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PREFACE. 


HILE  a preface  is  never  very  eagerly  looked  for  or  carefully 
scanned  by  the  general  reader,  still,  from  a perversity  of 
human  nature,  writers  will  have  something  to  say  in  ad- 
vance about  their  work.  We  may  begin  by  stating  that 
these  volumes  were  not  written  with  any  vain  expectation  of  adding 
to  the  information  of  persons  already  specialists  in  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  our  city.  We  have  simply  followed  the  course  of  events  as 
already  indicated  in  the  pages  of  many  industrious  historians,  who 
have  so  thoroughly  investigated  the  field  that  but  few  new  facts  could 
hope  to  be  discovered:  Yet  we  will  not  hesitate  to  claim  that  a few 
such  bits  of  history  which  have  escaped  others  have  happily  drifted 
our  way.  and  been  given  a place  in  these  pages.  But  we  have  mainly 
had  in  mind  throughout  the  busy  men  in  all  trades,  pursuits,  profes- 
sions. who  have  been  compelled  to  neglect  the  opportunities  for  be- 
coming perfectly  acquainted,  to  the  minutest  details,  with  the  inter- 
esting annals  of  our  city.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  make  it  possible  that 
these  should  obtain  front  our  book  what  may  be  called  a good  “ work- 
ing ” acquaintance  with  facts  and  events  most  worth  knowing, 
grouped  in  a way  to  hold  the  attention  and  to  impress  the  inemorv. 
We  have  thought  it  necessary  in  order  to  attain  this  object  to  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  matters  germane  to  our  city's  history  and  life. 
We  have  not  traveled  to  European  courts  to  hold  converse  with  reign- 
ing monarchs,  nor  examined  the  details  of  bedrooms  in  princely  cas- 
tles. whereby  some  recent  writers  have  sought  to  elucidate  the  annals 
of  New  York.  We  have  not,  like  some,  exhausted  the  biography  of 
provincial  governors,  nor  dwelt  on  the  chronology  of  sister  colonies. 
On  the  contrary  we  have  endeavored  to  lay  all  possible  emphasis  upon 
such  things  as  bear  directly  and  vividly  upon  the  development  of  our 
city  from  the  tiny  hamlet  of  bark  huts  of  1(514  to  the  magnificent  me- 
tropolis of  1S9S. 

1 » 
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CHAPTER  I. 


DISCOVERY  AXD  SETTLEMENT. 

CITY  beautiful  for  situation!”  Was  there  ever  a city  in  all 
the  world  to  which  this  familiar  biblical  phrase  is  more 
truly  applicable  than  to  our  City  of  New  York?  For  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  consists  not  only  in  the  charm  of 
the  scenery:  one  or  two  other  cities  may  share  or  outrival  our  own  in 
this  respect.  But  it  appears  also  in  the  adaptedness  of  her  situation 
to  all  the  purposes,  requirements,  necessities,  conveniences  of  a 
great  commercial  center.  Was  there  ever  such  another  combination 
of  advantages  to  invite  and  secure  the  growth  of  a metropolis? 
The  broad  outer  and  inner  bays  opening  wide  their  arms  to 
welcome  commerce  and  afford  a safe  harborage  from  the  bois- 
terous ocean.  The  wide  and  deep  river,  almost  like  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  penetrating  far  into  the  heart  of  the  interior;  matched 
by  a parallel  waterway  scarcely  less  wide  and  deep,  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  sheltered  Sound;  the  two  affording  a quadruple  water- 
front of  unequaled  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping. 
Were  there  ever  such  conveniences  put  in  readiness  for  municipal 
exigencies  as  the  smaller  islands  in  bay  and  river?  Liberty  Island  is 
just  the  place  for  the  colossus  that  graces  it;  it  could  not  have  a more 
advantageous  location.  Ellis  Island  is  an  ideal  spot  to  establish  the 
gate  through  which  is  to  pass  for  scrutiny  the  great  army  of  immigra- 
tion; lest  a too  indiscriminate  influx  of  foreign  population  should 
harm  us  rather  than  benefit.  How  fitly  does  Governor's  Island  stand 
on  guard  over  against  the  city,  as  if  meant  by  a presaging  mind  for 
erecting  fortifications,  and  for  putting  all  the  military  array  that  may 
be  necessaiy  near  such  a center  of  population,  neatly  by  itself,  and  out 
of  the  way  of  business  and  traffic.  Observe,  too,  how  finely  have 
Blackwell’s  and  Ward’s  and  Randall’s  islands  served  for  the  sadder 
necessities  of  charities  and  correction.  Where  could  these  unfortu- 
nates have  been  so  safely  or  so  healthfully  housed,  as  they  are  now, 
walled  in  by  water  and  fresh  air  rather  than  by  brick  and  mortar? 
And,  again,  reverting  to  the  conveniences  for  trade  and  commerce, 
added  to  the  remarkable  double  water-front  of  the  portion  of  the  city 
on  Manhattan  Island,  there  is.  as  already  intimated,  the  quadrupling 
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of  that  signal  advantage  by  the  wharf  and  dock-lined  shores  of  Brook- 
lyn and  Jersey  City,  so  that  actually  the  artificial  water  arrangements 
deliberately  constructed  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  the  city’s  proto- 
type and  erewhile  namesake,  Amsterdam,  are  not  so  convenient  and 
appropriate  to  the  uses  of  commerce  as  those  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  New  York.  By  this  multiplying  of  facilities,  and  the  very 
symmetry  and  harmony  of  accommodation  for  all  the  needs  of  munic- 
ipal existence,  no  wonder  the  great  city  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is. 
Nature  could  not  have  more  clearly  expressed  its  design  to  produce 
the  results  here  so  gloriously  apparent,  if  it  had  written  on  sky  or 
land  the  mandate:  Build  me  a city  here. 

And  this  chief  city  of  the  American  hemisphere,  now,  in  its  en- 
larged being,  only  second  in  size  of  the  world,  has  a history  second  to 
none  in  romantic  interest.  The  romance  begins  with  the  story  of  its 
discovery.  Now  and  then  a glimpse  had  been  caught  of  what  here 
lay  hidden  from  the  eye  of  civilized  man.  In  1524,  John  Yerrazano, 
an  Italian,  sailing  in  the  service  of  France,  dropped  anchor  in  the 
Lower  Bay.  Seeing  what  seemed  a river  issuing  from  between  two 
little  hills,  he  sent  a boat  to  explore  it.  When  but  a hurried  visit  had 
been  made  to  the  inner  bay,  its  islands  scarce  discerned,  a threat- 
ening storm  forced  the  exploring  party  to  rejoin  the  ship,  and  their 
ship  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  to  open  sea.  The  next  year,  1525, 
Stephen  Gomez,  a Portuguese  sailing  for  Spain,  visited  our  waters. 
He,  too,  must  have  seen  the  tide  rushing  out  between  the  Narrows, 
for  he  told  the  Spanish  mapmakers  to  place  a river  upon  their  charts 
just  about  where  flows  the  Hudson,  and  to  call  it  San  Antonio,  be- 
cause he  saw  it  on  the  date  sacred  to  that  saint.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Gomez  obtained  more  than  a distant  view  of  the  Narrows,  as 
neither  the  maps  nor  the  descriptions  that  depended  upon  his  infor- 
mation furnish  the  least  hint  of  a bay  or  of  any  other  particulars  of  a 
scenery  so  remarkable  as  that  of  our  river.  It  was,  therefore,  none 
the  less  as  a discoverer  that  early  in  the  next  century,  eiglity-four 
years  after  Gomez,  nenry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  sailing  in  the 
service  of  Holland,  entered  our  Lower  Bay  and  sought  shelter  within 
the  point  of  Sandy  Hook.  And  when  he  supplemented  this  achieve- 
ment by  exploring  the  river  which  has  since  immortalized  his  name 
as  far  as  the  head  of  navigation,  Hudson’s  title  to  discoverer  will 
certainly  admit  of  no  further  dispute. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  September  2,  lfiOO,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, as  the  mate’s  logbook  minutely  informs  us,  that  Hudson's  ship, 
the  Half  Moon,  dropped  her  anchor  inside  of  Sandy  Hook.  We  can 
easily  picture  to  ourselves  what  parts  Of  Greater  New  York  the  eyes 
of  captain  and  company  rested  on.  Twelve  miles  to  the  north  and 
northeast  of  them,  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  bay,  a silvery  line 
of  beach  at  Coney  Island  and  Bockawav  Beach  marked  the  limits  of 
the  blue-green  waters.  Beyond  this  low-lying  shore,  higher  banks 
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might  have  been  seen  culminating  in  the  eastern  portal  of  the  Nar- 
rows. Opposite  rose  the  loftier  hills  of  Staten  Island.  As  the  Half 
M.ioii  entered  the  Narrows,  and  the  eyes  of  her  mariners  rested  upon 
the  waters  and  their  shores 
within,  it  is  more  difficult  for 
n>  to  imagine  how  these  now 
so  busy  haunts  of  trade  and 
traffic,  built  upon  by  thousands 
of  dwelling-houses  or  ware- 
houses, by  long  lines  of  srnok- 
iug  factories.and  the  huge  busi- 
ness palaces,  where  every  form 
of  mercantile  and  professional 
activity  goes  on — how  these 
must  have  looked  in  the  virgin 
solitude  and  stillness  of  the 
pristine  wilderness.  But  it  would  have  been,  on  the  other  hand,  sim- 
ply impossible  for  Hudson  and  his  companions  to  foresee  that  these 
wide-stretching  shores  of  bays  and  rivers  would  one  day  be  occupied 
by  one  vast  municipality. 

After  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Lower  Bay  for  ten  days,  Hudson  ven- 
tured to  steer  the  Half  Moon  up  between  the  Narrows,  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  The  mate’s  logbook  records  a journey  of  tAvo  leagues,  or  six 
miles.  If  that  measurement  began  at  the  Narrows,  the  Half 
Moon  must  have  dropped  anchor  about  opposite  Castle  Will- 
iam, betAveen  Governor’s  and  Liberty  islands.  Drifting  with  the 
tide,  eleven  and  a half  miles  were  made  up  river  on  September 
13,  and  this  would  have  carried  the  explorers  about  as  far  as 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  the  boundary  of  Manhattan  Island.  On 
the  14th  a big  stretch  of  thirty-six  miles  took  them  far  beyond 
Yonkers,  and  the  utmost  northern  limit  of  the  Greater  New  York. 
We  do  not  just  uoav  care  to  folloAv  Hudson  all  the  way  up  the 
river,  sailing  until  lie  could  go  no  farther,  and  was  forced  to  con- 
clude he  avus  not  upon  a strait  like  Magellan's  at  the  south.  He  turned 
to  go  doAvn  on  September  23.  On  October  2 the  Half  Moon  cast 
her  anchor  opposite  Hoboken.  On  October  3 her  people  were  Avaiting 
in  the  Upper  Bay  for  a storm  to  pass  over,  within  the  shelter  of  the 
heights  of  Long  and  Staten  islands;  and  finally,  on  October  4,  the 
Half  Moon  cleared  the  harbor;  the  first  ship  to  sail  from  New 
York  direct  for  Europe — the  precursor  of  an  innumerable  fleet,  and 
of  craft  as  strangely  different  from  her  as  human  imagination  could 
then  well  conceive. 

But  it  becomes  time  noAv  to  inquire  who  sent  Henry  Hudson  and 
the  Half  Moon  to  these  shores?  New  York  cannot  afford  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  Arctic  explorations.  It  shall  appear  later  that  her 
sons  have  not  been  Avanting  in  zeal  and  generosity  in  furthering  such 
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enterprises.  And  it  is  well  that  this  can  be  said  of  her,  for  the  discov- 
ery of  her  delectable  situation  was  the  result  of  an  intelligent  interest 
in  Arctic  exploration  on  the  part  of  a few  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. Exactly  three  hundred  years  ago,  during  the  winter  of  1596  to 
1597,  the  first  party  of  Europeans  that  ever  spent  a winter  in  the  Arc- 
tic regions,  went  through  its  terrible  experiences  on  the  island  of 
Nova  Zembla.  They  were  the  ship's  company  of  a Dutch  vessel  from 
Amsterdam,  under  the  lead  of  the  famous  William  Barends.  Return- 
ing to  tell  of  their  desperate  straits  and  narrow  escape  on  October  29, 
1597,  it  was  not  easy  to  induce  another  party  to  brave  such  misfor- 
tunes. Yet  at  last,  in  1608,  interest  in  Arctic  exploration  had  again 
been  revived  to  such  a degree  by  the  agitation  of  a few  enthusiasts, 
that  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  now  six  years  old,  and  reveling 
in  a return  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  on  their  investments,  were  pre- 


vailed upon  to  set  aside  a single  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
a short  aud  easy  passage  to  their  East  Indian  possessions  by  way  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  no  captain  of 
the  Dutch  merchant  or  naval  service  had  at  that  time  gained  any  ex- 
perience of  navigation  in  those  frozen  waters.  Henry  Hudson,  an 
Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  had  obtained  some  fame  by  voyages 
to  the  White  Sea  and  further  north.  He  therefore  came  to  Amster- 
dam, either  soliciting  such  employment,  or  on  the  invitation  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  northeast  passage.  Even 
then  the  astute  representative  of  Henry  IV'.  of  France  iu  Holland 
had  nearly  captured  the  explorer  and  his  expedition,  had  not  the 
Dutch  merchants  found  it  out  and  promptly  closed  the  bargain  with 
Hudson  on  January  29.  1609.  A few  months  of  preparation  followed, 
and  early  in  April.  Hudson  set  sail  from  Amsterdam  in  the  Half 
Moon,  a crazy  little  craft  for  such  a business,  as  we  would  think 
now,  of  less  than  a hundred  tons  burden. 
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IT  is  .Tim  was  to  sail  past  Xova  Zombla,  past  the  north  coast  of  Si- 
beria, then  through  Bering  Strait  into  the  Pacific,  and  so  southward 
to  the  Dutch  Indies,  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  the  others. 
Whether  of  design  or  by  adverse  circumstances,  the  attempt  in  the 
direction  of  Xova  Zembla  and  the  uortheast  was  abandoned  before 
the  Half  Moon  had  reached  the  Xortli  Cape.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Hudson  was  authorized  to  change  his  course  without  returning  to 
Amsterdam  for  orders.  At  any  rate,  he  did  so,  telling  his  crew  that  he 
had  orders  to  try  the  northwest  passage  also,  but  at  the  same  time 
quietly  keeping  in  mind  a hint  he  had  received  from  the  famous  Cap- 
tain John  Smith,  of  Virginia,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  from  his 
maps.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  somewhere  about  latitude  40  de- 
grees north  there  was  a strait  conducting  through  the  western  conti- 
nent to  the  Pacific,  just  like  Magellan’s  Strait  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  America.  It  was  for  this  reason  Hudson  imagined  he  was  ex- 
ploring a strait  when  he  was  sailing  up  our  river,  and  certainly  its  fea- 
tures in  the  lower  portion,  even  as  far  as  Albany,  need  not  have  dis- 
couraged that  idea.  But  the  true  character  of  the  waterway  revealed 
itself  at  last,  and  the  disappointed  mariner  was  fain  to  return  home, 
having  neither  a northeast  nor  a northwest  passage  to  report,  nor  a 
convenient  strait  in  the  temperate  zone.  Arriving  at  Dartmouth,  the 
nationality  of  the  Half  Moon’s  captain  was  made  a pretext  for  the 
detention  of  the  ship  and  her  entire  company.  But  in  the  spring  of 
1010  the  Half  Moon  was  released  and  allowed  to  return  to  her 
owners,  Hudson  finding  it  expedient  to  remain  in  England,  and  send- 
ing only  his  reports  and  charts  of  the  new  countries. 

The  information  brought  by  the  mates  and  crew  of  the  Half 
Moon  was  of  no  use  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Their  char- 
ter, granted  as  early  as  1602,  carefully  defined  the  regions  in  which 
they  might  operate;  and  these  confined  them  to  the  East  Indies,  the 
southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
The  west  coast  of  Africa  and  the  western  waters  of  the  Atlantic  were 
not  to  be  made  the  scenes  of  their  great  enterprises. 

But  the  information  conveyed  by  those  who  had  shared  in  the  event- 
ful cruise  of  the  company’s  vessel  fell  upon  the  ears  of  a very  wide- 
awake people.  The  Dutch  of  that  day  were  the  Yankees  of  Europe. 
They  had  won  for  themselves  a free  republic,  whose  independence  was 
virtually  acknowledged  by  the  King  of  Spain  (who  had  owned  and 
oppressed  their  provinces)  when  he  was  forced  to  conclude  a truce 
with  his  former  subjects  in  1009,  five  days  after  the  Half  Moon 
sailed  from  Amsterdam.  In  1579  they  had  formed  a confederation  of 
seven  provinces  or  states,  calling  themselves  the  United  Xetherlands, 
or  the  United  States  of  the  Xetherlands.  In  1581  they  had  declared 
their  independence.  lu  1009  they  had  become  so  powerful  and  rich, 
and  tin*  contest  had  so  impoverished  and  exhausted  Spain,  that  the 
latter  begged  for  a cessation  of  hostilities  and  negotiated  for  that  on 
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terms  of  equality  as  nations.  Yet  not  till  1048  was  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence finished,  completing  a period  of  eighty  years.  Right  in  the 
midst  of  war  commerce  nourished  amazingly;  inventions  of  all  kinds 
astonished  the  world;  among  them  the  telescope  and  microscope,  and 
a whole  host  of  agricultural  devices  for  securing  winter  food  supplies 
for  man  and  beast.  Indeed,  what  an  Italian  said  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
17th  century  reads  almost  as  if  taken  from  some  page  descriptive  of 
the  Yankees  of  a later  age:  “ They  have  a special  and  happy  talent  for 
the  ready  invention  of  all  sorts  of  mediums,  ingenious  and  suitable  for 
facilitating,  shortening,  and  dispatching  everything  they  do.” 

Among  such  a people,  full  of  the  commercial  spirit,  of  restless  en- 
ergy, and  prompt  in  execution,  the  tale  of  discovery  in  America  made 
by  a vessel  owned  by  natives  of  their  own  country,  thus  giving  them 
title  to  its  discoveries  according  to  the  laws  of  that  day,  was  bound 
to  bear  instant  fruit.  Even  before  the  Half  Moon  had  returned  to 
Holland,  on  the  strength  of  the  rumors  preceding  her  release  by  the 
English,  a small  company  of  merchants  had  already  been  formed  and 
were  prepared  to  dispatch  a ship  to  the  regions  whence  she  had  come. 
The  Half  Moon  herself  necessarily  entered  again  upon  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  is  recorded  upon  the  company’s  ship- 
book  of  1615  as  lost  (“  not  heard  from  ”)  at  the  same  time  that  a com- 
panion ship  was  wrecked  upon  the  island  Mauritius  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  But  a part  of  her  crew  were  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  our 
waters,  while  Hudson’s  Dutch  mate  was  made  captain  of  the  vessel 
now  sent  out. 

For  several  years  in  succession  one  or  more  ships  were  annually  dis- 
patched to  the  countries  opened  to  Dutch  enterprise  by  Hudson’s  dis- 
covery. An  expedition  went  forth  in  1611  which  got  stranded  some- 
where upon  the  coast  of  Norway.  But  in  1612  we  first  learn  of  two 
navigators  who  cut  quite  a prominent  figure  in  these  early  visits  to 
the  vicinity  of  Manhattan  Island. 

These  men  were  Captains  Henry  Christiaensen  and  Adrian  Block. 
They  first  went  to  Hudson’s  river  in  1612  in  a vessel  of  their  own,  but 
not  commanded  by  themselves.  They  secured  a cargo  of  peltries  and 
carried  to  Holland  two  sous  of  Indian  chiefs, one  of  whom,  a few  years 
afterward,  murdered  Christiaensen  upon  an  island  of  the  Hudson.  In 
the  next  year,  1613,  each  of  the  two  friends  took  command  of  a sepa- 
rate vessel — Christiaensen  of  the  Fortune,  and  Block  of  the  Tiger 
— and  again  sailed  in  company  to  Manhattan  Island.  This  expedition 
proved  an  eventful  one  in  many  particulars.  In  the  first  place  Chris- 
tiaensen determined  upon  a departure  from  the  usual  plan.  Instead 
of  returning  to  Holland  the  same  year,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  winter 
on  Manhattan.  A number  of  rude  huts  were  built  of  branches  and 
bark  upon  the  spot  afterward  occupied  by  the  Macomb  mansion, 
Washington’s  residence  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  stay  in  New 
York  as  president.  This  interesting  site  is  identified  to-day  as  that  of 
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Broadway,  doubly  memorable,  therefore,  in  its  connection  with 
Washington,  and  as  the  spot  where  stood  the  primitive  abodes  of  those 
pioneers  of  civilization  who  became  the  first  residents  of  our  metropo- 
lis. It  is  worthy  of  note  in  addition  that  now  the  offices  of  the  Nether- 
lauds- American  Steamship  Line  are  to  be  found  at  that  address.  A 
bronze  tablet  appropriately  calls  attention  to  the  historic  interest  of 
the  spot. 

But  while  Christiaensen  was  making  this  bit  of  history  for  posterity 
to  celebrate,  Block  was  furnishing  another.  His  ship,  the  Tiger, 
while  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Bay,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
was  a serious  calamity  in  such  a place.  But  nothing  daunted  these 
indomitable  Yankee  Dutchmen.  In  spite  of  a deficiency  of  proper 
tools,  and  without  any  seasoned  timber,  Block  and  his  men  went  to 
work  and  built  a shallop  of  sixteen  tons  burden,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  Oitruxt,  or  the  Bestless.  It  may  have  been  in 
the  spring  of  1614  that  this  small  vessel  was  completed.  Block  at 
once  put  it  to  use  exploring  waters  they  had  not  ventured  upon  before 
with  larger  vessels.  He  sailed  up  the  East  River,  braved  the  horrors 
of  Hell  Gate,  penetrated  beyond  the  headlands  of  Tlirogg's  Neck  and 
Whitestone,  and  thus  found  himself,  to  his  surprise,  upon  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Sound.  Its  existence  had  not  before  been  suspected,  as 
the  coast-line  of  Long  Island  had  been  merged  upon  the  maps  of  that 
date  Avith  that  of  the  mainland  of  New  England.  It  is  fortunate  that 
of  Block’s  commendable  adventure,  which  included  the  discovery  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  there  remains  to  immortalize  him  at  least  the 
name  of  one  island. 

Meanwhile  a perfect  ferment  of  interest  in  the  regions  opened  to 
trade  and  exploration  by  Hudson  had  been  kept  up  in  the  mother 
country.  Others  beside  Christiaensen  and  Block  Avere  sending  out 
vessels.  And  in  March,  1614,  the  States  General  or  Congress  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  raised  the  excitement  to  fever  heat  by  a remarkable 
action.  They  published  a placard  or  decree,  offering  a charter  of  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  trade  to  any  person  or  number  of  persons  avIio 
should  discover  new  countries, — to  the  extent  of  four  voyages  to  t lie 
same;  and  on  condition  that  information  of  the  regions  discovered  or 
explored  be  given  to  the  States  General  fourteen  days  after  return 
therefrom.  In  July  a number  of  merchants,  located  in  six  different 
cities  of  the  Republic,  sought  to  secure  this  charter  on  the  strength  of 
Hudson's  discovery,  which  had  not  been  followed  up  by  any  applica- 
tion of  this  sort,  and  since  whom  no  new  discoveries  had  been  made. 
It  is  possible  they  might  have  obtained  it,  but  aa* i i i 1 e the  matter  avus 
pending  Block  arrived  in  Holland,  about  October  1.  1614.  and  on  Oc- 
tober 11  he  Avas  at  The  Hague  before  the  States  General,  with  a map 
showing  decidedly  new  discoveries  in  addition  to  those  made  by  Hud- 
son. He  was  thus  entitled  to  the  charter  promised  by  the  States  Gen- 
eral, and  in  connection  with  several  other  persons,  merchants  and 
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navigators,  including  his  friend  Christiaensen,  they  formed  the  New 
Netlierland  Company,  to  whom,  thus  named,  the  charter  was  issued 
under  the  date  October  11,  1014.  It  was  thus  that  the  country  of 
which  New  York  is  the  heart  and  center  first  received  the  name  New 
Netherlaiul,  in  honor  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands,  to 
whose  enterprise  it  owed  its  discovery  and  exploitation.  By  a curious 
coincidence,  as  Brodhead  reminds  us,  in  the  same  month  and  year  the 


term  New  England  was  first  applied  by  Prince  Charles  of  Wales 
(afterward  Charles  I.)  to  the  adjoining  regions. 

We  naturally  look  for  an  increase  of  activity  upon  Manhattan 
Island  as  the  result  of  this  charter.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  is 
actually  so  stated  by  some  of  the  earlier  historians  of  New  York  prov- 
ince, that  a fort  was  built  here  in  1015;  there  is  mention  in  some  origi- 
nal documents  of  one  or  more  little  forts  built  on  our  island  even  be- 
fore 1014.  But  the  evidence  in  support  of  these  statements  is  not  very 
convincing.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  forts  were  built  near 
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i lie  site  of  Albany, — first  the  one  called  Fort  Nassau,  on  an  island  in 
the  river,  and  later  one  called  Fort  Orange  on  the  main  land.  The 
Ih  laware,  or  South  Iviver,  was  also  explored  by  the  Dutch  traders, 
and  a fort  built  there  to  protect  their  interests.  But  no  good  ground 
exists  for  believing  that  a fort  was  built  on  Manhattan  Island  till  sev- 
eral years  later.  Still,  it  may  well  be  that  Christiaensen  surrounded 
his  little  cabins  with  a stockade,  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
story  of  the  fort  of  1615. 

As  we  approach  the  period  when  Manhattan  Island  with  all  New 
Netherland  became  the  property  of  the  great  Dutch  trading  company 
known  as  the  West  India  Company,  an  account  of  the  origin  of  that 
formidable  institution  properly  claims  a goodly  portion  of  our  atten- 
tion in  a history  of  our  city.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  to  whom  we  owe  the  voyage  of  Hudson  in  the  “ Half 
Moon,”  was  established  and  chartered  in  1(102.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  began  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  creating  a West  India 
Company.  In  1604  one  William  Usselinx  was  requested  to  draw  up  a 
subscription  paper,  setting  forth  the  purposes  and  advantages  of  such 
a company, to  be  circulated  among  the  merchants  of  the  Dutch  Bepub- 
lir,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  make  investments  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  Usselinx  was  a native  of  Antwerp,  who.  with  thousands  of 
other  inhabitants  of  the  southern  or  Belgian  or  Walloon  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  had  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge  from  religious 
persecution  and  civil  oppression  in  the  republic  of  the  SevenNorthern 
Provinces,  where  the  power  of  Spain  and  Borne  was  successfully  de- 
fied. From  his  first  entrance  into  his  adopted  country  he  had  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a strong  financial  corporation,  similar  to 
that  exploiting  the  East  Indies,  for  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels 
to  attack  the  fleets  of  Spain  and  make  conquest  of  her  possessions  in 
the  American  hemisphere.  The  paper  he  prepared  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  those  who  had  commissioned  him,  and  the  first  step  toward 
obtaining  government  recognition  of  the  scheme  was  taken  by  laying 
it  before  the  Board  of  Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam.  From  these  it 
was  sent  up  to  the  Legislature  or  “ States  ” of  Holland  Province, 
whence  finally  it  was  to  be  referred  to  the  States  General  of  the  Be- 
public.  But  even  then,  many  years  before  the  Twelve  Years’  Truce, 
which  went  into  effect  from  1609  to  1621,  the  question  of  a truce  was 
already  under  debate,  and  the  creation  of  the  West  India  Company 
with  such  a plan  of  operation  as  was  proposed  for  it,  was  altogether 
too  distinctly  a menace  to  peace  to  make  it  a safe  or  politic  meas- 
ure.  So,  naturally  enough,  the  scheme  went  no  further  than  discus- 
sion, and  languished  for  a number  of  years. 

There  must  have  been  a revival  of  it,  however,  when  the  news  came 
of  Hudson’s  exploit.  Not  less  were  the  subsequent  voyages  and  the 
cb  h returns  of  peltry  inducements  to  awaken  serious  attention  to  the 
advisnbilitv  of  a West  India  Companv.  We  have  seen  that  a charter 
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was  given  to  a New  Netherland  Company,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  quite  discouraged  private  undertakings.  At  last  the  condition 
began  to  prevail  which  had  compelled  the  establishment  of  the  East 
India  Company.  A multiplication  of  private  rivalries  and  of  more 
than  one  small  company  materially  reduced  the  profits  of  each  expe- 
dition, and  would  soon  result  in  the  abandonment  of  all  voyages  to 
these  regions.  To  tit  out  ships  not  only  for  peaceful  trade,  but  also  to 
be  prepared  for  the  necessities  of  war,  was  something  that  no  mer- 
chant or  company  of  limited  means  could  keep  up  for  a long  time  and 
yet  realize  desirable  profits.  It  needed  combined  effort,  a “ trust  ” 
or  monopoly  absorbing  all  competition  into  one  mighty  association, 
which  should,  by  its  vast  capital,  be  enabled  to  fit  out  its  vessels  prop- 
erly, and  then  be  in  a condition  to  control  the  market  for  its  goods, 
so  as  to  get  encouraging  returns  for  their  outlay.  This  was  the  mer- 
cantile principle  upon  which  men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  the 
great  trading  companies  of  England  and  Holland  in  the  17th  century. 
The  East  India  and  West  India  companies  were  simply  gigantic 
trusts. 

While  events  were  thus  moving  steadily  in  favor  of  the  abandoned 
scheme  of  Usselinx,  as  the  result  of  Hudson's  discovery  and  of  the 
ruinous  rivalries  of  small  traders,  they  were  doing  quite  as  much  for 
his  measure  in  the  political  sphere.  The  end  of  the  truce  was  ap- 
proaching, and  already  was  the  Thirty  Years’  War  begun  in  Germany, 
when  the  New  Netherland  Company’s  charter  had  run  out  its  allotted 
three  years.  A petition  for  its  renewal  was  refused,  for  now  the 
statesmen  of  Holland  were  ripe  for  the  larger  project.  In  September, 
1618,  the  question  of  a charter  for  a West  India  Company  was  up  be- 
fore the  Provincial  States  or  Legislature  of  Holland,  and  in  Novem- 
ber it  had  come  before  the  States  General.  Even  yet  it  was  expedi- 
ent to  proceed  cautiously,  for  the  truce  was  still  in  effect.  But  when 
it  was  over  and  the  Eighty  Years’  War  for  Dutch  independence  was 
resumed  in  1621,  the  country  was  ready  with  a most  formidable  in- 
strument of  warfare,  in  addition  to  that  which  they  had  possessed 
before  the  truce;  for  on  June  3,  1621,  the  charter  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  was  finally  signed.  Then  this  association,  already  by 
anticipation  fully  organized  in  all  its  branches,  entered  at  once  upon 
operations  against  the  enemy  in  America,  his  most  vital  quarter, 
where  exhaustless  mines  of  the  precious  metals  constantly  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  war. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  details  of  an  organization  which  for 
so  many  years  owned  the  territory  now  covered  by  Greater  New 
York,  and  upon  whose  will  or  policy  depended,  for  weal  or  woe,  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  people  who  were  its  first  inhabit- 
ants. Its  capital  was  to  be  a sum  of  not  less  than  seven  millions  of 
florins  (82,800,000).  It  could  not  begin  operations  till  that  sum  had 
been  subscribed.  When  the  books  were  finally  closed  they  recorded 
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a capital  of  precisely  7,108,101.10  florins  ($2, S43, 264.44),  a great  sum 
for  those  days.  The  merchants  or  shareholders  constituting  the  com- 
pany were  divided  into  rive  “ chambers,”  determined  by  their  resi- 
dence in  various  parts  of  the  Republic.  These  were  the  Chamber  of 
Amsterdam;  of  Zeeland;  of  the  Meuse,  embracing  persons  residing  in 
the  cities  of  Dort,  Rotterdam,  and  Delft;  of  the  North  Quarter,  em- 
bracing the  cities  of  North  Holland  outside  of  Amsterdam,  and  of 
Friesland.  The  Chamber  of  Amsterdam,  containing  the  heaviest  sub- 
scribers. was  entitled  to 
twenty  directors;  Zeeland 
to  twelve;  each  of  the 
others  to  fourteen.  A per- 
son, to  be  entitled  to  elec- 
tion as  director,  must,  in 
the  Amsterdam  chamber, 
hold  six  thousand  florins 
<S2,400)  worth  of  shares. 

In  the  other  chambers  the 
amount  making  one  eligi- 
ble as  director  was  placed 
at  four  thousand  florins 
($1,600).  Each  of  these 

rive  bodies  met  independently  in  the  various  sections  where  they  were 
located,  but  the  management  of  the  whole  company  was  intrusted  to 
a general  executive  board  of  nineteen  members,  eight  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Amsterdam,  four  from  that  of  Zeeland,  and  two  each  from  the 
remaining  ones,  the  nineteenth  being  the  appointee,  and  at  the  same 
time  a member  of  the  States  General  of  the  Republic,  who  must  report 
its  proceedings  to  that  body.  The  official  title  of  the  executive  board 
came  to  be  that  of  the  “ Assembly  of  the  XIX.” 

In  order  to  understand  the  history  of  our  city  for  the  first  half  cen- 
tury of  its  existence  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a clear  idea  of  the  pow- 
ers and  privileges  granted  to  this  formidable  company.  For  a period 
of  twenty-four  years  after  July  1,  1621,  it  was  permitted,  “ to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  inhabitants  or  associations  of  merchants,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  United  Provinces,”  to  send  ships  for  trade  to  the 
countries  of  America  and  Africa  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  those  also  of  America  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific.  Within  the  re- 
gions thus  carefully  defined  the  company  was  granted  the  privilege 
(which  also  the  East  India  Company  possessed  within  its  sphere)  of 
effecting  “ treaties  and  alliances  with  princes  and  potentates.”  Here, 
too,  forts  might  be  erected  in  defense  of  trade  or  for  carrying  on  war; 
troops  might  be  levied  and  armed,  and  war  vessels  equipped  and 
manned.  Governments  might  be  established  in  conquered  or  pur- 
chased territories,  but  “ the  Governor-General  must  be  approved  and 
commissioned  by  the  States  General,  and  swear  fealty  to  them  as  well 
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as  to  the  Assembly  of  the  XIX.”  The  company  was  also  “ conceded 
the  privilege  of  exporting  home  manufactures  and  of  importing  the 
products  of  the  countries  along  the  Atlantic,  free  of  all  duties,  for 
the  space  of  eight  years.”  Such,  then,  was  the  body  to  whom  now 
reverted  by  chartered  rights  the  possessions  in  the  new  world  which 
had  fallen  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dutch  Republic  by  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  Hudson,  and  by  the  trading  voyages  of  Christiaensen, 
Block,  and  other  enterprising  men.  New  Xetherland  was  henceforth 
to  be  governed  by  an  association  of  merchants  to  whom  belonged 
many  sovereign  powers;  a sort  of  imperium  in  inrperio.  It  was  rather 
a republic  within  a republic,  the  one  strictly  commercial  in  its  aims, 
yet  endowed  with  important  political  and  civil  functions;  the  other 
strictly  the  supreme  civil  power,  but  knowing  that  its  very  life  de- 
pended upon  the  commercial  activity  of  its  people,  and  therefore  ever 
ready  to  stimulate  such  activity  by  the  grant  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary privileges  and  prerogatives. 

Simultaneously  with  the  creation  of  the  West  India  Company  war 
between  the  United  Provinces  and  Spain  was  resumed,  and  war  was 
at  first  the  company's  principal  business.  It  sent  out  fieet  after  fleet, 
splendidly  equipped,  and  commanded  by  famous  admirals,  to  the 
coasts  of  Brazil,  and  actually  wrested  that  colony  from  the  Portu- 
guese. whose  country  had  been  conquered  by  Spain  in  1584,  and  whose 
colonies  were  thus  a fair  prey  for  the  Dutch  in  both  the  East  and 
West.  In  1636  the  company  had  gained  so  many  provinces  of  Brazil 
that  they  induced  John  Maurice,  Count  of  Nassau,  nearly  allied  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  to  accept  the  position  of  Governor-General,  which 
he  held  for  about  eight  years.  In  the  West  Indies,  too,  conquests 
were  made,  and  many  islands  there  to  this  day  are  among  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Holland.  How  severe  were  the  blows  dealt  to  Spain 
by  the  warlike  company,  and  what  were  some  of  its  sources  of  large 
and  quick  returns  on  the  investments  necessary  to  equip  its  arma- 
ments, may  be  understood  from  the  famous  capture  of  the  Spanish 
(i  Silver  Fleet  " (in  1628)  by  the  world-renowned  Dutch  admiral,  Piet 
Heyn.  The  booty  secured  for  the  company  by  their  doughty  officer 
“ was  worth  no  less  than  eleven  and  a half  millions  of  florins  (84,600,- 
000).”  The  prizes  brought  home  to  the  company's  wharves  by  other 
and  smaller  fleets  or  privateers,  commissioned  and  fitted  out  by  them 
in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  more  than  four  millions  of  florins  (81,- 
600,000).  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  company  felt  justified  in  declaring 
a dividend  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  1629,  and  one  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
in  1630. 

Exploits  like  this,  however,  that  fascinated  the  popular  mind,  and 
realized  the  wildest  dreams  of  profit,  were  not  the  kind  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  section  of  country  in  which  we  are  mainly  inter- 
ested. It  was  tame  work  colonizing  and  developing  the  resources  of 
Manhattan  Island  and  vicinity,  compared  with  conquering  Brazil  and 
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capturing;  silver  fleets.  There  were  no  immediate  millions  in  prosy 
colonization.  And  so  but  a sorry  corner  was  given  to  this  pail  of  the 
company’s  obligations  in  the  charter.  Even  the  article  that  referred 
to  it  was  very  general  in  its  phraseology,  and  had  no  special  applica- 
tion to  New  Netherland  alone.  It  read:  “ Further  (they)  may  pro- 
mote the  populating  of  fertile  and  uninhabited  regions, and  do  all  that 
the  advantage  of  these  provinces,  the  profit  and  increase  of  commerce 
shall  require.”  Brief  as  is  this  language,  there  was  enough  of  it  to 
express  the  vicious  principle  underlying  colonization  as  conducted  in 
those  days.  It  was  the  advantage  of  these  provinces  that  must  be  held 
mainly  in  view — that  is,  the  home  country  must  receive  the  main  ben- 
efit from  the  settlements  wherever  made,  and  commerce  must  be 
made  profitable.  The  welfare,  present  or  prospective,  of  colonies  or 
colonists,  was  quite  a subsidiary  consideration.  This  accounts  for 
much  of  the  subsequent  injustice,  oppression,  and  neglect  which 
made  life  in  New  Netherland  anything  but  agreeable,  and  finally 
bade  the  people  hail  the  conquest  by  England  as  a happy  relief. 

Slight  as  was  the  requirement  to  colonize,  and  smaller  the  taste  for 
it  among  so  many  more  alluring  occupations,  yet  it  had  to  be  done; 
and  when  complaints  were  made  about  the  neglect  of  it,  the  company 
stirred  itself  to  fulfill  its  stipulations  in  this  respect.  And  thus  we 
are  brought  to  the  earlier  attempts  to  begin  colonial  life  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  within 
the  territory  of  the  Greater  New 
York. 

The  difficulty  was  to  obtain  col- 
onists. There  was  no  reason  why 
Hollanders  should  leave  their 
country  permanently,  and  culti- 
vate wild  tracts  on  distant,  sav- 
age shores.  Nobody  was  denying 
them  the  right  to  worship  God  as 
they  chose;  no  royal  hand  was 
pressing  the  last  cent  out  of  them 
for  senseless  taxes.  These  repub- 
licans were  their  own  masters, 
and  while  they  taxed  themselves 
heavily  to  maintain  a long-con- 
tinued war,  it  was  a war  for  inde- 
pendence already  practically  se- 
cured, and  they  were  accumulat- 
ing wealth  so  fast  that  they  did 
not  feel  the  drain.  But  just  be- 
cause of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  enjoyed  within  the  borders  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,  it  became  a place  of  refuge  for  many  people  of 
other  nations  driven  from  their  homes  by  religious  persecution  or 
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political  oppression.  Thus  the  country  swarmed  with  Walloons  from 
the  Walloon  (the  Gallic  or  French-speaking)  provinces  of  Belgium. 
Here  the  hand  of  Spain  and  of  Borne  was  still  heavy  upon  the  people, 
and  Protestants  were  compelled  to  seek  safety  among  their  brother 
Net  her  landers  of  the  north,  whose  seven  provinces  held  together  and 
continued  the  battle  against  Spanish  dominion  and  Bomist  persecu- 
tion, when  the  league  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces  fell  to  pieces.  We 
shall  soon  have  to  refer  to  these  Walloons  again,  but  we  must  first  ob- 
serve another  class  of  refugees  in  Holland  who  came  strangely  and  in- 
terestingly to  the  foreground  in  this  early  history  of  the  settlement  of 
New  York. 

In  1020  the  New  Netherland  Company  was  not  yet  extinct.  The 
West  India  Company  was  still  within  a year  of  its  formal  creation, 
and  thus  this  and  other  associations  trading  with  America  still  had  a 
corporate  existence.  So  we  find  among  the  archives  of  the  larger  and 
later  corporation  a document,  dated  February  12,  1620,  which  is  a 
petition  addressed  by  the  directors  of  the  Newr  Netherland  Company 
to  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  or  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Eepublic.  In  this  they  say:  “ It  happens  that  there  is  residing  at 
Leyden  a certain  English  preacher,  versed  in  the  Dutch  language, 
who  is  well  inclined  to  proceed  thither  [ i.e .,  to  New  Netherland]  to 
live,  assuring  the  petitioners  that  he  has  the  means  of  inducing  over 
four  hundred  families  to  accompany  him  thither,  both  out  of  this 
country  and  England,  provided  they  would  be  guarded  and  preserved 
from  all  violence  on  the  part  of  other  potentates,  by  the  authority  and 
under  the  protection  of  your  Princely  Excellency  and  the  High  and 
Mighty  Lords  States  General,  in  the  propagation  of  the  true,  pure, 
Christian  religion,  in  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  in  that  country 
in  true  doctrine,  and  in  converting  them  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
thus  through  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  to  the  greater  glory  of  this  coun- 
try’s government,  to  plant  there  a new  commonwealth,  all  under  the 
order  and  command  of  your  Princely  Excellency  and  the  High  and 
Mighty  Lords  States  General.”  That  the  directors  were  in  earnest 
about  this  appeal,  and  very  much  wished  to  secure  these  desirable 
colonists,  is  shown  by  the  fact  recorded  by  the  latter’s  annalists  that 
they  made  “ large  otters,’’  including  free  transportation  in  the  com- 
pany’s ships,  and  cattle  enough  to  supply  each  family.  All  they 
wanted  of  the  Dutch  government  was  “ two  ships  of  war,”  to  convoy 
an  expedition  necessarily  so  costly,  in  order  to  protect  it  against  the 
risks  of  Avar  or  piracy.  But  the  States  General,  on  consulting  with 
their  Boards  of  Admiralty,  or  NaA’y  Department,  found  they  could 
not  spare  the  two  ships  of  Avar  on  an  uncertain  quest,  Avith  war  al- 
ready started  on  their  borders,  and  soon  to  be  resumed  by  themselves 
at  the  uoav  near  expiration  of  the  truce.  So  the  scheme  of  the  Nether- 
land Company  was  abandoned,  and  the  Pilgrims  did  not  settle  on 
Manhattan  Island.  That  Avas  reserved  for  a far  future  day,  when  their 
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,h*scendants  began  to  see  the  brilliant  openings  to  fortune  afforded  to 
litrir  keen  wits  and  shrewd  practices  in  the  growing  metropolis.  Yet 
;n  some  minds  must  have  lingered  the  idea  that  the  Pilgrims  did  not 
.ibamlon  the  hope  of  settling  on  the  Hudson;  for  one  or  two  writers 
have  lately  worked  themselves  into  a fury  against  Captain  Jones  of 
i li»*  Mayflower,  stating  that  "Dutch  employers”  (of  whom  he  had 
u**ne)  basely  bribed  him.  which  was  the  reason  that  he  refused  to 
take  the  vessel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  but  was  determined  to 
land  somewhere  near  Cape  Cod.  From  the  account  given  a few  sen- 
tences back  it  would  seem  that  these  Dutch  merchants  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  bribe  Captain  Jones  to  take  the  Pilgrims  to  Manhat- 
tan Island  than  to  keep  them  away  from  there. 

So  much,  then,  for  this  class  of  refugees,  enjoying  the  protection  of 
Holland.  It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  another.  In  April,  1022,  a 
petition  came  before  the  States  General  again,  stating  that  some  sixty 
families  of  Walloons,  residing  in  Amsterdam,  were  desirous  of  going 
to  America  and  settling  in  the  countries  belonging  to  Holland  by  vir- 
tue of  discovery.  As  nothing  was  said  about  furnishing  ships  of  war, 
which  could  not  be  spared  any  better  now  than  before,  no  hindrance 
to  the  proposed  emigration 
was  furnished  by  the  Dutch 
government.  Preparations  for 
the  expedition,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded, and  in  March,  1023, 
everything  was  in  readiness. 

A large  ship  for  those  days,  ap- 
propriately christened  the 
New  Netlierland,  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  bur- 
hen,  and  therefore  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  the  Half 
-Moon,  was  provided  for  the  ac- 
eommodation  of  thirty  of  the 
families,  who  were  to  precede 
the  rest.  An  armed  yacht,  the 
Mackarel,  accompanied  the 
larger  ship.  It  was  command- 
ed by  Captain  Cornelius  Jacob- 
sen May  (whose  name  is  still 
attached  to  Cape  May),  who 
was  to  be  also  the  governor  of 
the  colonv  when  on  land,  and 


SHIP  NEW  NEUIERLAND. 


to  make  his  headquarters  on  the  Delaware  after  he  had  deposited  por- 
tions of  his  company  at  various  points  on  the  Hudson  River. 

^ e must  confine  ourselves  obviously  to  an  account  of  this  earliest 
serious  attempt  at  colonization  in  New  Netherland,  only  so  far  as  it 
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has  relations  to  the  territory  embraced  in  Greater  New  York.  A con- 
temporary Dutch  historian  is  the  sole  authority  for  a rather  striking 
incident  in  the  waters  of  our  inner  bay.  As  the  New  Netherland  and 
her  armed  tender  entered  the  Narrows  they  were  surprised  to  behold 
anchored  in  the  bay  a French  vessel,  evidently  upon  an  errand  similar 
to  their  own.  The  little  Mackarel  bore  down  upon  the  stranger,  and 
quite  unmistakably  impressed  upon  the  Frenchmen  the  expediency  of 
following  her  out  to  the  ocean,  and  sailing  away  from  these  parts  alto- 
gether, without  any  purpose  of  returning.  The  New  Netherland  then 
prepared  to  ascend  the  Hudson,  but  first  deposited  several  families 
upon  some  of  the  neighboring  shores.  Just  where  thet  were  landed 
we  can  only  conjecture  by  putting  together  a number  of  state- 
ments as  to  the  movement  of  certain  families.  Front  the  formal  dep- 
osition of  one  Catelina  Trico,  before  Governor  Dongan  as  late  as  1GSG. 
based  upon  her  personal  recollection  as  a passenger  in  this  ship,  we 
learn  that  eight  men  were  placed  on  Manhattan  Island.  It  does  not 
seem  a very  large  number  to  be  left  alone  among  the  Indians.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  there  already  was  a settlement  here  as  a re- 
sult of  the  many  trading  voyages.  Yet  some  of  the  Walloon  families 
must  have  been  set  down  on  Staten  Island  too.  For  we  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  story  of  Sarah,  the  first  girl  of  European  parents  born  in 
New  Netherland,  and  the  first  child  thus  born  in  Greater  New  York. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Simon  de  Bapallo  (or  Kapalje,  as  the  Dutch 
spell  it),  and  was  born  on  June  0,  1G25,  at  the  Wallabout — he.,  the 
Waalen  Boght,  or  Walloon  Bay,  now  a part  of  Brooklyn.  Now  that 
name  is  significant;  it  must  have  been  derived  from  a settle- 
ment of  Walloons,  also  on  this  shore  of  Long  Island.  But  then, 
again,  we  are  informed  that  before  Simon  Bapalje  fixed  his  abode 
at  Wallabout  he  had  been  a settler  on  Staten  Island;  so  there,  too. 
some  of  the  Walloons  from  the  *•  New  Netherland  " must  have  been 
dropped. 

To  the  pages  of  Wassenaer,  the  only  contemporary  Dutch  historian 
who  devotes  much  attention  to  events  in  America  at  this  time,  we  are 
again  indebted  for  a most  valuable  piece  of  information  as  to  an  event 
occurring  in  1021.  Colonization  of  New  Netherland  was  now  a fixed 
purpose,  and  the  settlement  upon  Manhattan  Island  must  have  begun 
to  attract  the  interest  of  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company. 
One  of  them,  Peter  Evert  sen  Ilulst,  proposed  to  send  thither  a body 
of  colonists,  not  of  the  human  species,  but  of  exceeding  great  value 
for  purposes  of  permanent  settlement,  nevertheless.  He  provided  at 
his  own  expense  three  ships,  and  the  government  furnished  an  armed 
yacht  to  accompany  them.  Two  of  the  ships  were  fitted  up  to  receive 
over  one  hundred  head  of  cattle.  “ A special  deck  was  constructed 
for  their  stalls,  which  were  kept  thickly  sanded,”  and  every  other 
device  was  ingeniously  applied  to  insure  that  amazing  cleanliness 
which  is  the  marvel  of  Dutch  stables  to-day.  Great  tanks  of  water 
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wore  placed  beneath  this  deck  on  each  ship.  On  the  third  ship  was 
bio  wed  the  needed  supply  of  fodder,  while  it  also  carried  six  families 
numbering  forty-five  persons,  who  went  over  as  colonists.  The  cattle, 
consisting  of  beeves,  hogs,  and  sheep,  were  so  well  cared  for  that 
only  two  died  on  the  passage.  On  arrival  before  Manhattan  they  were 
landed  on  Governor's  Island  to  prevent  their  being  lost  in  the  inter- 
minable woods.  As  they  could  not  be  adequately  or  conveniently 
supplied  with  water  here,  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  them  to  Man- 
ila t tan  Island,  where  twenty  died  from  the  effects  of  grazing  on  poi- 
sonous weeds.  It  surely  was  an  achievement  for  which  Director  Hulst 
deserved  great  credit  and  gratitude,  for  the  possession  of  these  crea- 
tures must  have  been  of  immense  comfort  to  the  colonists.  It  is  to  be 
noted  with  some  satisfaction  that  in  this  particular  the  Dutch  beat 
the  Yankees  of  New  England,  since  not  till  1627  were  any  cattle 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  MANHATTAN  ISLAND. 

brought,  to  Plymouth.  No  doubt  tho  awful 
death  rate  of  the  first  winter  of  1620  to  1621 
might  have  been  .greatly  reduced,  if  not  pre- 
vented altogether,  had  the  Pilgrims  been  possessed  of  cattle. 

Important  and  inviting  as  must  have  appeared  the  situation  of 
Manhattan  Island,  the  two  governors  that  preceded  the  final  and  per- 
manent establishment  of  colonial  government  were  directed  to  make 
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the  Delaware  their  headquarters.  Captain  May  was  succeeded  after 
only  one  year  of  service  by  one  William  Verhulst,  who  also  ruled  but 
for  one  year.  An  island  in  the  Delaware  called  Verhulsten  island, 
seems  to  be  a memento  of  his  presence  in  New  Netherland,  and  argues 
that  he  too  was  ordered  to  make  this  part  of  the  province  the  seat  of 
his  authority.  The  time  seemed  now  to  have  come  for  establishing 
a more  elaborate  system  of  government  for  the  colony,  which  evi- 
dently had  been  showing  symptoms  of  a possibly  satisfactory  return 
on  their  investments  to  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company. 
And  when  this  determination  was  arrived  at,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion where  the  seat  of  the  new  government  should  be  placed,  what 
spot  most  conspicuously  invited  the  planting  of  a commercial  center. 

The  colonial  government  determined  upon  for  New  Netherland  was 
to  consist  first  of  a chief  executive,  the  Director-General  (Direkteur 
Generaal).  He  was  to  be  advised  by  a council  of  live  members,  who 
were  also  to  exercise  judiciary  functions,  to  sit  as  a court  for  the  trial 
of  offenses.  Their  power  of  punishment,  however,  did  not  go  beyond 
the  imposition  of  a fine,  and  all  capital  cases  must  be  transferred  to 
the  courts  of  the  mother  country.  There  was  also  to  be  a secretary  of 
the  council,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  person  in  most  need  of  an 
education  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  functions,  supplementing 
especially  the  lack  of  legal  knowledge  apt  to  characterize  the  council 
members.  Finally,  there  was  to  be  a Sellout,  or  Schoutfiscaal — that  is, 
a treasurer.  The  last-named  office  reminds  us  that  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment intended  for  the  whole  province  was  really  somewhat  mod- 
eled after  the  Dutch  municipal  system.  Later  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  details  of  those  corporations.  Here  it  will 
suffice  to  sav  that  a Dutch  citv  was  in  earliest  times  governed  bv  a 
chief  executive,  called  a Sellout,  whose  office  most  resembles  that  of 
what  we  call  a sheriff.  The  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  constituted 
the  legislative  and  judiciary  branches;  and  the  Schepens  (from  Sea- 
bini)  were  always  of  an  uneven  number,  five,  seven,  nine,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  town.  Thus,  in  the  colonial  government 
now  provided  for  New  Netherland,  we  may  already  recognize  an  in- 
cipient stage  of  municipal  existence  for  the  settlement  on  Manhattau 
Island. 

The  first  Director-General  appointed  by  the  West  India  Company 
was  Peter  Minuit.  It  has  been  supposed  he  was  a German,  because  he 
hailed  from  the  City  of  Wesel  on  the  Rhine.  But  as  we  learn  that  he 
was  a deacon  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  there,  we  at  once  see 
that  he  must  have  been  a member  of  the  colony  of  Dutch  refugees 
from  persecution  who  made  Wesel  their  home  in  the  days  of  Alva.  It 
was  here  in  1568  that  the  first  synod  of  the  Holland  churches  was 
held,  and  enough  of  the  refugees  would  naturally  establish  them- 
selves permanently  to  constitute  a church.  The  director's  name,  too, 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  a German  origin,  but  is  decidedly  Dutch. 
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Tin*  live  members  of  the  council  were  Peter  Bylvelt,  .Jacob  Elbertsen 
Wissink,  John  Jansen  Brouwer,  Pinion  Dircksen  Pos,  and  Keynert 
Harniensen — all  good  solid  Dutch  names,  and  indicating  that  those 
wl,o  bore  them  were  not  only  Dutchmen,  but  the  sons  of  Dutchmen. 
The  secretary  was  Isaac  de  Kasieres,  evidently  a Walloon,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  so  many  of  that  people  made  up  the  colony.  Last- 
ly, the  Schout-liseal,  or  treasurer,  was  John  Lampe,  which  might  be 
cither  a Dutch  or  a Walloon  name. 

Peter  Minuit  and  his  council  (without  the  secretary,  who  went  in  a 
later  vessel)  sailed  from  Amsterdam  in  the  Sea  Mew  on  December 
11),  1625.  Detained  by  ice  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  harbor  of  Texel  was 
not  finally  cleared  till  January  9,  and  on  May  4,  1G26 — an  eventful 
day,  therefore,  in  our  city’s  history — the  Sea  Mew  arrived  before 
Manhattan  Island. 

The  first  act  of  the  colonial  government,  under  the  express  direc- 
tion of  the  authorities  at  home,  was  one  of  which  the  great  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  America  may  well  be  proud;  a prime  incident  to 
record  among  her  annals.  It  was  well  that  her  foundations  were  laid 
in  honest  dealing  with  the  ignorant;  in  justice  and  integrity,  when 
the  law  of  nations  was  one  of  might  only,  with  no  regard  for  right, 
untutored  savages  being  a party  to  the  transaction.  Indubitable  evi- 
dence of  what  took  place  so  early  in  our  city’s  history  is  at  hand. 
Any  one  may  go  to  the  archives  at  The  Hague  in  Holland,  and,  upon 
request,  with  cordial  courtesy  will  be  shown  a letter,  dated  November 
5, 1626.  It  is  the  identical  missive  that  was  sent  by  a Mr.  P.  Schaglien 
— the  member  of  the  States  General  attending  the  “ Assembly  of  the 
XIN.”  of  the  West  India  Company — to  his  colleagues  in  The  Hague, 
announcing  that  a ship  had  arrived  the  day  before,  bringing  news 
from  Manhattan  Island.  The  all-important  item  reads:  “ They  have 
bought  the  island  Manhattes  from  the  wild  men  for  the  value  of  sixty 
guilders;  it  is  11,000  morgens  in  extent.”  Thus  for  §21  the  island, 
roughtly  estimated  as  containing  over  22,000  acres  of  land,  was  duly 
and  regularly  purchased  by  the  Company.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
ridicule  this  honorable  transaction;  to  sneer  at  it  as  practically  a 
cheat,  because  of  the  enormous  disproportion  of  price  to  the  value  of 
the  possession.  Even  royalty  has  been  represented  as  attempting  (it 
must  be  said  not  very  successfully)  to  sharpen  its  wits  upon  the  inci- 
dent. But  what  were  a few  thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  Indians 
roaming  over  miles  of  it  continually,  compared  with  the  glittering 
glory  of  utensils  and  trinkets  and  gaudy  dress-stuffs  or  blankets,  to 
the  value  of  more  than  four  times  §21,  as  money  counted  in  that  day. 
It  was  an  honest,  honorable  transaction,  worthily  inaugurating  the 
trade  and  traffic  of  America’s  mercantile  and  financial  capital;  satis- 
fying the  instincts  of  justice  and  equity  in  the-  savage  breast;  and 
setting  an  example  that  was  not  conspicuously  followed  until  the 
days  of  Penn  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia. 
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The  first  act  having  been  properly  to  acquire  the  land  upon  which 
tlu-v  were  to  settle,  active  preparations  went  on  immediately  to  oc- 
cupy and  improve  it.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  farmers  had  broken 
.-round  and  sown  their  grain;  and  before  the  ship  carrying  the  news 
of  the  purchase  sailed  to  Holland,  the  harvest  was  safely  and  abun- 
dantly gathered.  But  while  the  relations  with  the  Indians  were  be- 
gun upon  a footing  of  friendship,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  against 
emergencies  in  case  of  neighbors  so  uncertain.  Our  Dutch  contem- 
porary historian  again  places  us  under  obligation  by  recording  that 
the  expedition  included  a military  engineer,  and  he  even  gives  us  his 
mime  as  Kryn  Frederickse.  Under  his  directions  the  lines  for  a fort 
were  soon  laid  out,  on  the  spot  that  may  be  indicated  in  a general 
way  as  the  block  bounded  to-day  by  Bridge,  Whitehall,  State  (or  Bat- 
tery Park)  streets  and  Bowling  Green.  Earthworks  rudely  thrown 
up  along  the  lines  marked  out  were  at  first  the  only  fortifications, 
but  in  the  course  of  a few  years  these  were  faced  with  mason  work 
of  good  quarry  stone  on  the  inside.  At  the  same  time  a storehouse 
was  put  up  of  stone,  or  of  brick  baked  on  the  spot;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  which,  as  the  Dutch  word  steen  ” may  denote  either  one  or 
the  other.  This  necessary  building  was  erected  toward  the  east  of 
the  fort;  a street  called  after  it,  Winckel  Street,  is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, but  it  ran  parallel  to  Whitehall  and  Broad  streets,  and  about 
half  way  between.  A mill,  whose  motive  power  was  a literal  horse, 
was  also  constructed,  perhaps  of  boards,  and  it  is  Wassenaer  again 
who  tells  us  that  the  upper  loft  was  used  for  religious  services. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  city's  early  history  was  a sort  of 
formal  embassy  from  Manhattan  Island,  or  Fort  Amsterdam, to  Plym- 
outh Colony.  The  sturdy  Pilgrims  could  not  forget  that  they  were 
Englishmen;  so,  in  spite  of  their  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Dutch 
for  having  sheltered  them  so  long  from  their  sovereign’s  wrath,  at 
Leyden  and  elsewhere,  they  could  not  refrain  themselves  from  call- 
ing in  question  the  title  of  the  West  India  Company  to  regions  that 
were  considered  to  be  a part  of  Virginia,  and  therefore  claimed  to  be 
England’s  property.  One  or  two  communications  by  letter  between 
Governor  Bradford  and  Director  Minuit  proving  unsatisfactory,  at 
Bradford's  request  a responsible  member  of  the  government  was 
dispatched  to  Plymouth  for  a personal  conference.  The  person  se- 
lected was  Secretary  de  Basieres.  He  had  arrived  in  July,  1G2G,  in 
the  ship  The  Arms  of  Amsterdam,  which  in  September  returned 
to  Holland  with  the  news  of  the  purchase  of  Manhattan.  In  the 
spring  of  1G27  he  set  out  on  this  important  mission,  attended  by  a 
party  of  soldiers  with  a trumpeter,  as  a guard  of  honor.  He  em- 
barked in  the  good  ship  Nassau,  which  threaded  its  course  safely 
through  treacherous  Hell  Gate,  and  smoothly  over  the  broad  bosom 
<>f  the  Sound,  and  landed  its  passengers  and  the  goods  intended  for 
presents  and  traffic  at  the  head  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  A boat  was  sent 
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from  Plymouth  as  far  as  it  would  go  up  the  creek  running  into  the 
peninsula  from  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  in  it  de  Basie  res  took  passage.  Un- 
der the  gay  sound  of  trumpet  and  drum  the  Secretary  made  his  entry 
into  the  Pilgrim's  stronghold,  doubtless  met  near  the  famous  Bock  by 
Captain  Myles  Standish  and  his  company,  drawn  up  in  approved  mili- 
tary style.  Thus  mutual  explanations  were  made  in  a friendly  spirit, 
and  an  entente  cordiale  established  between  the  great  powers  occupy- 
ing isolated  portions  of  the  American  wilderness.  Those  were  the 
davs  when  the  Dutch  could  still  teach  the  Yankees  a trick  or  two; 

•j  > 

and  one  result  of  de  Basieres’s  visit  was  the  adoption  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  wampum,  or  beads,  as  currency,  in  negotiating  with  the 
Indians,  a medium  long  before  in  use  between  the  Dutch  and  their 
savage  neighbors. 

Whatever  were  the  relations  with  other  colonies,  whatever  was 
doing  in  other  portions  of  New  Netherland,  the  supreme  interest  for 
us  centers  upon  that  tongue  of  land,  that  lower  extremity  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  where  we  recognize  in  embryo  the  beginnings  of  the 
second  city  in  the  world.  And  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
bring  much  of  the  life  and  situation  of  those  primitive  days  before 
our  minds,  upon  the  most  authentic  information. 

Among  these  beginnings  it  is  not  improper  to  notice  that  of 
church  organization.  This  was  only  two  years  behind  the  establish- 
ment of  colonial  government.  Beligious  services,  however,  were 
provided  for  at  the  very  commencement.  In  the  Director’s  company 
arrived  two  lay  readers,  or  Visitors  of  the  Sick  (Krankenbesoekers), 
Sebastian  Jansen  Crol,  and  Jan  Huyck  or  Huyglien,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Peter  Minuit.  These  conducted  services  in  the  upper  loft  of 
the  horse-mill  already  mentioned,  leading  the  singing,  reading  the 
creed  and  commandments,  and  occasionally  a sermon  from  some 
printed  volume.  But  in  1628  arrived  the  Bev.  Jonas  Michiels  (Latin- 
ized into  Michaelius).  He  was  a graduate  of  Leyden  University,  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  1600,  and  for  several  years  was  pastor  of 
the  churches  of  Nieuwbokswoude  and  Hem,  in  the  Classis  of  Enk- 
huizen,  North  Holland.  He  had  had  considerable  experience  of  colo- 
nial life  before  coming  to  Manhattan.  In  1G24  he  was  sent  out  to  the 
recently  conquered  city  of  San  Salvador  in  Brazil.  In  1G25  we  find 
him  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  Guinea,  the  chaplain  of  the  fort  erected 
by  the  West  India  Company  there.  In  1G2T  he  was  back  in  Holland. 
But  it  was  high  time  a minister  should  be  sent  out  to  Fort  Amster- 
dam, for  it  was  the  practice  both  of  the  East  India  and  West  India 
Companies  to  provide  each  of  their  colonies  with  a clergyman  and 
schoolmaster.  So  the  West  India  directors  now  requested  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Michiels  to  serve  in  that  capacity  in  their  settlement  on  the  Hud- 
son. He  sailed  from  Amsterdam  on  January  24,  1G2S,  and  arrived  on 
April  7th.  His  wife  and  three  children  accompanied  him,  two  of  them 
little  girls  of  a very  tender  age,  and  so  hard  were  their  experiences 
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„n  board  ship  that  Mrs.  (or  Juffrouw)  Micbiels  died  seven  weeks  after 
arrival.  The  domine  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  the  rather 
rough  settlers.  He  at  once  organized  a church.  Crol  having  gone  to 
hort  Orange,  Director  Minuit,  who  had  been  a deacon  in  the  Dutch 
church  of  VVesel,  and  his  brother-in-law  Uuyghen,  who  had  been  an 
elder  of  the  Walloon  church  there,  were  duly  elected  elders  of  the 
Church  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  or  Manhattan.  This  being  done  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated,  and  several  were  received  into  the 
church  by  certificates  of  membership  from  churches  in  the  mother 
country.  A few  who  had  forgotten  or  lost  these  papers  were  re- 
ceived on  the  testimony  of  others  that  they  were  members,  the  some- 
what unsettled  condition  of  things  making  impossible  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  all  the  usual  formalities.  Thus  fifty  communicants  par- 
took of  the  Sacrament,  and  constituted  the  first  regularly  organized 
church  societ}'  on  Manhattan  Island  or  in  Greater  New  York.  It 
lias  developed  since  into  the  well-known  corporation,  the  Collegiate 
Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  New  York  City,  still  flourish- 
ing and  prominent  in  the  ecclesiastical  circles  of  the  metropolis. 
This  first  church  in  the  new  world  was  included  and  enrolled 
among  the  churches  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  was  more  democratic  in 
its  beginnings  than  it  became  since  and  is  at  present;  for  while  now 
the  Consistory,  or  Board  of  Officers,  is  a self-electing  body,  allowing 
no  vote  to  the  congregation,  these  elders  were  chosen  by  the  people. 
That  this  was  a settled  policy  and  not  a compulsory  expedient  at  the 
beginning,  admits  of  easy  proof,  for  Pastor  Michiels  was  “ intending 
the  coming  year,  if  the  Lord  permit,  to  let  one  of  them  [the  officers] 
retire,  and  to  choose  another  in  his  place,  from  a double  number  first 
lawfully  proposed  to  the  congregation.”  The  preaching  was  of 
course  in  Dutch,  yet  sometimes  to  please  the  Walloons  he  would  give 
them  a sermon  in  French.  There  was  hardly  one  among  them  that 
did  not  sufficiently  understand  the  Dutch  language;  but  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heart  the  mother  tongue  has  ever  a sweeter  and  a dearer 
sound. 

If  we  could  have  placed  ourselves  at  that  early  period  upon  some 
neighboring  height  we  would  have  seen  before  us  the  little  fort,  only 
partially  finished.  Near  it  on  the  east  rose  the  modest  but  substan- 
tial Company’s  Winckel,  or  storehouse.  Still  further  east  (perhaps 
somewhere  on  Mill  Street,  now  South  William)  stood  the  mill  that 
was  also  a church.  Ere  long  the  horse-mill  for  grinding  corn  was  sup- 
plemented by  a windmill  for  sawing  wood,  and  it  may  have  stood  on 
the  rise  of  ground  which  runs  up  Broadway  from  Bowling  Green. 
The  little  cabins  or  houses  of  the  settlers  were  scattered  in  irregular 
groups  among  these  larger  structures;  and  even  thus  early  the  record 
of  New  York’s  conflagrations  had  begun.  One  winter’s  night,  when 
the  fierce  cold  had  tempted  a householder  to  pile  on  the  logs  and  urge 
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thorn  to  too  foil  n blaze,  tho  puny  tinderbox  of  boards  and  bark  had 
taken  fire,  and  sent  the  fiames  through  a whole  group  of  like  dwell 
ings.  All  the  settlers,  however,  did  not  live  under  the  shadow  of  the 
fort.  Some  of  the  Walloons  came 
in  on  Sundays  from  quite  a dis- 
tance, perhaps  from  Staten  Is- 
land and  the  Wallabout.  perhaps 
even  as  early  as  this  from  Har- 
lem plains  or  from  beyond  the 
Harlem  Biver. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  living 
was  luxurious  at  Fort  Amster- 
dam. The  widowed  domine  could 
obtain  no  maid  servants  to  attend 
his  two  little  daughters,  and  his  boy-servant  was  of  so  little  use  to  him 
that  he  lent  him  to  the  farmers,  who  were  short  of  hands.  Butter 
and  milk  could  be  obtained  only  at  a high  figure,  for  they  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  farmers’  families  them- 
selves. Thus  most  of  the  food  wherewith  the  denizens  of  Manhattan 
had  to  content  themselves  was  hard  and  stale,  doled  out  often  like 
rations  on  shipboard  and  in  insufficient  quantity,  so  that  hunger 
could  not  have  been  an  unusual  experience.  Beans,  gray,  hard  peas, 
barley,  dried  codfish — behold  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  precursors  of  the 
patrons  of  Delmonico  and  Sherry  and  Taylor. 

The  land  seemed  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  yielded  abun- 
dant harvests  from  year  to  year;  but  the  soil  needed  much  tilling  and 
clearing  and  manuring.  The  climate  was  marked  then  as  now  by 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the  sun  being  very  hot  as  compared 
with  Holland,  and  the  winters  far  more  severe  and  quite  as  long. 
At  that  season  everybody  clad  himself  in  rough  skins,  and  wood  was 
plentiful  enough  to  prevent  suffering.  But  the  farmers  were  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  horses  and  cattle.  Laborers,  too,  were  few.  and 
often  labor  was  difficult  because  of  insufficient  or  unwholesome  food. 
These  difficulties  continued  longer  than  they  might  perhaps,  because 
the  council  were  men  of  little  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  had 
no  intelligent  view  of  the  situation  and  of  its  remedies.  There  seems 
to  have  been  also  a lack  of  definite  regulations  on  the  part  of  the 
West  India  Company  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  emergencies 
likely  to  arise  in  so  wild  a region. 

By  the  side  of  agriculture,  industry  and  manufacture,  more  of  a 
piece  with  our  city's  doings  in  these  later  days,  seem  also  to  have 
made  a fair  beginning.  Wood  was  cut  in  such  abundance  that  there 
were  not  ships  enough  to  carry  it  away,  and  a windmill  was  erected 
to  cut  it  into  timber.  Brick  yards  were  established,  but  the  brick 
baked  was  of  a poor  quality.  Oyster  shells  were  burned  for  lime,  and 
kilns  for  the  purpose  sent  up  their  smoky  volumes.  The  manufacture 
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()f  potash  was  attempted,  but  it  did  not  work  well.  Stone  was  quar- 
ried for  the  fort.  And  the  briny  water  of  the  surrounding  bays  and 
rivers  was  exposed  in  pans  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  for  the 
making  of  salt. 

A curious  picture  is  afforded  of  the  intercourse  of  the  settlers  with 
the  natives.  They  are  not  spoken  of  in  complimentary  terms  by 
pontine  Micliiels,  although  the  point  of  view  of  the  theologian  may 
nave  made  their  conspicuous  deficiencies  so  tempting  a confirmation 
of  the  Calvinistic  dogma  of  total  depravity  that  he  was  led  to  insist 
on  evidences  of  it  a little  beyond  the  facts.  The  interchange  of  ideas 
between  the  races  must  have  been  rather  defective,  for  the  Indians 
did  not  seem  anxious  to  have  the  newcomers  learn  their  language. 
They  would  half  utter  their  words,  or  break  their  sentences  in  two, 
and  call  a dozen  things  by  the  same  name.  Thus  often  a Dutchman 
would  imagine  he  had  learned  the  language  pretty  well,  when  to  his 
surprise  he  would  be  as  much  at  a loss  to  comprehend  his  savage 
neighbor  as  before  he  began.  So,  in  the  end,  the  settlers  were  content 
to  communicate  with  the  Indians  only  on  the  subject  of  trade,  where 
signs  with  the  fingers  did  more  than  words.  Perhaps  the  Indians 
were  not  so  stupid  after  all,  and  had  their  own  purpose  in  making  it 
impossible  for  the  strangers  to  understand  what  they  were  saying  to 
each  other. 

Peter  Minuit  does  not  cut  a very  prominent  figure  in  the  annals 
of  these  early  days.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  efficiency, 
and  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  One  or  two  enter- 
prises that  he  was  directly  connected  with  deserve  notice,  but  these 
unfortunately  led  to  his  recall.  The  abundance  of  the  timber  was  of 
course  conspicuous.  In  1(530  it  occurred  to  two  of  the  Walloon  colo- 
nists that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
give  the  home  country  ocular  proof 
of  it,  and  also  of  the  great  size  of  the 
pieces  that  could  be  cut.  by  construct- 
ing a vessel  phenomenally  large  for 
those  days.  Minuit  approved  of  the 
scheme,  and  pledged  the  funds  of  the 
Company  in  aid  of  it.  So  in  that  year 
there  was  built  on  the  shores  of  Man- 
hattan one  of  the  largest  ships  the 
world  had  then  ever  heard  of.  It  was 
of  twelve  hundred  tons  burden,  and 
was  named  the  Yew  Yetherland. 

But  it  was  a sort  of  white  elephant; 
indeed  it  proved  to  be,  as  to  its  com- 
parative size,  and  its  uselessness  and  ill  fortune,  the  forerunner 
of  the  Great  Eastern;  and  as  the  Company  did  not  enjoy  such  em- 
ployment of  their  funds,  it  counted  as  a charge  against  the  Director- 
General. 
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Another  complaint  against  him,  quite  as  unjust,  grew  out  of  the 
creation  of  the  Patroonships,  so  well  known  to  history.  In  1029  it 
was  felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  stimulate  the  colonizing  of 
New  Netherland.  Hence  large  tracts  of  land  were  promised  to  any 
person,  or  company,  who  would  send  out  fifty  or  more  colonists. 
These  tracts,  counted  by  the  square  miles  instead  of  acres,  were  to  be 
the  property  of  such  person,  or  company,  who  was  called  the  Patroon 
of  the  settlement — in  short,  a sort  of  feudal  lord.  In  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  this  offer  bore  fruit  in  the  establishment  of  the  Patroonship 
of  Pavonia.  This  embraced  at  first  only  the  territory  now  covered  by 
Hoboken  and  Jersey  City;  but  soon  the  Patroon  added  Staten  Island 
to  the  other  tract,  and  thus  invaded  the  territory  of  Greater  New 
York.  Manhattan  Island  was  expressly  excluded  from  the  offers  of 
the  Company.  But  parts  of  Westchester  County,  now  in  New  York, 
were  afterward  thus  held. 

Now  it  seems  that  while  the  scheme  of  the  Patroonships  was 
awaiting  the  approval  of  the  Dutch  Government,  several  of  the 
directors  of  the  West  India  Company  took  advantage  of  their  being 
“ on  the  ground  floor,”  to  walk  into  the  privileges  promised  before 
outsiders  had  a chance.  They  had  selected  through  agents  the 
choicest  spots,  and  were  ready  with  their  claims  the  moment  the 
government  approved  the  measure.  This  shrewdness  on  the  part  of 
a few  disgusted  the  directors  of  the  Company  who  had  not  been  quite 
so  alert,  and  their  annoyance  vented  itself  upon  the  Director-Gen- 
eral. It  was  supposed  he  had  favored  the  schemes  of  the  successful 
Patroons,  although  he  had  been  helpless  in  the  matter,  and  had 
simply  obeyed  the  instructions  that  had  come.  The  States  General, 
disapproving  of  the  excessive  land-grants,  and  holding  Minuit  re- 
sponsible for  their  enormous  extent  in  every  instance,  demanded  his 
recall.  So  in  1683,  accompanied  by  Treasurer  Lampe,  and  also,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Domine  Michiels,  Teter  Minuit  embarked  in  the  Eu- 
dracht,  and  returned  to  Holland. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

UNDER  THE  DUTCH  FLAG. 

LIE  first  of  that  dynasty  of  Dutch  colonial  potentates  im- 
mortalized by  the  pages  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  was 
not  the  man  whom  we  have  just  seen  departing  from  these 
shores,  but  Walter  Van  Twiller.  Doubtless  for  the  arrival 
astonishing  vessel  the  Goede  Vrouw,  and  for  the  settle- 
the  mud  of  Communipaw,  and  for  the  exploring  voyages  of 
nloff  Van  Kortlandt,  the  Dreamer, — the  learned  Knickerbocker  had 
access  to  documents  which  have  unfortunately  escaped  us.  But  as 
t he  only  historian  of  repute  who  wrote  and  published  before  Knick- 
erbocker, begins  the  story  of  Dutch  colonial  rule  with  Van  Twiller, 
and  has  only  some  slight  suspicions  of  Minuit,  we  may  make  a 
shrewd  guess  as  to  the  sources  whence  old  Diedrich  drew  his  stores 
<>f  information  when  it  came  to  real  history.  It  would  be  well,  there- 
fore, while  we  continue  to  laugh  over  his  diverting  pages,  to  be  some- 
what cautious  about  receiving  their  testimony  regarding  facts  and 
conditions  therein  described. 

Already  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter we  have  given  a glimpse  of 
t lie  Dutch  which  hardly  tallies 
with  Knickerbocker’s  account 
of  them.  By  him — Lowell  re- 
marks, with  a dash  of  indigna- 
tion in  his  words — by  him, 

“ the  ships  of  the  greatest  navi- 
gators in  the  world  were  rep- 
resented as  sailing  equally 
well  stern-foremost.”  It  was  a 
pity  that  in  the  service  of 
humor  Irving  should  have  al- 
lowed himself  these  unrelieved 
misrepresentations;  for  they 
fell  too  cordially  into  line  with 
the  scorn  which  the  republican 
I Mitch  had  long  suffered  at  the  hands  of  those  who  hated  their  princi- 
ples. “ For  more  than  a centum"  ” — to  cite  Lowell  again — “ the  Dutch 
were  the  laughing-stock  of  polite  Europe.  . . . Meanwhile,  dur- 
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ing  that  very  century  of  scorn,  they  were  the  best  artists,  sailors, 
merchants,  bankers,  printers,  scholars,  jurisconsults,  and  statesmen 
in  Europe."  It  was  this  habit  of  scornful  contemplation  of  the 
Dutch  which  made  Irving's  jcu  d'csprit  so  inopportune,  and  caused 
a rollicking  piece  of  humor  to  become  a most  harmful  and  almost 
irreparable  defamation  of  the  Dutch.  The  world  of  letters  was  too 
ready  to  accept  caricatures  as  facts  with  regard  to  them. 

Walter  Van  Twiller,  the  second  Director-General  of  New  Netliei- 
land,  arrived  at  his  post  on  Manhattan  Island,  in  the  “ Salt-Moun- 
tain ” (Z<jut  Bvnj),  in  April.  1633.  His  council  was  composed  of  four 
members:  Captain  John  Jansen  Hesse,  Martin  Gerritsen,  Andrew 
Hudde,  and  Jacques  Bentyn.  John  van  (or  de)  Kemund,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Rasieres  as  secretary,  so  that  this  official  again,  as  well  as 
the  last  named  of  the  council,  represented  the  Walloon  element  in  tin- 
government  circle.  The  secretary  under  Minuit  received  the  niuniti 
cent  salary  of  $13  per  month,  and  no  doubt  this  was  Remund's  sti- 
pend also  under  the  new  administration.  The  Sellout  or  Sheriff, 
whose  main  province  of  authority  was  to  be  Manhattan  rather  than 
New  Netherland,  was  Conrad  Notelman.  The  presence  of  a military 
man,  Captain  Hesse,  in  the  council,  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a company  of  one  hundred  and  four  soldiers  came  over  in  the 
same  ship  with  the  Director.  This  was  a rather  formidable  propor- 
tion of  army  to  citizens,  when  we  reflect  that  only  a few  years  before, 
at  a time  of  temporary  panic,  when  nearly  all  New  Netherland  was 
gathered  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam  as  chickens  are 
gathered  under  a hen's  maternal  wings  in  the  hour  of  peril,  the 
whole  number  of  souls  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  seventy,  or 
six  less  than  were  in  the  ship  with  Paul  when  it  went  to  pieces  on  the 
island  of  Malta.  This  earliest  census  of  Greater  New  York,  dated 
1628,  is  worth  remembering  as  we  count  our  present  millions. 

There  must  have  been  Dutchmen  and  Dutchmen  in  Van  Twiller’ s 
day,  as  there  are  Dutchmen  and  Dutchmen,  or  Yankees  and  Yankees, 
to-day,  or  any  time.  That  is,  there  are  always  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
And  Van  Twiller  was  of  a kind  to  almost  justify  Irving’s  wildest 
caricatures.  He  gave  evidence  of  his  fitness  to  figure  as  clown  in  anv 
book  that  wished  to  make  him  one,  only  a fecv  days  after  his  arrival 
at  Manhattan.  On  April  13,  1633,  an  English  ship,  the  “ William." 
guided  by  a Dutchman  who  used  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  West 
India  Company  at  Albany,  or  Fort  Orange,  came  up  the  Bay,  and 
coolly  proceeded  to  go  up  the  river.  Of  course  she  was  hailed  and 
ordered  to  stop.  Her  crew  was  summoned  on  shore  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  themselves.  The  captain  claimed  that  the  Hudson's  river 
and  all  adjoining  territories  were  English  property,  and  the  ship  had. 
a perfect  right  to  trade  there.  This  was  denied.  But  on  being  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  vessel,  the  captain  defied  the  director's 
protest,  and  gayly  sailed  northward  out  of  sight.  Then  did  the  vai- 
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iant  Walter  summon  citizens  and  soldiers  to  the  water’s  edge,  and, 
broaching  a cask  of  the  Company’s  best  wine,  bade  every  one  drink 
i be  health  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  confusion  of  his  enemies, 
as  a mode  of  asserting  the  Dutch  title  to  New  Netherland.  The  as- 
sertion was  very  cordially  indorsed,  but  it  did  not  stop  the  progress 
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of  the  William.  A more  effective  method  to  secure  that  end  was 
followed  at  the  instance  of  a quite  different  stamp  of  man,  who  had 
arrived  at  Manhattan  almost  simultaneously  with  the  director. 
This  was  Captain  David  Pietersen  de  Vries,  one  of  the  Patroons  of 
the  Swanendael  Estate  on  the  Delaware,  a man  of  great  capacity  in 
affairs  and  decision  of  character,  whose  frequent  appearances  upon 
the  stage  in  this  early  history  of  the  colony  were  invariably  creditable 
to  himself  and  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  community.  By  his  ad- 
vice a force  of  soldiers  was  sent  after  the  intruding  stranger,  and 
thus  their  impudent  trade  with  the  Indians  upon  Dutch  territory 
was  effectually  stopped. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Province  of  New  Netherland  had  hither- 
to yielded  the  West  India  Company  any  very  large  profits.  In  tin- 
year  preceding  Van  Twiller’s  arrival,  the  largest  figure  in  the  ex- 
ports of  furs  had  been  reached — 143,125  florins.  But  imports  of  vari- 
ous goods  and  wares  for  the  support  of  the  colonists  and  to  purchase 
peltries  to  the  amount  of  31,320  florins,  offset  the  other;  while  in  1031 
there  had  been  no  exports  at  all,  and  the  imports  at  the  cost  of  the 
Company  had  amounted  to  17,355  florins.  De  Laet,  the  historian  of 
the  Company,  and  one  of  its  directors,  sums  up  the  exports  and  im- 
ports for  nine  years  from  1624  to  1032,  and  makes  the  total  of  the  one 
454,127  florins,  and  of  the  other  272,847  florins;  leaving  a net  gain  of 
181,280  florins,  or  872,512,  a little  over  88,000  per  annum. 

Surely  this  was  nothing  to  boast  of  by  the  side  of  the  millions 
yielded  by  the  single  happy  capture  of  a silver  fleet.  But  the  well-lined 
coffers  of  the  Company,  as  a result  of  these  more  brilliant  exploits, 
enabled  them  to  put  funds  into  Van  Twiller’s  hands  for  the  purpose 
of  making  things  more  comfortable  and  attractive  on  Manhattan 
Island,  thereby  inducing  larger  colonization,  and  securing  eventually 
more  satisfactory  returns.  At  once  upon  Van  Twiller’s  arrival, 
preparations  were  begun  for  completing  the  fort.  Its  walls  were 
now  strongly  faced  with  stone  on  the  inside.  Barracks  for  the  sol- 
diers were  built  along  the  west  wall,  and  a commodious  house  for  the 
Governor  along  the  east  wall,  inside  the  quadrangle.  The  principal 
gate  was  on  the  north,  guarded  by  a small  redoubt  called  a horn, 
where  Bowling  Green  is  now.  There  was  a small  gate  on  the  water- 
side, for  the  river  came  close  up  against  the  fort,  all  that  ground  now 
forming  Battery  Park  having  been  since  filled  in.  A saw  mill  was 
erected  on  Xooten  (now  Governor’s)  Island.  A windmill  also  was 
placed  upon  the  southeast  corner  of  the  fortifications,  thus  strangely 
combining  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  war;  though  it  may  well  be  that 
the  mill  also  effectively  served  the  purposes  of  war.  The  savages 
must  have  looked  with  awe  and  alarm  upon  the  strange  object  with 
its  wildly  gyrating  arms. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  present  administration  was  the  divi- 
sion of  the  territory  of  the  lower  portion  of  Manhattan  Island  into 
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r irms,  carefully  measured  and  numbered.  These  farms  bore  a name 
u Dutch  which  has  become  quite  familiar  in  our  city’s  history,  and 
..till  designates  a famous  and  somewhat  unique  thoroughfare.  The 
Hutch  name  was  ‘‘  Bouwerij  ” or  “ Bouwerei,”  meaning  land  to  be 
cultivated;  but  the  form  of  the  word  has  been  anglicized  plioneti- 
cal I v into  Bowery.  There  were  six  of  these  “ bouweries.”  A tract 
called  the  “ Company's  Garden  ” stretched  from  the  fort  to  about 
Wall  Street  on  the  west  of  Broadway,  a very  narrow  strip,  as  the 
ground  covered  by  Greenwich  and  Washington  Streets  was  not  yet 
made.”  Beyond  this  garden  lay  farm  No.  1,  reaching  perhaps 
about  as  far  as  Chambers  Street.  No.  3 went  up  to  the  borders  of  the 
later  Greenwich  village,  and  No.  5 must  have  included  the  territory 
thus  designated  subsequently.  On  the  east  side  of  a road  which  after- 
ward became  famous  as  our  Broadway,  lay  farms  2,  4,  and  6,  of  which 
No.  4 embraced  the  spot  then  sometimes  called  the  “ plain  of  Man- 
hattan,” subsequently  better  known  as  the  Commons  and  City  Hall 
Park.  Thus  were  the  farms  laid  out;  but  they  were  by  no  means 
all  occupied.  It  is  upon  these  silent  solitudes  of  tangled  forests,  and 
weedy  creeks,  and  sluggish  ponds,  with  only  here  and  there  a fur- 
rowed field,  or  rolling  pasture,  and  scarce  a house  anywhere,  that 
now  are  seen  the  huge  “ cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces  ” 
of  business.  As  more  colonists  came  out,  and  occasional  vessels 
arrived  with  cattle  and  horses,  the  agricultural  returns  were  increas- 
ingly encouraging.  Besides  ordinary  farm  products,  canary  seed 
was  experimented  with,  even  the  Arms  of  Amsterdam,  in  1026, 
carrying  specimens  of  that  article.  But  there  was  undoubted  suc- 
cess attained  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Two  Englishmen  from 
Virginia,  George  Holmes  and  Thomas  Hall,  introduced  its  culture, 
and  they  were  given  a generous  reception  among  the  colonists.  By 
a somewhat  artificial  expedient  Fort  Amsterdam,  as  the  settlement 
was  called,  was  made  the  beneficiary  of  the  fur  trade  going  on 
throughout  the  whole  province.  It  was  given  the  stapel-recht , or 
" staple-right,”  which  Holland’s  earliest  Count  Dirk  had  bestowed 
upon  his  capital  city  of  Dortrecht  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  That  is,  all  the  peltries  gathered  throughout  New 
Netherland  by  Dutch  vessels  had  to  be  brought  to  Manhattan,  there 
to  be  weighed  or  priced,  and  some  kind  of  duty  exacted  before  final 
shipment.  De  Laet’s  records  show  that  in  1033  peltry  exports  had 
fallen  off  from  the  previous  year  to  only  91,375  florins’  worth.  But 
in  1035  they  had  again  run  up  to  the  value  of  134,925  florins  (§53,770); 
but,  as  is  seen,  even  this  was  less  than  the  exports  of  1032.  Hence 
the  West  India  Company  continued  to  complain  of  their  unprofitable 
venture  in  the  untoward  climate  of  North  America,  compared  to 
what  they  drew  from  the  more  genial  coasts  of  Guiana  and  Brazil. 

In  the  same  ship  with  Director  Van  T wilier  arrived  the  Rev.  Ever- 
ardus  Bogardus  (in  Dutch,  Evert  Bogert)  to  be  the  pastor  of  the 
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church  already  organized,  and  the  first  schoolmaster,  Adam  Roe- 
landsen.  There  may  not  have  been  a very  great  number  of  children 
on  the  island,  or  perhaps  their  desire  for  learning  was  not  consum- 
ing. At  any  rate  Schoolmaster  Roelandsen  found  it  expedient,  in 
addition  to  his  pedagogical  duties,  to  assume  the  conduct  of  a 
“ bleekery,”  or  bleac-hery;  that  is,  a washing  establishment,  such  a* 
are  carried  on  upon  a large  scale  in  Holland  by  reason  of  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  linen  possessed  by  every  household.  The  school 
was  undoubtedly  held  in  connection  with  the  church,  and  probablv 
in  the  same  building. 

For  a church  edifice  there  now  soon  arose,  in  the  wake  of  that  ac- 
tivity in  building  which  came  with  the  advent  of  the  new  Director. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  a large  expenditure  of  money  was  permitted 
for  this  sacred  purpose,  as  compared  with  those  for  civic  structures. 
“ Rude  materials  ” it  is  told  us,  very  likely  plain  boards,  were  used  in 
its  construction.  What  its  shape  was  is  not  recorded,  but  it  was 
later  compared  to  a barn  by  Captain  de  Vries..  It  stood  where  now 
we  find  33  Pearl  Street.  Gradually  clusters  of  houses  followed  tlic 
lines  of  the  fort  or  the  contour  of  the  shore.  The  river  front  came  up 
as  far  as  Pearl  Street  in  that  early  day,  and  the  block  from  present 
Whitehall  Street  to  Broad,  was  called  “ the  Strand  ” (or  “ the 
Water  ” sometimes).  Among  the  rude  neighboring  houses  or  cabins 
of  the  congregation  rose  now  this  modest  ecclesiastical  edifice,  the 
first  to  grace  or  bless  Manhattan  Island.  Perhaps  a “ pastorie  " or 
parsonage  was  soon  built  for  Domine  Bogardus,  on  Whitehall  near 
Bridge,  or  Bridge  near  Whitehall,  depending  upon  what  part  of  the 
lot  the  house  was  put.  Bogardus  was  a widower,  however,  at  this 
time,  and  may  not  have  been  in  a hurry  for  a house.  We  shall  find  as 
the  years  go  on  that  the  Domine  was  not  of  a mild  temperament. 
He  felt  called  upon  to  pay  his  compliments  publicly  to  Director  Van 
Twiller,  rebuking  him  for  alleged  malfeasance  in  office.  He  called 
him  a “child  of  the  devil”  (cen  duyveVs  kind),  and  promised  to  give 
him  a shake  from  the  pulpit.  And  under  Kieft  things  came  to  a pass 
much  worse.  It  is  rather  sad  to  note  these  unfriendly  relations  be- 
tween the  civil  and  religious  powers,  as  compared  with  the  excellent 
harmony  and  co-operation  existing  under  Minuit. 

Walter  Van  Twiller  was  not  altogether  undeserving  of  the  threat- 
ened, pulpit  shake-up.  He  was  given  to  land  speculation  on  a large 
scale.  The  scale  was  only  large  in  the  way  of  acres  then:  could  his 
transactions  have  been  transferred  to  these  days,  it  would  have  been 
enormous  also  in  the  way  of  dollars.  He  made  use  of  his  official  posi- 
tion to  get  possession  of  Pagganck,  or  Nut  Island  (now  Governor's!: 
and  to  match  this  insular  property  he  quite  symmetrically  added  m 
it  a few  other  islands  in  the  East  River.  Some  of  his  council  fol- 
lowed so  excellent  an  example  and  voted  themselves  a goodly  portion 
of  Greater  New  York.  Fifteen  thousand  acres  on  Long  Island,  now 
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including  the  Town  of  Flatlands,  a part  of  Brooklyn,  were  thus  di- 
between  them.  It  was  a strange  fact  that  while  the  six  com- 
j.aiiv  farms  were  poorly  stocked  and  hardly  profitable,  Van  Twiiler 
.,n,l  his  henchmen  were  signally  prosperous  as  farmers.  Lubbertus 
Van  Dincklageu,  who  had  succeeded  Notelman  as  Sellout,  remon- 
strated with  the  Director-Gen- 
,-ral;  so  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  office,  minus  arrears 
for  salary,  and  shipped  to  Hol- 
land. But  this  act  of  disci- 
pline proved  a sort  of  boom- 
erang for  the  Director.  II  is 
official  irregularities,  his  fre- 
quent debaucheries,  his  ex- 
ceedingly questionable  private 
life,  were  plainly  laid  before 
the  West  India  Company  by 
Van  Dincklageu.  Indeed,  the 
case  against  Van  Twiiler  ap- 
peared so  clear  that  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  office.  He 
seemed  to  care  little  for  the  disgrace,  remaining  in  the  colony  to  make 
the  most  that  he  could  of  hiis  lands,  possessing,  besides  his  islands  in 
the  East  Biver,  a colony  on  Staten  Island,  and  a tobacco  plantation 
and  dwelling  house  on  Manhattan.  He  also  dealt  in  cattle,  with  great 
success;  for  in  the  general  dearth  of  cattle  he  profited  largely  by 
letting  out  his  own  abundant  and  excellent  stock  to  his  neighbors. 

William  Kieft,  the  next  Director-General  of  New  Netlierland, 
reached  Manhattan  or  Fort  Amsterdam  on  March  28,  1038.  Of  his 
antecedents  very  little  is  known,  and  that  little  not  of  a savory  char- 
acter. Once  a bankrupt  in  business,  and  accused,  though  not  convict- 
ed, of  having  defrauded  captives  in  Turkish  power  of  their  ransom, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  West  India  Company  sent  out  a 
person  of  a reputation  so  shady  to  be  the  chief  personage  in  their  col- 
ony of  New  Netherland.  They  must  have  held  the  enterprise  there  in 
supreme  contempt,  especially  when  almost  at  the  same  time  they 
sent  out  as  their  Governor-General  in  Brazil  no  less  a person  than 
•Tohn  Maurice,  Count  of  Nassau,  a cousin  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Tradition  has  it  that  Kieft  was  a man  of  small  stature.  His  mind 
was  no  larger  than  His  body;  he  was  self-willed  and  vindictive,  and  by 
Ids  cruelty,  born  perhaps  of  timidity,  he  brought  shame  and  disaster 
alike  upon  the  Dutch  name  and  the  Dutch  possessions.  He  came  pre- 
pared to  exercise  to  the  full  t lie  petty  tyranny  in  which  such  a soul  as 
his  would  particularly  delight.  His  council  consisted  of  a single  per- 
son, Dr.  John  de  la  Montague,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  from  persecu- 
tion in  his  native  France.  To  make  this  arrangement  more  farcical 
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still,  lie  gave  one  vote  to  the  doctor  and  claimed  two  for  himself,  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  West  India  Company  should  have  ordered 
or  sanctioned  a scheme  of  government  so  ridiculous  as  this.  There  was 
a provincial  secretary,  Cornelius  Van  Tienhoven,  and  a JSchout-hscal. 
as  before.  Hut  lvielt  was  determined  to  be  sovereign  in  the  colony. 
“ i have  more  power  here,”  he  said  at  one  time,  “ than  the  Conipam 
itself;  therefore,  i may  do  and  allow  in  this  country  what  1 please.  1 
am  my  own  master,  for  1 have  my  commission  not  from  the  Company, 
but  from  the  JStates-General.”  The  prospects  of  the  infant  colony 
could  not  have  been  of  the  brightest,  with  such  a man  to  direct  their 
a 11  airs. 

Yet  there  was  much  to  raise  people's  expectations  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  William  the  Testy.  Kieft  was  a man  of  energy  and 
business  activity.  Among  the  tirst  things  he  did  was  to  put  in  good 
order  the  Company's  bouweries,  and  as  the  promise  of  better  terms 
and  vigorous  management  was  made  widely  known  in  the  home  coun- 
try, a number  of  colonists  of  the  better  class  began  to  come  over. 
These  leased  or  purchased  tracts  of  land  in  various  portions  of 
Greater  (New  York.  Ex-Director  Van  Twiller,  pocketing  the  disgrace 
of  his  removal,  added  to  his  former  plantations  by  leasing  Company's 
farm  Yo.  o,  embracing  the  later  Milage  of  Greenwich,  a tract  called 
by  the  Indians  Sapohanican.  Kot  to  be  behind  his  chief,  Andreas 
liudde,  the  ex-councilor,  not  satisfied  with  the  part  ownership  of 
Flatlands,  secured  the  lease  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Manhattan,  or  part  of  the  present  Harlem.  In  the 
vicinity,  or  in  that  part  of  Harlem  lying  between  Eighth  Avenue  and 
the  Harlem  liiver,  was  Councilor  La  Montague's  plantation  of  “ Yre- 
dendael  ” (Peacedale),  and  Secretary  Van  Tienhoven  leased  and  oper- 
ated a farm  on  the  Harlem  exactly  opposite,  thus  near  Motthaven. 
Joachim  Petersen  Kuyter  had  another  plantation  bordering  on  the 
Harlem,  which  he  styled  Zegendael  (Elissvale),  and  Jonas  Bronek 
opposite  him,  cultivated  a tract  running  from  the  Harlem  to  the 
Bronx  liiver,  naming  it  “ Emmaus.”  Meanwhile  de  Vries  had  come 
to  the  colony  again  late  in  11338,  and  started  a colony  on  Staten  Island 
for  the  Patroon  Cornelius  Melyn,  who  arrived  with  Kuyter  in  1(339. 
De  Vries  also  settled  on  a farm  on  Manhattan  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  fort.  Coney  Island  was  embraced  within  a lease  then  given, 
and  later  Kieft  purchased  from  the  Indians  for  the  Company  a tract 
of  land  reaching  from  Coney  Island  to  Gowauus,  opposite  Governor's 
Island. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  must  be  mentioned  Adriaen  Minder 
Dom  ic,  who  came  to  Manhattan  from  Bensselaerswyck,  a doctor  of 
laws,  and  a Jonlcheer,  or  Yonlcer,  a kind  of  squire  or  night.  For  im- 
portant services  rendered  he  acquired,  in  1(34(5,  as  Patroon,  a large 
tract  of  land  running  north  along  the  Hudson  from  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Creek  beyond  the  present  Yonkers  (which  derives  its  name  from  him). 
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«»<1  back  to  tlie  Saw  Mill  River.  Thus  another  portion  of  Greater 
Now  York  was  occupied,  and  a man  of  importance,  who  made  his 
presence  notably  felt  in  later  years,  was  added  to  the  population  gath- 
ering around  the  fort. 


NEW  AMSTERDAM  IN  1656, 
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Before  the  Indian  wars  which  devastated  the  Greater  Xew  York 
territory  from  one  end  to  the  other  during  Kieft's  term  had  readme 
their  height,  several  remarkable  settlements  had  taken  place  within 
that  territory.  These  were  made  by  various  people  of  the  Anabap- 
tist persuasion,  who  were  subjected  to  tierce  persecution  in  the  col- 
onies controlled  by  the  Puritans.  In  Xew  Xetherland  they  received 
a hearty  welcome.  They  were  permitted  to  lease  or  purchase  land  on 
favorable  terms.  Prominent  among  the  leaders  of  these  companies 
were  two  ladies,  .Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  and  Lady  Moody.  Mrs 
Hutchinson  came  lirst  to  Massachusetts  in  1034,  but  in  1038  she  wa- 
forced  into  exile.  Then  for  a while  she  sought  refuge  in  Bhoih 
Island,  but  after  her  husband’s  death  she  came  to  Xew  Xetherland 
feeling  more  secure  from  the  arm  of  Puritan  persecution  there.  Ii 
1042  she  and  her  adherents  settled  at  Pelham  Xeck,  where  the  Hutch 
inson  Biver  still  Hows  in  that  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  an 
nexed  district,  to  remind  us  of  her  presence.  A year  later  Lad\ 
Moody  settled  at  Gravesend,  Long  Island,  lately  incorporated  inn 
Brooklyn,  now  quite  at  the  southern  limit  of  Greater  Xew  York.  Sin 
had  sought  freedom  of  opinion  in  religion  near  Salem,  Mass.,  and  was 
for  a time  a member  of  tin*  Congregational  church  there.  But  hei 
convictions  regarding  infant  baptism  could  not  be  tolerated.  So  sin 
broke  up  a very  flourishing  and  well-appointed  settlement,  and  trails 
ferred  it  to  Kieft's  domain,  the  tract  now  called  Gravesend  beiiiL. 
assigned  to  her.  A strongly  fortified  house  marked  the  center  of 
the  new  plantation,  about  which  clustered  the  houses  of  friends  ami 
dependents.  There  was  a stockade  surrounding  these  dwellings,  and 
the  farm  lands  lay  outside.  Lady  Moody  took  no  chances  on  the  In 

dians,  and  it  was  well  she  was 
so  prudent,  as  she  soon  had 
reason  to  find  out.  In  1(142  a 
company  of  Anabaptists,  un 
der  the  leadership  of  Bev. 
Francis  Doughty,  received  a 
grant  or  lease  of  land  at  “ Mes 
pat.’’  or  Maspeth.  Long  Island: 
after  flu*  Indians  had  wipe1' 
out  this  plantation,  some  <li> 
pute  arising  betweet  the  min 
ister  and  his  followers  as  t" 
the  proprietary  rights  to  Mo- 
pat.  Mr.  Doughty  and  others 
in  1(145,  took  up  land  when 
the  Village  of  Flushing  is  m>\' 
located.  And  finally,  in  1(143,  John  Throgmorton  and  thirty-five  Ana 
baptist  families  received  permission  to  settle  in  that  part  of  Tic 
Bronx  Borough  which  includes  Throgg’s  Xeck,  a name  derived  from 
that  of  the  leader  of  these  refugees. 


CHl/KCH  AND  (iOVKUXOK's  1IOI  SK 
IN  Four. 
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\s  shall  appear  later,  Ivieft  was  not  much  of  a religious  man,  and 
• mav  he  his  indifference  to  religion  that  made  him  so  tolerant  of  all 
F„r,  in  addition  to  the  above  instances,  which  may  be  set  to 
i(js  rn*dit  or  discredit,  as  it  may  please  the  reader,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
>H-ie<l  that  it  was  during  his  administration  that  notable  protection 

.1  s a Horded  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Fathers  Jo^nes  and  Bressaui. 
1*1,,*  story  of  Joguesks  heroism  and  sufferings  and  final  murder  by  the 
Mohawks  in  1040  is  a familiar  one.  In  1(543,  sadly  tortured  and  mu- 
tilated, he  was  rescued  and  ransomed  from  the  fierce  savages  at  Kens- 
•M-laerswyck,  near  Albany,  and  brought  down  to  Fort  Amsterdam, 
director  Ivieft  treated  him  with  the  greatest  consideration,  gave  him 
money,  and  sent  him  to  France  free  of  charge,  in  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's ships.  Father  Jogues  has  left  on  record  his  impressions  of  life 
mi  Manhattan  Island.  It  is  from  him  we  learn  that  no  less  than 
.•ighteen  languages  could  be  heard  in  the  colony;  and  he  was  aston- 
ished at  the  variety  of  creeds  represented  and  tolerated  there  on  equal 
terms.  Father  Uressani  was  ransomed  from  the  Iroquois  for  a good 
round  sum,  just  as  he  was  about  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  in  1(544. 
lb*  too  was  sent  to  France,  via  Holland,  free  of  charge.  These  inci- 
dents are  certainly  among  the  pleasantest  to  record,  and  reflect  credit 
on  Kieft  and  the  Company  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  choose  to 
look  at  them. 

We  must  now  turn,  however,  to  the  darker  side  of  William  the 
Testy's  administration — the  story  of  the  long  and  cruel  Indian  wars. 
It  begins  with  a tale  of  unprovoked  murder  and  its  revenge,  inevit- 
able according  to  the  savage  code.  Away  back  in  1(52(5  three  servants 
of  Director  Minuit,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  negroes,  were 
at  work  on  the  edge  of  the  pond  called  the  “ Collect,”  in  later  times. 
It  was  located  at  the  bottom  of  that  depression  in  Centre  Street,  slop- 
ing down  from  Broome  Street  on  tin*  north  and  Eeade  Street  on  the 
''oath,  the  Tombs  prison  until  lately  occupying  its  site.  While  en- 
gaged in  cutting  wood,  an  Indian  man  and  boy  appeared  on  the  scene, 
the  boy  being  the  man’s  nephew.  They  were  carrying  a lot  of  beaver 
Skins  to  be  traded  for  trinkets  at  the  fort.  The  negroes,  tempted  by 
da*  valuable  furs,  killed  the  adult  Indian,  but  the  boy  escaped.  He 
'owed  vengeance,  and  quietly  bided  his  time.  Fifteen  years  after,  an 
Indian  suddenly  entered  tin*  shop  of  Claes  Swits  (or  Sinits),  a wheel- 
wright, living  far  out  near  Turtle  Bay,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Forty-fifth 
street  and  the  East  River,  attacked  the  occupant  with  a tomahawk 
"hih*  his  back  was  turned,  and  murdered  him  in  cold  blood.  The  as- 
sailant  was  the  nephew  of  the  Indian  killed  in  1(52(5,  and  belonged  to 
(In*  tribe  of  the  Weckquaesgecks.  The  tribe  having  been  summoned 
to  surrender  the  murderer,  refused  to  give  him  up. 

It  would  not  do  to  leave  so  bold  a murder  unpunished,  for  the  effect, 
of  l his  would  be  to  multiply  such  events  indefinitely,  a condition  fatal 
*o  the  plantation  of  the  territory.  So  nothing  remained  but  to  de- 
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clare  war  against  the  savage  foe.  For  this  important  step,  howevci, 
Kieft  was  not  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  upon  himself  ;m,j 
the  council  so  peculiarly  constituted.  The  situation,  therefore,  acm 
ally  forced  him  to  make  a concession  that  temporarily  converted  t li. 
colonial  oligarchy  In*  had  fondly  planned  to  establish  into  the  freesi 
kind  of  democratic  state.  All  the  heads  of  families  were  summoned 
to  meet  on  “Thursday,  August  20,  1041,” — a date  worth  noting 
“for  the  consideration  of  some  important  and  necessary  matters" 
pertaining  to  the  common  weal.  Out  of  this  assembly  twelve  men 
were  chosen,  with  Do  Vries  as  chairman,  who  should  be  allowed  m 
settle  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  making  war  on  the  Indians 
We  find  upon  the  list  of  names  those  of  Jan  Jansen  Damon,  who  later 
had  a farm  running  from  Broadway  to  the  East  River,  just  north  of 
Wall  Street;  also  Joachim  Ivuyter,  of  Zegendael  on  the  Harlem,  and 
Joris  (or  George)  Rapalye,  of  the  Wallabout,  or  Walloon  Bay.  By 
.the  advice  of  De  Vries,  who  had  had  some  experience  in  Indian  war 
fare,  and  knew  both  how  to  intimidate  and  to  pacify  Indians,  tin- 
committee  of  twelve  recommended  that  efforts  should  be  further 
made  to  induce  the  Weckquaesgeeks  to  give  up  the  offender.  But  tin- 
committee  went  a little  beyond  the  purpose  of  their  appointment,  for 
they  thought  that  this  was  too  good  a chance  to  let  go  for  bringing 
the  arbitrary  Kieft  to  terms  in  the  matter  of  popular  rights.  They 
demanded  an  increase  in  the  council  from  one  to  five  members,  the 
four  additional  ones  to  be  selected  from  the  twelve.  Kieft  reluc- 
tantly yielded,  granting  the  council  thus  enlarged  judiciary  powers, 
and  only  occasionally  a voice  in  public  affairs  generally.  Protection 
too  gained  its  first  foothold  on  Manhattan  Island,  New  Englanders 
being  forbidden  to  sell  cows  and  goats  in  New  Netherland.  Thus 
Walter  Van  Twiller  could  not  be  underbid  in  his  sales  of  these  useful 
chattels,  and  the  prevention  of  their  increase  by  importation  would 
not  be  lessening  his  tenns  for  hiring  them  out. 

In  March,  1042,  the  Weckquaesgeeks,  having  still  failed  to  surren- 
der the  murderer  of  Smits,  war  was  declared.  A force  of  eighty  men 
under  one  Ensign  Van  Dyck,  marched  against  their  villages  in  West- 
chester County,  with  orders  to  destroy  by  fire  and  by  sword.  But 
somehow  the  army  lost  its  way  in  the  woods  and  the  darkness,  and 
failed  to  reach  the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  the  demonstration  had  the 
effect  of  a very  wholesome  fright.  A conference  was  held  at  Bronck’s 
house  and  peace  effected  on  the  promise  that  the  murderer  would  be 
surrendered.  Although  the  promise  was  not  kept,  yet  this  peace  con- 
cluded the  first  episode  of  the  war. 

Isolated  murders  kept  on  occnring  at  various  points  in  the  vicinity 
of  Manhattan  Island,  exasperating  the  not  too  placid  temper  of  Will- 
iam the  Testy.  Tt  must  have  been  on  this  account  that  he  was  pro- 
voked into  an  act  of  atrocity  quite  worthy  of  his  savage  neighbors 
themselves.  The  Indians  in  the  territory  of  Greater  New  York  and 
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in  New  Jersey  belonged  to  t lie*  general  family  of  the  Algonquins. 
Inning  a raid  of  the  Indians  of  the  “ Five  Nations  " of  the  Iroquois 
family*  carrying  their  over-victorious  arms  down  toward  the  month 
,,f  the  Hudson,  a number  of  Algonquin  tribes  took  refuge  among  the 
I Milch  settlers.  One  party  tied  to  He  Vries's  plantation  on  Staten 
Inland;  a second  encamped  on  Planck's  farm  at  Panins  Hook,  oppo- 
site Manhattan,  in  New  Jersey;  and  a third  crossed  the  North  River, 
not  stopping  till  they  had  quite  traversed  the  island,  and  huddled  to- 
other in  terror  among  the  woods  on  Corlaer's  Hook,  jutting  into  tin* 
Fast  River  opposite  the  Wallabout.  Kieft  was  informed  of  the  incur- 
sion of  these  Indians.  It  is  possible  he  may  have  supposed  their  pur- 
pose' was  hostile.  At  any  rate,  he  gave  orders  to  attack  the  camps 


nl  Panins  Hook  and  at  Corlaer's  Hook.  On  the  night  of  February  27, 
1<>43,  eighty  men,  women,  and  children  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  on 
the  Jersey  shore1,  and  on  that  of  the  2Sth  a similar  outrage  caused 
the  destruction  of  forty  men,  women,  and  infants  at  Corlaer’s  I look. 
I'hose  unparehmable  arts  could  only  have  one  result.  They  kindled 
the  flames  of  war  and  vengeance  among  all  the  surrounding  tribes 
in  Jersey,  in  Westchester  County,  e>n  Staten  Island,  on  Long  Island. 
Kuy tor's  farm  and  buildings  were  destroyed  on  the  Harlem.  Pronck 
"its  probably  murdered  then.  Anne  Hutchinson's  settlement  was 
Glided,  the  good  woman  herself  killed,  and  her  little  eight-year-ohl 
daughter  captured.  Throgmorton  and  his  friends  suffered  great  loss 
of  lives  and  goods.  Mr.  Doughty's  plantation  at  Maspeth  was  entirely 
swept  away,  and  only  the  excellent  precautions  taken  by  Lady  Moody 
;it  Gravesend  enabled  her  to  repel  successfully  throe  fierce  attacks  by 
Indian  warriors.  Efforts  to  restore  peace  were  repeatedly  made  by 
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the  now  thoroughly  frightened  Kieft,  but  mostly  in  vain.  A emigres* 
of  sachems  met  at  Pockaway  at  one  time,  and  the  fearless  De  Vries, 
who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  went  out  to  represent 
the  director.  While  quiet  was  thus  restored  at  one  point,  hostilities 
would  break  out  again  at  another.  An  expedition  was  sent  to  Staten 
Island  under  Ensign  Van  Dyck,  and  one  to  Westchester  under  Cap 
tain  John  Underhill.  They  did  good  work  at  lighting  the  Indians, 
and  inspired  them  with  a wholesome  fear.  But  peace  was  not  finally 
established  on  a firm  basis  until  August,  1045.  On  the  25th  of  that 
month  a solemn  assembly  of  citizens  and  Indian  chiefs  met  within 
the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam  and  signed  a treaty.  The  terms  were 
that  all  cases  of  injury  to  person  or  property  on  either  side  were  to  be 
laid  before  the  respective  authorities.  No  armed  Indian  was  to  come 
within  the  line  of  the  settlement;  no  colonist  was  to  visit  the  Indian 
villages  without  a native  to  escort  him.  In  celebration  of  the  peace, 
and  in  recognition  of  an  overruling  Providence  who  had  thus  caused 
the  reign  of  terror  to  come  to  a happy  end,  Director  Kieft  proclaimed 
a day  of  thanksgiving.  On  September  (>,  1(>45,  it  was  recommended 
that  “ in  all  places  where  there  are  any  English  or  Dutch  churches, 
God  Almighty  shall  be  thanked  and  praised.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  stress  of  the  Indian  wars  Kieft  had  been  com- 
pelled more  than  once  to  resort  to  the  people  of  the  colony  for  advice 
and  support.  The  “ twelve  men  ” having  been  soon  sent  about  their 
business,  after  securing  the  concessions  they  demanded,  a new  repre- 
sentative body  had  to  be  elected.  This  consisted  of  eight  men.  The 
good  people  of  the  Twelve,”  and  “ the  good  people  of  the  Eight  ” were 
municipal  institutions  of  Holland  dating  back  to  the  14th  century; 
and  thus  in  these  bodies  called  into  existence  by  the  emergencies  of 
the  Indian  war,  we  recognize  the  first  traces  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  Greater  New  York.  The  eight  men  continued  to  watch  tin- 
interests  of  the  people  after  the  war  was  over.  They  protested 
against  excessive  duties  levied  by  Kieft  to  meet  the  expenses  of  tin- 
war,  but  he  treated  the  representatives  of  the  commonalty  with  dis 
dain.  Then  the  eight  men,  under  the  leadership  of  Patroon  Melyn, 
of  Staten  Island,  drew  up  a formal  complaint  against  Kieft's  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  measures,  reciting  also  that  his  cruelty  had  pro- 
voked the  disastrous  Indian  troubles,  and  charging  that  by  his  con- 
nivance they  were  prolonged.  This  complaint  was  sent  to  the  West 
India  Company,  and  produced  a profound  effect.  Indeed,  so  deeply 
discouraged  was  the  Company  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  New  Nether- 
land  that  it  was  seriously  debated  whether  it  were  not  bettor  to  trans- 
port the  colonists  in  a body  back  to  the  Fatherland,  and  abandon  t In- 
unprofitable  enterprise  altogether. 

The  year  lf>42  was  made  memorable  by  the  erection  of  two  impor- 
tant buildings.  At  that  time  trade  with  the  neighboring  colonies, 
both  of  the  south  and  east,  seems  to  have  been  quite  brisk.  Frc- 
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,jU,.ntlv  ships  came  into  the  harbor  carrying1  merchants  who  needed 
|*c  politely  entreated  in  order  to  secure  business  for  the  colony. 
1*1, ,-v  were  usually  entertained  at  the  director’s  house.  But  this  be- 
riming to  prove  something  of  a burden,  Ivieft  determined  to  erect  a 
Pudding  such  as  graced  every  important  town  of  Holland — a Stadt 
Ib  rbeig,  or  city  tavern.  That  which  had  served  Amsterdam  in  this 
w ;i v stood  upon  the  Ilarlemmer  Street,  and  had  been  assigned  to  the 
dm*  of  the  West  India  Company  for  offices  and  directors’  rooms.  A 
-ciodly  building  was  accordingly  erected  at  the  head  of  what  is  now 
middies  Slip.  It  was  built  of  stone  or  brick,  two  or  three  stories  in 
height,  with  a high  sloping  roof,  in  which  were  placed  two  or  three 
tiers  of  dormer  windows.  The  site  is 
marked  to-day  by  a bronze  tablet  in 
i ho  wall  of  the  building  occupying  it 
now.  It  is  of  special  interest,  as  it  be- 
i anie  the  town  hall  in  the  days  both  of 
Hutch  and  English  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

Tn  the  same  year  was  built  the 
••  church  in  the  fort.’’  One  day  Be 
Vries  remarked  to  the  Director  that  it 
was  a shame  the  people  at  Fort  Am- 
sterdam should  worship  in  a church 
building  “ as  mean  as  a barn.”  while 
the  New  England  villages  all  pos- 
sessed handsome  buildings.  Ivieft 
asked  how  much  the  captain  would  be 
willing  to  subscribe  toward  a proper 
edifice.  Be  Tries  at  once  promised  to 
pay  100  florins,  if  Ivieft  would  give  as 
much.  Kieft  agreed  to  the  bargain. 

and  then  resorted  to  a curious  expedient  to  get  the  remaining  funds 
that  were  needed.  A wedding  was  soon  to  take  place.  Sarah,  the 
daughter  of  Anneke  Jans,  was  to  be  married  to  Hans  Ivierstede,  the 
surgeon  or  physician  of  the  post.  Anneke  Jans  was  the  widow  of 
Unelof  Jans,  to  whom  had  been  granted,  in  1(1 30,  the  Company’s  farm 
N'».  1,  or  part  of  it,  a tract  of  sixty-two  acres  running  north  of  Warren 
Street,  now  owned  by  Trinity  Church.  Tn  1038  she  had  married  the 
Eev.  Everardus  Bogardus,  and  thus  the  wealth  and  social  position 
"f  the  parties  made  the  wedding  a prominent  one.  It  would  bring  to- 
gether all  the  notable  people  of  the  colony,  and  Director  Kieft  formed 
a shrewd  plan  for  getting  subscriptions  for  his  church.  When  the 
potations  had  been  indulged  in  more  than  once,  and  the  company 
"as  in  a mellow  mood,  Kieft  suddenly  came  forward  with  his  propo- 
sition and  asked  for  subscriptions  on  the  spot,  exhibiting  his  own 
and  Be  Vries's,  heading  the  list.  Some  of  the  subscribers  looked 
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rather  dubiously  at  the  amounts  opposite  their  names  when  the  fumes 
of  the  liquor  had  subsided,  but  Kieft  held  every  one  strictly  to  his 
word.  A stone  church  at  a cost  of  2,500  guilders  ($1,000)  was  put  up 
within  the  quadrangle  of  the  fort,  to  the  south  of  the  governor's 
house,  and  against  the  east  wall,  an  inscription  over  the  front  door 
informing  the  reader  that  Director  Ivieft  had  caused  it  to  be  built  for 
the  congregation. 

The  proximity  of  the  church  to  his  residence  did  not  prevent  subse- 
quent hostilities  between  Ivieft  and  the  pastor.  Bogardus  took  to 
denouncing  the  present  director  as  he  had  the  former  one.  ITis  tem- 
per was  none  of  the  best,  and  Ivieft  accused  him  of  being  too  fond  of 
wine.  The  quarrel  grew  from  bad  to  worse.  Ivieft  wrould  order  the 
drums  to  be  beaten  during  the  services,  or  cannons  to  be  discharged 
by  the  soldiers.  He  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  play  noisy  games  in 
the  quadrangle,  and  otherwise  to  annoy  and  insult  the  church  people. 
Ivieft  accused  Bogardus  before  the  Chassis  of  Amsterdam  of  drunken- 
ness and  improper  conduct,  and  in  1038  the  Classis  seriously  thought 
of  recalling  him.  It  was  about  this  time  Domine  Mickaelius  was  re- 
quested to  again  assume  the  duties  of  pastor  at  Fort.  Amsterdam. 
But  nothing  came  of  the  matter  then.  Finally,  when  the  complaints 
against  Ivieft  compelled  the  Company  to  remove  him,  Bogardus  was 
also  summoned  to  Amsterdam  to  answer  the  charges  against  him. 

Toward  the  close  of  KiefFs  term  the  population  in  and  about  Man- 
hattan Island  had  grown  to  about  one  thousand  souls.  The  houses 
were  as  yet  mostly  of  very  primitive  construction;  generally  of  wood, 
and,  what  seems  strange,  with  wooden  chimneys.  These  and  the 
roofs  of  reed  or  straw,  must  have  made  fires  frequent  and  disastrous. 
There  was  as  vet  not  much  regularity  about  the  disposition  of  the 
houses  into  streets:  the  fort  formed  the  nucleus,  and  rows  of  houses 
in  its  vicinity  or  along  the  shores  would  naturally  prove  the  begin- 
ning of  the  streets  we  discover  there  later,  some  of  which  are  yet 
easily  identified.  Tn  TviefFs  time  several  small  plots  for  residences, 
fifty  feet  or  more  in  width,  were  sold  below  Wall  Street.  A line  of 
planks  or  pickets  already  indicated  the  location  of  the  future  Wall 
Street.  There  was  a ferry  to  Long  Island  and  a road  to  it  from  the 
fort.  On  the  map  of  1042  a road  leads  into  the  country  along  the 
line  of  Broadway,  and  a by-road  runs  down  to  the  Fast  "River  from 
the  other  about  where  "Maiden  Lane  is  now.  As  we  have  seen,  ere 
Kieft  was  recalled,  nearlv  all  the  territory  covered  now  bv  (Treater 
Xew  York  had  begun  to  be  settled. 

Kieft  remained  on  "Manhattan  Island  for  a short  time  after  the  ar- 
rival of  his  successor.  This  was  in  order  to  stand  trial  in  a case 
brought  against  him  bv  Fatroon  Melvn.  of  Staten  Island,  and  Joachim 
Kuyter.  of  Zegendael  on  the  Harlem,  both  members  of  the  “ Fight 
Men.”  The  new  Director  sentenced  to  severe  penalties  the  accusers 
instead  of  the  accused,  whereupon  they  appealed  to  the  authorities  in 
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Holland.  The  ex-Direetor,  his  accusers  Melyn  and  Kuyter.  and 
Ihtiuiue  Howard  us  all  took  passage  in  the  Princess,  sailing  on  August 
I n,  1(147.  It,  is  said  the  Princess  had  a large  quantity  of  iron  pyrites  on 
hoard,  which  Kieft  imagined  was  gold,  and  thus  proved,  indeed,  to  be 
iln*  fool's  gold  it 
is  sometimes 
styled.  The Prin- 
re  s s lost  her 
hearings  in  a 
fog.  ran  upon 
t In*  rocks  (tn  the 
roast  of  Wales, 
and  Kieft,  Bo- 
g a r d u s,  a n d 
eighty  of  their 
fellow  passen- 
gers perished. 

.M civil  and  Kuy- 
ter were  saved, 
and  Kuyter  even 
recovered  t h e 

box  containing  the  papers  in  their  case  against  Kieft.  lvieft's  last 
words  were  an  acknowldgcmcnt  of  his  wrong-doing  toward  his  ac- 
cusers, and  a request  to  lx*  forgiven;  so  that  nothing  in  his  life  became 
him  so  well  as  his  leaving  of  it. 

The  same  good  ship  that  met  with  so  sad  a fate,  accompanied  by 
three  others,  had  brought  to  Manhattan  colony  Kieft's  successor,  the 
last  of  ttie  Directors-tieneral  who  kept  aloft  the  flag  of  tin*  Dutch  "Re- 
public over  Fort  Amsterdam,  flow  familiar  is  the  figure  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  compared  with  those  of  his  predecessors!  Of  Minuit's 
incumbency  we  were  not  even  sure  until  about  fifty  years  ago.  Wal- 
ter Van  Twiller,  rotund  and  roystering,  William  Kieft,  spare  and 
testy,  short  of  body  as  of  temper,  live  thus  only  in  our  imaginations, 
and  we  know  of  them  only  from  books.  But  Stuyvesant  still  seems  a 
living  presence  in  our  city.  TTis  portrait  adorns  private  homes  and 
halls  of  learning;  his  effigy,  wooden  leg  and  all,  figures  here  and 
there  upon  our  streets.  Every  one  has  trod  the  thoroughfare  leading 
to  his  farm  or  Bouwery,  still  bearing  that  name  to  indicate  the  con- 
nection. And  there  are  not  a few  who  have  gazed  upon  the  pear  tree 
planted  by  his  own  hands,  which  stood  until  thirty  years  ago  upon  the 
corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Thirteenth  Street.  TTis  fine,  strong,  reso- 
lute face,  and  especially  his  wooden  leg,  adorned  with  silver  bands, 
Hand  vividly  before  our  minds  tin*  instant  his  name  is  mentioned. 
He  does  not,  therefore,  seem  nearly  so  distant  from  our  own  day  as 
Hie  men  who  preceded  him;  he  belongs  to  our  city  by  a closer  pro- 
prietory right  than  any  of  (lie  others. 
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\Y(*  ait*  told  it  was  a bright  warm  day  in  May,  the  27th  of  the 
month,  11147,  exactly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  as  we  write 
these  words,  when  Director  Stuyvesant  and  his  party  landed  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  people  had  become  so  tired  of  Kieft  that  they 
were  prepared  to  wtdeome  any  one  who  replaced  him  with  enthusi- 
asm. But  apart  from  this,  the  man  who  towered  in  stature  and  dig- 
nity above  the  retiring  official  beside  him  was  of  a far  superior  stamp 
in  every  way.  lie  was  of  a good  family  in  Holland,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman.  lie  had  attained  honorable  distinction  in  military  life, 
having  lost  a leg  in  tin*  service  of  the  Bepublic.  He  had  held  colonial 
office  before,  having  been  governor  of  Curasao  and  other  islands  of 
the  Dutch  West  Indies.  II is  private  character  was  above  reproach 
his  sense  of  honor  of  the  highest,  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  integrity 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  not  to  be  doubted  for  a moment,  lb' 
might  be  despotic  in  temperament  and  disdainful  of  popular  rights, 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles  he  encountered  not  a word  could 
be  said  reflecting  upon  his  personal  character  or  official  conduct. 

A circumstance  deserving  of  notice  is  that  the  1 )irector-(  reneral  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  We  read  of  no  Mrs.  Minuit,  or  Mrs.  Van 
Twiller,  or  Mrs.  Kieft;  and  if  they  had  been  it  seems  as  if  history 
would  have  had  some  record  of  them.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  observe 
that  Stuyvesant  brought  a lady  into  the  governor’s  house.  Indeed 
he  brought  more  than  one.  His  sister  had  married  Mrs.  St  uy  vesaut's 
brother,  Samuel  Bayard,  who  had  died.  And  Mrs.  Bayard,  with  her 
three  sons,  Peter,  Balthazar,  and  Nicholas,  destined  to  play  important 
parts  in  tin*  subsequent  history  of  the  city,  sometimes  creditable, 
sometimes  not,  had  accompanied  her  brother  and  sister-in-la w to  seek 
a home  with  them  in  wild  America.  These  were  ladies  of  refinement 
and  some  education,  and  their  arrival  augured  well  for  an  elevation 
of  the  tone  of  society  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  of  which  it  was  doubtless 
somewhat  in  need. 

.Vs  Stuyvesant  was  to  retain  his  command  over  Ourayao  and  the 
West  Indies,  the  office  of  Vice-Director  had  been  created.  The  duties 
of  that  position  were  intrusted  to  the  able  and  upright  Lubbertus 
Van  Dincklagen,  who  had  served  the  people  of  the  colony  by  oppos- 
ing Van  Twiller  and  causing  his  removal.  He  had  been  quite  as  use- 
ful in  exposing  the  injurious  nature  of  Kieft’s  administration,  ami 
had  therefore  been  largely  instrumental  in  ridding  the  people  of  him 
also.  He  was  to  manifest  equal  independence,  and  an  intelligent  re- 
gard for  popular  rights,  under  the  arbitrary  government  of  his  pres- 
ent chief. 

The  need  of  money  has  always  forced  the  tyrant’s  hand  to  yield  con- 
cessions to  popular  liberty.  And  Stuyvesant  proved  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  lie  began  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  and  reception  to  in- 
timate plainly  by  words  in  what  spirit  he  expected  to  govern.  Before 
the  first  th ret*  months  were  over,  he  gave  evidences  by  action  of  his  ar- 
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!. linin'  notions.  Melyn  and  Knyter,  who  lmd  brought  charges  against 
Director  Kieft.  were  denounced  as  traitors.  Stuyvesant  chose  to 
declare  that  it  was  treason  and  rebellion  to  bring  an  accusation 
.igainst  a magistrate,  no  matter  how  good  the  grounds  for  it.  Hence 
jliese  gentlemen  found  the  tables  effectually  turned,  and  instead  of 
"cr tiring  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  Kieft.  they  were  themselves 
Muitenced  to  banish- 
ment and  heavy  tines. 

The  rights  or  wishes  of 
the  people  stood  but  a 
poor  chance  of  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  a 
rule  r who  cherished 
sentiments  of  this  sort, 
and  acted  upon  them  so 
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vigorously.  And  yet  be- 
fore  another  three 
months  were  gone,  we 
tiud  an  assembly  of 
"Nine  Men,”  represent- 
ing the  settlements  on 
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Manhattan  and  Long  Is- 


STUYVESANT  S HOUSE  IN  THE 
“BOUWERIE.” 

lands,  in  session,  and 
solicited  by  Stuyvesant  for  assistance  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  re- 
pairing the  fort.  He  had  found  it  impossible  to  get  funds  otherwise 
than  by  calling  this  assembly,  so  thoroughly  was  the  principle 
of  taxation  only  by  representation  ingrained  into  the  nature  of 
Dutch  Republicans.  • But,  although  the  Director  had  been  com- 
pelled to  call  the  “ Nine  Men  ” into  existence,  it  can  easily  be 
understood  that  he  did  not  cordially  approve  of  the  institution. 
Neither  could  harmony  be  expected  in  the  dealings  between  the 
two.  Stuyvesant  disregarded  their  demands,  and  set  aside  their 
recommendations,  and  they  on  their  part  kept  on  with  more  ur- 
gent demands  and  stronger  remonstrances.  In  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  the  hands  of  the  enemy  were  signally  strengthened  by  the 
return  of  Melyn  and  Knyter,  their  sentence  completely  reversed  by 
the  authorities  at  home,  and  bearing  in  triumph  a summons  upon 
Stuyvesant  to  appear  in  Holland  to  answer  grave  charges  of  miscon- 
duct in  their  trial.  They  contrived  to  have  this  summons  read  in 
church,  where  it  had  the  effect  of  a thunderbolt,  out  of  a clear  sky 
upon  the  unsuspecting  Governor.  The  Nine  Mon  now  drew  up  a me- 
morial or  remonstrance,  presumably  from  the  pen  of  Adriaen  Van  der 
Houck,  of  Yonkers;  and  delegated  the  latter  with  two  others  to  go  to 
Holland  to  present  tin*  remonstrance  in  person.  Stuyvesant,  on  his 
part,  showed  his  lighting  mettle.  Tie  caused  Van  der  Houck's  arrest 
without  a moment’s  notice,  seized  his  papers,  and  upon  the  testimony 
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derived  therefrom  proceeded  to  condemn  him.  Vice-Director  Van 
Dincklagen  protested  against  this  despotic  measure,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail.  Another  memorial  was  drawn  up,  and  Van  der  Donck  sent 
with  that  to  Holland.  It  gave  an  elaborate  account  of  conditions  in 
America,  and  a succinct  history  of  colonial  affairs  tip  to  date,  1(550, 
more  or  less  partial,  as  may  be  expected.  Still,  the  States-Ueneral 
learned  enough  to  make  up  their  minds  that  some  changes  in  admin- 
istration should  be  made.  They  determined  to  separate  the  functions 
of  provincial  and  local  government.  It  would  be  well  enough  to  let 
Stuyvesant  rule  the  province,  but  it  seemed  best  to  give  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  in  his  immediate  vicinity  more  into  then- 
own  hands.  This  could  be  effected  in  no  better  way  than  by  making 
a city  of  Fort  Amsterdam.  In  the  civ  il  policy  of  the  Dutch  Pepublic 
the  city  was  the  seat  and  source  of  all  political  authority.  The  Pro- 
vincial States  or  legislature  of  each  province  was  the  creature  of  the 
town  councils,  whose  delegates  composed  its  members.  In  turn,  the 
States-Ueneral  or  Congress  of  the  Pepublic  was  the  creature  of  the 
several  Provincial  States.  Mo  measure  of  any  importance  could  be 
passed  upon  in  the  States-Ueneral  without  tirst  having  been  referred 
back  to  the  Provincial  States,  and  by  these  to  the  several  town  govern- 
ments for  express  instructions. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  great  significance  in  the 
purpose  to  bestow  municipal  being  upon  the  community  clustering 
about  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  form  adopted  was  that  common  among 
the  Dutch  towns,  the  officers  consisting  of  two  burgomasters,  five 
schepens,  and  a sellout.  The  burgomaster  of  a Dutch  city  to-day  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  a mayor,  and  only  one  functionary  bears  the 
name.  Put  at  the  time  of  the  Dutch  Pepublic  there  were  never  less 
than  two.  This  twofold  headship  was  the  relic  of  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, dating  from  the  time  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  when  one  burgo- 
master represented  the  feudal  lord,  and  watched  over  his  interests, 
and  the  other  was  the  people’s  representative,  and  guarded  their  lib- 
erties or  privileges.  The  schepens  (from  the  Latin  tScabini)  possessed 
mainly  judicial  functions,  sitting  as  a court,  the  legislative  depart- 
ment belonging  rather  to  the  burgomasters,  of  whom  there  were  often 
four  or  more  in  large  cities.  The  sellout,  somewhat  equivalent  to  the 
English  sheriff,  was  the  executive  officer,  at  this  time  subordinate  to 
the  others,  but  in  earlier  periods  the  supreme  functionary,  ruling  in 
the  place  of  the  count.  In  the  beginning  these  municipal  officers  were 
chosen  by  the  people,  more  or  less  directly  in  conjunction  with  the 
feudal  lord.  Later  the  trade  guilds  became  the  electors,  but  finally 
the  councils  became  self-perpetuating  close  corporations;  or  at  besr 
the  electors  were  confined  only  to  the  body  of  ex-officers,  called  the 
“ Wisdom  ” or  Prudence”  or  “ Pic-lies,”  or  simply  the  Old  Council, 
or  ex-Council.  Put  the  corporation  as  such,  and  however  elected  or 
constituted,  was  a little  sovereignty  by  itself,  treating  with  other  like 
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>overeigns  in  the  province  or  in  the  Kepublic  by  means  of  plenipoten- 
i juries  in  the  provincial  or  general  assemblies. 

Thus  Fort  Amsterdam  now  became  New  Amsterdam,  one  of  the 
sovereign  cities  of  the  Dutch  Kepublic.  It  is  somewhat  hard  to  com- 
prehend, however,  since  this  arrangement  was  intended  to  neutralize 
Stuyvesant’s  arbitrary  assumptions  of  power,  why  the  Company  or 
flu*  States-General  should  have  allowed  him  to  make  all  the  appoint- 
ments, giving  the  people  themselves  no  choice  in  the  matter.  The 
Director  appointed  as  the  first  burgomasters  Arendt  van  Hattem  and 
Martin  Ivrigier;  as  sehepens,  l'aulus  Van  (ler  Grist,  Maximilian  van 
Ci heel,  Allard  Anthony,  Peter  van  Couwenhoven.  and  William  Beek- 
iiu.n.  The  Company  had  prepared  a very  unkind  cut  for  the  Director 


by  ordering  him  to  appoint  Joachim  Kuyter  as  sellout.  But  before 
the  time  came  for  carrying  the  new  state  of  things  into  effect,  Kuyter 
had  been  murdered  by  an  Indian,  and  Stuyvesant  appointed  his 
friend  and  supporter,  Secretary  Van  Tienlioven,  to  the  office.  Jacob 
Kip  became  Town  Secretary.  By  proclamation  of  the  Director  the  new 
order  of  things  went  into  effect  on  February  2,  1053.  The  old  city  tav- 
'Tii,  built  eleven  years  before,  was  remodeled  and  made  the  Stadt 
Huys,  or  Town  Hall.  The  council  met  on  Mondays  from  nine  to  noon, 
hut  sometimes,  under  press  of  business,  would  devote  a few  hours  of 
•he  afternoon  to  it.  Later,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
•he  officers  were  tradespeople  whose  time  cost  money,  burgomasters 
"'ere  assigned  a stipend  of  350  guilders  ($140)  per  annum,  and  the 
*<  hopens  one  of  250  guilders  ($100).  The  people  had  now  their  own 
rulers,  distinct  from  the  provincial  government,  but  frictions  were 
nevertheless  continually  occurring  between  the  citizens  and  the  Di- 
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rector  regarding-  the  election  or  appointment  of  this  or  that  officer,  i, 
other  complex  questions  of  authority. 

An  expedient  naturally  suggested  itself  to  Stuyvesant  by  the  fai 
that  New  Amsterdam  was  now  a city.  In  Dutch  cities  of  the  olden 
time,  when  the  people  still  had  a voice  in  electing  their  magistral c>. 
they  were  restricted  in  the  way  of  candidates  to  office  to  those  win. 
paid  a certain  amount  of  taxes,  or  owned  a certain  amount  of  plop 
erly.  Stuyvesant  proposed  now  to  divide  the  population  of  New  Am 
sterdam  into  two  classes.  Those  who  were  willing  to  pay  fifty  tloriie 
would  be  enrolled  as  greater  burghers;  all  those  who  would  pa\ 

1 llorins  (SlO)  were  to  receive  the  privileges  of  small  burghers.  <>i, 
a list  of  11157  appear  twenty  great  burghers  and  two  hundred  ami 
four  small  burghers.  By  this  arrangement  Stuyvesant  raised  a good 
round  sum  for  the  repairs  on  the  fort.  But  the  small  number  wlm 
applied  for  greater  burgher  rights  made  it  impossible  to  coniine  in 
their  ranks  alone  the  choosing  of  magistrates  for  the  city. 

As  if  by  the  irony  of  fate,  the  sway  of  the  most  despotic  of  colonial 
governors  saw  the  establishment  of  an  assembly  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic character.  On  November  -0,  1(153,  there  gathered  in  the 
City  Hall  at  the  head  of  Coenties  Slip,  nineteen  men  representing 
the  city  and  eight  village  communities,  all  situated  within  the  bound* 
of  Greater  New  York,  its  purpose  ostensibly  was  to  concoct  mens 
ures  of  defense  against  the  Indians;  but  other  matters  of  public  in- 
terest were  not  excluded  from  their  deliberations.  Stuyvesant  was  in 
vited  to  partake  of  a parting  banquet,  but  he  refused  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  them.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  clamor  of  the  people 
for  the  reassembling  of  this  body  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  odium 
of  having  it  meet  in  spite  of  him,  he  was  fain  to  call  its  next  meeting 
himself,  thus  giving  it  legal  sanction.  It  met  in  the  City  Hall  on  De- 
comber  10,  1053.  The  two  burgomasters  and  Scliepen  Van  der  Grist 
represented  New  Amsterdam;  there  were  three  delegates  from 
Breitckelen,  two  from  Flushing,  two  from  Newtown,  two  from  Hemp 
stead,  three  from  Amersfoort  (Flatlands),  two  from  Mid  wo  tit  (Flat 
bush),  and  two  from  Gravesend.  Perhaps  it  was  a little  ungracious, 
after  forcing  Stuyvesant  into  calling  it  together,  to  make  its  main 
business  the  preparation  of  a paper  memoralizing  the  States-Genoral 
complaining  of  the  unbearable  tyranny  of  the  Director.  But  what- 
ever its  proceedings,  we  agree  with  Lossing  in  viewing  this  assembly 
as  of  tin*  greatest  interest  as  “ the  first,  real  representative  assemble 
in  I In*  great  State  of  New  York.’’  To  us  of  Greater  New  York  it  is 
still  more  significant  as  unconsciously  foreshadowing  the  municipal 
assembly  which  is  to  gather  its  members  from  the  very  boroughs  iaml 
out'  or  two  more)  which  sent  their  delegates  to  beard  the  lion  in  hi- 
den  in  1(153. 

Invents  of  a general  nature  transpiring  outside1  tin*  bounds  of  the 
city  have  no  claim  to  our  particular  attention.  The  I Mrertor  was  more 
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,’.h ccssful  in  coping  with  these  than  in  repressing  the  republican  in- 
,u acts  of  his  own  people.  The  English  kept  up  their  game  of  harass- 
ug  >'ew  Netheriand,  and  claiming  title  to  part  or  all  of  it.  But 
xuvvesant,  by  calm  remonstrance  and  amicable  conference,  suc- 
.vdcd  in  keeping  them  at  arms’  length.  A dispute  as  to  boundary 
.,ucs  was  settled  by  arbitration,  the  arbitrators  on  the  Dutch  side 
i-  ing  two  English  citizens  of  New  Amsterdam,  whose  appointment 
,*casioned  bitter  complaint  against  the  Director.  When  the 
Swedes  in  the  Delaware  section  of  New  Nether! and  became  too  ag- 
gressive, an  expedition  of  seven  armed  vessels  quickly  averted  all  con- 
troversy, the  Swedish  settlers  retiring  gracefully  before  the  superior 
force.  Stuyvesant  had  some  difficulties  with  the  authorities  at  Fort 
• Mange  or  Albany,  and  he  made  a personal  visit  to  that  region.  The 
English  on  Long  Island  too  continued  to  annoy  Stuyvesant,  as  they 
had  done  Ivieft. 

Previous  to  1640 
a number  of  Yan- 
kees from  New 
E n g 1 a n d had 
crossed  the 
Sound  and  pur- 
c h a s e d lands 
from  the  Indians 
at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the 
island.  By  every 
right  that  discov- 
ery could  give, 
the  whole  island 
was  the  property 
"f  the  Dutch.  But 
the  Long  Island 
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settlers  had  little 
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regard  for  that  right;  they  kept  pressing  westward,  and  threatening 
to  invade  the  Dutch  villages,  and  the  English  patents  granted  by  the 
I hitch.  Both  Ivieft  and  Stuyvesant  used  diplomatic  arts  and  military 
demonstrations  to  arrest  their  progress.  But  they  could  not  be  driven 
oil-  the  island,  and  retained  their  positions  at  Southampton  and 
Soutliold,  a constant  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  island,  and  a potent 
instrument  in  the  final  dislodgment  of  Dutch  power. 

There  is  also  a brief  story  of  Indian  massacre  and  war  during  the 
i«*rm  of  Stuyvesant.  The  savages  and  colonists  in  the  main  got  along 
pretty  well.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  once  in  a while  a settler  would 
lose  patience  and  commit  an  act  likely  to  excite  such  inflammable 
neighbors.  Yet  the  act  that  brought  the  final  catastrophe  can  hardly 
1 u*  justified.  Hendrick  Van  Dyck,  Fiscal  to  Stuyvesant’s  council,  had 
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been  retired  to  private  life  not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  new  a<i 
ministration.  Even  while  the  squadron  conveying  the  Director  u,  . 
still  on  the  high  seas  Stuyvesant  had  taken  some  dislike  to  him,  an. 
publicly  insulted  him.  lie  was  now  interested  in  cultivating  a pea< 
orchard,  and  finding;  a squaw  one  evening  stealing  the  precious  fruit, 
he  ruthlessly  shot  her  down.  Vengeance  was  sure  to  follow  so  wan 
ton  a provocation,  lint  the  Indians  awaited  a favorable  opportunity 
While  Stuyvesant  had  withdrawn  all  available  fighting  men  for  t b. 
great  and  bloodless  expedition  to  the  Delaware,  a swarm  of  savage- 
of  the  Mohawk,  the  Mohican,  and  other  river  tribes,  rushed  dowi. 
upon  the  almost  defenseless  city.  They  entered  the  farmers'  lions.-- 
on  the  way  down, killing  and  burning  as  they  went.  In  the  early  morn 
ing  of  September  15,  1055,  they  came  before  the  fort  into  which  t In- 
fighting men  that  remained  had  hastily  withdrawn,  to  present  a> 
good  an  order  of  defense  as  tliev  could.  Van  Dyck  was  wounded, 
but  not  mortally,  by  an  arrow,  and  Scliepen  Van  der  Grift  barely 
missed  being  brained  by  a tomahawk.  The  Indians  were  a little  can 
tious  about  the  fort  guns,  however,  and  assembled  upon  the  river 
strand,  planning  new  outrages.  A delegation  from  the  fort  went  om 
to  parley  with  them;  at  first  they  promised  to  go  over  to  X ut ten  (Gov- 
ernor's) Island  for  the  night.  But  when  they  failed  to  cross  over,  and 
a second  attempt  to  parley  with  them  was  made,  they  attacked  tin 
party  sent  to  them  on  the  errand  of  peace,  killing  one  of  them.  Then 
the  Dutch  opened  fire,  driving  them  into  their  canoes.  As  they  pad- 
died  away,  however,  they  still  managed  to  kill  a few  of  the  colouist- 
They  crossed  the  river  to  the  Jersey  shore,  and  soon  one  after  another 
farm  or  settlement  was  in  fiames.  Thence  paddling  over  to  Staten 
Island,  twenty-three  of  the  ninety  colonists  fell  victims  to  their  rage. 
It  was  estimated  that  nearly  a thousand  red  men  engaged  in  the 
work  of  sanguinary  retaliation.  The  reign  of  terror  lasted  three  days, 
in  which  brief  period  over  one  hundred  of  the  settlers  were  killed, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  taken  prisoners,  and  more  than  three 
hundred  lost  all  their  possessions.  Stuyvesant  was  hastily  sum 
moiled  back  to  Manhattan,  and  by  a mixture  of  firmness  and  tad. 
and  a self-restraint  which  he  exhibited  as  a soldier,  but  never  could 
command  as  a civilian,  he  soon  brought  the  Indians  to  terms 
and  secured  permanent  quiet  throughout  the  neighboring  settle 
ments. 

Such  then  was  tin*  run  of  events  while  ruled  the  last  of  the  four  Di- 
rectors-General.  and  New  Netherland  was  coming  to  the  end  of  its 
subjection  to  tin*  Hag  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  What  was  the  incipient 
metropolis  beginning  to  look  like,  and  what  were  some  of  the  phases 
of  existence  to  be  met  with?  At  the  time  New  Amsterdam  became 
an  incorporated  Dutch  city,  the  population  is  said  to  have  numbered 
some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  Yet  even  at  that  time  the  city 
was  considered  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Manhattan  Island.  It  is  im 
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tv  under  then  that  wolves  and  bears  infested  the  more  lonely  regions 
,.f  (he  city,  and  many  a head  of  cattle  was  sacrificed  to  their  voracity. 
In  i<;(iO  part  of  this  vast  outlying  wilderness  was  laid  out  as  a vil- 
lage, which  received  the  name  that  still  denotes  that  portion  of  our 
, itv,  but  which  has  become  the  center  of  it  instead  of  a remote  out- 
post. The  people  of  New  Amsterdam  never  forgot  after  what  city 
Hiev  named  their  town,  and  so  as  settlements  were  made  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, they  would  recall  the  vicinity  of  the  mother  city  by  giving 
10  such  places  the  names  of  neighboring  localities  at  home.  A num- 
|,(*r  of  families  going  out  to  the  northeast  extremity  of  the  island 
were  given  the  privilege  of  erecting  a church,  which  they  built  near 
the  river.  And  the  name  New  Haerlem  seemed  a proper  appendix 
(o  that  of  New  Amsterdam. 

New  Amsterdam  would  not  have  been  a Dutch  city  without  a mi- 
litia or  “ scliuttery.”  No  town  at  home  was  without  its  doelen,  and 
tourists  to-day  lind  Doelen  Hotels  in  every  part  of  Holland,  these  being 
originally  the  headquarters  or  armories  of  the  train-bands.  The  New 
Amsterdam  militia,  called  the  Burgher  Wacht,  Citizen's  Watch  or 
Guard,  consisted  of  two  companies,  one  carrying  a blue  ensign,  the 
other  one  of  orange.  They  seem  to  have  had  some  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing themselves  with  a sufficient  supply  of  firearms,  but  Stuyvesant 
took  a great  interest  in  them,  and  allowed  them  to  be  supplied  from 
the  Company's  chest,  until  they  could  purchase  their  own.  After  the 
incorporation  the  authorities  established  a “ Battle  Watch  ” of  about 
six  men.  These  were  to  do  duty  at  night,  to  give  alarm  in  case  of 
tire,  to  arrest  thieves  or  prowlers.  They  carried  a large  rattle  which 
announced  occasionally  that  they  were  on  hand,  or  aroused  the  citi- 
zens in  case  of  need.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  such  a rattle  might  be 
hoard  in  the  streets  of  many  a Dutch  city  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  it 
may  be  a practice  still  in  some  provincial  towns.  The  Battle  Watch 
was  not  left  alone,  however,  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  fires.  A tire 
department  had  been  created  even  before  the  city  was  incorporated, 
hut  in  1057  more  effective  measures  were  taken  than  ever  before  for 
preventing  or  extinguishing  fires.  Hooks  and  ladders,  and  ropes  and 
leather  buckets,  were  provided.  Before  November  1 two  shoemakers 
had  constructed  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  buckets,  and  they  were 
distributed  over  the  town  at  convenient  points,  a dozen  in  each  place, 
while  about  fifty  were  kept  at  the  City  Hall. 

The  danger  of  fire  as  the  population  increased  naturally  convinced 
the  people  of  the  expediency  of  building  safer  houses.  The  wooden 
dwelling,  with  its  -wooden  chimney  and  its  thatched  roof,  was  a con- 
stant invitation  to  the  lire  fiend.  Yet  such  dwellings  were  still  in 
the  majority  as  late  as  1058.  An  ordinance  of  that  year  forced  the 
people  to  build  chimneys  of  stone  or  brick,  and  forbade  roofs  of 
straw  or  reeds.  From  that  time  may  be  dated  the  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  quality  of  the  dwellings,  and  some  of  the  more  pros- 
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perous  citizens  put  up  mansions  of  some  pretension.  Stuyvesant  l'ouii 
the  Governor’s  house  in  the  fort  unsuitable  for  occupancy,  it  h,{ 
been  good  enough  for  the  bachelor  directors,  but  he  wanted  sum. 
thing  better  for  his  lady.  So  he  built  a substantial  house  of  stone  ;r 
the  water's  edge,  about  where  is  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  Slat- 
streets  now.  A little  garden  surrounded  the  dwelling,  and  a privai. 
miniature  dock  housed  the  Director's  barge  of  state.  The  house  1, 
reived  the  name  of  Whitehall  in  later  days,  and  thence  has  the  stiei 
derived  its  designation. 

It  was  during  this  term  that  many  of  the  streets  familiar  to  us  now 
began  to  be  laid  out  and  received  names,  some  of  which  have  conn- 
down  to  our  day  in  English  form.  Wall  Street  was  as  much  a foi  l i ii 
cation  as  a street.  Eleven  families  lived  on  the  south  side,  and  t ci- 
on the  north,  or  outside,  called  Cingel.  In  the  middle  ran  a line  of 
solid  planks  pointed  at  the  top,  set  close  together,  and  held  firmly  h\ 
cross  timbers;  it  stretched  quite  across  the  island,  from  Broadway  o 
the  East  lliver.  At  the  river’s  edge  there  was  a “ water  gate,”  ami 
on  Broadway  a “ land  gate  ” opened  a way  into  the  country.  Broad 
way  was  then  called  the  lleeren  Straat,  or  Gentlemen's  Street,  ami 
twenty-two  families  resided  upon  either  side.  On  the  west  side  i la- 
yards  or  gardens  reached  to  the  water.  Coming  down  the  hill  to  t lie 
fort,  there  was  the  open  space  now  called  the  Bowling  Green.  It  was 
called  the  Marketfield  (Marktveld)  then,  and  a row  of  houses,  ac- 
commodating eleven  families,  stood  on  the  left  or  east  side.  Burgo- 
master Crigier  lived  here,  and  a little  alley  or  stcojje  running  to  Broad 
Street,  finds  its  equivalent  to-day  in  Marketfield  Street.  Stone  Street 
was  then  Brouwer  Straat,  because  Burgomaster  Van  Cortland t,  a fa- 
mous brewer,  lived  in  it,  while  it  derived  its  present  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  paved  sooner  than  its  neighbors.  Barel  Straat  indicates 
where  Pearl  Street  was  to  be  afterward,  although  the  name  then  indi 
cated  only  one  block  from  State  to  Whitehall,  where  the  oyster  shells 
on  the  beach  gave  a faint  suggestion  of  the  pearl.  Pearl  from  White- 
hall to  Broad  was  then  called 't  Water,  and  here  stood  the  old  discard 
ed  church,  where  former  Schepen  and  Burgomaster  Allerton  had  his 
store  at  this  time.  Again,  Pearl  from  Broad  to  Wall  Street,  was  called 
Hoog  Straat,  or  High  Street,  and  this  was  the  thoroughfare  most 
closely  beset  with  dwellings.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  faced  t he 
river,  and  thus  had  only  one  row  of  houses,  yet  forty-one  families  re- 
sided here  in  1 C>G4.  To  keep  the  high  tides  from  invading  these  homes 
the  city  built  a sort  of  sea  wall,  called  a “ Sclioeying,’'  along  the  shore, 
reaching  from  the  Citv  Hall  at  Coenties  Slip,  to  the  “ water  gate  " ai 
Wall  Street. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  old  city,  and  one 
most  dillicult  to  recall,  because  all  traces  of  it  are  utterly  removed,  i- 
the  system  of  canal  streets  which  so  lovingly  reproduced  conditions 
in  the  mother  city  of  Amsterdam.  Who  would  think  to-day  that 
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Broad  Street  was  once  a canal  street?  A creek  or  inlet  curved  up 
from  tlie  river,  stopping  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  slight  elevation  which  is 
Mill  apparent  in  the  short  block  from  Exchange  Place  to  Wall  Street. 
This  inlet  (sometimes  designated  by  the  rather  undignified  term 
“ «litch  ”)  was  deepened  and  widened  and  its  sides  straightened  and 
hoarded  up  in  the  approved  Dutch  manner  of  making  canals.  And 
’Dm  the  street  thus  duly  adorned  with  a waterway  in  the  center  was 
•aimed  the  “ Heeren  Graclit,”  or  Gentlemen’s  Canal.  Twenty  families 
••••sided  here,  among  them  the  oft-named  Patroon  of  Staten  Island, 
•ornelius  Melyn.  A family  by  the  name  of  Korneva  lived  here,  and 
••Iso  one  Nicholas  T)u  Pays,  to  whose  presence  in  the  town  we  doubt- 
less owe  the  existence  in  these  days  of  “ our  own  ” Chauncey  M.  De- 
1»‘W.  Not  satisfied  with  one  canal  street,  the  New  Amsterdam- 
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mers  would  fain  have  two  others.  The  famous  “ Ileeren  Graclit  ” of 
Amsterdam,  then  and  now  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  the  Dutch  metropolis, 
received  a counterpart  in  the  new  town.  The  “ Prinsen  Graclit.”  ;1 
thoroughfare  only  less  noted,  received  a reproduction  on  a very  small 
scale,  by  fixing  up  a ditch  at  right  angles  to  Broad  Street,  when* 
Beaver  Street  now  runs  to  its  terminus  in  Pearl.  Here  lived  about 
seventeen  families,  Jacob  Kip,  the  town  secretary  among  them;  and 
here,  too,  resided  one  Baai  Boosvelt,  a name  our  city  shall  not  “ will- 
ingly let  die.”  Toward  the  west,  Beaver  Street  was  also  made  into  ;i 
canal  street,  named  “ Bever  Graclit.”  A bridge  over  the  Broad  Street 
canal  gave  the  name  to  Bridge  Street  (Brugli  Straat),  and  upon  this 
bridge  the  merchants  of  that  day  did  mostly  congregate,  constituting 
it  a sort  of  impromptu  and  primitive  exchange,  almost  under  tin* 
shadow  of  the  tower  of  the  Produce  Exchange  that  now  is.  Of  the 
other  streets  then  laid  out  and  occupied  by  houses  we  need  only  men- 
tion briefly  the  Smee  Straat  (Smith  Street),  now  the  part  of  William 
between  Broad  and  Wall,  including  South  William;  Smits  Yaley  (Th- 
or Fly),  along  the  East  Biver  from  Wall  to  Fulton  Ferry,  and ’t  Water 
(the  Water),  the  west  side  of  Whitehall  from  State  to  Pearl.  Dr. 
Flans  Ivierstede,  Anneke  Jans’s  son-in-law,  resided  upon  the  latter, 
and  fourteen  other  families  besides. 

It  was  not  until  Stuyvesant’s  time  that  the  problem  of  laying  out 
streets  and  building  upon  them  with  some  idea  of  regularity  received 
any  attention.  At  his  instance  surveyors  of  streets  and  buildings 
were  appointed.  In  November,  1055,  Allard  Anthony,  burgomaster, 
and  Councilor  Dr.  La  Montagne  constituted  a committee  to  report 
upon  the  work  of  the  surveyors.  Sanitary  conditions  were  also  im- 
proved under  the  Director’s  care.  A dock  was  constructed  on  the  East 
Biver  side  off  “ the  Water  ” described  above,  and  anchorage  places 
assigned  in  the  river  for  ships  of  various  burden  or  draught.  Postal 
facilities  there  were  none;  the  Company  had  a box  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  new  building  on  the  Bapenburg  at  Amsterdam  for  the 
reception  of  all  letters  to  America,  and  they  recommended  that  a 
similar  device  for  collecting  the  mail  in  one  spot  and  carrying  it  in 
one  bag  be  adopted  at  New  Amsterdam.  Trade  with  the  neighboring 
colonies,  or  with  foreign  countries  abroad  was  only  to  be  carried  on 
in  ships  of  the  Company.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  this  restric- 
tion served  as  the  signal  for  a brisk  smuggling  business.  The  cur 
rency  of  the  town  and  province  was  still  beaver  skins  and  wampum, 
or  beads  strung  on  strings,  or  loose.  The  latter  was  a currency  easily 
mutilated,  and  while  a certain  number  of  beads,  white  or  black,  rep- 
resented a Dutch  stuyver  (=two  cents  E.  S.),  the  introduction  of 
broken  beads,  or  those  of  a poor  quality  from  New  England,  brought 
about  a great  confusion  of  values,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  better 
kind  from  circulation.  Rtuyvesant  labored  long  and  earnestly  to 
remedy  the  matter  by  banishing  the  primitive  Indian  currency  alto- 
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_,-dit*r  and  substituting  Dutch  coins  of  small  value.  Hut  lie  was  dis- 
... tiraged  and  opposed  in  the  measure  by  the  Company  at  home. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  population  of  the  town  was  considerably 
.l.  pletod  by  the  ravages  and  the  fright  of  the  Indian  rising  in  1055. 
gut  soon  after,  there  came  to  be  a replenishing  by  means  of  immi- 
grants from  the  home  country.  There  is  preserved  a list  of  arrivals 
l«*r  various  ships  from  1057  to  1001,  and  from  this  we  learn  both  the 
particular  persons  and  families  that  came  over,  and  the  precise  num- 
ber of  accessions  from  year  to  year.  These  figures  will  be  interesting 
in  comparison  with  the  myriads  that  now  annually  arrive  at  our 
port.  In  1057  there  were  only  thirty-three.  In  1058  the  number  ad- 
vanced suddenly  to  three  hundred  and  five,  one  ship,  the  “ Faith,” 
carrying  as  many  as  a hundred.  In  1000  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
p.-rsons  arrived,  but  a number  of  these  were  soldiers.  In  1001  just 
one  less  than  a hundred  emigrated  to  Xew  Xetlierland;  in  1002  there 
were  two  hundred  and  eight;  in  1003,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two;  and 
in  1064,  sixty-four,  eight  of  whom  arrived  in  a vessel  appropriately 
• ailed  the  “ Broken  Heart,”  in  view  of  the  feelings  of  the  Director  in 
having  to  surrender.  The  whole  number  of  immigrants  as  thus  re- 
corded amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Some  of  these 
ships  seemed  to  ply  regularly  between  old  Amsterdam  and  Xew  Am- 
sterdam, as  their  names  appear  upon  the  list  three  or  four  times. 
Many  of  these  immigrants  were  mechanics,  farmers,  and  trades  peo- 
ple; many  of  them  came  over  with  large  families  of  children.  Tn  April, 
1660,  the  “ Spotted  Cow  ” conveyed  two  families  with  seven  children, 
and  one  with  eight.  While  these  new  arrivals  mostly  belonged  to  the 
humbler  classes  of  society,  occasionally  men  of  learning  or  of  wealth 
came  over.  Indeed,  so  definitely  had  “ classes  ” already  established 
themselves  in  the  young  community  that  the  body  of  the  Xine  Men 
was  made  up  of  three  men  representing  the  large  land  proprietors 
"l*  Patroons,  three  to  represent  t lie  merchants  or  shop-keepers,  and 
three  the  farmers  and  mechanics.  There  was  also  a professional 
class,  composed  of  a few  lawyers,  two  ministers,  and  a couple  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons.  At  the  instance  of  one  of  the  latter  a primitive 
hospital  was  instituted,  with  a matron  at  a salary  of  100  florins  (840). 
This  was  doing  well  for  so  small  a town  and  so  limited  a population, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  was  estimated  at  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred souls.  The  church  in  the  fort  was  still  sufficient  for  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  people,  and  one  pastor  at  first  served  them  well  enough, 
'fhe  Bov.  Johannes  Backerus,  who  had  been  settled  at  Curacao  when 
8tuyvesant  was  stationed  there,  was  perhaps  induced  for  that  reason 
to  come  to  Xew  Amsterdam.  But  he  stayed  only  one  year,  not  liking 
the  commotions  aroused  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Director,  and 
in  which  he  was  innocently  made  to  bear  a part.  In  1640  the  Bev.  Jo- 
hannes Megapolensis  was  requested  to  come  down  from  Fort  Orange, 
where  he  had  labored  since  1642.  He  remained  in  Xew  Amsterdam 
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till  1000,  and  in  1004  was  joined  in  his  labors  there  by  his  son,  the 
Her.  Samuel,  who  remained  till  1008,  and  then  went  to  Holland.  In 
1052  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hrisius  became  co-pastor  of  the  Hutch  church, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  no  less  than  three  ministers  up- 
held the  doctrines  of  the  Synod  of  Hort  on  Manhattan  Island.  And 
it  is  painful  to  add  that  now,  perhaps  from  this  access  of  theologf 
ans,  no  other  doctrines  were  tolerated  in  "New  Amsterdam  or  in  the 
vicinity.  A Lutheran  pastor  called  by  some  devout  Hermans  was 
promptly  turned  face  about  by  the  Hirector  and  shipped  back  to  n<>! 
land.  Placards  like  those  of  the  Inquisition  at  Brussels  of  old  weir 
posted  at  Midwont  fFlatbush)  forbidding  any  person  from  harboring 
Quakers.  Baptists  too  were  held  to  be  equally  obnoxious,  and  were 
banished  from  the  town.  Homines  Hrisius  and  Megapolensis  were 
directly  responsible  for  this  intolerant  conduct  on  the  part  of  Stuy- 
vesant,  and  they  urged  him  to  go  to  even  greater  lengths  than  he  did. 
Yet  to  the  credit  of  Megapolensis  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  rescuing  both  Fathers  .Tocues  and  Bressani  from  the 
Indians.  To  Hrisius.  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  the  credit  of  urging 
the  establishment  of  a Latin  school.  Hr.  Alexander  Charles  Curtins 
was  called  to  be  principal  of  it,  and  in  three  years  after  its  establish- 
ment (1059)  it  drew  pupils  from  Virginia  and  the  Helaware.  As  to 
schools  for  more  elementary  studies,  one  was  opened  by  -Tan  Steven 
son  in  1048,  and  another  by  Jan  Cornelissen  over  a grocery  store  in 
105ft.  Moneys  were  occasionally  collected  for  building  a school-house 
under  both  Kieft  and  Stuyvesant,  but  the  funds  were  almost  invari- 
ably needed  for  administrative  purposes,  and  school  was  kept  at  the 
houses  of  the  teachers.  But  besides  these  schoolmasters  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  West  India  Company,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  church,  there  were  also  private  teachers.  The  Rev.  JEgidius 
Luyck  was  one  of  these.  He  had  come  over  as  private  tutor  in  Stuy- 
vesant’s  family,  for  his  own  and  the  Bayard  children,  but  for  some 
reason  he  was  dismissed.  He  pursued  his  profession  at  his  house  in 
the  now  extinct  Winckel  Straat.  A school  was  started  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  settlement  which  had  grown  up  around 
Stuyvesant’s  Bouwery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thirteenth  Street  and 
Second  Avenue.  Here  also  religious  services  were  held  in  the  after- 
noon of  Sundays,  the  Rev.  Henry  Selyns,  who  came  to  Breuckelen  in 
1G60,  officiating  there,  as  well  as  at  the  Wallabout  and  Gowanus. 
Thus  in  !ftP»4.  counting  Harlem  also,  the  gospel  was  dispensed  simul- 
taneously at  three  different  localities  on  "Manhattan. 

In  the  year  1048  came  to  a close  the  High  tv  Years’  War  for  Hutch 
independence.  Then  finally  and  formally  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster, 
or  Peace  of  Westphalia,  Spain  acknowledged  what  it  had  been  forced 
to  concede  virtually  four  decades  before  at  the  truce,  that  the  United 
States  of  the  Netherlands  were  a free  and  independent  nation,  to  be 
ranked  as  a sovereign  state  with  all  the  other  states  of  Europe.  In 
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s;nue  year  English  patriots,  taught  bv  the  Batch  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  1581,  had  dealt  summary  punishment  to  the  king 
ulio  had  proved  himself  unworthy  to  reign.  Unnatural  war  between 
.{„•  rommonwealth  of  England  under  Cromwell  and  the  Dutch  Bepub- 
!ic  under  John  De  Witt,  had  raided  for  many  years  while  Stuyvesant 
ruled  New  Yetherland,  and  during  those  years  he  had  been  constantly 
apprehensive  of  an  attack  by  a force  sent  out  by  the  mother  country. 
He  had  no  fear  of  the  surroundin';  colonies,  but  fully  expecting  an  at- 
mck  from  a naval  and  land  force  from  abroad,  he  constantly  urged 
i m m > n tlte  Company,  and  upon  the  citizens,  the  necessity  of  strengthen- 
inir  the  defenses  of  ^Manhattan,  and  especially  the  fort.  But  no  heed 
w.-is  paid  to  his  representations,  and  at  the  return  of  peace  the  ex- 
penditures required  seemed  still  less  desirable.  Charles  IT.  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  his  father  in  1660.  He  had  enjoyed  aid  and 
min  fort  and  asylum  in  Holland  during  much  of  his  exile.  Upon  his 
.M-cession  it  was  no  wonder  that  all  thoughts  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  should  have  been  far  from  men’s  minds.  And  so  there  was 
no  war  in  1664.  Who  then  could  have  expected  that  now  would  hap- 
pen what  failed  to  occur  in  the  years  of  war?  Suddenly  in  August 
of  that  year  four  English  vessels,  carrying  a force  of  several  hundred 
land  troops,  the  whole  expedition  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Richard  Yicolls,  appeared  in  the  Upper  Bay  and  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  fort,  city,  and  province.  In  return  for  the  benefits  the  Dutch 
had  bestowed  upon  him,  Charles  IT.  had  patented  away  all  of  their 
iHissossions  in  America  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  and  Yic- 

• >1  Is  claimed  the  region  on  the  strength  of  this  grant.  At  the  same  time 
tliere  was  a rising  among  the  English  villages  of  Long  Island.  A 
force  of  English  colonists  stood  ready  to  invade  the  boundary  of  Yew 
Notherland  there,  doubtless  not  without  collusion  with  the  invading 
expedition  from  abroad.  Stuyvesant,  conscious  of  his  defenseless 
"bite,  a dilapidated  fort,  inadequate  supply  of  troops,  practically  no 
fortifications  to  protect  the  city  against  civilized  foes,  was  yet  too 
much  of  a soldier  to  think  of  immediate  surrender.  He  tore  the  letter 
demanding  it  into  fragments,  and  was  for  making  a desperate  resist- 
ance. But  his  greatest  weakness  was  a discontented  commonalty. 
In  violation  of  t lie  spirit  of  their  institutions  at  home,  Stuyvesant  had 
ruled  them  as  a despot  in  the  service  of  a commercial  monopoly.  They 
wished  to  share  the  more  liberal  treatment  which  the  English  col- 
"uies  enjoyed.  There  really  was  no  possibility  of  successfully  resist- 
>ng  the  overwhelming  odds  threatening  by  land  and  water.  The 

* ouneil  voted  surrender,  the  citizens  clamored  for  it.  Irate  and 
-'•If-willed  to  the  last,  Peter  the  Headstrong  stormed  up  and  down 
'im  walls  of  the  fort.  He  would  have  trained  and  discharged  defiant 
-uns  with  his  own  hands.  But  Domino  Megapolensis  quietly  went 
up  to  him,  represented  the  hopelessness  of  the  case,  plead  against 
'lie  needless  destruction  of  innocent  lives,  and  Stuyvesant  yielded. 
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On  August  20,  1(1(14,  Col.  Richard  Nicolls  and  liis  troops  landed  upmi 
Manhattan  Island;  the  Hag  of  the  Republic  was  lowered  from  tin- 
staff  where  it  had  so  proudly  waved  for  half  a century,  and  the  royal 
ensign  of  England  was  run  up  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  CITY  BECOMES  ENGLISH. 


E\Y  AMSTERDAM  had  now  become  New  York.  How  ap- 
propriate was  the  former  name,  how  entirely  un significant 
the  later  one!  There  is  nothing-  in  York  to  suggest  its 
namesake  in  the  new  world.  Its  associations  are  entirely 
ecclesiastical,  not  at  all  commercial.  Its  position  in  the  realm  has 
no  parallel  to  that,  of  our  city  in  the  Republic.  Rut  Amsterdam  was 
l hen,  and  is  now,  to  its  country  what  New  York  is  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  the  political,  but  the  commercial  capital  of  Holland, 
just  as  New  York  is  not  the  seat  of  government,  but  the  metropolis 
of  America.  It  would  be  a matter  of  poetic  fitness  and  historic  truth, 
if  not  of  any  special  euphony,  if  even  yet  the  original  name  were  to 
bo  restored,  and  the  one  designation  for  all  of  Greater  New  York 
were  once  again  to  be  New  Amsterdam. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  open  the  discussion  of  the  English 
claim  to  the  territory  of  New  Netherland,  for  we  shall  never  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question.  No  doubt  the  discov- 
eries on  the  North  American  Continent  made  by  the  Cabots  in  1407 
and  1408  gave  England  a general  title  to  it,  as  the  matter  was  under- 
stood in  those  days.  Subsequent  patents  given  to  Virginia  or  New 
England  settlers  no  doubt  overlapped  sufficiently  to  quite  cover  the 
degrees  of  latitude  where  the  Dutch  province  was  located.  We  read 
a curious  statement  in  William  Smith’s  history,  published  in  17f>2. 
He  says  that  Hudson  discovered  these  regions  in  1008  (.sic)  and 
“sold”  his  claim  to  the  Dutch.  And  he  continues  naively:  “their 
writers  contend  that  Hudson  was  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  There  was  a sale,  however:  the  English  objected,  but  they 
neglected  settlement.”  Investigation  has  since  proved  that  t lie  ac- 
•■'Mint  of  the  Dutch  writers  was  more  than  a contention.  If  had  a 
"'did  basis  of  fact.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  Captain  Hudson  was  in- 
duced to  seek  the  vicinity  of  our  river  by  maps  or  hints  given  him 
'•y  Captain  John  Smith,  who  may  have  had  a view  of  our  coast,  if  not 
"f  Hie  river.  Accommodating  as  was  international  law  in  the  matter 
"f  discovery,  it  did  contain  this  proviso,  that  title  to  a country  discov- 
,-red  was  only  perfected  if  discovery  were  followed  by  occupancy. 
D'loen  Elizabeth  maintained  this  principle  of  Mattel's  very  strongly 
Against  Spanish  claims;  and  it  told  with  great  force  against  English 
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claims  on  the  Hudson.  Perhaps,  therefore,  they  supposed  they  could 
neutralize  their  neglect  to  occupy  by  repeated  protests  against  th. 
occupancy  of  the  Dutch.  They  certainly  were  consistent  enough  in 
these.  Captain  Argal  is  represented  as  having  protested  against 
Christiaensen’s  little  trading  post  on  Manhattan  Island  in  HIl  \ 
Hudson’s  Half  Moon  was  kept  at  Dartmouth  for  half  a year,  and 
he  himself  forbidden  to  report  in  person  at  Amsterdam.  Minuit  s 
vessel,  the  “ Endracht,”  was  also  held  when  it  touched  an  English 
port.  The  case  of  the  **  William,”  sent  back  to  England  by  Van 
Twiller  minus  a cargo,  lingered  in  the  courts,  and  formed  the  subject 
of  protocols  and  state  papers  between  England  and  Holland.  And 
when  the  charter  was  about  to  be  granted  to  the  West  India  Company 


in  1C.21  a vigorous  protest  was  served  upon  the  States-General  by  the 
English  Ambassador.  If  protests  therefore  could  relieve  the  neglect 
of  Mattel's  conditions  for  possession,  it  must  be  said  that  these  were 
on  hand  whenever  the  English  were  reminded  of  the  existence  of  the 
Dutch  settlement  on  the  Hudson,  or  whenever  they  could  get  into 
their  hands  a vessel  from  those  parts.  Still,  to  any  honest  mind,  oc- 
cupancy, purchase  from  the  aborigines,  and  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  region,  should  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  a title 
w hich  was  too  valid  to  be  summarily  invaded  and  cast  aside.  Charles 
II.  and  his  court,  however,  were  not  troubled  with  an  overburdening 
amount  of  honesty.  It  was  treachery  to  a friendly  nation  to  act  as 
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iharles  did;  it  was  base  ingratitude  in  return  for  aid  and  protection 
ia  his  days  of  peril  and  poverty  and  exile.  But  what  recked  tlie  aban- 
doned profligate  of  this? 

Meanwhile  the  change  on  Manhattan  Island  had  not  wrought  much 
havoc  in  the  condition  of  affairs.  If  a person  had  gone  into  a mild 
imitation  of  Kip  Van  Winkle's  exploit,  to  the  extent  of  only  a week  or 
i,-n  days,  on  the  arrival  of  Nicolls's  fleet  in  the  harbor,  his  waking 
eves  would  not  have  been  greatly  astonished  at  the  changes  that  met 
them.  There  was  another  flag  floating  over  the  fort,  it  is  true;  and 
if  lie  had  had  occasion  to  call  on  the  governor  he  would  have  had  to 
lay  aside  his  Dutch  vernacular;  but  otherwise  everything  was  pretty 
much  as  it  was  before.  The  terms  of  surrender  had  been  made  very 
easy.  Twenty-three  articles  of  capitulation  had  been  laid  before  the 
citizens  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  they  had  been  readily  accepted.  To 
soothe  Stuyvesant’s  feelings,  the  garrison  were  permitted  to  march 
out  of  the  fort  with  the  honors  of  war- — Hying  colors,  drums  beating, 
lighted  matches.  All  the  people  were  to  continue  “ free  denizens,” 
enjoying  their  lands  and  goods  and  freedom  of  worship.  Any  one 
wishing  to  go  back  to  Holland  could  do  so  free  of  expense  within  one 
year  and  six  weeks.  People  coming  from  Holland  to  settle  were  to 
be  entitled  to  all  privileges  exactly  as  before.  Vessels  in  trade  were 
to  come  and  go  as  before.  All  contracts  and  disputed  titles  were  to 
be  settled  in  accordance  with  Dutch  customs. 

Thus,  with  the  hearty  consent,  and  even  eager  desire,  of  the  “ free 
denizens,”  the  little  town  of  fifteen  hundred  souls  passed  into  the 
hands  of  its  English  master.  Nicolls  and  his  men  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a personal  proprietor.  Hitherto  the  province  had  been 
the  property  of  a mercantile  corporation;  now  it  was  owned  in  fee 
simple  by  a single  individual,  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  the 
brother  of  Charles  II.,  and  destined  to  succeed  him  upou  the  throne 
of  England  twenty-one  years  later.  It  was  to  bestow  this  gift  upon 
his  brother  that  Charles  had  ordered  the  robbery;  indeed,  the  gift 
"as  made  before  the  robbery  took  place.  Yet  were  not  the  Dutch 
a people  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  The  little  Republic  declared 
"ar  against  England,  and  two  years  later,  in  1GGG,  the  insult  to  the 
Hag  at  Fort  Amsterdam  was  more  than  repaid  by  Admiral  De 
I luv ter,  who  sailed  up  the  river  Thames,  burning  the  shipping  at 
Chatham,  and  making  the  houses  of  London  tremble  to  the  booming 
°f  ids  victorious  cannon.  Then  the  humbled  king  was  fain  to  make 
peace  with  little  Holland,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Breda,  in  1GG7,  New 
-Netherland  was  ceded  to  England  in  exchange  for  Surinam  in  South 
America.  The  English  and  Dutch  were  both  convinced  that  the  lat- 
t'T  had  much  the  better  of  that  bargain.  Thus  the  West  India  Com- 
pany did  not  get  back  their  province,  for  which  they  had  cared  alto- 
m-ther  too  little.  Yet  in  the  first  moments  of  its  loss  they  showed 
•'•nsiderable  resentment.  They  summoned  Director  Stuyvcsant  to 
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Holland  to  answer  charges  of  cowardice  and  treason  for  having  sur- 
rendered without  a blow.  Armed  with  sworn  testimonies  as  to  bl- 
own faithfulness  and  bravery,  and  the  utter  defenselessness  of  the 
place  as  the  result  of  the  Company's  neglect,  Stuyvesant  went  to  Hof 
laud  in  16G5,  and  easily  vindicated  his  conduct  before  the  States-Gen- 
eral.  Yet  the  suit  must  have  lingered  for  some  time,  for  it  was  not 
till  1GG7,  after  the  Peace  of  Breda  had  continued  the  transfer  of  tin- 
province,  that  Stuyvesant  returned.  On  the  way  home  he  stopped  in 
England,  and  did  his  fellow-citizens  a last  good  turn  by  obtaining 
from  the  king  a concession  to  the  effect  that,  instead  of  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  all  but  English  ships  from  the  privileges  of  trade  with  tin- 
port  of  Yew  York,  three  Dutch  ships  might  annually  trade  there  for 
a period  of  seven  years.  Deceived  with  gladness  by  family  and 
friends,  and  even  former  antagonists,  Stuyvesant  henceforth  retired 
from  public  life,  lie  contented  himself  with  the  care  of  his  Bouwerie, 
or  farm,  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  some  memorials  of  his  presence 
still  abide,  lie  was  now  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  had  earned 

his  rest  by  a life  of  good 
service  and  activity.  Five 
years  later,  in  February. 
1G72,  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  a little  chapel 
on  his  own  lands,  on  tie 
very  spot  where  now 
stands  St.  Mark's-in-the- 
Bowery.  A stone  in  tin- 
east  foundation  wall  of 
that  church  records  tin- 
fact  of  his  burial.  Had  la- 
lived  a year  and  a half 
longer  his  honest  heart 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see 
the  flag  he  had  so  often 
defended  again  floating  over  his  beloved  city. 

So  careful  was  Governor  Xieolls  of  the  feelings  of  his  conquered 
citizens  that  he  did  not  even  make  a change  in  the  municipal  officers. 
While  the  Council  of  the  Province  was  at.  once  changed  in  complex- 
ion, with  not  a Dutchman  in  it,  the  Burgomasters  and  Scliepens  were 
left  as  they  were.  In  February  of  this  year  Paulus  Leendersen  Van 
die  Grist  and  Cornelius  Steenwyck  had  become  Burgomasters.  They 
were  permitted  to  serve  out  their  year.  In  February,  1665,  the  for- 
mer was  succeeded  by  Oloff  Stepliensen  Van  Cortlandt,  and  Steen- 
wyck was  re-appointed,  no  change  having  even  yet  been  provided  for 
by  Nicolls.  But  on  .Tune  12,  of  this  year,  the  Dutch  form  of  govern- 
ment was  replaced  by  the  English.  The  town  officers  were  now  to 
consist  of  a mayor,  live  aldermen,  and  a sheriff.  Yet  if  we  notice  the 
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nieu  appointed  to  serve  in  these  various  capacities,  we  observe  again 
what  delicate  regard  was  had  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  city. 
Thomas  Willett  was  made  Mayor;  we  hnd  him  a welcome  companion 
,,f  the  Dutch  young  men  of  his  own  age  in  New  Amsterdam  as  early 
as  lGHk  lie  had  come  to  Plymouth  colony  in  1G:PJ,  and  having  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland,  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Hutch  language  and  people  from  boyhood.  No  Englishman  could 
have  been  more  thoroughly  at  one  with  those  of  their  nationality 
;it  the  present  time.  Of  the  aldermen  only  two  were  Englishmen, 
Thomas  Delavall  and  John  Lawrence;  the  others  were  ex-Burgomas- 
ter  Van  Cortlandt,  John  Brugges,  and  Cornelius  Van  Buyven;  while 
die  sheriff  was  Allard  Anthony,  who,  though  an  Englishman,  had 
been  one  of  the  original  iScliepens  in  1053,  and  had  been  Burgomaster 
live  times  since.  Surely  the  Dutch  population  could  not  complain  of 
such  appointments.  Yet  some  did,  partly  because  of  the  change  of 
form,  partly  because  the  choice  of  the  men  was  taken  entirely  out  of 
die  hands  of  the  people,  the  Governor  claiming  the  exclusive  right  of 
appointing. 

Another  unpleasant  feature  of  the  change  was  the  taking  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  power  now  in  authority.  It  was  con- 
tended that  this  requirement  conflicted  with  the  terms  of  surrender. 
But  Nicolls  gave  assurance  that  no  particular  therein  agreed  upon 
should  be  violated  as  the  result  of  the  oath.  Indeed,  the  proceeding 
was  so  inevitable  and  reasonable  under  the  circumstances,  that  Stuv- 
vesaut  was  among  the  tirst  to  take  the  oath,  and  over  two  hundred 
nml  fifty  heads  of  families  followed  his  example.  As  the  population 
was  only  fifteen  hundred,  this  must  have  taken  in  about  every  respon- 
sible male  member  of  the  community.  This  event  occurred  in  Octo- 
ber, 1GG1.  A more  questionable  proceeding,  which  certainly  seemed 
to  violate  Articles  III  and  XVI  of  the  Capitulation,  was  a decree  of 
the  Governor  in  1GG7  that  all  titles  to  land  derived  from  the  Dutch 
government  must  be  renewed  by  April  1,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  if  not 
so  renewed.  Nicolls  was  in  great  need  of  money,  and  the  fees  for  the 
new  titles  would  amount  to  a goodly  sum.  The  old  records  of  the 
hong  Island  towns  show  that  even  its  free-spoken  citizens  were  com- 
pelled to  comply  with  the  obnoxious  decree.  That  island  had  been 
(‘(•christened  Yorkshire,  divided  like  its  namesake  at  home  into  the 
North,  the  East,  and  the  West  Hidings.  The  West  Biding  now  em- 
braces all  of  Brooklyn,  and  parts  of  the  North  Biding  belong  now  also 
'o  Greater  New  York.  The  Court  of  Assize,  from  whom  this  decree 
renew  titles  issued,  was  an  institution  that  owed  its  existence  to 
N i culls,  in  pursuance  of  the  Duke's  Laws,”  a code  diligently  elab- 
"rated  by  the  Governor  himself,  whose  father  was  a barrister  and 
" ho  must  have  had  some  legal  training  himself.  While  these  laws 
established  a very  unmistakable  autocracy,  making  the  Governor’s 
"ill  supreme,  and  leaving  neither  officers  nor  measures  to  the  choice 
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of  the  people,  yet  it  secured  also  many  beneficent  features:  thes»- 
being  in  short  “ trial  by  jury,  equal  taxation,  tenure  of  land  frun: 
the  Duke  of  York,  no  religious  establishment,  but  requirement  of 
some  church  form,  freedom  of  religion  to  all  professing  Christianity, 
obligatory  service  in  each  parish  on  Sunday,  a recognition  of  negro 
slavery  under  certain  restrictions,  and  general  liability  to  military 
duty.” 

When  Nicolls  returned  to  England  in  1GGS,  he  left  behind  him  a 
city  still  puny  compared  to  what  was  to  be,  but  increased  to  a pup 
ulation  of  about  two  thousand.  Its  exports  were,  as  of  old,  mainh 
furs,  still  gathered  from  the  Indians,  who  were  mostly  rewarded  Ln 
overdoses  of  rum,  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  which  conteinpora 
ries  describe  as  execrably  bad.  The  farmers  had  plenty  of  super- 
fluous wheat  to  send  abroad,  and  if  facilities  for  preservation  had  ex- 
isted then  as  now,  endless  store  of  provisions  in  the  way  of  venison 
and  game  could  have  been  spared  for  export.  A few  more  houses, 
and  these  of  an  ever-improving  quality,  stood  upon  the  streets  enume- 
rated in  the  previous  chapter;  but  otherwise  no  great  changes  had 
occurred  in  their  appearance  since  Stuyvesant’s  rule.  Neither  seems 
there  to  have  been  any  alteration  of  their  names;  for  as  late  as  1G8G 
the  Dutch  names  still  prevail,  even  in  cases  where  former  designa- 
tions have  disappeared.  The  old  streets  with  new  names  still  are 
Dutch. 

The  policy  of  conciliating  the  preponderating  Dutch  element  of  the 

population  was  wisely  continued  by 
Nicolls’s  successor  in  the  Governor- 
ship, Francis  Lovelace.  In  1GG5> 
Cornelius  Steenwyck  was  appointed 
by  him  Mayor  of  New  York.  Hav- 
ing been  Burgomaster  more  than 
once,  the  function  with  its  new  title 
was  an  old  one  for  him.  But  such 
was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  Lovelace  that  frequently  in  hi> 
absence  from  New  Y'ork  he  practi- 
cally invested  Steenwyck  with  the 
powers  of  acting-governor.  His 
business  was  general  merchant  and 
storekeeper,  his  residence  being  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Bridge  and  Whitehall  streets.  Among  the 
half  dozen  wealthy  men  of  the  town,  whose  fortunes  in  1074  were 
reckoned  by  five  figures,  he  stood  second.  His  command  of  English 
was  very  good,  only  a slight  brogue  betraying  the  born  Dutchman. 

Lovelace  was  a good  deal  of  a traveler.  Nicolls  had  conducted  him 
on  horseback  over  much  of  the  province,  and  the  miserable  condi- 
tions of  intercommunication  between  its  various  parts  and  the 
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neighboring  colonies  made  a deep  impression  on  him.  The  interest 
,(f  the  city  and  province  seemed  to  require  the  establishment  of  a pos- 
tal service  between  Boston  and  New  York  and  intermediate  points. 
In  the  lively  letters  that  flowed  from  his  pen  to  friends  in  England, 
we  learn  of  that  first  postoflice  and  route  established  in  New  York. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Province  held  the  key  to  a box  which  received 
the  letters.  Once  a month,  beginning  with  January  1,  1673,  the  post- 
man, mounted  upon  a goodly  horse  which  had  to  carry  him  as  far  as 
Hartford,  collected  the  accumulated  mail  into  his  saddle  bags.  At 
1 lartford  he  took  another  horse,  and  wended  his  way  as  best  he  might 
through  woods  and  swamps,  across  rivers,  and  along  Indian  trails, 
if  he  was  happy  enough  to  find  such.  On  his  return  the  city  coffee- 
house received  his  precious  burden,  and  upon  a broad  table  the 
various  missives  were  displayed  and  delivered  when  paid  for.  Events 
soon  to  be  related  interrupted  this  beneficent  arrangement,  and  not 
till  16S5  do  we  find  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  city  fathers  to  re- 
sume a postal  system.  The  price  then  proposed  was  three  pence  for 
every  letter  carried  one  hundred  miles  or  less;  more  in  proportion 
for  greater  distances.  Another  measure  for  the  promotion  of  busi- 
ness to  be  credited  to  Lovelace  was  the  establishment  of  a merchants’ 
exchange  on  a bridge  over  the  canal  in  Broad  Street.  On  Fridays, 
at  the  hour  of  eleven  to  twelve,  the  Town  Hall  bell  rang  to  call  the 
merchants  together,  and  the  city  authorities  were  to  see  to  it  that  no 
disturbances  should  interfere  with  this  important  gathering.  It  was 
doubtless  a combination  of  all  the  exchanges  that  now  distribute 
themselves  in  several  palatial  buildings,  so  that  these  proud  institu- 
tions governing  the  markets  of  a continent,  and  affecting  the  finances 
of  a world,  may  all  look  to  this  humble  assembly  in  1669  as  the  begin- 
ning of  their  history. 

Two  more  undertakings  of  Lovelace  deserve  a moment’s  attention 
before  we  come  to  that  startling  event  which  ended  his  career  as 
Governor  altogether.  Not  satisfied  with  the  gubernatorial  residence 
which  Stuyvesant  had  built  on  the  water’s  edge,  and  which  had  been 
quite  to  the  taste  of  Nicolls,  Lovelace  determined  to  revive  the  old 
fashion  of  residing  within  the  fort.  So  the  ancient  and  dilapidated 
edifice  there  was  renovated  at  a heavy  expense;  but  residing  there, 
instead  of  the  magnificent  view'  of  the  Upper  Bay  and  its  charm  of 
surrounding  scenery',  the  imprisoned  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  province 
rould  enjoy  no  more  prospect  than  the  dull  walls  of  the  fort  afforded, 
unless  he  chose  to  climb  to  the  third  story  or  the  roof.  Yet  the  Gov- 
ernor’s view  in  another  sense  embraced  and  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  that  section  of  Greater  New'  York  called  Staten  Island. 
He  secured  its  entire  circuit  as  a piece  of  personal  property  for  the 
Duke  by  purchase  from  the  Indians.  Four  hundred  fathoms  of  wam- 
pum, and  a lot  of  axes,  kettles,  coats,  guns,  hoes,  knives,  sufficed  to 
romplete  this  early  bargain  in  city  real  estate. 
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Never  dreaming  that  he  was  laying  his  hand  upon  the  extrem. 
points  of  what  was  destined  to  be  one  great  city,  we  find  this  Gm 
ernor’s  activity  and  interest  touching  other  sections  of  our  present 
Greater  New  York.  Out  at  Hempstead  Nicolls  had  established  a 
racecourse  upon  the  extensive  Salisbury  plain.  It  is  recorded  l,\ 
more  than  one  authority  that  the  woods  were  overrun  with  wild 
horses  of  a poor  breed,  small  of  stature  and  neither  strong  nor  fleet 
A racecourse  would  be  of  good  use  as  well  as  a place  of  amusement, 
if  securing  the  improvement  of  this  breed.  Lovelace  encouraged 
the  scheme  as  much  as  his  predecessor,  appointing  the  month  of  May 
for  the  running  of  the  races,  and  continuing  the  offer  of  a cup  as  a 
prize  for  the  winners.  Next  we  find  him  at  Harlem,  earnestly  labor- 
ing to  prevail  upon  the  Council  and  Court  of  Assize,  whom  he  had 
summoned  together  at  that  distant  spot,  to  take  measures  for  con- 
structing a wagon  road  from  the  city  below.  Could  it  have  been 
some  unexplained  provision,  too,  which  made  him  see  to  it  that  tin- 
northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island  should  be  in  communication  with 
the  “ annexed  district  ” above  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek?  At  least  a 
solemn  agreement  was  entered  into  with  one  Johannes  Yerveelen  to 
establish  a ferry  here.  Perhaps  the  infrequency  of  passengers  made 
his  terms  high.  A few  years  later  one  of  tnose  he  paddled  over  in  his 
canoe  complains  that  he  charged  three  pence  per  person,  while  the 
ferriage  to  Brooklyn  cost  less  than  half  a penny. 

The  English  conquest  had  checked  emigration  from  Holland.  And 
it  seems  that  English  settlers  found  other  parts  of  the  King’s  domin- 
ion in  America,  more  delectable  than  New  York  province.  Hence 

there  was  only  the  natural  increase  of 
population  for  the  city  below  Wall 
Street.  Its  commercial  activity  was 
also  not  remarkable.  When  nine  or 
ten  vessels  were  in  port  in  1669  it  was 
thought  worthy  of  record  by  the  town 
annalists,  whoever  they  were.  The 
three  Dutch  ships  per  year  for  seven 
years  from  1667  came  faithfully  ac- 
cording to  the  permission  obtained  by 
Stuyvesant,  and  small  coastwise 
traders  also  came  to  her  wharves,  or 
pushed  up  into  Broad  Street  canal  to 
sell  vegetables  and  other  wares.  Per- 
haps Lovelace  lacked  some  of  that  en- 
ergy or  vigor  which  had  distinguished 
Nicolls,  and  which  creates  confidence  and  encouragement  in  business 
enterprises.  Yet  surely  the  Governor’s  various  plans  for  the  stimulus 
of  business  and  in  providing  facilities  of  intercourse  showed  that  he 
had  an  intelligent  conception  of  w hat  the  development  of  the  city  re- 
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,j uired.  He  was  also  assiduous  in  bringing  out  the  social  possibilities 
,,f  lift-  in  the  primitive  and  isolated  community.  To  his  utter  astonish- 
ment he  found  as  good  breeding  among  these  colonists  of  Dutch  and 
French  extraction  as  he  had  encountered  at  the  English  court.  He 
,-ujoved,  therefore,  mingling  in  that  society,  and  instituted  a club  of 
t.-u  French  and  Dutch  and  ten  English  families.  This  select  corn- 
pan  v was  to  meet  in  rotation  at  each  other's  houses  twice  a week  in 
w inter  and  once  in  summer,  and  the  three  nationalities  represented 
freely  used  their  respective  vernaculars  as  occasion  served,  sure  of 
being  understood  by  all,  whatever  language  was  spoken.  It  is  worthy 
uf  note  that  ladies  of  high  education  formed  a part  of  this  circle.  We 
are  told  that  the  three  daughters  of  Anthony  De  Milt,  at  one  time 
Sheriff  of  the  city,  possessed  a knowledge  of  Latin  superior  to  that  of 
the  Dutch  domine.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  and  Mrs.  Bayard  were 
not  too  old  to  lend  attractiveness  to  this  circle  by  their  attainments 
and  accomplishments.  The  former  would  doubtless  often  be  at  the 
homes  of  her  sons  on  Broadway  in  the  winter  season. 

These  piping  times  of  peace  received  a sudden  and  rude  interrup- 
tion. The  year  1072  was  a year  of  terror  for  the  Dutch  Kepublic. 
Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  had  determined  to  crush  the  United  Provinces 
for  having  dared  to  interfere  with  his  schemes  to  secure  the  throne 
of  Spain  for  himself  or  his  heirs.  By  shameless  bribes  he  induced 
Charles  II.  of  England  to  join  in  the  nefarious  scheme  to  ruin  a 
nation,  not  only  now  friendly  to  himself  and  people,  but  who  had  suf- 
fered much  at  the  hands  of  Cromwell  for  harboring  him  in  his  days 
of  misfortune.  Having  tied  the  hands  of  all  possible  allies,  both  by 
sea  and  by  land,  Louis  poured  his  armies  across  the  borders  of  Hol- 
land and  penetrated  to  the  very  walls  of  Amsterdam,  where  a deluged 
country  alone  checked  his  conquering  progress.  Meantime  violent 
dissensions  broke  out  among  the  citizens.  The  populace  rose  in 
wrath  against  John  De  Witt,  long  the  virtual  head  of  the  Bepublic, 
and  the  opponent  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  this  statesman  and  his 
brother  Cornelius  were  torn  to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  The  Hague. 
Thus  restored  to  power,  the  Orange  faction,  with  the  astute  Prince 
William  HenTy,  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  at  their  head,  took  con- 
trol of  affairs.  William  was  appointed  to  all  the  offices,  civil  and 
military,  which  his  fathers  had  held.  The  foe  was  defied;  the  Prince 
bravely  declaring  that  he  would  drown  the  whole  country  rather 
’ban  surrender.  One  after  another  ally  of  France  dropped  away  from 
'Ik*  iniquitous  compact,  and  the  Grand  Monarch  was  gradually 
forced  to  retire.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  fleets  under  De  Buy  ter  and 
I romp  had  meted  out  condign  punishment  to  French  and  English 
aliko.  They  swept  the  seas  victorious  far  and  wide.  One  squadron 
"as  dispatched  to  the  West  Indies.  Secret  instructions  were  given 
To  the  commanders,  to  be  opened  only  at  sea.  In  these  appeared  a 
1 >pher  number,  103,  which,  on  consulting  the  key,  was  found  to  mean 
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New  Netlierland.  After  doing-  as  much  damage  as  possible  along  tin- 
coast  of  Virginia,  the  Dutch  admirals  were  to  see  what  could  be  dun* 
in  the  way  of  recapturing  the  former  province  of  New  Netlierland, 
thus  wiping  out  the  disgrace  of  its  capture. 

The  plan  of  campaign  bore  fruit.  On  July  29,  1G73,  Admiral* 
Evertsen  and  Binckes  and  their  fleet,  with  sixteen  prizes  under  con 
voy,  anchored  off  Sandy  LIoolc.  They  had  been  informed  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  New  York  by  some  of  the  passengers  in  the  cap 
tured  ships.  The  Narrows  were  entered  unmolested,  and  the  next 
anchorage  ground  selected  was  in  the  North  Hirer  within  easy  gun 
shot  of  the  fort.  Governor  Lovelace  being  away  on  an  errand  regard 
ing  his  postal  route  to  New  England,  Captain  John  Manning  was  in 
command  at  the  fort.  He  had  not  more  than  forty  soldiers.  Calling 
the  citizen-guard  under  arms,  he  found  that  the  four  hundred  men 
composing  it  were  determined  not  to  raise  a linger  in  defense  of  tin 
town  against  their  countrymen.  They  had  been  willing  to  try  Eng 
lish  rule  as  an  antidote  to  Stuyvesant;  but  they  had  had  enough  of  it 
now  to  wish  a return  to  the  rule  of  the  Fatherland.  All  this  time  Hit- 
Dutch  admirals  were  waiting  for  a reply  to  their  summons  to  surren- 
der. Manning  wanted  twelve  hours  to  deliberate;  the  admirals  gave 
him  only  half  an  hour.  They  told  him  “ they  had  come  for  their  own. 
and  their  own  they  would  have.”  Getting  no  answer,  Evertsen  acted 
with  characteristic  promptness.  A broadside  or  two  was  poured  into 
the  fort,  which  responded  feebly  with  a few  shots.  But  in  the  mean 
time  a large  force  of  marines,  under  Captain  Anthony  Colve,  had 
landed  at  the  foot  of  Rector  Street.  They  marched  up  the  hill  to 
Broadway,  and  then  turned  to  attack  the  fort  at  its  gate  fronting  the 
Bowling  Green.  Ere  they  got  so  far,  however,  an  offer  to  capitulate 
met  them.  The  garrison  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honor* 
of  war,  and  was  then  compelled  to  march  in  again  and  held  prisoners 
in  the  church  until  they  could  be  dispatched  to  Holland.  The  tri- 
color of  the  Republic  was  run  up  over  the  fort,  and  the  province 
robbed  in  time  of  peace  almost  exactly  nine  years  before  was  re- 
covered by  fair  act  of  war.  by  superior  skill  and  address. 

Provisional  government  arrangements  were  made  by  the  two  ad- 
mirals. Captain  Anthony  Colve  was  made  Governor  of  the  recovered 
province,  until  regular  appointments  could  be  made  by  the  autliori 
ties  at  home.  Albany  was  reduced  and  called  Willemstad;  the  alway* 
recalcitrant  Long  Islanders  were  made  to  feel  what  Dutchmen  wen- 
like  who  went  across  the  world  to  capture  hostile  fleets  and  conquer 
enemies’  colonies.  And  when  all  was  brought  into  a satisfactory  state 
of  submissiveness,  the  squadron  departed  with  its  prizes  to  announce 
its  achievement  to  the  States-General. 

The  old  name  of  the  city  was  not  restored:  it  was  now  called  New 
Orange;  and  the  Dutch  form  of  city  government  was  immediately 
set  up  again.  Three  Burgomasters  were  appointed,  Johannes  Van 
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Johannes  De  Peyster,  and  FEgidius  Luyck.  The  latter  was 
t!»e  discharged  tutor  of  Stuyvesant's  day.  Whether  by  teaching  or 
!'i  some  other  way  he  had  managed  to  prosper  in  the  new  settlement, 
f"r  not  only  was  he  now  raised  to  this  prominent  position,  but  his 
'■••;drh  was  estimated  at  5,000  guilders,  a no  inconsiderable  fortune 
f"r  that  day,  when  the  wealthiest  man  was  put  down  at  only  SO, 000 
guilders.  Antony  De  Milt  was  made  Sellout  or  Sheriff.  As  usual 
People  had  no  voice  in  these  selections,  and  they  were  taxed 
} “:* vily  to  pot  and  keep  in  repair  the  defenses  of  the  city.  Colve 
" f'*'!  in  all  this  as  a military  man  rather  than  a civilian,  but  the  con- 
!|tion  of  affairs  warranted  his  proceedings.  By  the  fortunes  of  war, 
t) range  had  come  into  the  hands  of  its  present  masters,  and.  as 
*•>>’  was  still  raging,  reprisal  might  at  any  time  be  looked  for.  Be- 
‘"h*s.  Tolve  acted  as  the  direct  representative  of  the  National  Gov- 
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eminent.  New  Amsterdam  had  been  subject  to  the  West  India  CiM1< 
pany;  New  Orange  was  subject  to  tiu*  States-! Jeneral  of  the  lbq»i;!, 
lie.  It  was  not  proposed  to  give  back  to  the  Company  its  form,  - 
possession.  Indeed,  the  Company  was  no  longer  in  condition  to  r- 
ceive  it.  It  had  been  so  dependent  upon  war  for  its  profits,  that  as  t),. 
Eighty  Years’ War  came  to  a close,  as  Portugal  regained  its  indepemi 
ence  from  Spain,  and  there  were  no  more  silver  fleets  to  capture  m 
Brazilian  provinces  to  exploit,  its  profits  fell  off.  Finally  its  liabili- 
ties exceeded  its  assets  by  more  than  five  millions  of  florins;  varum* 
schemes  were  proposed  and  tried  to  save  it  from  bankruptcy  or  diss., 
lution,  but  none  availed  to  ward  off  disaster.  In  1673  it  was  prat 
tically  extinct,  but  it  was  not  till  1674  that  it  was  officially  dissolved 
So  New  Orange  was  held  for  the  Prince  after  whom  it  was  named, 
and  no  dilly-dallying  merchants  at  home  were  to  be  consulted  about 
the  fortifications.  The  people  were  lustily  taxed  to  their  utmost 
ability  after  a careful  list  had  been  prepared  expressing  that  ability 
Buildings  in  the  vic-initv  of  the  fort  were  removed  so  as  not  to  ob 
struct  the  range  of  its  guns.  A formidable  array  of  these  of  bras> 
and  iron  was  supplied  from  the  departing  fleet,  and  any  foe  who  had 
presumed  to  summon  Fort  William  Henry  to  surrender  would  have 
met  with  a very  hot  response  in  the  negative. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  surrender  again,  only  a friendly  transfer. 
Early  in  1674,  perhaps  before  the  parties  engaged  in  negotiation  had 
heard  the  news  from  America,  Holland  and  England  concluded  the 
Peace  of  Westminster,  detaching  the  English  King  from  his  unnat- 
ural alliance  with  France  against  a kindred  nation.  By  the  terms  of 
this  peace  all  conquests  on  either  side  were  to  be  restored.  As  Hol- 
land had  not  lost  Surinam  while  England  was  losing  New  York,  the 
bargain  of  Breda  was  still  in  force,  and  the  restoration  of  New  Neth- 
erland  was  counted  a small  loss  as  long  as  the  southern  possession 
was  safe.  No  doubt  rejoicing  on  his  part  that  his  Province  of  New 
York  was  again  his,  the  Duke  of  York  appointed  Edmund  Andros  a- 
its  Governor.  On  October  22,  1674,  the  latter  arrived  inside  the  Nar- 
rows with  two  frigates,  and  anchored  there  to  await  the  action  of  the 
Dutch  authorities.  The  formalities  of  the  transfer  were  conducted 
with  the  utmost  friendliness  and  courtesy.  First  the  English  Gov- 
ernor received  graciously  Burgomasters  Steenwvck  and  Van  Brugh. 
and  Schepen  William  Beekman.  on  board  his  frigate,  and  assured 
them  that  the  privileges  or  guaranties  for  the  Dutch  citizens  which 
they  solicited  would  be  freely  granted.  On  November  0 Governor 
Colve  met  the  Burgomasters.  Schepens.  and  Sellout  at  the  City  Hall, 
and  discharged  them  of  their  oaths  to  the  Dutch  Government,  an- 
nouncing that  on  the  morrow  the  keys  of  the  city  and  the  command 
of  the  Province  would  by  him  be  tendered  to  the  Governor  sent  out 
by  the  Duke  of  York.  Thus  on  November  10,  1674,  after  one  year  and 
three  months  exactly  of  the  old  familiar  Dutch  rule,  New  York  for 
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l!lt.  second  time  became  an  English  city,  to  remain  so  until  independ- 
, made  it  finally  and  permanently  American,  owning  no  man 
master  across  the  seas. 

W hile  Andros  was  still  aboard  ship  in  the  bay,  as  a result  of  the 
V1„jt  of  the  three  prominent  Dutch  citizens  aforesaid,  he  issued  a proc- 
lamation to  set  at  rest  any  fears  that  might  be  felt  regarding  his  inten- 
tions toward  people  of  that  nationality.  They  were  to  occupy  an  equal 
footing  with  the  English  in  all  matters  of  right  or  privilege.  It  was 
distinctly  stated  in  this  paper  that  “ all  former  grants,  privileges,  or 
concessions,  heretofore  granted,  and  also  all  legal  and  judicial  pro- 
, red ings,  during  the  late  Dutch  government,  are  hereby  confirmed.” 
la-bts  contracted  during  the  occupancy  of  the  Dutch  could  not  be 
disallowed  now,  and  people  who  owned  property  or  acquired  it  then 
could  not  be  dispossessed.  Even  Dutch  forms  and  ceremonies  were 
to  be  respected,  just  as  Xicolls  promised  in  the  Articles  of  Capitula- 
tion. But  Andros  kept  his  word  better  as  to  the  titles  of  property 
than  did  his  predecessor.  Yet  there  was  more  trouble  than  before 
about  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  On  March  13,  1675,  all 
citizens  were  required  to  repair  to  the  Town  Hall  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  England,  the  one  formerly  taken  being  in- 
validated by  the  interruption  of  English  rule  under  Colve.  This 
seemed  reasonable  enough;  but  the  citizens  conceived  the  fear  that 
the  freedom  of  religion  might  be  threatened  by  the  new  oath,  and  it 
certainly  would  imply  that  at  some  time  or  other  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  bear  arms  against  the  mother  country.  And  they  claimed 
that  the  re-taking  of  the  oath  was  unnecessary,  as  the  capitulation 
with  Xicolls  in  1661  was  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Westminster,  and 
unless  the  oath  expressly  saved  them  from  either  of  the  above  contin- 
gencies it  would  be  a violation  of  that  peace.  But  Andros  did  not  like 
this  opposition.  It  smacked  too  much  of  a liability  on  the  part  of 
these  influential  Dutchmen  to  repeat  their  conduct  in  refusing  to 
tight  against  Evertsen  and  Colve,  should  another  such  emergency 
arise.  lie  refused  to  attach  a condition  or  promise  to  the  oath  to  be 
taken.  Then  followed  proceedings  of  a determined  nature  on  both 
►ides.  Sheriff  Antony  De  Milt,  ex-Burgomasters  Van  Brugh,  De 
I’eyster,  and  Luyek,  Schepens  William  Beekman  and  Jacob  Kip,  ex- 
Mavor  Steenwyck,  and  Secretary  Nicholas  Bayard,  signed  a petition 
asking  to  be  “ exempted  from  taking  an  unconditional  oath,”  or  else 
f"  be  permitted  “ to  dispose  of  their  estates  and  remove,  with  their 
families,  out  of  the  colony.”  This  was  taking  a tone  which  the  Crov- 
'•rnor  resolved  to  rebuke  with  vigor.  lie  cast  all  of  the  eight  petition- 
,rs  into  prison  as  t lie  instigators  of  rebellion.  De  Peyster  was  the 
hrst  to  yield  under  this  vigorous  treatment;  the  others  stood  trial  and 
were  convicted  of  violating  an  Act  of  Parliament  “ in  having  traded 
without  taking  the  oath.”  But  they  were  released  on  bail,  and  finally 
were  wise  enough  to  submit  to  the  undoubted  right  in  the  matter, 
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swearing  allegiance  to  the  power  whose  subjects  they  now  were.  To 
plainly  intimate  that  they  would  not  tight  for  the  sovereign  against 
any  specified  nation  was  to  leave  the  way  open  to  treason  or  desertion 
should  war  ever  occur  with  that  nation. 

The  Dutch  citizens  having  had  their  say,  there  was  next  a demon 
stration  from  the  Englishmen.  They  did  not  like  the  heavy  taxes 
and  partial  confiscations  which  had  come  upon  them  as  the  result  of 
the  surrender  of  the  town  to  the  Dutch.  Governor  Lovelace  had 
been  punished  by  disgrace  and  confiscation  on  his  return  to  England, 
and  Captain  Manning  was  only  saved  from  the  same  fate  by  the  sen- 
sible view  which  King  Charles  took  of  the  situation.  Forty  soldiers 
and  a dilapidated  fort,  with  four  hundred  armed  citizens  behind  him 
ready  to  back  the  enemy  rather  than  himself,  left  Manning  in  a quite 
hopeless  condition  before  fifteen  grim  Dutch  warships  carrying  six 
teen  hundred  fighting  men.  But  on  Manning’s  return  to  Yew  York, 
William  Dervall,  just  appointed  Mayor,  and  a man  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, induced  several  citizens  to  join  him  in-  formal  charges  of 
“ neglect  of  duty,  cowardice,  and  treachery.”  The  case  was  so  clear 
in  his  favor,  even  without  sworn  depositions  showing  the  defenseless- 
ness of  his  position  before  the  enemy,  and  these  when  brought  for- 
ward were  so  strongly  corroborative  of  the  obvious  facts,  that  it 
seems  incredible  any  verdict  at  all  should  have  been  brought  against 
the  Captain.  What  is  to  be  thought  then  of  a sentence  of  death? 
This  outrage  upon  justice  was  averted,  but  Manning  was  declared 
forever  incapacitated  from  holding  office  either  military  or  civil.  Ho 
managed  to  live  in  comfort,  however,  and  even  to  acquire  wealth  in 
the  colony.  He  owned  Blackwell’s  island,  and  went  to  dwell  upon  it 
and  cultivate  it.  After  his  death  it  fell  to  his  daughter  Mary,  who 
had  married  Robert  Blackwell,  and  hence  the  name  which  still  at- 
taches to  the  island.  It  is  a little  curious  that  a man  who  had  under- 
gone a criminal  procedure  and  had  but  just  escaped  execution,  how- 
ever innocent,  should  have  been  the  first  to  be  prominently  identified 
with  this  island  in  history,  and  to  have  in  a manner  exiled  himself  to 
it. 

No  governor  that  New  York  ever  had  was  more  personally  active  in 
securing  the  improvement  of  the  city’s  appearance,  of  its  sanitary 
conditions,  of  its  safety  and  its  commercial  interests,  than  Governor 
Andros.  He  went  about  the  streets  marking  this  or  that  defect  in 
buildings,  or  observing  what  would  threaten  health,  or  where  the 
defenses  needed  strengthening.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
prominent  Dutchmen  already  noted,  he  yet  gratified  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  that  nationality  by  allowing  the  Burgomasters  to  re- 
main in  office  until  their  term  expired  on  February  2, 1075.  Then  Will- 
iam Dervall  was  appointed  Mayor.  But  in  1670  Andros  appointed 
Nicholas  De  Meyer,  rated  worth  50,000  florins  on  the  tax  list  drawn 
up  for  Oolve  in  1074.  ne  was  born  in  Holland  and  had  manned  the 
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tl,.. liter  of  Ensign  Henry  van  Dyck,  wlio  won  fame  in  Kieft's  Indian 
t lIs.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Philip  Schuyler,  of  Albany, 
j Hiding  that  the  town  records  were  kept  in  a loose  and  irregular 
manner  at  Secretary  Bayard's  private  residence  in  Beaver  Street  (be- 
nv«-en  Broad  and  William,  once  called  the  Prince-gracht  and  then  the 
Smith  Street  Lane),  Andros  insisted  that  they  be  taken  to  the  City 
Si. ill  and  kept  there  in 
safe  a place  as  those 
times  afforded.  As  the 
tveords  now  under  the 
,-ity’s  care  reach  back 
t.i  1047,  it  is  apparent 
that  this  place  of  safety 
was  sufficient  for  their 
preservation.  The 
••train  bands.”  or  citi- 
ren  soldiery,  were  or- 
ganized into  regular 
companies,  and  steps 
taken  to  improve  their 
marksmanship.  Such  as  had  guns  (for  all  were  not  thus  provided) 
were  directed  to  keep  them  loaded  in  the  house. 

It  was  under  Andros,  and  as  a result  of  his  intelligent  comprehen- 
>ion  of  the  city's  needs,  that  the  important  matter  of  street  cleaning 
began  to  receive  attention.  Heaps  of  garbage  had  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate indifferently  in  places  most  convenient.  Now'  every  house- 
holder was  made  responsible  for  the  state  of  the  street  in  front  of  his 
house  and  yard,  and  the  garbage  that  would  otherwise  gather  was 
carried  away  in  carts,  as  it  is  to-day.  The  canal  in  Broad  Street  not 
being  so  much  of  an  ornament  as  it  might  be,  and  proving  a decided 
nuisance  when  the  tanners  began  to  empty  their  vats  in  it,  the  tan- 
ners were  removed  to  their  present  “ swamp,”  still  malodorous  as  the 
leather  district,  and  the  canal  itself,  spite  of  all  its  loving  reminis- 
cences of  old  Amsterdam,  was  filled  up.  so  that  a truly  “ broad 
-ireet”  has  ever  since  been  the  result.  To  utilize  the  flow  of  water 
beneath,  so  far  as  it  was  the  result  of  natural  springs,  and  to  have 
large  reservoirs  of  water  always  on  hand  in  case  of  fire,  four  wells 
"ere  dug  in  the  center  of  this  street  on  the  line  of  the  former  canal. 
1 wo  similar  wells  or  reservoirs,  boarded  over,  but  readily  uncovered, 
"••re  provided  on  Broadway,  one  to  the  south,  and  one  just  north  of 
Exchange  Place;  and  at  the  same  time  this  thoroughfare  was  care- 
fully laid  out  as  a road  or  street  as  far  as  the  later  Commons,  or  still 
b'ter  City  Hall  Park.  A seventh  well  was  located  in  Wall  Street,  at 
1 be  intersection  with  the  present  William,  then  Smith  Street. 

Markets  and  market  days  were  and  are  a great  feature  of  every 
I hitch  town.  Andros,  in  seeing  to  this  particular,  must  have  again 
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greatly  pleased  his  Dutch  citizens.  Broad  Street,  where  the  bridg>: 
had  been,  received  a market  house  of  primitive  design;  but  the  spin  - 
before  the  fort,  now  Bowling  Green,  was  also,  as  in  Stuyvesant's  da\, 
used  for  the  display  of  vegetables,  or  meat,  or  fruit,  or  live  cattle,  and 
game  and  poultry.  The  space  now  known  as  Hanover  Square  w,s 
another  spot  thus  utilized.  Saturday  was  market  day,  when  peopl- 
came  over  from  Breuckelen  and  Communipaw  to  sell  provisions  m 
the  city  folk.  We  know  at  least  of  one  Communipaw  farmer  win. 
sold  his  mutton  in  If >79  for  3 cents  Dutch  (or  1 1-5  cents  l\  S., 
per  pound.  This,  with  rent  for  a good  house  only  §14  per  annum, 
kept  one's  household  expenses  within  a very  moderate  figure.  The 
liquor  traffic  was  a sore  puzzle  for  this  ancient  New  York,  as  it  is  for 
the  modern.  Bough  times  were  had  at  taverns,  and  especially  was 
great  mischief  done  by  the  illegal  selling  of  rum  to  the  insatiable 
Indians.  The  Governor  had  a map  of  the  little  city  prepared  to  indi- 
cate the  location  of  the  dram  shops,  and  it  was  found  that  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  houses  offered  for  sale  brandy,  tobacco,  and  beer.  It 
was  attempted  to  regulate  the  retail  traffic  by  licenses,  but  the  ordi- 
nance was  evaded  to  a sad  extent.  Andros  could  do  no  more  to  stop 
such  business  than  the  most  rigorous  police  commissioner  of  the 
present  day.  He  caused  an  act  to  be  passed  which  provided  that  if 
a red  man  or  a white  were  seen  intoxicated  in  any  street,  and  there 
were  taverns  on  it  (and  there  were  few  where  there  were  none),  the  en- 
tire street  should  be  fined,  unless  the  precise  tavern  where  he  got  liis 
liquor  could  be  pointed  out.  Yet  it  is  strange  to  note  how  many  re- 
spectable persons  were  brewers  and  kept  taverns.  Ex-Burgomaster 
van  Cortlandt,  and  very  likely  his  son  Stephanas,  who  was  made 
Mayor  in  1077 — the  first  native  of  New  York  to  hold  the  position — 
were  brewers.  Nicholas  Bayard  was  a brewer.  So  also  was  a very  in- 
teresting personality,  Jean  Yigne,  who,  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  05 
years,  was  mentioned  to  visitors  as  the  first  white  male  child  born 
in  New  Netherlaud.  Thus  he  must  have  been  born  in  1014,  very  likely 
at  Fort  Orange  or  Albany,  of  parents  who  had  come  from  Valen- 
ciennes, now  in  France,  then  one  of  the  Belgian  provinces.  He  was  a 
man  of  eminent  respectability  and  good  means,  his  wealth  put  down 
at  2,500  florins.  Yet  he  kept  a tavern  in  connection  with  his  brewery, 
in  the  Smith’s  Valley  (now  Pearl  Street,  between  Wall  and  Franklin 
Square),  facing  the  river,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  there  were  livelv 
times  in  his  beer-shop.  None  the  less  were  he  and  his  wife  members 
in  good  and  regular  standing  of  the  Dutch  Deformed  Church.  <> 
tempora , O mores!  How  the  times  do  change,  and  the  manners  with 
them ! 

Again,  at  the  instance  of  the  Governor,  a wharf  was  built,  reaching 
from  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  State  to  a point  opposite  the  City 
Hall  at  the  head  of  Coenties  Slip.  Intending  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city  by  an  increase  of  trade,  Andros  allowed  trading  ves- 
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j„  to  freely  pass  up  the  river,  to  get  peltries  from  the  Indians  in 
«!t*  interior.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  protective  ideas  of  that  time. 
j]r,  i mke  of  York  forbade  such  liberal  policy,  and  even  vessels  from 
\,-w  England  and  other  colonies  were  compelled  to  stop  at  New  Y'ork 
jii.l  make  their  purchases  of  peltries  there.  The  result  was,  of  course, 
'hat  they  “ stopped  ” somewhere  else.  The  fishing  industry  was  one 
: ,uch  in  vogue  in  that  day,  and  it  is  stated  that  whales  were 
, .(tight  in  New  York  Bay.  It  was  under  Andros,  too,  that  the  monop- 
oly of  bolting  dour  was  granted  to  the  city  in  1G79.  Some  years  later, 


CITY  HALL  AND  GREAT  DOCK. 


under  Dongan,  the  monopoly  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  not  only 
bolting,  but  also  packing,  and  the  export  of  bread.  During  the  period 
Hint  this  monopoly  was  in  force  the  shipping  visiting  the  port  in- 
,l Teased  from  three  to  sixty  vessels,  and  over  six  hundred  houses  were 
built,  while  real  estate  values  increased  to  ten  times  their  former 
Mntus.  The  currency,  which  had  been  the  despair  of  Stuyvesant,  also 
tempted  Andros  to  deal  with  it  and  correct  it.  But  it  proved  as  diffi- 
cult a subject  for  him  as  for  his  predecessor  or  his  successors  in  au- 
thority at  the  present  day.  The  fiat  money,  and  mutilated,  depreci- 
ated bead-coins,  were  hard  to  get  out  of  the  way;  the  honest  efforts 
"f  the  Governor,  on  the  old  plan  of  rigorously  fixing  values  for  certain 
amounts  of  the  wampum,  only  made  the  confusion  worse  confounded. 
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He  received  nothing  but  reprimands  from  the  Duke  for  his  pains,  ;n. 
his  recall  perhaps  grew  out  of  this  very  matter.  It  was  not  till  W'jj, 
iam  the  III.’s  day,  and  after  the  combined  genius  of  Locke  and  X«-u 
ton  had  dealt  with  the  question,  that  the  problem  of  replacing  <1, 
based  currency  by  genuine  coin  was  solved  in  England. 

As  we  approach  the  important  epoch  in  the  city’s  history  when  i: 
received  its  first  charter,  when  it  was  laid  out  into  wards,  and  in  even 
way  became  a thoroughly  English  municipality,  let  us  take  a surwx 
of  what  the  city  then  looked  like,  and  observe  some  of  the  phases  of 
every-day  life  in  it.  Among  the  results  of  Andros’s  personal  effort- 
to  improve  the  city,  the  houses  that  were  put  up  became  increasingly 
handsome  or  substantial.  The  Dutch  clung  tenaciously  to  the  sty T- 
so  prevalent  in  the  mother  country — crow-stepped  gables,  fronting 
on  the  street.  Some  houses  (often  with  the  dates  worked  in  iron 
braces  among  the  bricks)  rose  to  the  height  of  three  stories.  Other- 
of  less  elevation  were  picturesque,  with  roofs  rising  to  sharp  ridge- 
and  curving  down  to  the  low  eaves,  dormer  windows  breaking  the  mo- 
notony of  the  long  slope.  But  most  of  the  houses  were  still  very  small, 
their  triangular  gables  facing  the  street,  in  close  ranks,  resembling 
the  teeth  of  a gigantic  saw.  When  a severe  rain  storm  prevailed  for 
a number  of  hours,  it  was  often  complained  that  not  a dry  place  to  1 i<- 
down  in  could  be  found  in  some  of  these.  Men  like  Steenwyck,  or 
Van  Cortlandt,  built  broad  mansions  of  two  or  three  stories  high,  and 
these  were  comfortably  and  even  elegantly  furnished.  An  inventory 
of  Steenwyek's  property  after  his  death  in  1084  reveals  the  fact  thnt 
his  icoonkamcr , or  living  room,  contained  “ twelve  rush  leather  chairs, 
two  velvet  chairs  with  tine  silver  lace,  one  cupboard  of  French  nut- 
wood, one  round  table,  one  square  table,  a cabinet,  thirteen  pictures, 
a large  looking-glass,  five  alabaster  images,  a piece  of  tapestry  work 
for  cushions,  a flowered  tabby  chimney-cloth,  a pair  of  flowered  tabby 
window  curtains,  a dressing  box,  a carpet.”  Almost  every  house  of 
consequence  had  an  ample  garden  back  of  it,  or  around  it,  and  no  gar- 
den was  without  its  orchard.  The  apples  were  the  admiration  of  peo- 
ple fresh  from  Europe;  some  of  them  so  large  that  fifty-six  of  them 
would  fill  up  a bushel  basket.  Peaches  were  so  plentiful  in  city  ami 
country  that  they  lay  rotting  in  the  roads,  the  very  pigs  being  satiated 
with  the  plenty  of  them.  Grapes  too  seemed  to  have  been  abun- 
dant and  of  good  quality.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  these  vines,  or  others 
like  them,  growing  wild  in  the  woods,  that  it  was  recorded  by  tourists 
who  visited  every  part  of  Manhattan  Island  and  vicinity  in  1079  that 
“in  passing  through  the  island  therewas  sometimes  encountered  such 
a sweet  smell  in  the  air  that  we  stood  still,  because  we  did  not  know 
what  it  was  we  were  meeting.”  They  found  too  that  although  all  the 
land  on  the  island  was  taken  up  by  owners, yet  a large  part  was  not  as 
yet  under  cultivation.  The  rich  merchants  or  brewers  in  the  city  usu- 
ally invested  in  the  purchase  of  large  tracts,  to  be  reserved  for  later 
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aerations.  Kichest  of  all  these  was  Frederick  Pliilipse,  rated  at 
^4)  11(10  Ilorius  in  1074;  Steenwyek  and  De  Meyer  came  next,  each 
xviih  50,000  to  his  name;  then  there  was  Oloff  van  Cortlandt  with 
15.000,  ex-Mayor  John  Lawrence  with  40,000,  and  Jerome  Eb- 
hinjMi,  last  °f  the  “ very  rich,”  with  a rating  of  30,000.  At  the  same 
lime  there  was  then  no  squalid  and  suffering  poverty;  Andros  was 
able  to  inform  his  master  in  1G7S,  u there  are  no  beggers  in  the  city, 
but  all  the  poor  are  cared  for.” 

An  attempt  to  reach  various  parts  of  the  present  great  corpora- 

t ion  was  attended  in  those  days  

with  considerable  expenditure 
,.f  time  and  physical  exertion. 

You  could  go  to  Harlem  on  foot 
..r  horseback,  for  the  “ wagon 
road  ” had  not  yet  materialized 
to  any  comfortable  degree.  If 
you  walked  it  would  take  three 
hours  of  an  easy  pace,  and  this 
was  lovingly  remembered  by 
the  Dutchmen  as  the  exact  time 
it  took  to  walk  from  the  old 
Amsterdam  to  the  old  Harlem 
at  home.  You  would  leave  by 

the  “ land  gate  ” at  Wall  Street  and  Broadway,  and  in  the  immediate 
suburbs  you  would  lind  huddling  alongside  the  road  little  wretched 
cabins.  Here  lived  a colony  of  negroes  who  had  been  slaves  owned  by 
the  West  India  Company,  but  who  in  the  course  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
its  fortunes  and  of  those  of  the  city  had  become  free  in  some  way. 
Negroes  in  plenty,  however,  were  held  as  slaves  in  the  city,  every 
household  having  a goodly  number  of  such  servants.  Governor 
Andros  had  strictly  forbidden  anyone  holding  Indians  as  slaves. 
Hut  we  are  on  our  way  to  Harlem,  through  woods  and  wilds. 
It  is  now  a “ tolerably  large  ” village,  and  rejoices  in  a house 
of  entertainment.  If  we  wish  to  go  to  Brooklyn,  there  is  the  ferry 
at  the  place  where  nature  suggested.  It  was  farmed  out  by  the 
year,  and  brought  a good  income,  for  Long  Island  was  populous, 
and  the  people  always  had  plenty  of  things  to  come  over  to 
New  York  with  to  sell.  It  cost  3 stivers  seawan,  or  6 cents 
Dutch  (2  2-5  cents  U.  S.)  per  person  to  cross  over;  but  somehow, 
by  reason  of  the  incalculable  values  of  the  Indian  bead-coins,  the  ex- 
pense would  really  be  less  than  half  a penny  of  our  present  money.  If 
•lie  wind  favored,  a sail  was  set,  else  the  laborious  oar  moved  the 
clumsy  craft  at  a snail's  pace  across.  The  roads  on  Long  Island  were 
*uch  that  you  could  be  taken  from  town  to  town  in  a wagon,  but  walk- 
ing was  more  frequently  indulged  in.  If  you  had  it  in  mind  to  go  to 
the  Staten  Island  section  of  Greater  New  York,  your  best  wav  was  to 
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cross  the  ferry  to  Brooklyn,  not  too  late  in  the  day,  walk  or  ride  t.. 
Gowanus,  and  spend  the  night  there.  Then  starting  very  early  tl,,. 
next  morning,  three  hours  or  more  would  take  you  across  to  your  dev 
tination. 

We  now  come  upon  the  memorable  epoch  in  the  city’s  history,  when 
New  York,  much  be-chartered  since,  went  through  its  first  expert 
ence  of  that  kind.  The  first  charter  was  granted  when  Thomas  Don 
gan  was  Governor  of  the  Province.  His  advent  was  auspicious  in 
other  ways.  He  came  with  instructions  to  allow  the  people  in  tln-ir 
various  towns  to  elect  representatives  to  a General  Assembly,  which 
was  to  constitute  a sort  of  Lower  House,  with  the  Governor's  Council 
as  the  Upper  House  of  Legislation,  the  Governor  acting  as  tin- 
sovereign,  to  approve  or  veto  the  bills  passed.  The  Assembly 
was  to  meet  once  in  three  years  at  least,  and  to  number  nut 
more  than  eighteen  members.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  Octo- 
ber  17,  1083,  in  New  lTork  City,  with  Matthias  Nicoll,  of  tin- 
city,  as  speaker.  The  famous  “ Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privi- 
leges ” was  passed  by  it.  which  simply  put  into  the  form  of  on*- 
of  its  own  laws  the  instructions  of  the  Duke  which  had  calk-h 
it  into  being.  As  an  obvious  concomitant  to  representation,  tin- 
province  needed  to  be  divided  into  counties,  and  this  was  done 
by  the  first  Assembly.  Twelve  counties  were  carefully  defined: 
New  York,  Westchester,  Richmond,  Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk,  Dutchess 
(or  Duchess),  Orange,  Ulster,  and  Albany.  The  other  two  countio 
lay  quite  outside  the  present  limits  of  our  state;  one  was  Duke's 
County,  embracing  Nantucket,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Elizabeth's  Isl- 
and, and  No  Man's  Land;  the  other,  Cornwall  County,  lying  away  up 
in  Maine,  comprising  Pemaquid  and  adjacent  territories.  It  is  of  im- 
portance also  to  notice  here  that  the  same  assembly  created  much 
needed  courts  of  justice.  These  were  of  four  classes:  Town  Courts, 
County  Courts,  a Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  a Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Province,  and  consisting  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council;  there  was  allowed,  however,  an  appeal  from  the  lat- 
ter to  the  King. 

As  upon  his  assumption  of  the  governorship  Dongan  read  to  the 
assembled  citizens  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  on  Coenties  Slip  his  in- 
structions, some  of  New  York’s  leading  men  took  notice  that  among 
them  was  one  requiring  the  Governor  “to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  propriety  of  granting  to  New  York  City  immunities  and  privi- 
leges beyond  what  other  parts  of  my  territory  do  enjoy.”  Before 
three  months  had  passed  a petition  came  before  Dongan,  signed  by 
Cornelius  Steen wyck,  Johannes  van’Brugh,  John  Lawrence,  John  P 
Morris,  James  Graham,  and  Nicholas  Bayard.  It  recited  the  fact  that 
the  city  had  been  incorporated  under  the  present  English  form  in 
1005,  and  now  begged  that  to  “ the  ancient  customs,  privileges,  an  ! 
immunities”  might  be  added  certain  others.  They  asked  for  a divi- 
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. ,.n  of  the  city  into  wards,  from  which  aldermen  and  assistant-alder- 

,11  might  be  elected  by  the  people  therein  residing.  While  the 

,vor  and  sheriff  and  clerk  should  be  appointed  as  before  by  Gover- 
, , ,r  and  Council,  they  desired  added  to  the  officers  a recorder  and  a 
,,, roller,  also  thus  appointed;  but  that  the  corporation  itself  might 
iM’h*ct  their  own  treasurer.  Finally,  they  petitioned  that  these  privi- 
],  -,-s  and  immunities  be  elaborated  in  a charter  regularly  signed  and 
..  ah-d  by  the  sovereign,  thus  to  be  confirmed  in  perpetuity,  as  was 
• !,«.  custom  in  England. 

demurring  at  first,  Dongan  very  soon  acceded  to  the  desires  of  the 
jM-titioners.  He  had  already  appointed  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for 
P>;{;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1084  he  appointed  only  the  Mayor,  Gabriel 
Minvielle,  while  aldermen  and  assistants  were  for  the  first  time 
, lected  by  the  people.  James  Graham  was  appointed  Recorder  in 
pet-ember,  1GS3.  In  order  to  enable  the  election  to  take  place,  the 
, ity  had  been  divided  by  the  previous  mayor  and  aldermen  into  six 
wards.  The  first,  or  South  Ward,  began  at  the  river,  and  its  bound- 
ary ran  along  the  west  side  of  Broad  Street  to  Beaver;  west  along 
Heaver  to  Bowling  Green;  south  past  the  fort  to  Pearl;  east  along 
tin*  river  to  starting  point.  The  second,  or  Dock  Ward,  extended 
fmm  the  river  at  corner  of  Pearl  and  Broad;  along  the  then  shore  to 
Hanover  Square;  along  William  to  Beaver,  to  Broad,  and  to  the  river 
again.  The  third,  or  East  Ward,  began  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Hanover  Square,  ran  along  shore  to  the  “water  gate”  at  the  foot 
<>f  Wall  Street,  along  Wall  to  William,  and  followed  the  curve  of 
William  from  Wall  to  Old  Slip,  or  the  river,  as  it  then  was.  The 
fourth,  or  North  Ward,  boundary  started  at  Beaver  and  William 
streets,  ran  along  William  to  Wall,  west  along  Wall  to  a point  near 
" here  Nassau  Street  now  begins,  then  along  Broad  to  Beaver,  and 
along  the  latter  back  to  William.  The  fifth,  or  West  Ward,  ran  from 
Heaver  along  Broad  to  Wall,  along  the  palisades  to  Broadway,  down 
Hroad way  to  Beaver,  and  so  back  to  Broad  Street.  The  sixth,  or 
(,ut  Ward,  was  a bold  excursion  into  the  country;  it  comprised  all  the 
o-st  of  the  island  above  Wall  Street,  in  which  Harlem  was  now  the 
"nly  settlement. 

The  particular  immunities  and  privileges  asked  for  by  the  peti- 
i ioners  in  November,  1G83,  had  thus  all  been  granted,  and  put  into 
practical  operation.  It  needed  now  only  the  charter  to  confirm  them. 
Hi  1G8G  Nicholas  Bayard,  Mayor,  and  James  Graham,  Recorder,  pre- 
pared a draft  of  such  charter.  This  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  Assistants,  and  engrossed  for  presentation  to  the  Gov- 
•-rnor  and  Council.  On  April  27,  1GS6,  it  was  there  duly  read,  ap- 
proved by  the  Council,  and  signed  by  the  Governor.  This  interesting 
l"cnment  is  still  preserved  intact  in  a tin  box  at  the  City  Hall.  It 
made  the  city  a corporation  under  the  style  of  “ The  Mayor.  Aldermen. 
r,nd  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  New  York  ”;  the  officers  were  a Mayor, 
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Recorder,  Town  Clerk,  six  Aldermen,  six  Assistant  Aldermen, 
Chamberlain,  a Sheriff,  and  a Coroner.  As  already  seen,  the  aim 
men  and  assistants  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  each  war.. 
The  Mayor,  Recorder,  Town  Clerk,  and  Sheriff  were  appointed  by  g 
Governor.  The  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen  constituted  a Com 
of  Common  Pleas  for  debts  and  other  minor  cases.  The  corporate 

was  to  “ have  perpetual  successi<m 
with  power  to  get,  receive,  and  luff, 
lands,  rents,  liberties,  franchises,  an  . 
chattels,  and  to  transfer  the  same. 
The  fort,  the  Governor’s  garden,  near 
its  gate  on  the  west,  and  the  King', 
farm  just  outside  the  land-gate  m. 
Broadway,  were  excepted  from  tL- 
city’s  holdings  or  control.  The  cii 
after  whose  municipal  governmen; 
that  of  New  York  was  now  modele. 
was  not  old  York,  but  Norwich,  then 
the  third  city  of  England.  Even  in 
1686  New  York  was  the  first  incorp- 
rated  and  chartered  city  in  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  although  it  might  boaM 
a much  earlier  existence  as  such 
under  the  Dutch  form  since  1653,  and  under  the  English  since  166." 
As  truly  as  of  any  city  in  the  United  States,  it  could  be  said  <»? 
the  metropolis  what  was  said  of  it  in  the  quaint  phraseology  of  tin- 
charter  even  in  1686:  “The  City  of  New  York  is  an  ancient  city 
within  the  said  province,  and  the  citizens  of  the  said  city  have  an- 
ciently been  a body  politic  and  corporate.”  Its  antiquity  could  nut 
have  been  very  oppressive  two  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  when  a 
man  born  only  five  years  after  the  discovery  of  its  site  was  a hale  ami 
hearty  citizen  seventy-two  years  of  age. 

An  event  of  some  concern  to  the  province  and  city  of  New  York 
was  the  death  of  King  Charles  II.,  in  1685.  He  was  succeeded  by  lib 
brother, the  Duke  of  York,  as  James  II..  and  thus  his  property  in  Amer- 
ica became  a crown  possession.  The  chief  influence  upon  the  comb 
tion  of  affairs  in  New  York  was  that  now’  it  seemed  possible  to  carry 
into  effect  a plan  which  Dongan  had  recommended.  By  reason  <>f 
the  different  proprietorships  of  the  various  colonies,  no  uniform  rul< 
of  import  or  export  duties  prevailed.  An  article  heavily  taxed  in 
New  York  might  be  free  in  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut.  The  custom- 
at  New  York  suffered  greatly,  and  trade  was  thrown  into  much  confu- 
sion. by  reason  of  vessels  running  over  to  the  New  Jersey  shore  of  tie 
river  and  there  unloading  their  goods.  These  wrnre  gradually  smug 
gled  into  New  York,  and  sold  at  a price  below  that  of  articles  whh  ' 
had  honestly  passed  the  Custom  nouse.  Dongan,  therefore,  urge’ 
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i In-  expediency  of  consolidating  all  the  King’s  colonies  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  and  including  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  It  was  not 
fv-arded  with  much  favor  in  New  York  City,  either  by  the  English  or 
ihe  Dutch.  The  English  and  Dutch  in  the  provincial  town  harmo- 
nized well.  There  was  much  more  affinity  between  these  elements 
than  between  the  Puritans  of  New  England  and  the  English  citizens 
«-f  New  York.  Yet  the  consolidation  was  finally  effected.  But  Don- 
•■au  was  recalled  as  the  result  of  it.  He  was  too  much  in  favor  of 
jntpular  liberties,  and  had  conceded  too  many  privileges  of  that  sort 
;u  promise  to  be  a strong  hand  in  administering  this  larger  constitu- 
ent'v.  Andros,  now  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  was  therefore  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  combined  provinces  of  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  New  England. 

The  only  church  in  the  place  during  most  of  this  period  was  the 
old  stone  church  in  the  fort.  It  had  a shingle  roof  and  a wmoden 
tower,  with  a bell  in  it,  and  though  it  had  no  clock,  a sun  dial  upon 
i:-s  southern  side  served  to  indicate  the  time  of  day-  Still  over  the 
entrance  was  Kieft’s  stone  with  the  inscription  announcing  that  he 
had  “ caused  the  community  ” to  build  this  church.  On  the  Sunday 
this  building  was  used  by  three  different  congregations,  who  wor- 
shiped in  as  many  different  languages.  First  came  the  Dutch  ser- 
vices, beginning  possibly  at  nine,  if  not  half-past  eight.  The  Dutch 
domines  possessed  the  gift  of  continuance,  and  the  sermon  and 
psalms  would  not  be  finished  inside  of  two  hours.  But  by  noon  they 
had  to  be  over,  for  then  came  the  Walloons,  and  the  refugee  Hugue- 
nots, who  had  left  France  before,  and  especially  after,  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685.  There  was  a service  in  French, 
which  might  last  not  much  longer  than  two  o'clock;  for  at  2.30  the 
English  soldiers  and  the  Governor,  with  family  or  retinue,  would  file 
into  the  same  audience  room  to  hear  the  English  prayer-book  read 
or  hear  an  English  sermon.  In  1679  the  Rev.  Charles  Woolley  was 
chaplain  in  the  fort.  He  preached  to  an  average  audience  of  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  people.  Accordingly  he  must  have  had  much 
leisure  time  on  his  hands,  which  he  improved  by  wilting  a very  good 
description  of  his  experiences  in  the  New  World.  This  he  published 
in  1701,  under  the  title:  “ A Two  Years’  Journal  in  New  York  and 
1‘arts  of  Its  Territories  in  America.”  He  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege of  joining  a party  in  hunting  a bear  which  had  strayed  into  an 
"rehard  between  Maiden  Lane  and  Cedar  Street.  It  gave  him  “ great 
diversion  and  sport.”  The  French  had  no  minister  till  1682,  when,  at 
t lie  request  of  the  Dutch,  Rev.  Pierre  Daille  came  over  from  London, 
ilis  congregation  was  materially  increased  after  the  Revocation.  In 
b's6  fifty  or  sixty  Huguenot  families  had  fled  to  New  York  from  the 
1 I’eneh  West  Indies,  and  before  Dongan  left  over  two  hundred  fami- 
lies were  settled  there. 

At  the  time  of  the  surrender  to  the  English  in  1664,  the  Dutch 
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church  had  three  ministers:  the  two  Megapoleuses  (van  Meckelen- 
burgs,  in  plain  Dutch),  father  and  son,  and  Domine  Drisius.  For  ju> 
one  hundred  years  after  this  the  congregation  worshiped  in  Dutch, 
the  first  English  pastor  not  being  called  till  1704.  Yet  even  at  this 
time  some  had  in  mind  the  inevitable  change  of  language.  The  elder 
Megapolensis  saw  to  it  that  his  son  could  preach  in  English,  ami 
Drisius  was  called  in  1052  for  the  express  reason  that  he  understood 
English  well,  and  could  preach  in  it  if  required.  In  1009  the  vener- 
able Megapolensis  died;  a year  before  his  son  had  left  to  go  and  settle 
in  Holland.  51  r.  Drisius  was  disabled  by  age  and  near  his  end,  ami 
no  Dutch  minister  could  be  induced  to  settle  in  America  among  an 
alien  people.  8o  in  1070  Governor  Lovelace  took  the  matter  in  hand 
to  secure  for  the  Dutch  congregation  what  they  had  failed  to  do  fur 
themselves.  He  sent  word  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  that  he  would 
pay  any  scholarly  and  godly  minister  whom  they  would  recommend 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  guilders  (§400)  yearly,  and  furnish  him  be- 
sides with  a dwelling  house,  rent  free,  and  free  firewood.  This 
brought  over  the  Rev.  William  Nieuwenhuys,  who  was  sensible 
enough  to  stick  to  his  Dutch  name  and  make  no  Novadomus  of  it.  lie 
was  a short,  corpulent  gentleman,  and  those  who  did  not  like  his  doc- 
trine complained  of  his  “ slabbering  speech. ” He  arrived  just  about 
when  Domine  Drisius  died,  in  1071,  and  held  forth  alone  till  his 
death,  ten  years  later.  Then  was  the  Dutch  church  again  pastorless 
until  the  Rev.  Henricus  Selyns  came  over  in  1082.  This  was  his 
second  appearance  in  America.  He  had  been  pastor  at  Breuckelen 
from  1000  to  1004,  and  used  to  come  over  on  week  days  and  hold  ser- 
vices at  Stuyvesant.’s  Bouwery.  He  was  in  many  ways  a notable  man, 
and  his  connection  with  the  church  of  New  York  marked  an  epoch  in 
its  history.  Like  Bogardus,  he  was  a widower,  and  again,  like  this 
predecessor,  he  waited  till  he  could  find  the  likeliest  and  richest 
widow  in  the  city  before  he  consoled  himself  for  his  former  loss.  In 
1084  Mayor  Cornelius  Steenwvck  died,  and  two  years  or  more  later, 
Domine  Selyns  married  Mrs.  Steen wyck,  no  doubt  carrying  with  her 
some  of  the  Mayors  50,000  florins,  and  some  of  that  fine  plenishing  of 
the  mansion  on  Whitehall  Street.  We  have  a list  of  church  members 
and  their  addresses  in  his  handwriting,  dated  1080.  ne  writes  home 
to  Holland  of  his  gratification  at  the  love  of  his  people,  who  were 
building  him  a parsonage  all  of  stone  (or  brick)  three  stories  high. 
But  he  complains  that  the  work  is  too  much  for  one  pastor.  His  list  of 
members  shows  nearly  four  hundred  families.  Besides  this,  neighbor 
ing  communities  were  constantly  asking  his  services  on  week  days, 
in  consideration  of  which  these  outlying  settlements  agreed  to  pa.v 
the  minister.  The  Communipaw  people  gave  the  New  York  pastor 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat  for  administering  the  Communion  three  times 
in  tin1  course  of  the  year. 

New  York  was  cosmopolitan  as  to  nationalities.  It  was  so  also  as 
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n-Mi’ds  phases  of  religious  belief.  Dongan,  himself  a Roman  Cath- 
olic, writes  home:  “ New  York  has  a chaplain  belonging  to  the  fort,  of 
Git*  Church  of  England;  secondly,  a Dutch  Calvinist;  third,  a French 
Calvinist,  and  fourth,  a Dutch  Lutheran.  There  be  not  many  of  Eng- 
land; a few  Roman  Catholics;  abundance  of  Quaker  preachers,  men 
.uni  women;  singing  Quakers,  ranting  Quakers,  Sabbatarians,  anti- 
Sabbatarians,  some  Anabaptists,  some  Independents,  some  Jews;  in 
fhort,  of  all  sorts  of  opinions  there  are  some,  and  the  most  part  of 
none  at  all.”  The  last  was  rather  a gloomy  view  of  the  situation, 
perhaps  not  quite  warranted  by  the  facts,  for  all  men  were  of  some 
religious  sect  or  other  then,  although  not  therefore  the  more  pacific. 
Older  the  English  regime  the  Luthe- 
rans were  allowed  to  have  their  own 
minister,  and  they  built  a church  near 
i he  fort.  But  Colve  demolished  the 
church  because  it  was  in  the  way  of  his 
guns,  and  under  Lovelace  their  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Fabritius,  had  to  be 
dismissed  on  account  of  bad  conduct. 

< Mi  the  basis  of  theological  differences, 
ln>  declined  to  exchange  greetings  on 
the  street  with  Domine  Nieuwenliuys; 
while  a Voetian  or  Cocceian  leaning  set  the  hearts  of  the  Dutch 
demines  against  each  other.  Perforce  there  was  toleration  of  Jews 
and  Catholics  and  Quakers  and  Baptists  and  Lutherans,  because  the 
Knglish  governors  would  not  listen  to  anything  else;  especially  under 
Dongan  the  policy  was  to  tolerate  everybody,  because  James  himself 
wished  to  be  tolerated  at  home  for  his  Catholic  faith.  The  Quakers, 
however,  were  fined  for  refusing  to  do  military  duty,  but  then  this 
was  a stretch  of  religion  into  civil  life  which  could  not  be  safely  per- 
mitted by  the  magistrates.  The  Jews  too  labored  under  some  restric- 
tions; they  could  not  sell  goods  at  retail,  and  when  they  asked  for 
liberty  to  exercise  their  religion,  it  was  officially  or  formally  refused, 
but  it  was  allowed  informally,  no  interference  being  made  with  their 
religious  services  in  a private  house  or  hall.  A few  Catholics  were  in 
the  habit  of  gathering  with  Governor  Dongan  in  an  apartment  of  the 
Governor’s  House  in  the  fort,  he  having  brought  with  him  one 
1 homas  Harvey,  a Jesuit,  as  private  chaplain. 

-V  test  of  the  enlightenment  of  a community  in  that  age  might  well 
•"*  made  of  the  way  that  witchcraft  was  treated,  and  bv  this  test  New 
' ork  comes  out  creditably.  In  1GG7  Ralph  Hall  and  his  wife  Mary,  of 
brookliaven,  L.  I,,  were  tried  on  a charge  of  having  procured  the 
'imith  of  a man  and  an  infant  by  wicked  arts  of  the  devil.  Upon  the 
jury  served  Jacob  Leisler,  a name  later  to  become  prominent  in  the 
:,!>nals  of  province  and  city.  The  jury  gave  a verdict  of  acquittal  for 
husband,  but  they  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  wife,  yet  the  only 
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penalty  inflicted  was  that  lie  give  bonds  for  her  good  conduct.  In  lGGs 
Nicolls  cleared  them  even  of  this  obligation.  A year  or  two  after,  ;i 
case  of  witchcraft  arose  in  Westchester,  with  the  result  that  here  too 
the  accused  was  declared  innocent.  When  Captain  Oolve  ruled  New 
York  a case  of  witchcraft  was  brought  before  him,  but  he  made  short 
work  of  it.  Balthazar  Belcker,  the  Dutch  clergyman,  had  not  in  vain 
labored  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  of  that  foolish  ami 
wicked  superstition  which  brought  unjust  misery  and  untold  horrors 
and  cruel  death  upon  so  many  innocent  persons,  both  in  Europe  ami 
America.  No  small  part  of  this  enlightenment  was  due  to  schools. 
The  opportunities  for  children  to  acquire  the  rudiments  in  the  young 
city  were  quite  abundant.  We  can,  indeed,  find  no  record  of  school 
buildings.  But  private  houses  w’ere  rented,  or  the  church  was  util- 
ized for  the  purpose,  and  some  teachers  received  classes  at  their  own 
residences.  A bill  was  brought  in  to  the  City  Corporation  in  166G  bv 
one  Casper  Steinmets,  who  owned  a house  on  the  Brouwer  Street,  now 
Stone;  the  house  had  been  rented  for  the  use  of  a public  school,  ami 
the  bill  for  the  year  was  2G0  florins  ($104).  Evert  Pietersen  Keteltas 
was  the  teacher  of  this  school,  and  exercised  his  profession  until  Don- 
gan’s  time.  As  he  had  been  appointed  and  paid  by  the  West  India 
Company,  the  change  of  regime  affected  him  closely.  He  was  in  no 
hurry,  however,  to  get  himself  adjusted  to  the  new  environment.  On 
September  19,  16G5,  he  came  before  the  mayor  and  council  asking 
that  a salary  be  paid  him  by  the  town  authorities.  Toward  the  eml 
of  his  life  an  assistant  was  appointed.  In  1G79  we  learn  of  one  Abra- 
ham Lannoy,  or  de  la  Noy,  brother  of  the  collector  of  the  port,  who 
kept  school,  and  also  conducted  the  Catechism  class,  at  which  about 
twenty-five  young  persons  attended.  Indeed,  the  schoolmaster  was 
a part  of  the  church  machinery;  he  not  only  taught  the  rudiments  on 
week  days,  and  instructed  the  children  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
but  on  Sundays  he  was  voorleser  and  precentor , reading  the  law’  and 
the  creed  and  the  scripture  lesson  for  the  minister;  leading  the  sing- 
ing of  the  people,  and  for  the  consistory  or  board  of  elders  he  kept  the 
record  of  baptism.  De  la  Noy  was  made  Keteltas’s  assistant  in  all 
these  functions  about  the  year  1G86.  The  name  of  this  early  city  ped- 
agogue would  indicate  that  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  honorable  an- 
cestor of  a family  prominent  in  New  York  society  to-day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A CLASH  OF  PARTIES. 

SPECIAL  Providence  seems  to  have  been  at  work  to  make  it 
easy  for  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  New  York  Province  and 
City  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  in  becoming  English  sub- 
jects. If  there  were  any  rankling  sense  of  shame  or  annoy- 
ance by  reason  of  the  sudden  incursion  of  the  aliens  and  the  half- 
forced  surrender  to  them  in  1604,  it  was  amply  avenged  and  wiped  out 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  1673,  in  retaking  what  was  their  own  by 
their  gallant  countrymen.  This  brief  restitution  of  all  things  Dutch 
was  indeed  again  superseded  by  the  rule  of  the  English,  but  there 
was  no  surrender  to  bring  about  the  second  occupancy;  it  was  not  by 
the  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  terms  of  diplomacy.  And  scarce  had 
their  Lord  Proprietor  become  a king,  thus  making  their  province  a 
crown  possession,  when,  who  of  all  persons  should  ascend  the  throne 
*»f  England  but  their  own  beloved  Prince  of  Orange,  in  whose  name 
their  town  had  been  retaken  in  1673,  and  in  whose  honor  it  had  been 
called  New  Orange. 

It  was  a pity  that  a change  in  dynasty  so  gratifying  to  the  prepon- 
derating element  in  our  city's  population  should  have  entailed  so 
much  hurtful  disturbance  and  have  planted  so  many  roots  of  bitter- 
ness within  its  limited  boundaries.  For  the  change  of  kings  in  Eng- 
land brought  on  here  the  eventful  Leisler  episode,  a drama  of  several 
acts,  of  which  the  last  was  a tragedy.  As  the  place  of  its  enactment 
" as  our  city,  and  all  the  chief  personages  residents  of  it,  it  deserves 
careful  consideration  as  one  of  the  most  thrilling  events  in  our  city’s 
history.  It  is  significant  also  as  the  first  uprising  here  of  the  people 
"f  moderate  means  and  without  political  recognition — i.c.,  the  so- 
called  masses — against  what  had  hitherto  been  the  ruling  class,  the 
prominent  and  wealthy  citizens,  who  now  for  a generation  or  more 
had  been  occupying  positions  of  authority  and  power  in  the  provin- 
cial or  municipal  government,  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  favor  of  the 
‘ "'vernor  or  King.  Therefore  the  episode  bore  fruit  in  a long-standing 
antagonism  between  these  orders  of  citizens,  throwing  the  hitherto 
P'Tiiaps  only  apparent  harmony  of  municipal  life  into  the  confusions 
“f  party  conflict.  Dislike  and  distrust  may  previously  have  smol- 
■h-red  like  hidden  fires,  or  may  have  muttered  words  of  anger  under 
the  breath.  But  after  events  had  suddenly  brought  on  the  open  and 
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furious  clash  of  parties,  the  ravages  of  the  conflagration  for  a brief 
period  disfigured  the  fair  face  of  our  city’s  peace,  and  the  echoes  of 
the  explosion  of  pent-up  wrath  long  resounded  within  the  narrow 
precincts  of  the  little  colonial  seaport. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  had  been  invested  with  the  office  of  Governor- 
General,  or  sort  of  viceroy,  over  the  combined  Provinces  of  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  This  appointment  involved  Don 
. gan’s  resignation  as  Governor  of  New  York,  on  August  11,  1688.  An- 
dros made  Boston  the  seat  of  government,  so  as  to  be  near  the  trou- 
blesome Indians  in  Maine,  and  Colonel  Francis  Nicholson  was  made 
Lieutenant-Governor  over  the  Province  of  New  York.  The  latter  ar- 
rived in  the  city  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1688,  and  his 
council  was  composed 
of  Anthony  Broekholls. 
a Catholic  English  gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  a 
member  of  council  un- 
der former  governors, 
and  once  or  twice  had 
acted  as  their  lieuten- 
ant in  their  absence; 
and  the  three  prominent 
residents  of  New  York. 
Frederick  Philipse  (the 
richest  man  in  town). 
Stephen  van  Cortlandt. 
who  was  now  the  Mayor, 
and  Nicholas  Bayard,  who  was  Mayor  a few  years  before,  and  had 
occupied  various  other  positions  in  provincial  and  city  affairs.  It  is 
well  to  bear  these  names  in  mind. 

On  November  5,  1688,  William  of  Orange  landed  in  England.  The 
Revolution  was  happily  bloodless,  and  in  February,  1680.  William 
and  Mary  were  proclaimed  King  and  Queen.  The  news  of  the  land- 
ing of  William  had  been  enough  to  determine  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land what  action  to  take,  and  in  April,  1689,  Andros  suddenly  found 
himself  deposed  and  a prisoner,  while  a government  of  their  own  was 
set  up  by  the  people.  The  news  of  the  event  in  England,  and  of  its  con- 
sequence in  Boston,  came  simultaneously  to  New  York  late  in  April, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Nicholson  received  it  with  small  equanimity. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  drew  his  sword,  and  putting  it  to  the  breast 
of  the  excited  Dutchman  who  brought  it,  threatened  to  run  him 
through  the  body  “ if  he  would  not  be  silent  of  it.”  Now,  why  this 
fear  of  publicity,  which,  of  course,  could  not  be  prevented  under  any 
threats?  The  example  of  Boston  might  prove  contagious.  But  why 
did  Boston  act  as  it  did,  and  why  should  New  York  do  likewise?  The 
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.5  „l,t  of  tbe  Catholic  King  Janies  to  France  would  let  loose  upon 
rij.dand  and  her  colonies  all  the  power  of  that  alien  country,  with  all 
tin*  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  back  her.  This  was  a forniid- 
al,le  threat  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  Revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Xantes  only  three  years  old;  and  France  and  Catholicism, 
with  the  resources  of  Louis  XIV.  behind  them,  were  very  close  at 
li.uid  in  Canada.  With  James  a refugee  in  France  and  the  protege  of 
i.oiiis,  all  of  James’s  officials  might  be  allies  of  so  dreadful  and  so 
u«*;i r an  enemy.  The  safest  policy  was  to  deprive  them  of  power  be- 
fore waiting  to  see  to  whom  they  would  be  loyal.  Hence  Andros 
wriit  down  swiftly  in  Boston,  and  Nicholson  might  look  for  no  better 
treatment  here.  Yet  the  people  of  New  York  did  not  act  hastily. 
And  Nicholson  too  at  first  showed  tact  in  inviting  the  militia  of  the 
ritv  to  co-operate  with  the  regulars  in  guarding  the  fort  and  the  de- 
fenses of  the  town,  and  in  consenting  that  the  officers  of  the  various 
militia  companies  should  take  turns  in  commanding  the  watch. 

It  has  been  told  how  in  the  days  of  Andros’s  first  term  the  train- 
bands had  been  efficiently  organized.  There  were  now  five  companies 
of  them,  with  Nicholas  Bayard  as  their  Colonel,  and  the  Captains,  be- 
ginning with  the  senior,  Jacob  Leisler,  Abraham  De  Peyster,  Nicholas 
Stuyvesant,  Francis  De  Bruyn,  Charles  Lodowick,  and  Gabriel  Min- 
vielle,  all  men  of  substance,  good  and  true,  of  honorable  name  and 
doing.  These  citizen  soldiers,  as  told  before,  were  always  to  keep 
their  firearms  ready  loaded  in  the  house.  In  case  of  alarms,  drums 
were  to  be  beaten,  whereupon  each  company  was  to  repair  at  once  to 
the  residence  of  its  captain,  and  form  in  front  of  his  house.  It  was  now 
arranged  that  each  company  in  turn  should  go  from  day  to  day  to  the 
fort,  its  captain  setting  the  watch  from  among  his  men;  and  thus, 
with  some  sense  of  security,  the  citizens  awaited  the  dreaded  on- 
slaught of  the  French,  and  hoped  to  avert  some  as  greatly  dreaded, 
hut  much  less  likely,  plot  of  the  handful  of  Catholics  in  the  town.  All 
went  well  until  May  31,  1(389.  Nicholson  on  that  evening  complained 
of  the  posting  of  a certain  sentinel.  Captain  De  Peyster’s  company 
had  the  watch  that  night,  and  his  Lieutenant,  Henry  Cuvier,  replied 
(hat  the  sentinel  was  there  by  his  Captain’s  or  his  own  order.  This 
(■••ply  irritated  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  he  flew  into  a passion  and 
•lismissed  the  militia  officer  from  his  presence  with  the  perilous  ob- 
s'-rvation  “that  he  would  rather  see  the  town  on  fire”  than  be  dic- 
•ated  to  by  them.  Now  the  firing  of  the  town  by  the  adherents  of 
•lames  was  the  very  thing  looked  for  by  the  citizens,  and  here  Nichol- 
""ii  himself  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  contemplating  its  occur- 
ence. The  drums  beat;  all  the  other  companies  not  on  duty  rushed 
T"  arms  and  formed  in  front  of  their  Captains’  houses.  What  was  the 
matter?  The  word  was  passed  around  that  Nicholson  intended  to  fire 
die  town.  Small  difference  did  it  make  that  this  was  not  altogether 
Idle  in  those  inflammable  times.  What  Nicholson  had  said  was  quite 
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enough  to  start  an  explosion.  Colonel  Bayard,  of  the  Royal  Council, 
known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Nicholson,  or  at  least  not  to  mistrust 
him,  endeavored  to  allay  the  fears  or  suspicions  of  the  militia.  Bm 
it  was  in  vain;  to  trust  the  friends  of  the  deposed  King  was  alread\ 
a long  way  toward  being  an  adherent  one’s  self,  as  people  then  rea- 
soned. The  whole  council,  even  their  three  fellow  residents,  came 
under  suspicion.  Who  could  be  trusted  in  those  days?  How  soon 
might  not  the  French  be  upon  them?  Quick,  decisive  action,  disarm- 
ing  all  enemies  of  the  true  religion,  was  the  only  safety.  The  militia 
marched  into  the  fort.  The  senior  Captain,  Jacob  Leisler,  drew  up  an 
agreement  which  all  the  captains  signed,  that  they  should  in  turn,  as 
before,  keep  guard  there,  and  hold  the  town  for  William  of  Orange 
till  he  could  be  heard  from.  “ The  captain  whose  watch  it  is  to  be 
for  that  time  captain  of  the  fort.”  Four  hundred  citizens  affixed  their 
names,  besides  the  captains;  and  now  the  people  breathed  more 
freely.  The  date  we  have  now  reached  is  June  3,  1689. 

When  the  militia  captains  took  command  of  the  fort  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor summoned  the  councilors  to  meet  at  the  City  Hall  on 
Coenties  Slip.  They  had  not  been  long  in  session  when  Captain  Lodo- 
wick,  “ Captain  of  the  fort  ” for  that  day,  entered  the  room  and  de- 
manded the  keys  of  the  fort  and  of  the  city.  The  unmistakable  atti- 
tude of  the  entire  force  of  the  train-bands,  with  the  population  to 
back  them,  compelled  Nicholson  to  yield.  He  gave  up  the  keys,  be- 
took himself  to  an  English  ship  in  the  harbor  ready  to  sail,  and  went 
to  England.  There  was  an  opportunity  now  for  the  members  of  the 
council  to  act  according  to  their  preferences,  the  flight  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  situation  by  their  chief  leaving  them  free  so  to  do.  Bay- 
ard, Philipse.  and  van  Cortlandt  might  have  taken  sides  with  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  surely  the  company7  of  De  Peyster  or  Stuyvesant 
or  Minvielle  need  not  have  repelled  them;  while  Leisler  was  related 
by  marriage  to  Bayard  and  van  Cortlandt  both.  But  they  chose  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  popular  movement.  Bayard  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  regain  power  by  ordering  the  militia,  as  their  colonel,  to 
disband.  He  also  contested  the  appointment  of  a collector  of  the 
port  by  the  popular  party  in  the  place  of  the  Catholic  incumbent,  and 
in  a personal  encounter  at  the  Custom  House  doors  he  received  some 
rude  handling.  Then  he  went  to  Albany.  Philipse  also  left  the  city, 
but  Mayor  van  Cortlandt  remained  at  his  post. 

On  June  6,  1689,  the  news  reached  New  York  that  William  and 
Mary  had  been  crowned  King  and  Queen,  but  i+  was  unaccompanied 
by  any  appointments  to  office.  Then,  on  June  10,  Leisler  and  the 
other  captains,  still  acting  as  of  equal  authority  among  themselves, 
issued  a call  for  a convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  counties.  This 
convention  met  on  June  26.  It  appointed  a Committee  of  Safety, 
whose  action  now  for  the  first  time  brings  into  prominence  above  the 
rest  of  the  popular  party  the  man  with  whose  name  this  whole  episode 
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associated,  and  who  himself  tasted  the  most  bitter  fruit  of  it.  The 
committee  made  Jacob  Leisler  captain  of  the  fort  permanently,  with- 
out rotation  with  the  other  captains;  and  later,  on  August  16,  16S9, 
they  requested  him  to  assume  the  military’  command  of  the  province, 
voicing  in  this  the  desire  of  the  residents  of  the  various  counties. 

In  the  good  ship  the  Otter,  arriving  at  New  Amsterdam  on  April 
•J7.  1 GGO,  there  was  a company  of  fifteen  soldiers  for  the  re-en- 
forcement  of  the  garrison.  Second  on  the  list  stands  the  name  of 
••  Jacob  Loyseler,  from  Francfort.”  His  father  was  pastor  of  a Re- 
formed Church  in  that  German  City,  and  in  1670,  when  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant  and  Oloff  Stevenson  van  Cortlandt  were  in  the  consistory  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New  York  as  elders,  Jacob  Leisler  was  one 
of  the  deacons.  In  1GG2  he  married  Elsje  Loockermans,  the  widow 
of  Cornelius  Vanderveer,  a niece  of  Anneke  Jans  ; and  by  this 
marriage  genealogists  assure  us  he  came  into  quite  near  rela- 
tionship with  Councilors  Bayard,  Philipse,  and  van  Cortlandt. 
He  was  now  a prosperous  merchant,  owning  ships,  and  sailing  in 
them  himself  at  times,  and  he 
occupied  a substantial  brick 
house  on  the  “ water  side,”  or 
on  Whitehall  Street,  between 
State  and  Pearl,  west  side. 

He  had  one  son,  Jacob,  and 
two  married  daughters,  one, 

Mary,  the  wife  of  an  English- 
man, Jacob  Milborne,  who, 
after  the  tragedy  which  de- 
prived her  of  father  and  hus- 
band at  one  fell  blow,  became 
the  wife  of  Abraham  Gouver- 
neur,  who  was  also  a promi- 
nent adherent  of  Leisler's.  In 
1667  we  saw  Leisler,  as  noted 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  one 
of  a jury  acquitting  a man  and 
"oman  accused  of  witchcraft. 

Jt  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent troubles  he  had  protested 
against  paying  duties  on  his  ship  in  port  to  a Catholic  Collector,  and 
as  he  championed  his  cause  stoutly  before  the  council,  it  had  brought 
him  favorably  before  the  people  as  a man  of  decision  and  courage.  As 
senior  captain  of  the  train-bands  he  had  also  necessarily  been  some- 
what in  the  public  eye.  A firm  hand  and  determined  spirit  being  now 
•n  demand,  and  Leisler  possessing  these,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  choice  of  leader  should  have  finally  fallen  upon  him. 

We  advance  another  month,  and  on  September  29,  1689,  by  direc- 
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tion  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  in  line  with  the  principle  of  poj. 
ular  sovereignty  which  was  now  the  vogue,  an  event  took  place 
hitherto  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  this  city,  and  not  to  be  r<-. 
peated  until  1834,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-live  years  later.  Tin- 
people  gathered  in  their  several  wards  and  voted  not  only  for  the 
Aldermen  and  Assistants  of  each  ward,  but  also  for  the  Mayor  and 
the  other  appointive  officers,  Peter  de  la  Nov,  Collector  of  the  Port  in 
1679,  and  brother  of  the  schoolmaster,  was  elected  Mayor;  John  John- 
son, Sheriff;  and  Abraham  Gouverneur,  Clerk.  On  October  14  these 
men  were  inducted  into  their  offices  by  proclamation  of  the  “ Captain 
of  the  Fort.”  But  Mayor  van  Cortlaudt,  while  ousted  from  the  Cit  \ 
Hall,  would  not  recognize  the  validity  of  his  successor’s  election,  ami 
refused  to  yield  up  the  books  and  seals. 

Leisler  was  as  yet  only  what  the  Committee  of  Safety  had  made 
him.  Captain  of  the  Fort  and  -Military  Commander  of  the  Province. 
By  a curious  conjunction  of  circumstances,  a letter  from  their  majes- 
ties now  unwittingly  conferred  upon  Leisler,  by.  royal  sanction,  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Province.  It  was  dated  July  30,  1689,  and 
reached  New  York  early  in  December.  The  superscription  read,  “ To 
Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  our  Province  of  New  York,  and,  in  his  absence,  to  such  as  for 
the  time  being  take  care  for  preserving  the  peace  and  administering 
the  laws.”  It  is  easy  to  surmise  why  William  and  Mary  had  con- 
cocted so  peculiar  an  address.  What  had  taken  place  in  England 
might  well  have  been  supposed  to  occasion  similar  changes  in  the 
dependent  colonies.  Who  could  know  what  had  happened  at  New 
York?  If  Nicholson  ruled,  all  right;  be  he  still  our  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor; if  some  one  else,  then  be  he  the  man.  Certainly  Nicholson  was 
“absent”;  quite  permanently  so.  Certainly  Jacob  Leisler  “for  the 
time  being  ” was  taking  care  of  the  peace  and  administering  the  laws. 
The  Committee  of  Safety  was  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  Leisler 
should  now  regard  himself  “ for  the  time  being,”  and  until  another 
incumbent  should  arrive,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York.  And 
the  occupation  of  the  Committee  being  also  now  gone,  Leisler  re- 
solved it  into  a council,  composed  of  eight  members. 

Small  notice  need  here  be  taken  of  Leisler’s  acts  so  far  as  these 
relate  to  affairs  outside  of  the  city.  Yet  it  cannot  be  left  without 
emphatic  remark  that  it  was  due  to  him  that  there  convened  the  first 
colonial  congress,  and  took  place  the  first  concerted  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies  in  their  own  defense.  In  February,  1690,  oc- 
curred the  massacre  and  burning  of  Schenectady  by  the  Indians,  in- 
stigated by  the  French.  At  once  Leisler  raised  and  sent  to  Albany 
a force  of  armed  men  under  Jacob  Milborne,  his  son-in-law.  He  sum- 
moned a Provincial  Assembly  to  provide  means  and  supplies  for  a 
vigorous  assault  on  the  Indians;  and  not  deeming  that  enough  had 
been  done,  he  sent  the  members  of  his  council  as  emissaries  to  the 
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various  colonies  to  urge  them  to  unite  in  an  attempt  to  end  French 
and  Indian  attacks  by  a concerted  movement  against  Canada.  A 
congress  of  deputies  to  consult  on  this  question  met  in  May,  169(J. 
Not  much  was  accomplished  in  the  end,  for  the  colonies  were  hardly 
ripe  as  yet  for  a policy  so  advanced.  But  by  means  of  it  the  authori- 
ties of  New  England  and  a few  other  colonies  officially  recognized  the 
validity  of  Leisler's  position  as  temporary  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  York. 

In  the  mean  time  the  deposed  and  scattered  members  of  Nicholson's 
Council  had  not  been  idle.  Van  Cortlandt  had  remained  in  town  to 
fight  it  out;  Philipse  saw  no  good  reason  for  staying  away  from  New 
York;  and  even  Bayard,  who  had  most  strenuously  set  himself 
against  the  new  regime,  came  back  from  Albany.  These  men  were 
able  to  rally  quite  a following.  No  sooner  was  Leisler  raised  to 
power  above  the  other  captains  than  their  jealousy  was  awakened, 
and  for  slight  reasons  one  after  another  detached  himself  from  his 
cause.  As  early  as  November  Captains  Stuyvesant,  De  Peyster,  and 
Minvielle  had  resigned  their  commands.  De  Peyster,  however,  ac- 
cepted an  important  office  later  and  remained  friendly  to  Leisler  to 
the  last.  Bayard’s  party  constantly  represented  Leisler’s  following 
as  composed  entirely  of  “ the  rabble.”  A paper  purporting  to  have 
been  signed  by  several  citizens,  and  two  ministers  among  them,  com- 
plained that  Leisler  gathered  about  him  and  put  into  office  men  of 
low  and  criminal  antecedents.  This  was  certainly  not  true  of  the  orig- 
inal movement.  The  train-band  captains,  men  of  eminent  respecta- 
bility, stood  with  him  as  one  man  in  the  opposition  to  James’s  officials. 
The  militia  and  the  people  back  of  them  may  have  been  plain  artisans 
and  tradespeople  of  lowly  rank  in  the  community,  but  wrhile  these 
people  did  not  belong  to  the  office-holding  or  patrician  class,  to  char- 
acterize them  as  low  and  criminal  was  slanderously  unjust.  It  was 
hoped  that  many  would  be  shamed  out  of  their  connection  with  Leis- 
ler, and  doubtless  this  policy  met  with  more  success  than  it  deserved. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  toward  the  last  Leisler  was  driven,  partly 
by  the  taste  of  power  and  partly  by  the  excessive  annoyances  of  the 
opposition,  to  measures  of  a somewhat  arbitrary  nature.  He  perhaps 
used  his  power  of  imprisoning  his  opponents  rather  too  freely. 
Domine  Varick,  pastor  of  several  Long  Island  churches,  had  indulged 
in  strong  language  against  Leisler.  His  freedom  of  speech  soon  led 
to  the  restraint  of  his  person  at  the  fort,  where  he  describes  the  state 
of  things  during  six  months  in  a letter  still  extant,  which,  however, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  strictly  as  a model  of  exactitude.  He  had  com- 
fortable quarters  enough  himself,  but  others  were  kept  in  rooms  with 
the  windows  boarded  up,  and  some  had  chains  on  their  legs.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1P>90,  Bayard  was  arrested,  a fate  which  van  Cortlandt  escaped 
by  hasty  flight.  A court  was  summoned,  and  Leisler’s  most  deter- 
mined foe  was  condemned  to  death  for  treason  on  the  ground  of  his 
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• l*>sition  to  the  reigning  King’s  representative.  Bayard  sued  for 
niou  in  a very  humble  fashion,  even  recognizing  Leisler  as  Lieu- 
• , uaut-tiovernor  by  addressing  him  as  such.  As  the  intention  was  to 
f-rditeu  him,  the  sentence  of  death  was  readily  commuted;  but  he 
tuaiued  in  prison  during  the  remainder  of  Leisler’s  term,  or  for  the 
»j..u  e of  about  fourteen  months. 

A vear  very  quickly  passed,  the  events  up  the  river,  and  the  at- 
i.inpt  to  organize  a colonial  union  against  the  savages  and  French, 
filing  up  most  of  the  interval.  At  last,  in  January,  1691,  began  to 
arrive  a part  of  the  fleet  accompanying  the  Governor  appointed  by 
W illiam  III.  to  supersede  Andros  and  Nicholson.  A storm  having 
w-parated  the  vessels,  the  first  to  arrive  was  Major  Richard  In- 
g.ihlsby,  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  a party  of  soldiers.  On  landing 
!.«•  peremptorily  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Nicholson’s 
r>  presentations  had  naturally  enough  put  him  in  anything  but  an 
impartial  frame  of  mind,  and  the  patrician  party  found  him  heartily 
rninmitted  to  their  side.  Unfortunately  he  had  no  papers  to  sustain 
liis  demand.  They  were  on  board  the  Governor's  ship,  and  that  had 
not  yet  arrived.  Hence  Leisler,  considering  himself  the  King’s  rep- 
resentative on  the  strength  of  the  letter  received  in  December,  1(589, 
tirmly  but  courteously  declined  to  comply,  unless  the  proper  papers 
showing  his  authority  were  in  evidence.  This  refusal  sent  Ingoldsby 
hack  into  the  arms  of  the  opposing  party  a more  determined  friend 
than  ever,  as  furious  a hater  as  they  of  Leisler  and  his  “ rabble.”  For 
s'-veral  weeks  matters  thus  stood.  The  common  people  seeing  the  old 
favorites  re-enforced  by  the  King’s  appointees,  were  driven  to  desper- 
ation. Crowding  once  more  in  Leisler’s  rear,  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore, they  committed  an  act  of  rashness  of  which  he  could  not  ap- 
prove. They  swarmed  into  the  fort,  and  some  of  the  more  violent  ones 
mounting  the  walls  fired  its  guns  at  His  Majesty’s  troops,  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  one  man  and  injuries  to  others.  Leisler  disavowed 
the  act,  but  it  could  not  be  recalled.  At  last  the  strain  was  relieved 
<»n  March  19,  1691,  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Henry  Sloughter,  the 
h’oyal  Governor.  Now  exchanges  are  swiftly  made:  the  new  Gov- 
ernor to  the  fort,  the  new  Council  into  power,  the  old  Council  to 
prison,  and  Leisler  with  them.  The  Governor’s  Council  consisted  of 
1 ’li  i I ipse,  van  Cortlandt,  Bayard,  Minvielle,  and  a few  others,  an 
ominous  combination  for  the  friends  of  the  people,  whose  strife 
•o-emed  now  to  have  been  all  in  vain. 

No  time  was  lost  in  bringing  charges  of  high  treason  against  Leis- 
!"r  and  all  his  council.  A special  court  of  eight  judges  was  appointed 
Kv  the  Governor,  of  whom  Richard  Ingoldsby  was  one.  Leisler 
■Gnied  the  right  of  the  court  to  try  him,  and  appealed  to  the  letter  of 
9»-oember,  1689.  The  judges  evaded  a decision  as  to  the  legitimacy 
"f  Hie  status  this  gave  to  Leisler  as  the  aeting  Governor  in  Nicliol- 
K"n’s  place.  They  referred  the  decision  of  this  point  to  the  Governor 
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and  liis  Council,  whereby  the  very  men  who  were  Leisler’s  bittern- 
enemies,  thirsting  for  revenge  for  personal  injuries,  became  the  o 
court  to  judge  him.  The  verdict  might  have  been  anticipated,  u 
April  13,  1691,  Leisler  and  Milborne  and  six  more  of  the  Council  w.-i-. 
convicted  of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death.  The  six  had  tin  . 
sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment,  or  at  least  their  death  \v;ti 
rants  were  never  signed.  But  the  bitterness  of  personal  hatred  woui 
not  thus  allow  the  two  principal  actors  in  the  late  upheaval  of  tin 
people,  or  populace,  to  escape. 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  impartiality  in  treating 
an  episode  which  so  powerfully  stirred  the  feelings  on  both  side* 
and  thus  has  elicited  accounts  so  strongly  conflicting.  Yet  it  wouM 
seem  as  if  the  sentence  of  death  against  Leisler  were  unjust,  and  its 
execution  the  result  of  a deliberate  and  implacable  thirst  for  reveng. 
on  the  part  of  his  chief  opponents.  A court  or  council  disposed  n> 
be  fair,  and  not  too  eager  to  proceed  to  extremities,  would  have  given 
Leisler  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  regarding  the  letter  of  December. 
1689,  and  not  thrown  it  out  of  court  altogether.  Indeed,  from  some 
accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  trial  proceeded  only  upon  Leisler" 
conduct  after  the  arrival  of  lugoldsby.  Occupying  the  position  he 
did  de  facto,  at  the  instance  of  a representative  body  of  his  fellow-citi 
zens,  his  course  then  was  not  blameworthy  at  all  in  view  of  the  ab 
sence  of  the  proper  papers  to  accredit  the  authority  of  the  new  comer. 
Indeed,  this  most  convincing  consideration  was  made  the  ground 
upon  which  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  against  Leisler  was  granted 
by  Parliament  in  1695.  At  that  time  an  impartial  and  dispassionate 
review  of  the  situation  compelled  the  conclusion  “ that  Leisler  had 
been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  until  their  Majesties’  pleasure 
should  be  further  known;  that  he  was  afterward  confirmed  in  his  au- 
thority by  their  Majesties’  letter  dated  July  30,  1689  [received  in  New 
York  December,  1689] ; that  while  he  held  this  power  by  virtue  of 
said  authority,  Major  Ingoldsby  had  arrived  in  January  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fort  without  producing  any  legal  au- 
thority.” He  having,  upon  the  arrival  of  Governor  Sloughter,  turned 
over  the  fort  into  his  hands,  all  that  could  have  been  expected  from 
a loyal  subject  was  done  by  the  deceased,  and  he  was  declared  free 
from  the  stain  of  high  treason  for  which  he  had  been  put  to  death. 

It  is  sad  to  observe,  therefore,  the  desperately  murderous  enmity 
which  had  sprung  up  between  fellow  townsmen  in  so  small  a com- 
munity, and  among  persons  actually  related  by  marriage.  Leisler 
and  Milborne  must  die.  The  death-warrants  for  the  other  condemned 
men  might  remain  untouched;  theirs  must  be  signed.  It  is  charged 
by  some  historians  that  an  appeal  to  the  King  was  held  back.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Bayard  or  van  Cortlandt  could  have  been  s" 
fiendishly  cruel  as  that.  Sloughter,  however,  declared  that  he  would 
not  sign  their  death-warrant  until  the  King  could  be  heard  from 
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.5ut  jie  signed  it  on  May  15,  a month  and  two  days  after  the  verdict, 
iiid  there  were  neither  telegraph  nor  ocean  greyhounds  in  those  days. 
Moiighter  was  a habitual  drunkard,  it  is  stated,  or  at  least  easily  in- 
duced to  go  too  deeply  into  his  cups.  And  there  was  a banquet  with 
,ts  customary  deep  potations  on  or  near  the  day  of  the  fatal  signature. 
Some  tell  of  a message  to  Bayard  from  Albany  that  the  Mohawks 
, -t > i s 1 < l only  be  conciliated  by  the  removal  of  Leisler,  or  else  the  French 
would  get  the  benefit  of  a treaty  with  them.  How  shall  we  estimate 
the  value  or  truth  of  all  these  accounts  or  suspicions?  All  we  can 
*;sv  is  there  need  have  been  no  sentence  of  death  if  the  trial  had 
t.oen  dispassionate.  But  if  this  we  could  hardly  expect  under  the 
circumstances,  then  at  least  the  utmost  punishment  that  the  heat  of 
party  spirit  need  have  inflicted  on  Leisler  and  Milborne  was  to  have 
commuted  the  sentence  to  imprisonment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
prisoners.  On  no  theory  can  we  exonerate  from  deliberate  homicidal 
intentions  the  leaders  of  the  faction  against  Leisler. 

On  Thursday.  May  15,  1691.  the  death-warrant  against  Leisler  and 
Milborne  was  signed  by  the  Governor.  On  Saturday,  May  17,  at  an 
early  hour  they  were  led  forth  to  execution.  It  was  a dreary,  rainy, 
i old  spring  morning,  yet  it  is  said  that  a great  crowd  of  people  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  sad  spectacle.  It  seems  strange  that  a spot 
so  distant  from  the  town  was  chosen  for  erecting  the  gallows.  Where 
flu*  Printing  House  square  now  is,  about  opposite  the  building  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  in  later  days  the  site  of  the  original  and  then  re- 
spectable Tammany  Hall,  Leisler  and  Milborne  paid  the  penalty  for 
their  brief  elevation  above  their  fel- 
lowmen.  The  elder  victim, 
told,  was  in  a forgiving  mood 
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lit St  averred  that  he  would  li 
up  the  fort  to  Ingoldsby  had  he  pre- 
sented proper  credentials;  confessed 
such  errors  as  all  flesli  is  liable  to  com- 
mit. and  wished  to  die  at  peace  with 
Mi.  even  his  enemies.  Milborne  per- 
ceived in  the  crowd  Robert  Livingston. 

" ho  had  defied  his  authority  when  he 
acted  as  Leisler’s  deputy  at  Albany. 

Aware  how  much  he  had  had  to  do 
" ith  bringing  about  this  fatal  moment,  he  challenged  him  to  appear 
••♦'fore  the  bar  of  God.  Thus  fell  the  first  victims  of  political  hatred 
in  New  York.  They  were  buried  in  a lot  hard  by  the  scaffold,  be- 
longing  to  Leisler’s  wife,  and  once  the  property  of  Govert  Loocker- 
mans,  her  father.  But  seven  years  later,  when  all  that  tardy  justice 
* "uld  do  to  wipe  out  the  injury  inflicted  that  day  had  been  done,  the 
’••mains  were  removed  from  their  place  of  dishonor,  and  buried  with 
honors,  under  the  supervision  of  the  then  Royal  Governor,  the  Earl 
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of  Bellomont,  near  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  on  Garden  street,  nuu 
Exchange  Place. 

A change  of  Governors  was  soon  necessary.  Two  months  after 
Leisler’s  execution,  Sloughter  died  suddenly.  Was  it  poison?  Thai 
is  the  supposition  of  the  party  of  the  government.  Was  it  renmis-  - 
So  say  those  affected  by  the  prejudice  of  the  popular  party.  Cer- 
tainly if  Slaughter  had  signed  the  warrant  against  his  better  convic- 
tions while  stupefied  by  drink,  his  awakening  after  the  fatal  event 
cannot  have  been  to  a comfortable  state  of  mind.  It  is  told  that  In- 
spurned  the  supplications  of  Leisler’s  wife  and  daughter  for  the  livt-> 
of  their  husbands.  They  had  begged  him  to  give  these  men  but  half 
an  hour’s,  but  one  minute’s,  hearing,  to  offset  the  exclusively  one- 
sided accounts  which  he  had  alone  permitted  to  come  to  his  ears.  But 
in  vain  was  even  so  reasonable  a request.  The  recollection  of  such 
an  incident  must  also  have  contributed  to  disturb  his  sober  moments 
But  as  these  were  all  too  few,  it  may  have  been  after  all  nothing  but 
a vulgar  delirium  tremens  which  deprived  New  York  of  its  first  Gov- 
ernor under  its  Dutch  King.  He  died  on  July  23,  1091,  and  was 
buried  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Stuyvesant  family  in  their  vault  next  to 
the  remains  of  the  Director. 

The  agitations  produced  by  the  clash  of  parties  which  had  just 
ended  so  fatally  for  the  leaders  of  the  popular  side,  were  not  subdued 
for  several  decades,  and  kept  troubling  the  administrations  of  many 
royal  governors.  These  usually  came  to  their  post  committed  openly 
to  one  party  or  the  other,  which  neither  conduced  to  their  own  com- 
fort or  success,  nor  served  to  allay  the  passions  of  the  contending  cit- 
izens. Governor  Fletcher,  who  arrived  in  August,  1692,  was  the  first 
to  encounter  this  hitherto  unusual  state  of  things,  and  it  was  his  cue 
to  favor  the  aristocratic  or  anti-Leisler  party.  Yet  his  instructions 
compelled  him,  among  his  first  acts,  to  pardon  the  six  members  of 
Leisler’s  Council  who  had  received  sentence  of  death,  and  were  wait- 
ing in  prison  for  its  execution.  He  managed,  however,  to  spoil  some 
of  the  effects  of  this  clemency  by  demanding  their  word  of  honor  not 
to  leave  the  Province  without  his  permission.  It  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  party  Fletcher  wished  to  favor  to  keep  Leisler’s  adherents 
from  pleading  their  cause  in  England,  where  a mere  recital  of  events, 
or  the  report  of  the  outrageous  trial  would  be  certain  to  cause  trou- 
ble for  the  men  in  power  now.  Abraham  Gouverneur,  therefore, 
fled  front  the  city.  Escaping  from  surveillance  by  assuming  a dis- 
guise, he  took  passage  in  a fishing  boat  and  went  to  Boston.  Gov- 
ernor Phipps  received  him  cordially  and  encouraged  him  to  go  to 
England  to  plead  his  cause.  Accordingly  he  and  young  Jacob  Leislor 
crossed  the  ocean  and  laid  their  case  before  Parliament  and  the  King 
with  the  result  already  noted  that  the  attainder  for  high  treason  was 
reversed,  and  the  estates  of  all  the  condemned  were  restored.  This 
was  in  1695,  and  thus  a second  time  Fletcher  was  compelled  to  do  a 
favorable  turn  to  the  Leislerians. 
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\Ylii*tlu*r  in  s| >it<*  of  his  declared  leaning  to  tin*  other  ]>arty,  he  was 
..till  desirous  of  placating  the  people,  and  if  possible  reeoneile  the 
factions  by  concessions,  lie  certainly  in  one  important  partieular  hon- 
..n-d  the  adherents  of  tin*  defeated  Leisler.  In  1091  Abraham  De 
I'evster  had  been  appointed  Mayor  by  Sloughter.  In  two  successive 
\rars,  1092  and  1093,  lit*  was  reappointed  by  Fletcher,  and  in  1094 
t'haclcs  Lodowick  received  the  appointment.  We  at  once  recognize 
these  names  as  among  those  six  captains  of  militia  who  shared  with 
l.eisler  the  responsibility  of  deposing  Nicholson  and  his  council.  In- 
deed, Lodowick  was  the  one  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  demand  the  keys  of 
f.»rt  and  city  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  For  the  remainder  of 
Fletcher's  term  the  Mayoralty  was  intrusted  to  Captain  William 
Merritt,  who  was  appointed  three  years  in  succession.  He  was  an 
Knglishman  who  gave  up  the  sea  and  became  a merchant  in  New 
York  in  1071.  His  store 
and  resilience  were  on 
Itroad  street  between 
Stone  and  Marketfield 
streets,  thus  almost  op- 
posite the  outdoor  ex- 
change on  the  bridge 
over  the  canal,  as  long 
as  it  was  held  there.  He 
mice  [ 1 GST ] represented 
t lie  ( >ut  Ward  as  Alder- 
man. living  then  about 
where  Chatham  Square 
is  now.  I>ut  in  1(11)1  he 
is  back  in  the  Dock 
Ward.  It  is  said  that  he 
belonged  to  the  anti- 
l.eisler  party,  but  no  one  can  complain  that  partiality  made  the  Gov- 
ernor select  him  for  Mayor  after  the  two  previous  appointees  to  the 
ollice. 

A curious  and  characteristic  feature  of  life  in  New  York  came  to  its 
culmination  during  tin*  period  we  have  now  under  consideration. 
New  York  was  pre-eminently  a seaport;  from  its  situation  it  could  not 
well  be  anything  else.  All  that  belonged  to  sea-life  in  those  days 
found  ample  reflection  in  tin*  pursuits  and  ambitions  of  her  citizens. 
There  was  no  encouragement  for  manufacturers.  Enterprise  in  this 
direction  was  systematically  repressed.  Every  attempt  was  met  by 
a stubborn  refusal  for  many  generations.  “The  prejudice  of  our 
manufactories  at  home”  rose  up  constantly  before  the  minds  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  mother  country;  and  the  people  of  the  colonies  must 
not  be  allowed  to  do  anything  that  would  have  such  a.  baneful  effect. 
^ <‘t  in  1 70S  three-quarters  of  the  linen  stuffs  of  the  coarser  sort  in  use 
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in  the  eolmiv  of  New  York  were  made  by  the  people  themselves. 
Doubtless  the  home  work  of  the  women  could  not  be  so  easily  strati 
gled.  But  when  one  of  the  Provincial  Council  asked  leave  to  engag- 
in  ship  building,  and  showed  to  how  great  advantage  to  England  it 
could  be  carried  on,  lit'  received  a flat  refusal.  The  same  policy  nf 
taxes  and  restrictions  on  the  colonists,  to  the  advantage  of  England, 
prevailed  in  the  matter  of  commerce  and  trade.  The  colonies  won- 
permitted  to  engage  in  trade  with  England  only,  in  ships  built  in 
England,  commanded  by  English  or  colonial  captains.  The  people 
here  had  to  pay  a tax  of  T>  per  cent,  on  all  goods  exported  or  imported; 
there  was  also  a tax  on  trade  between  the  colonies  themselves;  ex- 
ports to  countries  other  than  England  were  forbidden  altogether. 
Now  in  the  course  of  tin*  frequent  wars  among  the  several  European 
powers,  it  had  come  to  be  a practice  to  tit  out  privateers.  The  New 
York  merchants  engaged  enthusiastically  in  this  business.  A priva- 
teer might  get  itself  sent  to  the  bottom;  but  then  also  it  might  return 
with  the  spoils  of  several  valuable  prizes,  and  in  such  a case  tin- 
profits  on  the  original  investment  were  enormous.  So  the  risks  were 
frequently  taken.  But  when  war  languished  profits  grew  less.  It 
was  then  that  the  privateers  ventured  upon  more  questionable  pro- 
ceedings. They  still  brought  in  valuable  cargoes  of  all  sorts,  and  it 
soon  began  to  be  whispered  about  that  the  privateers  had  become 
pirates.  No  very  searching  inquiries  were  made.  The  captains  who 
brought  home  rich  prizes,  on  which  vast  profits  were  made  by  tin- 
merchants  who  sent  them  out,  were  treated  with  great  consideration 
by  all  classes  of  citizens.  The  crews  often  gave  trouble  and  occa- 
sioned riots  in  the  streets,  but  this  only  added  piquancy  and  stir  to 
the  life  of  the  seaport.  But  in  order  to  realize  the  greater  profits,  it 
was  necessary  to  evade  the  custom-house  officers,  and  so  a brisk  career 
of  smuggling  was  added  to  the  other  accomplishments  of  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Cooper's  “ Waterwitch  ” makes  us  acquainted  with 
one  of  those  gallant  skippers,  who  might  be  privateer,  pirate,  and 
smuggler  combined.  Many  of  the  younger  sons  of  merchants  had 
gained  experience  of  a varied  kind  on  the  ships  of  their  sires.  The 
most  approved  course  usually  pursued  was  to  load  a ship  with  goods 
for  exchange  or  sale  on  the  island  of  Madagascar.  Bum  costing  two 
shillings  per  gallon  in  New  York  would  fetch  fifty  to  sixty  shillings  in 
Madagascar.  A pipe  of  Madeira  wine  costing  nineteen  pounds  in 
New  A ork  could  be  sold  for  three  hundred  pounds  in  that  distant 
island.  Not  that  just  so  much  specie  would  be  given  for  these  articles 
there.  But  here  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  pirates  or  buccaneers  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  goods  they  offered  in  exchange  were  ex- 
tremely costly.  Frederick  Philipse  and  others  of  his  rank  and  class 
found  great  returns  in  such  investments,  and  many  a ship  was  fitted 
out  by  them  for  the  Madagascar  trade. 


So  open  had  been  the  countenance  given  to  these  questionable 
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transactions  by  Governor  Fletcher,  that  it  resulted  in  his  recall,  and 
the  Karl  of  Bellomont  was  made  his  successor  with  express  instruc- 
tions to  suppress  them.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  nobleman  that 
,,tir  history  comes  upon  that  interesting  and  romantic  individual, 
t’aptain  William  Kidd,  the  hero  of  legend  and  myth,  of  haunted 
chores  and  phantom  ships.  The  story  begins  in  a manner  sufficiently 
prosaic.  In  order  to  rid  the  seas  of  the  pirates  that  infested  them  in 
.•very  direction,  Captain  Kidd,  known  as  a bold  and  skillful  mariner, 
was  provided  with  a good  ship  at  a generous  expense,  so  that  she 
might  be  well  equipped  for  her  perilous  service.  Several  individuals 
•di  a red  the  burden  of  this  outfit,  among  them  no  less  a person  than 
King  William  III.  The  Earl  of  Bellomont,  not  as  yet  Governor,  some 
other  English  noblemen,  and  Robert  Livingston,  of  the  New  York 
colony,  also  formed  a part  of  this  unique  company.  Of  course  the 
treasures  Kidd  should  recover  from  the  vanquished  pirates  would 
serve  as  a return  for  their  investment  in  this  laudable  enterprise. 
Captain  Kidd  did  fine  work.  He  started  in  October,  1690,  and  for  a 
while  captured  pirate  after  pirate  on  the  Atlantic,  duly  reporting  his 
achievements  from  time  to  time.  But  it  was  a fatal  moment  for  him 
when  he  went  into  the  Indian  ocean  and  breathed  the  air  of  Mada- 
gascar. He  now  changed  vessels  and  became  a pirate  himself.  It 
may  be  suspected  he  had  had  a taste  of  that  profession  before,  and 
that  because  a thief  was  set  at  catching  thieves,  the  original  plan 
appeared  so  feasible.  On  his  return  to  America  it  was  his  fate  to  be 
captured  by  one  of  the  partners  in  the  enterprise  as  first  conceived. 
The  Earl  of  Bellomont  was  now  Governor  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  before  him,  at  Boston,  Kidd  was  brought  on  July  6,1699. 
lie  had  sought  to  evade  arrest  by  hiding  among  the  bays  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  At  Block  Island  and  Gardiner's  Island  he  had  spent 
some  time,  and  met  with  friends  or  relatives.  Before  lie  finally 
made  up  his  mind  to  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Bellomont,  it  is 
said  he  buried  his  treasure  on  Gardiners  Island.  He  made  no  secret 
of  it  before  the  proper  authorities,  and  the  treasure  was  duly  removed 
later.  But  the  rumors  of  this  proceeding  went  through  the  colonies, 
and  down  to  this  day  anxious  searchers  have  hoped  to  find  pots  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  anywhere  along  the  northern  or  southern 
shores  of  the  Sound.  Kidd's  piracy  was  too  clearly  proved  to  leave  a 
doubt  of  it,  or  to  make  it  possible  for  the  great  people  who  had  sent 
him  forth  upon  an  honest  quest  to  save  him  from  the  gallows.  He 
'vas  executed  in  May,  1701. 

If  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  somewhat  exciting  topic  of  the 
pirates,  involving  in  discredit  the  most  noted  and  highly  placed  citi- 
zens as  well  as  Governor  Fletcher  himself,  to  an  act  that  Avas  entirely 
meritorious.  Fletcher  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  of 
New  York,  and  In*  had  at  one  time  been  called  to  Philadelphia  to  ex- 
ercise judicial  functions  at  the  trial  of  a Philadelphia  printer,  Will- 
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iam  Bradford,  who  had  printed  somethin"’  to  tin*  distaste  of  tin 
Quaker  authorities.  Fletcher  seized  the  opportunity  to  invite  Bra. I 
ford  to  settle  in  New  York  Cit.v,  transferrin"’  Ids  presses  and  work 
men  thither.  At  Fletcher's  instance  he  was  offered  a salary  of  fort\ 
pounds  per  annum,  over  and  above  what  he  might  earn  at  tin*  ex.-i 
cise  of  his  trade.  This  was  a very  commendable  proceeding.  While 
printing  had  been  introduced  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia  long  before 
this,  it  was  here  first  that,  it  was  encouraged  by  government  aid,  and 
that  the  printer  who  established  himself  was  recognized  as  an  official 
of  the  colony.  The  council's  resolution  creating  the  office  was  dated 

March,  1(593.  In  April  Brad 
ford  had  already  begun  hi> 
work,  establishing  his  shop 
on  Hanover  Square,  corner 
of  William  Street,  and  sc\  • 
eral  pamphlets  and  placards 
proceeded  from  his  press 
during  this  year.  He  lived 
to  a good  old  age,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  note  in  fol- 
lowing chapters.  Thirty-two 
years  after  his  settlement  in  our  city,  he  began  the  issue  of  the  first 
New  York  newspaper.  In  1(593  he  was  just  thirty  years  of  age. 

It  was  during  Fletcher's  time  that  the  “Bolting”  monopoly, 
granted  under  Andros  sixteen  years  before,  and  enlarged  by  Dongan. 
was  finally  abolished,  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  city 
fathers.  They  showed  what  prosperity  had  come  to  the  city  from  the 
monopoly,  and  presaged  disaster  from  its  abolishment.  But  the 
measure  bore  too  heavily  against  the  outlying  towns,  and  New  York 
has  managed  to  survive  and  prosper  without  it.  New  streets  were 
added  about  this  time.  In  11590  Maiden  Lane  was  laid  out,  the  firsi 
street  to  be  ventured  on  outside  of  Wall  street;  and  at  the  same  time 
Nassau  Street  was  begun  as  a cartway.  It  was  indicated  by  a rather 
lengthy  description:  “the  street  that  runs  by  the  piewoman's,  lead- 
ing to  the  city  commons.”  The  name  of  Kip  Street  was  first  applied 
to  it.  The  first  bridge  that  ever  connected  this  island  with  the  main- 
land, or  other  islands,  was  built  in  1093  by  Frederick  Philipse.  Pro- 
vided he  would  build  a substantial  drawbridge  over  the  Spuyten 
Duyvil  creek,  connecting  his  manor  of  Philipseburg  with  Manhattan, 
the  Common  Council  permitted  him  to  charge  certain  specified  fares 
for  passsengers,  wagons,  and  cattle.  From  time  to  time  proclama- 
tions would  be  issued  by  the  Governor  in  English  and  Dutch,  per- 
mitting collections  of  money  to  be  made  for  the  ransom  of  citizens 
from  the  hands  of  Turks,  Moors,  or  pirates.  In  apprehension  of  an 
incursion  of  French  and  Indians  from  Canada,  the  old  palisades  on 
Wall  Street  were  again  repaired,  and  a part  of  the  Battery  Park 
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••llnl  in,  so  as  to  make  a platform  for  tlie  planting-  of  cannon  in  front 
of  the  fort,  whence  both  the  East  and  the  A'orth  rivers  could  be  com- 
•ii;, tided.  In  lti  1)7  the  important  matter  of  lighting  the  streets  was 
Iirst  attended  to.  At  every  seventh  house  a pole  was  projected 
,.vrr  the  roadway,  from  which  was  suspended  a lantern  with  a cau- 
,11,..  When  there  was  a " light  moon  ''  the  lantern  was  not  hung  out; 
.tnd  the  expense  was  further  lightened  by  each  of  the  seven  houses 
dialing  the  burden  of  it.  A night-watch  of  four  men,  carrying  the  old 
rattle  as  of  yore,  patrolled  the  streets  at  night,  to  render  the  slum- 
! id's  of  the  citizens  more  secure. 

New  York  during  the  earlier  years  of  Governor  Fletcher's  term 
had  a population  of  about  four  thousand  souls.  It  was  natural  that 
it  was  thought  the  time  had  come  for  more  extensive  church  accom- 
modations. StUl  did  the  Dutch  and  English  congregations  repair  to 
the  old  church  in  the  fort,  and  take  their  turns  at  worship  in  the  now 
Miinewhat  dilapidated  edifice,  which  had  attained  the  venerable  age 
of  half-a-eentury.  As  soon  as  it  was  vacated  Governor  Fletcher 
spent  1)00  pounds  for  repairs  in  order  to  put  it  into  good  condition 
for  use  as  a Chapel  for  the  garrison.  It  was  therefore  a matter  of 
necessity  much  more  than  one  of  pride  which  induced  the  Dutch  con- 
gregation to  think  of  building  a new  Church, — its  appearance  to  be 
somewhat  more  in  accord  with  their  increased  wealth,  and  its  size 
more  adapted  to  their  increased  numbers.  In  April,  1G8S,  with  this 
object  in  view,  the  Board  of  Elders  and  Deacons  had  requested  Gov 
ernor  Dongan  that,  “ under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Minister  or  Min- 
isters, Elders,  ami  Deacons  of  the  Protestant  Deformed  Dutch  Church," 
lie  would  grant  them  incorporation,  so  that  they  as  a body  might  be 
■*  capable  in  law  to  have.  hold,  and  enjoy  lands  and  tenements.''  For 
it  was  necessary  to  go  outside  of  the  fort,  and  land  must  be  acquired 
for  the  new  Church.  Where  should  they  go?  There  was  a new  street 
parallel  to  Wall,  and  south  of  it,  branching  off  from  Broad  just  at  the 
point  where  the  head  of  its  canal  used  to  be.  It  was  called  Garden 
Street,  for  there  were  not  many  houses  on  it  yet,  mostly  gardens, 
t he  widow  of  Domine  Drisius  had  an  orchard  there,  and  for  a merely 
nominal  sum  she  offered  a piece  of  ground  sufficient  for  the  Church. 
• hit  it  was  objected  that  it  was  too  far  uptown!  The  majority  of  the 
officers  or  people,  however,  determined  to  build  there.  It  was  pos- 
sible the  town  might  grow  up  around  the  vicinity  of  the  Church:  it 
"as  possible  it  might  grow  even  beyond  that  distant  region!  So  in 
fhat  wild  hope  the  widow's  land  was  bought  in  1090.  But  the  con- 
s'ruction  was  not  begun  till  some  time  after,  for  the  church  was  not 
r,,ady  for  services  till  1093,  and  even  then  it  was  not  quite  finished. 

ortunately  there  is  a record  of  its  cost  and  of  its  exact  appearance, 
mutters  of  no  small  interest  as  we  consider  that  this  church  was  the 
'"■st  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  that  is  worthy  of  the 
'•aiiie  in  our  city,  now  adorned  by  so  many  structures  that  may  well 
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challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Its  total  cost  as  estimate^ 
in  10l)o  when  it  was  fully  done,  was  04,178  florins  or  §27,071,  and 
contemporary  manuscript  furnishes  the  following  description  of  it 
“ It  was  an  oblong  square,  with  three  sides  of  an  octagon  on  the  cum 
side.  In  the  front  it  had  a brick  steeple,  on  a large  square  foundation 
so  as  to  admit  a room  above  the  entry  for  a consistory  room.  The  win- 
dows of  the  church  were  small  panes  of  glass  set  in  lead.  The  most  of 
them  had  coats  of  arms  of  those  who  had  been  elders  and  magis 
trates."  it  is  said  the  church  would  seat  twelve  hundred  people  and 
Domino  Selyns’s  preaching  was  so  much  liked  that  the  pews  were 
tilled  every  Sunday.  He  was  getting  along  in  years,  so  that  he  needed 
an  assistant:  but  no  additional  pastor  was  called  until  101)1),  two  years 
before  his  death,  when  Domine  Una  Items  (Walter)  Du  Hois  began  a 
pastorate  which  was  destined  to  exceed  half  a century.  Selyns  was  a 
man  of  various  parts;  an  eloquent  speaker;  a poet  of  some  merit  both 
in  Dutch  and  Latin;  and  he  had  a keen  eye  for  the  temporal  interest 
of  the  church.  It  was  due  to  his  efforts  that -the  Dutch  Church 
obtained  a charter  in  101)0;  and  that  charter  saved  it — and 
every  other  Dutch  Church  that  secured  one  in  imitation  of  New 
York's  example — from  serious  annoyance  if  not  actual  destruc- 
tion. Fletcher  had  come  over  to  America  full  of  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing the  Church  of  England.  He  repeatedly  sought  to  force  an  act 
through  the  Assembly  which  would  have  compelled  the  appointment 
of  vestrymen  and  wardens  in  every  community,  and  enforced  the  col- 
lection of  tithes  for  an  established  ministry.  Had  this  gone  through 
the  members  of  Dutch,  French,  Lutheran  and  other  Churches  would 
have  had  to  support  ministers  of  the  English  Church,  as  well  as  their 
own,  and  this  double  support  of  the  Gospel  could  hardly  have  been 
long  kept  up.  Domine  Selyns  saw  the  danger  ahead,  prepared  and 
secured  his  charter  before  the  act  was  passed;  and  by  virtue  of  it  the 
Dutch  Church  was  enabled  to  hold  property,  and  could  collect  title's 
from  its  members  for  the  support  of  their  own  ministers,  thereby  ex 
eluding  such  demands  for  ministers  of  any  other  Church. 

If  the  Dutch  people  began  to  find  the  Church  in  the  fort  unsuitable, 
so  did  the  English  congregation.  Hence  steps  were  soon  under  way 
for  the  erection  of  a building  for  the  services  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A petition  for  aid  in  the  matter  was  addressed  to  Governor 
Fletcher,  and  he  granted  permission  to  collect  moneys,  and  also  gave 
the  petitioners  a piece  of  land  to  derive  an  income  from  for  seven 
years  beginning  with  August,  1097.  In  1704  this  land  was  given  out 
and  out.  It  was  the  property  called  the  King’s  Farm,  formerly  tin* 
West  India  Company's  Farm  or  Garden,  and  it  is  in  the  possession 
of  Trinity  Church  to  this  day.  Thus  encouraged  the  petitioners  be- 
gan to  build  a church  on  the  site  now  so  well  known,  opposite  Wall 
Street  on  Broadway,  still  further  uptown  than  the  Dutch  church. 
But  it  was  now  1007,  four  years  since  the  other  was  completed.  Be- 
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when  Mi*.  Yesey  had 
he  was  inducted  into 


c.n*  Trinity  Church  was  done  a rector  was  called,  the  Rev.  \\  illiain 
\Yscv.  Meanwhile  occasionally  the  English  congregation  had  wor- 
»!ii |,«*(1  in  the  Garden  Street  church,  and  here 
duly  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 

Hu*  rectorship  Christinas  day,  1(51)7, 
tin*  aid  of  Domine  Selyns,  and  one 
„j|u*r  Dutch  minister, Domine  Nucella, 
n unioned  from  Kingston  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Governor.  In  Febru- 
ary. 1 (51)8,  the  first  of  Trinity's  edifices 
w.is  ready.  It  was  altered  and  en- 
l.ii^ed  in  1737,  and  stood  until  de- 
„iroyed  by  tire  in  177(5.  It  had  a very 
i.dl  steeple,  which  is  said 
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GARDEN  STREET  (EXCHANGE  PLACE)  CHURCH, 
1693. 


in  have  been  badly  con- 
structed, and  “fell  by  its 
iiwn  weight  in  1708.  The 
<lta pel  in  the  fort  was  now 
reserved  for  the  garrison 
•mly,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Miller  was  the  chaplain 
i here. 

In  1(5SS  the  numbers  of 
i lie  French  refugees  had 
so  increased  that  they  put 
up  a small  building  in 
Markettield  Street  for 
i heir  religious  services, 
thus  leaving  the  church-in-the-fort  to  the  Dutch  and  English.  But 
prospering  as  the  years  went  by,  a next  advance  was  made  by 
i lie  building  of  a substantial  church  of  quarry  stone  in  Bine  Street 
near  Nassau.  A square  tower  like  a campanile  stood  up  against 
the  side  wall,  a little  octagonal  extension  by  its  side  giving 
access  to  the  interior.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  July  S,  1701.  So 
that  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  New 
Vorkers  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  three  church  edifices  of  quite  re- 
spectable appearance,  besides  the  renovated  chapel  in  the  fort. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  three  of  tin*  governors  who  ruled  the 
I'rovince  and  resided  at  New  York  during  the  period  to  which  we 
have  restricted  ourselves  in  this  chapter,  belonged  to  the  peerage  of 
Breat  Britain:  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  Viscount  Cornbury  (who  be- 
came Earl  Glarendon  before  he  left  the  country),  and  Lord  Lovelace, 
baron  of  Hurley.  Of  these  the  first  and  third  were  men  of  the  highest 
• haracter.  Bellomont  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  popular  rights, 
and  sided  strongly  with  the  Leislerian  party.  T l is  integrity  was  full 
proof  against  the  temptations  to  condone  piracy  and  custom-house 
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evasions,  to  which  Fletcher  had  succumbed.  But  of  course  Ids  fail!, 
fulness  to  duty  in  these  particulars  hardly  conduced  to  his  popM 
lari  tv.  Yet  on  his  death  in  March,  1701,  there  was  a universal  expi-<  .. 
sion  of  grief  and  appreciation  of  his  real  worth.  In  New  England  , 
fast  day  was  appointed.  The  Earl  was  buried  in  a leaden  colli n 0 
the  chapel  in  the  fort,  and  in  1700,  when  the  fort  was  taken  dun, 
finally,  the  coffin  was  removed  to  St.  Paul's  churchyard.  It  is  a cum 
ous  coincidence  that  Lord  Lovelace  also  met  with  his  death  at  Ids 
post.  He  arrived  in  the  winter  of  170S-0,  one  of  the  severest  in  ih< 
history  of  our  country  and  of  Europe.  His  vessel  having  been  driven 
up  into  Buzzard's  Bay  by  a storm,  he  came  down  the  Sound  toward 
New  York.  But  the  ice  in  the  East  River  was  so  solid  that  In*  w;i> 
compelled  to  land  at  Flushing,  take  a long,  slow  ride  through  drills 
of  snow  over  Long  Island  roads  to  the  ferry,  and  spend  a tedious  ami 
chilling  time  crossing  the  ice-choked  river.  He  was  accompanied  In 
his  wife  and  three  soils.  Before  five  months  were  gone  two  of  these 
sons  and  Lord  Lovelace  himself  had  fallen  victims  to  some  pulmonary 
complaint,  perhaps  pneumonia,  contracted  during  these  wintry  ex- 
periences. 

Of  these  three  peers,  of  whom  the  two  just  mentioned  were  among 
the  best  governors  ever  sent  over,  Lord  Cornbury  enjoys  the  distim- 
tion  of  being  by  far  the  Worst  as  Governor  and  the  uuworthiest  as  a 
man,  who  ever  ruled  this  province.  In  1702  King  William  III.  was 
succeeded  by  Queen  Anne,  and  Anne's  mother  was  the  sister  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  Cornbury's  father.  This  close  relationship  with  royalty 
made  him  excessively  vain.  It  had  not  prevented  him  from  shame- 
lessly deserting  his  uncle.  James  II.  He  exhibited  the  same  utter 
absence  of  gratitude  and  common  decency  soon  after  his  arrival. 
During  the  first  summer  of  his  residence  in  New  York  a pestilence 
visited  the  city.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  infliction  of 
the  yellow  fever  scourge  so  often  destined  to  deplete  our  population, 
a ship  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies  spreading  the 
contagion.  Cornbury  and  family  and  all  the  Council  tied  to  Jamaica. 
L.  I.  The  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hub 
bard,  at  once  vacated  his  commodious  parsonage  to  accommodate  the 
Governor,  contenting  himself  with  more  inconvenient  quarters.  A 
year  or  more  later  Cornbury  gave  orders  to  the  Sheriff  to  dispossess 
the  pastor  and  people  of  church  and  manse  and  glebe,  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  use  of  flu*  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  ground  that  “the 
Church  and  Parsonage  having  been  built  by  Public  Act," — i.c.,  the 
Assembly  under  Fletcher  having  given  them  permission,  like  the 
Dutch  Church,  to  collect  tithes  from  their  members  to  finish  the 
building  and  pay  the  minister, — “it  could  belong  to  none  but  the 
Church  of  England."  If  was  not  till  172S  that  the  Presbyterians  got 
back  their  own  again  permanently.  Of  a piece  with  this  exhibition 
of  conscienceless  bigotry  was  the  imprisonment  of  two  Presbyterian 
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aisicrs  in  New  York  in  1707.  The  Keys.  Jolm  Hampton  of  Mary- 
,,,1  and  Francis  Makemie  of  Virginia  passed  through  the  city  on 
,.jr  Uay  to  Boston.  The  l’resbyterians  had  as  yet  no  church  in  New 
\ ..i  k,  hut  held  their  services  in  private  houses.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
(ili,  h and  French  people  learn  of  the  presence  in  town  of  these  two 
cities,  than  they  at,  once  offered  them  tin*  use  of  their  churches  to 
*v.i<  h in  oil  the  next  {Sunday,  provided  they  would  obtain  the 
...uernor's  consent.  As  they  were  licensed  to  preach  in  their  respec- 
tlU.  provinces  they  declined  to  ask  permission.  Makemie  preached  at 
private  house  in  the  city,  and  Hampton  in  the  church  at  Newtown, 
L 1.  For  this  they  were  cast  into  prison  by  Cornbury.  Their  trial 
o-adted  in  their  acquittal,  but  not  till  after  they  had  suffered  seven 
uc-ks  of  confinement.  The  proceeding  wrought  up  the  citizens  of 
.•ti-rv  persuasion  to  such  a pitch  of  indignation  that  the  cowardly 
r..rnbury  took  fright,  and  sought  to  justify  himself  for  his  action  be- 
f..re  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  England. 

But  the  people  of  New  York  had  far  more  serious  complaints 
.gainst  their  “noble”  Governor.  He  was  thoroughly  corrupt  in 
money  matters.  Funds  raised  by  subscription  among  the  citizens  to 
.•ivct  fortifications  at  the  Narrows  and  other  points  in  the  harbor, 
»ere  fraudulently  diverted  by  Cornbury  to  his  own  use.  He  con- 
tracted  debts  right  and  left,  which  he  could  not  be  made  to  pay  while 
ui  office.  Immediately  upon  his  recall  his  creditors  caused  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment;  but  that  is  all  the  satisfaction  they  obtained;  for 
« Idle  thus  in  prison  his  father  died,  making  him  Earl  of  Clarendon 
and  a member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  now  exempt  by  Eng- 
»i»li  law  from  being  held  for  debt;  and  he  took  advantage  of  this  law 
!«>  leave  the  country  without  paying  those  whom  he  owed.  Judge 
W illiam  Smith,  a contemporary,  in  his  history  of  New  York  sums  up 
•'"inbury's  career  in  the  following  unmistakable  terms:  " YYe  never 
laid  a Governor  so  universally  detested,  nor  any  who  so  richly  de- 
rives the  public  abhorrence.  In  spite  of  his  noble  descent,  his  be- 
havior was  trilling,  mean,  and  extravagant.  It  was  not  uncommon 
•f,T  him  to  dress  in  a woman's  habit,  and  then  to  patrol  the  fort  in 
H hieh  he  lived.  Such  freaks  of  low  humor  exposed  him  to  the  univer- 
'•d  contempt  of  the  whole  people.  Their  indignation  was  kindled  by 
ids  despotic  rule,  savage  bigotry,  insatiable  avarice  and  injustice, 
’■"t  only  to  the  public,  but  even  his  private  creditors.” 

In  1700,  the  closing  year  of  the  seventeenth  century,  New  York  had 
1 population  of  about  forty-two  hundred  souls.  The  bounds  formerly 
H,  i to  it  by  tin*  palisades  along  W all  Street,  had  now  been  exceeded 
f,">n  time  to  time.  Along  Broadway,  and  Maiden  Lane,  and  Nassau 
•"’"‘cl,  houses  wen*  going  up.  And  the  appearance  of  these  houses 
":,s  very  attractive.  They  wen*  now  mostly  built  of  brick,  of  various 
“dors  sometimes,  and  tastefully  or  curiously  arranged  in  blocks,  or 
^ I mi  rex,  or  diamonds,  of  different  hues.  Garden  Street  Church  and 
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Trinity  on  Broadway  lout  dignity  to  the  growing  city;  and  it  w, 
now  felt  that  a municipal  building  of  some  pretension  should  take  t ; 
place  of  ihe  old  City  Hall  which  had  done  service  since  l(>r>:>,  ;iIi 
was  built  for  a tavern  or  hotel  as  long  ago  as  1042.  It  had  becon 
unfit  for  use,  and  the  Courts  and  Council  were  accustomed  to  m.-. 

at  the  house  of  a private  cit. 
z e n n ext  door.  Ex-.Mii  \ . 
Abraham  De  I'eyster  own. 
several  lots  on  the  north  sic. 
of  Wall  Street,  and  he  donai.-. 
to  the  city  one  facing  Bro.-i. 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
City  Hall  upon  it.  Funds  wee- 
raised  by  selling  the  old  bail- 
ing (bought  by  one  John  lb..; 
man  for  1)20  pounds)  and  mm-i 
gaging  the  ferry  lease  for  lif 
teen  years.  Work  was  begin 
in  l(if)t)  and  completed  in  170" 
It  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Sub-Treasury  Building.  wa> 
honored  in  being  used  as  the  lirst  Capitol  for  the  sessions  of  tie 
Congress  of  the  Bepublic,  and  here  Washington  was  inaugurate 
in  1781).  The  original  building  was  two  stories  high,  with  a porta 
between  two  projecting  wings.  On  the  second  story  were  the  room> 
for  the  Common  Council  and  the  Provincial  Council  in  either  wing 
while  the  court-room  was  in  the  central  part.  In  the  cellar  were  cell' 
for  the  imprisonment  of  offenders. 

Scarce  was  this  building  a year  old  when  it  became  the  scene  of  ;> 
serious  municipal  contest,  growing  out  of  the  division  of  the  citizen' 
into  the  two  parties  of  the  Leislerians  and  anti-Leislerians.  In 
the  year  1700  Isaac  De  Biemer  was  Mayor.  He  was  connected  by  an 
cestry  with  the  Oouverneur  family,  and  was  himself  of  the  Leislei 
party.  In  1701  Thomas  Xoell,  an  anti-Leislerian,  received  the  ap 
point  meat  of  Mayor,  and  Abraham  Oouverneur,  now  the  husband  - 
Mrs.  Milborne,  Leister's  daughter,  was  made  Beeorder.  The  election 
for  Aldermen  and  Assistants  in  the  various  wards  resulted  in  the  un 
disputed  election  of  anti-Leislerians  in  the  Dock  Ward,  and  of  Lei' 
lerians  in  the  Out  Ward  and  North  Ward.  The  results  in  the  otln-r 
three  wards  were  doubtful  and  the  returns  close.  The  Leislerian  can 
didates  claimed  the  election,  but  fearing  that  the  new  Mayor  won  Id 
refuse  to  concede  it  and  decline  to  administer  the  oaths,  they  ha<l 
themselves  sworn  in  by  tin*  retiring  Mayor,  who  was  of  their  part' 
Mayor  "Xoell  as  promptly  administered  the  oaths  to  the  anti-Leislci 
ian  candidates  of  the  disputed  wards.  Thus  there  were  two  sets  of 
Councilmen  who  claimed  to  be  duly  inducted.  Xo  business  could  D 
done  at  the  first  session  in  October.  Tu  November  mattei*s  had  nor 
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.,,<i\vn  more  pacific;  twenty  members  instead  of  the  proper  twelve 
look  their  seats  in  the  Council  room,  and  business  was  again  at  a 
standstill.  The  Mayor  now  gave  the  decision  into  the  hands  of  the 
Provincial  Court,  and  the  Chief  Justice  allayed  the  trouble  in  Decem- 
Im-i-  by  seating  the  Leislerian  candidates  of  the  East  Ward,  and  t lie 
auli-Leislerians  of  the  West  and  South  Wards,  leaving  the  Council 
,-vcidy  divided  between  the  two  parties. 

Another  echo  of  the  fatal  clash  of  parties  earlier  in  this  period  was 
heard  after  the  death  of  Bellomont.  The  Earl  had  taken  decisive 
..round  against  the  enemies  of  Leisler,  and  had  himself  honored  by 
his  presence  the  reburial  of  Leisler's  and  Milborne's  remains  in  the 
Garden  Street  churchyard.  But  his  hand  was  strong  enough  to  re- 
strain excessive  reactionary  vengeance  on  the  part  of  those  now  in 
power.  No  sooner  was  he  dead  than  the  Leislerian  majority  in  the 
Council  and  Assembly  seized  the  opportunity  to  do  violence  to  their 
old  opponents.  Bobert  Livingston  was  expelled  from  the  Council, 
and  his  property  confiscated,  while  Nicholas  Bayard  was  arraigned 
for  treason  on  the  ground  of  a law  he  had  himself  been  the  means  of 
enacting  in  order  to  condemn  Leisler.  On  March  9,  1701,  Bayard  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  Yet  it  must  have  been  intended  to 
frighten  him  rather  than  really  destroy  him.  The  trial  was  allowed 
to  linger  on.  A reprieve  was  granted  so  the  King  could  be  heard 
from,  but  yet  not  until  a humiliating  confession  had  been  forced  from 
him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bayard  was  a coward,  which  may 
account  for  his  cruelty  in  the  case  of  Leisler.  He  cringed  to  the  latter 
when  his  life  seemed  in  danger  in  1690,  and  was  pardoned;  he  did  the 
same  thing  now  under  the  influence  of  terror  and  to  save  himself  from 
Oeath.  The  reprieve  meant  his  eventual  safety:  for  Cornbury  came 
armed  with  instructions  to  release  and  restore  him  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  in  the  province. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  first  full 
century  since  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  in  1609.  Enormous  as  is 
i lie  difference  in  conditions  between  1710  and  1897,  yet  surely  during 
that  first  round  century  great  changes  had  also  taken  place.  The 
lonely  wilderness,  echoing  only  to  the  song  of  birds  or  the  whoop  of 
’In*  savage,  now  possessed  evidences  of  civilization  and  cultivation  iu 
••very  direction.  Upon  Manhattan  Island  a compact  town  with 
nearly  a thousand  houses  had  established  itself,  containing  a pop- 
"hition  of  nearly  six  thousand  souls,  carrying  on  a hrish  trade  which 
’ille'l  her  one  dock  or  basin  with  small  craft,  and  lined  her  yet 
limited  shores  with  many  a larger  vessel.  Encroachments  upon  the 
'iver  had  already  commenced,  and  Water  Street  ran  from  Old  Slip  to 
•bihn  Street,  rendering  the  old  “ Strand  ” along  Pearl  an  inland 
’ horoughfare,  with  houses  on  both  sides.  The  paving  of  the  streets 
!"‘gan  to  be  attended  to.  Usually  broad,  flat,  and  very  red  bricks  were 
l;,hl  as  a sidewalk  nearest  the  houses.  Then  followed,  on  the  same 
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,.|  the  pavement  of  cobble  stones  for  the  ruder  traffic  of  wagons. 

. j.t.  gutter  was  thereby  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  conveying 
| H to  the  tire-wells  or  cisterns  in  the  center  of  Broad  Street, 
Headway,  and  Wall  Street.  While  hogs  were  useful  as  scavengers, 
n,j  S(.j-ved  the  city  thus  till  far  into  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  even 
• this  time  the  problem  was  also  intrusted  to  human  ingenuity,  and 
appointed  (a  woman,  too,  at  one  time)  to  see  that  garbage  was  re- 
eved. With  com  fort  in  travel  by  pavements,  and  cleanliness  in 
'.Hiks,  came  also  the  desire  for  beauty,  and  people  were  permitted  and 
, -neon raged  to  plant  trees  in  front  of  their  residences;  but  they  must 
n.it  endanger  travel  in  the  dark  by  putting  up  tic-posts.  Against  lire, 
protection  was  sought  not  only  by  the  seven  large  cisterns,  but  lire 
wardens  were  appointed  who  were  to  keep  a watchful  eye  on  chim- 
neys, and  to  take  a look  at  the  hearths  inside  the  people's  homes. 
These  hearths,  by  the  way,  are  worth  a moment's  attention.  One  who 
had  access  to  many  New  York  homes  in  1704  writes  of  them  with  en- 
thusiasm and  admiration.  “ The  Hearth  is  of  Tyles  and  is  as  farr  out 
into  the  Boom  at  the  Ends  as  before  the  tire,  wch  is  (lenerall.v  Five 
fiiot  in  the  Low’r  rooms,  and  the  piece  over  where  the  mantle  tree 
should  be  is  made  as  ours  with  Joyner’s  work,  . . . the  hearths 

were  laid  wth  the  finest  tile  that  I ever  see.  . . . and  so  are  tie* 

walls  of  the  Kitchen  wch  had  a brick  floor.”  The  price  of  building 
lots  was  about  thirty  pounds,  and  gradually  the  farms  beyond  Wall 
Street  were  being  cut  up  into  these.  The  city  had  not  come  quite  as 
far  as  the  Collect  Bond  yet,  but  a point  of  land  jutting  out  into  this 
drop  and  clear  water  was  purchased  by  someone  in  1703  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  Ere  the  solitude  was  here  broken  the  place  was  the 
resort  of  anglers  or  idlers  or  lovers  of  nature.  The  ferry  to  Long 
Bland  was  a source  of  revenue  to  the  city:  it  was  usually  leased  for  a 
o rm  of  years,  and  yielded  a sum  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds 
iicr  year.  A ferry-house  was  built  by  the  city  at  the  landing-place  on 
hung  Island. 

It  was  under  Kieft  in  1C>38  that  negro  slaves  were  first  brought  to 
Ww  York  City.  There  was  hardly  a family  that  did  not  have  from 
half  a dozen  to  a dozen  or  more  in  their  service,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
“•Hsus  of  the  year  1703.  At  the  death  of  Frederick  Philipse,  the 
richest  citizen,  in  1702,  an  inventory  showed  that  his  household  slaves 
■"tinted  forty.  “White  slaves"  were  also  found  in  plenty;  men  or 
"'omen  who  served  out  their  passage  money,  or  had  bound  themselves 

service  without  pay  for  some  other  reason.  Frequent  cases  of 
• riielty  occurred  against  these:  negroes  and  Indians  were  often  wan- 
,nT,l.v  Put  to  death,  so  that  royal  governors  were  repeatedlv  instruct- 
"i  to  forbid  such  murders  and  punish  them  with  death.  Negro  slaves 
"•st  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds  at  this  period.  The  slave  trade 
"as  made  part  of  the  pretext  for  sending  out  ships  to  Madagascar  or 
”n  piratical  errands.  A slave-market  was  established  at  the  foot  of 
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Wall  Street,  in  an  old  blockhouse,  in  1700.  It  is  greatly  to  the  nv« 
of  Hector  Yesey,  of  Trinity,  that  he  opened  a catechising  school  i 
negroes  in  1704.  Kindness,  however,  was  not  often  resorted  to.  1 
citizens  knew  they  were  introducing  a dangerous  element  into  tl„ 
midst,  constituting  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  population.  Rules  w. 
made  to  hold  the  danger  in  check.  Negroes  and  Indians  were  n 
allowed  to  collect  in  groups  of  more  than  three  or  four.  They  mu- 
not  go  abroad  after  dark  without  a lantern.  It  was  to  be  expern 
that  an  outbreak  would  one  day  occur  as  it  did  some  thirty  year 
later,  but  many  smaller  acts  of  vengeance  presaged  the  coming  stun 

Educational  interests  were  advanced  by  the  establishment  of 
school  among  the  English.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  petitioned  > 
send  out  a schoolmaster,  and  in  1705  Andrew  Clarke  came  over,  par 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  King's  Farm  being  devoted  to  his  support.  Ihr 
previously  Cornburv  and  the  Assembly  had  appointed  George  Mui; 
son  to  the  position.  Other  English  teachers  conducted  privai 
schools,  and  at  least  two  schoolmasters  are  found  among  the  Freud, 
one  of  whom  also  taught  English.  The  bigotry  of  Cornburv  led  liir 
to  attempt,  interference  with  the  Dutch  in  their  maintenance  d 
schools  and  appointment  of  teachers,  but  they  had  the  subject  to. 
deeply  at  heart  to  be  easily  moved  from  their  purpose  in  going  <»i 
with  that  work.  They  appealed  to  their  charter,  and  its  provision- 
amply  covered  the  case. 

Many  merchants  and  professional  men  had  now  accumulated  a 
competence.  They  had  tine  residences  on  Broadway,  or  Broad  Street 
or  Wall;  even  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  was  still  fashionable.  In  Stoic 
Street  resided  John  Harpending,  the  leather  merchant,  who  gave  ;t 
large  tract  of  land  to  the  Dutch  Church,  running  from  Broadway  b> 
ward  the  East  River  between  Fulton  and  John  Streets,  the  latter 
reminder  of  his  Christian  name.  Augustus  Jay,  the  grandfather  of 
the  great  John  Jay,  a native  of  France,  was  living  in  town,  havin': 
married  the  daughter  of  Balthazar  Bayard.  Caleb  Heathcote,  son  of 
the  Mayor  of  Chester  in  England,  had  come  to  this  “ wild  country 
to  assuage  a heartache,  and  found  consolation  in  the  love  of  tic 
daughter  of  William  Smith,  called  Tangier  Smith  to  distinguish  liia 
from  Judge  William  Smith.  These,  with  many  a Dutch  merchant  or 
patroon,  dwelt  in  comfortable  style  in  their  old  colonial  mansion'-: 
not  so  closely  packed  together  but  that  space  was  permitted  to  gar 
den,  or  orchard,  or  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  river’s  edge.  They  lived 
in  a style  of  elegant  abundance  and  generous  hospitality.  Stranger^ 
were  ever  welcome,  the  wide  halls  always  open  to  receive  them,  aid 
the  boards  groaning  with  cheer,  five  or  six  dishes  ready  to  be  served 
at  any  meal,  choice  beer  and  wine  and  cider  to  wash  down  the  cat 
ables.  The  Sabbath  was  not  too  strictly  kept,  yet  decently,  except 
perhaps  in  the  suburbs,  whither  went  forth  tin*  young  rakes  and  rod 
terers,  mayhap  the  wild  crews  of  privateers  or  slavers  or  buccaneers- 
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r**«  k«*«l  littlo  of  tlie  laws  of  God  or  man.  Tlioro  some  anxious 
,.rv.-i-s  saw  not  the  “ least  footsteps  of  religion  ” ; and  Sabbaths 
?J.  ^ pi* id  in  vain  sports  and  lewd  derision.”  But  even  in  the  city, 
••1*11(10111011  and  ladies,  tin*  tradespeople  and  their  dames,  might  be 
w „ „ nil  tine  Sunday  afternoons  walking  out  into  the  woods  near  the 
, j,.,  ( Pond  (where  the  Tombs  Prison  recently  stood),  or  down 

I tin*  f(*rt,  to  view  the  verdant  shores  of  Jersey  or  Staten  or 
Island,  across  the  gleaming  waters  of  the  Bay.  And  as  the 
-strums  passed  through  the  streets,  they  would  see  the  residents 
„ jt.sl  on  the  stoops,  ready  for  a chat  or  a genial  word  of  cordial 
'•o  ixiship.  The  women  loved  finery,  their  fingers  being  beset  with 
trjv,  and  rich  pendants  of  gold  or  jewels  hanging  from  their  ears, 
„ in  the  fatherland.  Sunday  would  be  the  day  to  display  these 
..i<»*  possessions  and  adornments.  And  what  harm?  Without  so 
a. -It  ostentation  of  piety  as  was  thrust  into  view  in  other  colonies, 
. n*  was  a greater  moral  soundness  at  the  core.  No  better  comnien- 
r\  ran  be  desired  on  the  genuine  worth  of  these  men  and  women  of 
v*  u York  than  the  testimony  of  one  who  lived  among  them  and  had 
•apli*  opportunities  of  comparing  them  with  others.  Not  so  strict  in 
• ping  the  Sabbath,  but — they  seem  to  deal  with  great  exactness  as 
'•>rr  as  I see  or  Deall  with.” 
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IMMIGRATION  AND  JOURNALISM. 

T may  seem  somewhat  irrelevant  to  make  a point  of  immigra 
tion  as  marking  any  period  in  our  city's  history.  Witlmin 
the  immigration  of  Europeans  New  York  would  never  haw 
been  founded.  It  had  of  course  grown  to  be  what  it  wa- 
llow at  the  epoch  we  have  reached  by  reason  of  it.  Hitherto,  how 
ever,  the  inliux  of  settlers  had  been  from  but  two  countries  mainlv: 
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Holland  and  England.  If  Walloons  or  Huguenots  had  also  come  i> 
was  really  through  these  two  mother  countries  of  tin*  New  York 
colony  that  they  had  tirst  passed,  having  become  denizens  or  citi- 
zens of  these  tirst.  Hut  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  notice  an  im- 
migration of  a different  sort:  not  from  either  of  tin*  two  countries 
which  might  be  expected  to  send  forth  colonists  to  a possession 
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of  tlieir  own.  It  was  more  like  modem  immigration;  indeed  the 
tirst  wave  of  that  which  has  since  attained  the  proportions  of 
a deluge,  and  from  one  of  those  many  foreign  countries  that  have 
*,cut  their  myriads  to  these  shores  during  the  present  century.  Ger- 
many, Ireland,  Italy  have  successively  and  generously  bestowed  their 
subjects  upon  us,  supplying  our  Republic  in  general  with  millions  of 
more  or  less  valuable  citizens,  aiding  us  in  drawing  forth  our  natural 
resources  and  converting  them  into  wealth;  and  at  the  same  time 
these  tides  of  immigration  have  left  large  deposits  upon  the  soil  of 
Manhattan  Island  and  vicinity.  It  is  as  the  advance  guard  of  that 
German  immigration  which  has  made  Greater  Yew  York  a city  of  the 
tirst  rank  among  those  with  German  populations,  that  the  hitherto 
unprecedented  number  of  immigrants  suddenly  precipitated  within 
a brief  period  upon  the  colony  and  city  early  in  the  18th  century,  be- 
comes interesting  and  noteworthy. 

These  people  all  came  front  one  province  or  section  of  Germany,  the 
Pfalz  or  Palatinate.  Any  one  who  has  stood  before  the  gaping  side 
of  the  “ Gcsprengte  Thitrm.”  or  Blown-up  Tower,  of  Heidelberg 
Castle  looks  upon  one  of  the  evidences  of  that  vandalism  and  devasta- 
tion which  drove  forth  the  Palatines  from  their  homes.  Louis  XIY. 
bears  the  unenviable  responsibility  for  much  of  the  ruin  of  the  splen- 
did pile  at  Heidelberg.  He  laid  waste  the  country  in  1(>S8.  It  had 
scarce  recovered  from  the  blow  when  war  again  raged  throughout 
this  region,  until  in  1704  the  victory  at  Blenheim  enabled  Marl- 
borough to  force  the  French  to  retreat  from  Germany.  The  Palati- 
nate was  utterly  exhausted  and  impoverished.  For  scores  of  years, 
until  after  the  Revolution,  the  churches  of  Pennsylvania  founded  by 
these  people  had  to  be  supported  out  and  out  by  the  churches  of  Hol- 
land. And  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  “ Queen 
Anne's  War,”  with  England  at  the  head  of  the  combined  powers  in 
their  assault  on  France,  it  was  natural  that  the  suffering  Palatines 
should  look  to  England  for  relief.  Thousands  went  over  to  England, 
and  most  of  these  asked  to  be  transported  to  her  colonies  in  America. 

In  June,  1708,  a petition  to  that  effect  was  laid  before  Queen  Anne, 
signed  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Kochertal  in  behalf  of  many  followers. 
Lord  Lovelace  had  just  been  appointed  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
fifty-five  of  these  people,  twenty-nine  adults  and  twenty-six  children, 
were  bestowed  among  the  three  ships  which  formed  the  Governor’s 
outfit  for  his  journey.  In  1700  some  hundreds  were  sent  over  at  a cost 
of  from  three  to  four  pounds  each  for  passage,  besides  being  also  sup- 
plied by  the  English  Government  with  agricultural  implements  and 
building  tools  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings  a piece. 

When  Governor  Hunter  arrived  on  July  14,  1710,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  several  vessels  carrying  a multitude  of  these  Palatine  refu- 
gees. Three  thousand  had  embarked  with  him,  distributed  over  ten 
vessels.  They  all  sailed  together  from  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  but 
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they  were  soon  scattered  by 
equal  times  in  New  York  Ba; 
out  ou  several  vessels;  three  J 
vessel  at  oue  time;  four  hut 
reached.  Indeed,  the  Mayor 


ierce  storm,  and  they  arrived  at  un- 
Sickness  of  a contagious  nature  brokt- 
dred  and  thirty  people  were  ill  on  one 
3d  and  seventy  died  before  port  was 
d Common  Council  were  so  apprehen- 
sive of  disease  breaking  out  in  the  city  from  the  landing  of  these  peo- 
ple, that  they  requested  the  Provincial  Council  to  order  them  to  In- 
placed  on  Governor's  Island.  Carpenters  were  hastily  set  at  work 
building  huts  for  their  accommodation,  and  for  quite  a while  the 
Palatines  were  kept  in  a sort  of  quarantine  on  this  convenient  spot. 
A month  later  Governor  Hunter  established  courts  there  for  their 
protection.  A ship  carrying  tools,  tents,  and  other  supplies  for  these 
poor  people  was  wrecked  off  Montauk  Point.  Thus  it  seemed  as  if 
disaster  was  bound  to  attend  the  enterprise  from  beginning  to  end. 
Ultimately  the  greater  portion  of  this  immigration  was  distributed 
among  the  river  counties.  Orange  and  Ulster  and  Dutchess.  In  course 
of  time  several  forced  their  way  into  Schoharie  County.  But  a great 
number  also  remained  in  and  around  New  York.  Sixty-eight  young 
boys  and  girls  were  apprenticed  to  trades  in  New  York  and  on  Long 
Island.  The  large  access  of  fellow-countrymen  also  enabled  the 
Lutherans  to  build  another  church  in  lieu  of  the  one  Captain  Colve 
had  demolished.  It  was  erected  almost  under  the  shadow  of  Trinity, 
on  the  corner  of  Rector  Street  and  Broadway,  where  afterward  Grace 


Church  was  built.  When  we  reflect  that  the  largest  number  of  immi- 
grants arriving  at  one  time  before  this  was  one  hundred  in  one  ship, 
and  that  during  the  years  1057  to  1004,  a period  of  unusually  "brisk 
immigration,  the  whole  number  of  arrivals  reached  only  1,132,  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  this  sudden  advent  of  three  thousand  persons  at 
once  must  have  created  quite  a sensation  in  the  little  town  of  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  proportion  of  population  to  immigra- 
tion, such  a startling  accession  has  never  taken  place  in  our  day,  enor- 
mous as  are  the  numbers  that  arrive  from  year  to  year. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  Cooper’s  “ Waterwitch,”  Governor  Hun- 
ter — carefully  designated  by  Cornbury  as  Mr.  Hunter — is  mentioned 
as  the  immediate  successor  of  that  disgraced  and  incarcerated  peer. 
Evidently  the  short  incumbency  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  Lovelace 
had  escaped  the  novelist  altogether.  But  Cornbury’s  execrably  bad 
conduct  had  had  one  good  effect.  It  had  unified  parties  in  a common 
opposition  to  a government  which  disgusted  and  threatened  all  alike. 
Parties  indeed  divided  again  upon  other  lines,  but  not  with  memories 
so  bitter  and  with  hatred  so  deadly  as  had  been  the  case  when  Leisler- 
iaus  and  anti-Leislerians  stood  opposed  to  each  other.  A definite  line 
of  battle  gradually  marked  itself  out  upon  the  question  of  granting 
supplies  or  salaries  by  the  Assembly.  The  popular  party  insisted 
upon  granting  supplies  of  money  only  from  year  to  year  and  with  ap- 
plications specified,  thus  fixing  the  salaries  for  Governor  and  other 
officials  only  per  annum  and  by  name,  so  that  obnoxious  persons  were 
in  danger  of  being  left  unpaid.  The  Governor’s  or  Court  Party 
wanted  supplies  granted  in  bulk  and  for  a number  of  years  at  once. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  which  culminated  in  the  resist- 
ance to  the  Stamp  Act;  it  was  the  rooting  in  the  thoughts  and  habits 
of  the  people  of  the  principle,  “ Xo  Taxation  Without  Representa- 
tion,” which  had  its  issue  in  the  Revolution  and  Independence.  The 
refusal  to  grant  supplies  for  government  expenses  or  for  defenses  was 
often  particularly  annoying  to  the  Royal  Governors,  because  during 
several  terms  expeditions  were  regularly  fitted  out  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Canada.  Leisler's  plan  of  campaign,  which  embraced  the 
assembling  of  the  colonial  forces  on  the  upper  Hudson,  and  penetrat- 
ing to  the  Canadian  frontier  along  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  was 
usually  the  one  adopted  in  subsequent  efforts.  But  these  were  uni- 
formly  unsuccessful,  even  when  the  plan  was  made  to  include  a naval 
expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  Such  a campaign  was  organized 
with  much  eclat  under  Lord  Lovelace,  and  undertaken  immediately 
after  his  death.  Again  under  Governor  Hunter  another  one  was 
entered  upon.  And  then  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  put  a stop  to 
hostilities  for  a time.  In  all  these  military  enterprises  New  York  City 
bore  her  part  well,  sending  men  to  the  front  and  contributing  moneys 
as  required.  In  connection  with  these  events  occurred  the  first  intro- 
duction of  paper  money  into  the  city.  Sums  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds  were  occasionally  voted  by  the  Assembly,  and  bills  of  credit 
issued  for  future  redemption. 

Like  every  other  governor,  General  Hunter  found  that  his  posi- 
tion was  not  a bed  of  roses;  at  least  the  thorns  were  quite  enough  in 
evidence  to  suit  him.  But  he  possessed  a pleasant  wit,  and  was  never 
more  happy  in  his  sallies,  as  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Dean  Swift 
or  others,  than  when  he  was  most  annoyed.  At  one  time  he  and  Chief- 
•Tustice  Lewis  Morris,  a congenial  spirit,  composed  a farce  together 
entitled  “ Androborus,”  which  hit  off  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  their 
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opponents  in  a lively  fashion.  Hunter  was  a self-made  man  in  mam 
ways,  typical  of  American  public  men  in  later  times.  lie  was  an 
apothecary’s  apprentice  when  the  notion  took  him  to  enter  the  army. 
He  did  so  with  no  money  or  influence,  as  a private,  but  rose  by  merit 
and  conduct  and  the  charm  of  his  mental  and  social  qualities  from 
the  ranks,  attaining-  the  grade  of  Brigadier-General.  He  had  no  mean 
literary  aptitudes,  and  corresponded  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  some 
of  the  foremost  wits  of  the  day.  He  was  a decided  accession  to  the 
social  life  of  the  city,  and  added  much  to  its  intellectual  tone.  But  in 
this  he  was  exceeded  by  his  successor,  Governor  William  Burnet.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  famous  Bishop  Burnet,  favorite  of  William  III. 
While  not  educated  for  the  church,  Governor  Burnet  was  very  fond 
of  theological  studies.  He  ventured  upon  disputes  with  theologians 
with  great  temerity,  promulgated  in  book  form  some  theories  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  and  took  it  upon  himself  to 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  young  men  desiring  a license  to  preach.  He 
would  give  them  a text  and  shut  them  up  in  a room  to  evolve  a ser- 
mon out  of  it  in  a given  time,  and  if  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark, 

he  would  refuse  to  pass  them. 
But  his  tastes  were  also  scien- 
tific; he  possessed  a telescope 
and  prepared  papers  on  astro- 
nomical subjects,  and  by  care- 
ful observations  fixed  the  exact 
latitude  and  longitude  of  Fort 
George.  While  thus  mentally 
equipped,  he  was  none  the  less 
fond  of  society,  and  the  Gover- 
nor’s mansion  became  the  cen- 
ter of  much  social  activity.  This 
was  the  more  naturally  the  case, 
in  that  the  Governor  had  placed 
himself  in  very  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  families  of  his 
capital.  He  came  to  New  York 
a young,  unmarried  man.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  met  and  fell 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  prominent  and  wealthy 
Dutch  merchants.  Miss  Anne  Marie  Van  Horne.  Her  father  was 
Abraham  Van  Horne,  whose  residence  and  store  were  located  in  Wall 
Street,  and  her  mother  was  a daughter  of  David  Provoost.  who  was 
Mayor  of  the  city  in  1(190.  and  whose  wife  was  a daughter  of  Johannes 
De  Peyster.  Thus  the  Governor  allied  himself  to  the  very  cream  of 
the  Dutch  and  ITuguenot  element,  and  no  doubt  there  was  much  re- 
joicing among  them  when  in  the  early  summer  of  1721  the  marriage 
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^as  consummated.  Unfortunately  the  happy  union  was  not  of  long 
.juration.  At  the  birth  of  the  second  child,  in  17 '21,  Mrs.  Burnet  died. 

In  spite  of  some  difficulties  with  prominent  individuals  and  annoy- 
ing contests  with  the  Assembly,  which  was  a thorn  in  the  side  to  so 
many  Governors,  Burnet  liked  his  position  and  was  desirous  of  re- 
taining it.  But  on  the  death  of  King  George  1.  and  the  accession  of 
George  11.  he  was  removed  to  Massachusetts,  and  a favorite  of  the 
new  King,  who  had  been  his  groom  of  the  bed  chamber  while  Prince 
„f  Wales,  was  given  the  governorship  of  New  York. 

The  new  Governor  was  Colonel  John  Montgomerie,  a Scotchman  of 
oood  character  but  somewhat  dull  parts.  He  was  modestly  conscious 
of  his  deficiencies,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  the  refractory  Assem- 
bly by  making  no  claims  for  unspecified  supplies,  and  by  avoiding  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  a Chancellor,  which  Burnet  was  fond  of 
doing,  but  which  the  popular  party  regarded  as  an  infringement  upon 
their  privileges  and  liberties.  As  a result  Montgomerie  had  no  con- 
troversies with  the  legislature,  and  they  granted  him  supplies  for  a 
number  of  years  at  once,  a thing  they  had  persistently  refused  to  do 
for  Lovelace,  Hunter,  and  Burnet.  But  this  reign  of  peace  was  unfor- 
tunately of  short  duration,  for  Montgomerie  died  suddenly  on  the 
morning  of  July  1,  1731.  It  is  not  definitely  stated  what  was  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  demise.  But  during  that  summer  the  smallpox  was 
raging  in  the  city,  carrying  away  five  hundred  victims  out  of  its  pop- 
ulation of  not  more  than  nine  thousand.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
in  those  days  of  primitive  sanitary  arrangement,  the  disease  could  not 
be  kept  from  attacking  even  the  inmates  of  the  Governor's  mansion. 

Brief  as  was  his  occupancy  of  the  Governor’s  chair,  Montgomerie’s 
name  has  become  identified  with  one  of  the  now  numerous  charters  of 
New  York  City.  In  170$, or  twenty-two  years  after  the  charter  granted 
by  Dongan  in  1G8G,  one  was  granted  under  Cornbury,  referring,  how- 
ever, exclusively  to  the  matter  of  ferry  privileges.  Twenty-two  years 
after  that,  or  in  1730,  a third  charter  of  considerable  importance,  and 
covering  every  point  of  municipal  government  or  interest,  was  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  the  Provincial  Council.  It  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  which  the  chairman  was  the  lawyer  James  Alexander, 
the  father  of  General  Lord  Stirling,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  the  hero 
<>f  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  The  Council  on  August  13,  1730,  unani- 
mously voted  to  grant  the  charter,  and  the  Governor  signed  it.  It 
Hooded  now  only  what  the  Dongan  charter  never  obtained,  the  sign 
and  seal  of  the  Royal  hand.  But  there  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  present  charter  was  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than 
the  earlier  one.  Diligent  search  has  failed  to  find  a record  of  any  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  the  charter  by  the  King  or  his  Council  or  his  Minis- 
ters in  England.  As  late  as  1732  Governor  Cosby  is  found  writing  to 
Ln gland,  advising  against  the  approval  of  the  charter,  and  in  the 
collection  of  colonial  documents  published  by  the  State  there  is  a 
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letter  from  the  Lords  of  Trade  still  later  asking  for  a copy  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  after  an  interval  of  about  six  months,  giving  tinw 
enough  for  a transmission  of  the  charter  back  and  forth  to  England, 
there  took  place  a public  ceremony  and  formal  presentation  of  the 
charter  by  the  Provincial  Council  to  the  city  authorities.  This  oc- 
curred on  February  11,  1731,  or  exactly  a year  before  the  birth  of 
Washington,  by  the  Old  Style. 

On  that  day  Robert  Lurting,  Mayor,  Frederick  Harrison,  Recorder, 
the  Aldermen  and  Assistant  Aldermen,  proceeded  in  a body  from 
their  room  in  the  City  Hall  to  that  occupied  by  the  Governor  and 
Council.  The  Mayor  stepped  forward,  received  the  instrument  from 
the  hands  of  Governor  Montgomerie,  and  took  the  oaths  of  office  anew. 
He  thereupon  naming  Alderman  John  Cruger  for  the  new  office  of 
Deputy-Mayor,  the  Governor  was  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  him, 
and  administered  the  oath  of  office  at  once.  This  done,  the  Recorder 
came  forward  and  read  an  address  of  thanks  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  the  main  purport  of  which  was  that  the  good- 
ness of  the  Governor  had  induced  the  corporation  to  select  this  time 
for  petitioning  for  a charter.  He  replied  in  the  following  brief  and 
well-chosen  words:  “ I am  very  glad  that  it  has  been  in  my  power  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  interest  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  I 
believe  I have  effectually  done  by  now  delivering  to  your  Mayor  the 
King's  royal  and  most  gracious  charter.  It  gives  me  great  satisfac- 
tion my  being  fully  assured  that  the  officers  named  in  the  charter  are 
fit  for  their  respective  trusts  and  will  do  their  duty  with  a strict  re- 
gard for  his  Majesty's  service  and  the  good  of  the  city.”  It  would 
seem  from  this  speech,  if  the  Council  minutes  are  to  be  depended  upon 
for  its  exact  verbal  reproduction,  as  if  the  document  had  actually 
been  signed  by  the  King,  thus  making  it  his  “ royal  and  most  gracious 
charter.” 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  privilege  of  electing  the  ap- 
pointive officers,  Mayor,  Recorder,  Sheriff,  Coroner,  Town  Clerk;  but 
this  provision  was  struck  out,  and  they  remained  appointive  as  before. 
There  was  an  addition  of  one  ward  to  the  six  defined  by  the  Dongan 
charter.  Naturally  it  was  parceled  out  of  the  immense  Out  Ward, 
running  along  the  East  River,  and  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  old 
North  Ward,  now  also  extended  beyond  Wall  Street.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city  was  extended  not  only  over  all  of  Manhattan  Island, 
but  was  made  to  cover  also  all  the  opposite  surrounding  shores  of 
Westchester  and  Long  Island  as  far  as  low-water  mark.  The  officials 
of  the  corporation,  besides  the  Mayor  and  his  deputy,  were  enumer- 
ated as  one  Recorder,  seven  Aldermen,  seven  Assistants,  one  Sheriff, 
one  Coroner,  one  Common  Clerk,  one  Chamberlain,  one  High  Consta- 
ble, sixteen  Assessors,  seven  Collectors,  sixteen  Constables,  and  one 
Marshal.  Wharves  or  docks  were  to  be  forty  feet  wide,  both  for  the 
convenience  of  trade  and  for  the  planting  of  cannon  in  case  of  war 
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The  quit-rent,  was  made  ten  shillings  higher  than  formerly.  The 
Mavor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen  were  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  for  city  and  county.  The  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  three 
of  the  Aldermen  were  to  be  a committee  with  power  to  administer 
oaths  to  citizens,  and  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city,  either  as  a com- 
pliment or  for  a regulated  price.  A few  years  before  this  the  price  was 
placed  at  twenty  shillings  for  a merchant  or  trader,  and  six  shillings 
for  a mechanic.  A Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  constituted  by  the 
Mayor,  or  Deputy,  with  two  or  more  Aldermen.  Without  going  into 
any  further  details,  it  need  only  be  said  that  this  charter  continued  to 
he  the  basis  of  the  city  government  and  municipal  privileges  for  many 
years  and  through  many  political  changes,  with  but  few  modifica- 
tions. Chancellor  Kent,  in  1S3G,  said  of  it:  “ It  remains  to  this  day 
with  much  of  its  original  form  and  spirit,  after  having  received  by 
statute  such  modifications  and  such  a thorough  enlargement  in  its 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  branches,  as  were  best  adapted  to 
the  genius  and  wants  of  the  people,  and  to  the  astonishing  growth 
and  still  rapidly  increasing  wealth  and  magnitude  of  the  city.” 

From  a map  published  in  172S  we  can  obtain  a pretty  accurate  idea 
of  what  the  city  was  like  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  Montgom- 
erie charter.  The  west  side  of  the  city  is  still  for  the  most  part  an 
unoccupied  and  barren  shore.  It  was  only  just  five  years  before  that 
steps  were  taken  looking  toward  the  laying  out  of  Greenwich  Street 
and  Washington  Street,  and  the  tide  waters  at  high-water  and  low- 
water  marks  were  boldly  invaded,  on  paper.  But  not  till  several  years 
after  this  period  was  the  scheme  carried  out.  On  the  East  River  side 
there  was  the  great  circular  basin,  out  into  which  jutted  a pier  from 
the  foot  of  Broad  Street.  From  Old  Slip  to  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  ran 
Hunter’s  Key  (i'.c.,  Quay),  and  from  Wall  Street  to  the  foot  of  Crown 
(Liberty)  Street,  extended  Burnet’s  Key;  both  of  them  wharves  for  the 
reception  of  merchandise,  but  parallel,  not  at  right  angles, to  the  shore 
line.  Pearl  Street  began  where  it  does  now,  but  it  was  called  Dock 
Street  from  Whitehall  to  Hanover  Square,  and  beyond  Wall  till  it  was 
lost  in  the  country  at  Franklin  Square,  it  went  by  the  name  of  Queen 
Street.  William  Street  was  Smith  Street  as  far  as  Maiden  Lane,  be- 
yond which  it  bore  its  present  name.  Beyond  Wall  Street  there  were 
now  several  streets  crossing  Nassau,  then  called  Kip  Street  north  of 
Fulton.  First  came  King,  now  Pine;  then  Little  Queen,  now  Cedar; 
then  Crown,  now  Liberty.  Maiden  Lane  and  John  Street  were  then  as 
now, but  John  east  of  William  was  calledGoldenHilLa  name  destined 
to  become  historic  in  the  ante-Revolutionary  agitations.  Fulton  Street 
was  Fair  Street  then;  Beekman  and  Frankfort  Streets  were  in  their 
places;  but  beyond  those  all  was  country,  the  road  to  Boston  running 
along  the  line  of  Park  Row.  On  the  other  side  of  Broadway  the  outer- 
most thoroughfare  was  Old  Windmill  Lane,  and  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied the  place  of  Cortlandt  and  Dey  Streets  in  its  crooked  progress 
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to  tlie  River;  and  where  Crown  and  Little  Queen  (Liberty  and  Cedar) 
streets  opened  on  the  Liver,  there  were  a couple  of  docks  running 
out  into  the  water.  The  fort  and  vicinity  were  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  formerly,  only  from  the  plan  we  notice  that  the  blocks  along 
the  old  streets  were  pretty  solidly  built  up.  The  price  of  lots  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  reached  about  an  average  of  £200  each.  The  houses 
were  now  nearly  all  of  brick,  but  still  with  their  pointed  gables,  crow- 
stepped  or  straight  sides,  facing  the  street. 

The  city  in  appearance  and  population  was  still  decidedly  and  prev- 
alently Dutch.  And  upon  the  death  of  Governor  Montgomerie  the 
hearts  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  gratified  by  the  fact 
that  the  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Council,  who  happened  to  be  an  out-and-out  Dutchman,  Rip  Van 
Dam.  He  and  his  wife  were  duly  inscribed  upon  the  membership  roll 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  their  fifteen  children  helped  to 
fill  up  the  pages  of  the  Baptismal  Register  of  the  same  body.  He  was 

not  even  over-familiar  with  the  official 
language.  Of  him  and  a fellow  Dutch- 
man in  the  Council  it  was  said  regarding 
their  knowledge  of  English:  “ If  they 
understand  the  common  discourse,  'tis 
as  much  as  they  do.”  He  was  born  at 
Albany  some  sixty  years  before  this,  but 
came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
where,  after  some  experience  as  a sea- 
faring man.  a captain  of  trading  vessels, 
some  of  which  he  came  to  own.  he  settled 
down  to  mercantile  business  on  land, 
and  became  very  prosperous.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  opposed  to  Leisler. 
but  took  no  prominent  part  in  affairs 
until  he  was  appointed  to  Cornbury's 
Council  in  1702,  twenty-nine  years  be- 
fore. By  virtue  of  this  long  service  lie 
was  President  of  the  Council,  and  at  the 
death  of  the  Governor  it  devolved  upon  him  as  such  to  act  as  Chief 
Magistrate  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  appointee.  As  this  did  not 
occur  till  August,  1732.  the  Dutch  people  particularly,  and  the  colony 
in  general,  were  gratified  at  the  spectacle  of  seeing  one  of  their -own 
number  exercising  virtually  the  functions  of  Governor  for  more  than 
a year.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  English  Government  had 
left  things  as  they  were;  but  it  was  their  policy  to  rather  intrust  with 
power  the  unworthiest  and  most  incapable  Englishman  than  the  most 
efficient  and  upright  colonist. 

William  Cosby  was  one  of  the  poor  specimens  of  Governors  sent 
over  with  such  exasperating  frequency.  He  had  a clouded  reputation 
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;i>  a result  of  some  financial  transactions  while  he  was  Governor  of 
the  Island  of  Minorca.  He  was  unscrupulous  in  his  greed  for  money, 
aud  recklessly  tyrannical  in  setting  aside  colonial  privileges,  outrag- 
ing the  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  in  court  functions.  He  had  no 
sooner  arrived  than  he  demanded  of  Van  Dam  one-half  of  his  salary 
as  Acting  Governor.  AA'liile  in  England  Cosby  had  already  received 
f,*os  aud  perquisites  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds  as 
Governor  of  New  York  before  ever  exercising  its  duties,  and  Van 
Dam  agreed  to  divide  the  salary  if  Cosby  would  also  divide  these  fees. 
He  would  not  listen  to  such  a proposal,  and  when  Van  Dam  declined 
to  share  his  well-earned  salary  the  Governor  instituted  a suit  against 
Lim. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  a Court  of  Chancery  (with  the 
Governor  as  presiding 
Judge,  and  two  Coun- 
cilors as  assistant 
Judges)  had  been  vig- 
orously resented  by  the 
popular  party  of  the 
Assembly  as  a serious 
threat  to  their  liberties. 

Ilurnet,  otherwise  ami- 
able and  worthy,  was 
very  fond  of  exercising 
the  functions  of  Chan- 
cellor, and  his  persist- 
ence in  doing  so  had 
made  him  very  unpop- 
ular. and  had  contrib- 
uted to  his  removal. 

Cosby  defied  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  and 
instituted  the  Court 
anew,  himself  presid- 
ing. with  Councilors 
Janies  De  Lancey  and  Adolph  Philipse,  his  close  adherents,  as 
assistants.  Mr.  Van  Dam  objected  to  the  case  against  him  being 
tried  by  a Court  so  constituted,  of  which  the  presiding  Judge 
himself  was  the  party  chiefly  interested  and  the  very  one  bringing  the 
suit.  His  counsel  were  William  Smith,  the  father  of  the  earliest  his- 
torian of  New  York,  and  James  Alexander,  mentioned  a few  pages  be- 
fore, both  eminent  lawyers,  who  had  settled  in  New  York  some  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  before  and  had  won  for  themselves  reputation 
ti n<l  wealth.  These  men  pressed  A* an  Dam’s  plea  that  the  Court  had 
no  right  to  try  him.  The  Chief-Justice  of  the  Province  was  Lewis 
Morris,  another  name  destined  to  prominence  in  American  history. 
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He  had  been  brought  up  by  an  uncle  on  his  estate  across  the  Harlem, 
known  by  the  name  of  Morrisania.  Tired  of  a humdrum  life,  he  ran 
away  from  home  when  still  a boy, got  stranded  at  Jamaica,  had  but  in- 
different success  at  making  a living  there,  and  finally  returned  horn.- 
where  he  was  pardoned  by  his  uncle,  who  induced  him  to  marry,  a ml 
settled  him  on  an  estate.  He  had  picked  up  considerable  knowdedg.- 
of  books  and  men,  was  found  to  be  a congenial  companion  by  Gover- 
nor Hunter,  by  whom  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of 
New  York.  His  friendship  with  Burnet  had  been  equally  warm. 
Cosby  was  not  quite  sure  how  he  stood  with  regard  to  himself;  but 
when  Morris  felt  compelled  to  favor  Van  Dam’s  plea,  and  to  deny  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  as  judge  in  a suit  instituted  by  himself 
for  the  recovery  of  funds,  Cosby  marked  him  for  vengeance,  lb- 
removed  him  from  his  office  without  notice  to  himself,  or  without  con- 
sent or  even  the  notification  of  the  Council,  by  whose  joint  action 
with  the  Governor  the  removal  could  alone  have  been  legitimately 
effected.  To  the  office  thus  summarily  made  vacant  he  appointed 
James  De  Lancey.  another  name  of  weight  in  colonial  history,  lie 
was  a young  man  as  yet,  the  son  of  Stephen  De  Lancey,  a member  of 
the  Huguenot  Church,  who  had  attained  wealth  as  a merchant,  and 
had  served  in  the  Council.  James  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  came  back  to  New  York  in  1725,  began  the  practice  of 
law,  and  in  Montgomerie’s  time  succeeded  John  Barbarie  (whence 
Cooper  doubtless  gets  his  “ la  Belle  Barberie  ”)  as  member  of  Council 
on  the  latter’s  death.  Espousing  the  cause  of  Cosby  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  he  had  now7  received  his  reward  in  being  elevated  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  people  of 
New7  York  would  tamely  bear  these  arbitrary  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  their  Governor.  Their  Assembly  had  humbled  stronger  and  better 
men  than  he.  His  utter  unscrupulousness  and  recklessness  as  to 
measures  were  in  his  favor  for  a wffiile,  but  the  indignation  of  a whole 
population  could  not  be  long  defied  with  impunity.  Public  opinion 
found  expression  even  thus  early  by  means  of  the  press.  The  aid  of 
the  incipient  but  courageous  journalism  of  the  day  w7as  summoned  in 
support  of  the  popular  cause,  and  its  bold  stand  on  the  side  of  civil 
liberty  led  to  a glorious  triumph  for  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

On  October  16,  1725,  William  Bradford,  w'hom  we  saw  appointed 
Government  Printer  at  New7  York  in  1693,  issued  the  first  number  of 
a weekly  newspaper  which  he  called  the  Xeie  York  Gazette.  The 
news  from  abroad,  the  home  news,  and  the  advertisements,  covered 
just  two  pages,  or  one-half  a sheet,  of  foolscap  size.  It  was  a 
memorable  undertaking,  although  the  example  had  been  already  sei 
by  other  cities,  and  speaks  well  for  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Bradford, 
who  was  now  sixty-two  years  old.  Success  attending  his  modest  veil- 
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rv,  iu  1720  tlie  paper  was  enlarged  to  four  pages,  or  a full  sheet  of 
..Neap.  Hut  naturally,  being  iu  government  employ,  Bradford 
jbl  not  allow  anything  to  be  printed  in  this  sheet  reflecting  on  His 
.jji's.ty’s  representative.  So  the  paper  afforded  no  vehicle  for  the 
i-  n-ssiou  of  popular  indignation  that  was  rising  to  a fever  heat 
• hi, st  Cosby.  As  already  seen,  some  men  of  the  keenest  wit  and 
r.  'htest  intellect,  as  well  as  legal  learning  and  political  experience, 
,1  been  placed  in  a position  of  antagonism  to  the  Governor.  Morris, 
vaith,  Alexander,  were  men  who  could  wield  a trenchant  pen,  and 
*t<»se  information  on  the  lines  of  attack  that  suggested  themselves 
full  and  varied.  President  Van  Dam,  and  a host  of  his  admirers, 
...ssessed  ample  means,  as  well  as  a willingness  to  join  in  an  attack 
a the  government;  and  the  combination  of  brains  and  capital  soon 
->  ^tilted  in  the  starting  of  a second  weekly  newspaper.  There  was 
mother  printer  in  town.  John  Peter  Zenger  had  come  over  as  a lad 
n 1710  with  the  Palatines.  He  had  been  apprenticed  to  Bradford, 

* rved  out  a period  of  eight  years,  and  had  later  set  up  .in  business 
' r himself.  His  printing  office  was  located  in  “ Stone  Street,  near 

• !.t*  fort/’  that  is,  not  far  from  the  corner  of  Whitehall.  He  was 
.-artily  in  sympathy  with  the  popular  cause  against  the  Governor’s 

; arty,  and  backed  by  money  and  the  ready  supply  of  “ copy  ” by  men 
f ability  and  influence,  he  was  easily  induced  to  fall  in  with  the  de- 
» of  publishing  a paper  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  former  master. 

on  November  5,  1733.  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  New  York 
Journal.  Morris,  Alexander,  and  Smith,  gathered  a few*  kindred 
»pirits  about  them  into  a sort  of  club,  which  met  weekly,  and  at  this 
t:u*<*ting  the  articles  were  discussed  and  decided  on.  As  was  the  cus- 
’"tn  then  and  long  afterward  waiters  wrote  over  nommes-de- plume, 
»-‘h*cting  for  these  the  names  of  classic  personages,  or  Latin  terms 
•-*I>ressive  of  their  feelings.  On  November  12,  1733,  in  the  second 
cumber,  we  find  a certain  “ Cato  ” asking  “ Mr.  Zenger  ” to  “ incert 
dio  following  in  your  next,”  w hich  was  this  of  November  12,  “ Mun- 
Liy.”  it  was  an  essay  setting  forth  the  importance  of  the  “ Liberty 
f the  Press.”  A lively  war  of  wit  was  waged  with  pen  and  printer’s 
oik  for  about  a year.  Personalities  occur,  for  wit  was  not  delicate  in 
•L.se  days.  Harrison,  the  City  Recorder,  strongly  sided  with  Gover- 
"r  Posby.  He  was  called  a monkey.  The  Governor  himself  w*as  not 
oulled  with  care.  It  having  been  contended  that  rulers  deserve  re- 
*»**•(' t,  the  retort  was:  “ If  all  governors  are  to  be  reverenced  why  not 
d '•  Turk,  and  old  Muley,  or  Nero?”  The  town  was  throwrn  into  a 
’ ’ inult  because  of  a letter  found  on  James  Alexander’s  doorstep 
sri-atening  destruction  to  him  and  his  household.  The  Journal 
dated  the  letter  and  bluntly  declared  that  Harrison  wrote  it.  Har- 
den declared  that  Alexander  wrote  it  himself  to  discredit  his  op- 
-•iionts.  Cosby  offered  a reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  information  as  to 
author,  while  Zenger  was  threatened  with  a beating  for  printing 
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New -York  Weekly  JOURNAL 


Containing  the  frejhejl  Advices , Foreign , and  Domejtick. 


MU'S  DAT  November  T3,  1733. 


I 


Mr.  Zinger. 

Ncert  the  following  in  your  nm, 
and  you’ll  oblige  your  Friend, 

CATO. 


Mira  timporum  felicitat  idirpntm  qne 
velit,  & qua  feuchzs  diccre  licit. 

Tacit. 

Liberty  of  tbePrefs 

* Li  ' is  a Subject  of  the  great- 
? ejj  Importance,  and  in 

: ! which  every  Individual 

is  as  much  concern’d  as 
lie  is  in  any  other  Fart  of  Liberty: 
Therefore  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
Communicate  to  the  Publick  the  Senti- 
ments of  a late  excellent  Writer  upon 
this  Foin*.  fuch  is  the  Elegance  and 
Pcrfpicuity  of  his  Writings,  fuch  the 
inimitable  Force  of  his  Rvafoning,  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  fay  any  Thing 
r.ew  that  he  has  not  (aid.  or  not  to 
&y  that  much,  woife  which  he  has 
fa  id. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Monarchies, 


their  Sovereign,  the  foie  fupream  Ma.» 
jlftrate*,  fur  there  being  no  Law  in 
thofe  Monarchies,  but  the  Will  of  the 
Prince,  it  makes  it  necelfary  for  his 
Miniftcrs  to  confult  his  Plcafure,  be- 
fore any  Thing  can  be  undertaken : 

He  is  therefore  properly  chargeable 
with  the  Grievances  of  his  Subjedls, 
and  what  the  Minifler  there  ads  baing 
in  Obedience  to  the  Prince,  he  ought 
not  to  incur  the  Hatred  of  the  People  •, 
for  it  would  be  hard  to  impute  th  at  uy 
him  for  a Crimea,  which  is  theFruifo? 
his  Allegiance,  and  for  jefufing  which 
he  might  incur  the  Penalties  of  Trea- 
fon.  Befides,  in  an  abfolute  Monar- 
chy, the  Will  of  the  Prince  being  the 
Law,a  Liberty  of  tbePrefs  to  complain 
of  Grievances  would  be  complaining 
again!!  the  Law,  and  the  Conflitution, 
to  which  they  have  fubmitted,or  have 
been  obliged  to  fubmir,  and  therefore 
in  one  Senfe,  may  be  fai'd  to  deferve 
Punifhment,  So  that  under  an  abfo 
lute  Monarchy,  1 fay,  fuch  a Liberty 
is  inconfiflent  with  the  Conflitution, 
having  no  proper  Subjedl  in  Politics, 


an  abfolute  and  a limited  one.  In  the  on  which  it  might  be  exercis’d,  and  if 
firfl  the  Liberty  of  thePrcfscan  never  exercis’d  would  incur  a ceminPernlty. 


be  maintained,  it  is  incontinent  with 
it  * for  tfhat  abfolute  Monarch  would 
fuffer  any  Subjcft  to  animadvert 
on  his  Actions,  when  it  is  in  his  Pow- 
er to  declare  the  Crime,  and  to  nomi- 
nate the  Punifhment  > This  would 
make  it  very  dangerous  to  exercifefuch 
a Liberty  Befides  the  Objeft  againfl 
which  thofe  Pen3  muft  be  directed,  is 


fnS. 

fixed 


But  in  a limited  Monarchy,  ns 
land  is,  our  Laws  are  known, 
and  eflablifhed.  They  are  the  (Ireigh 
Rule  and  furcGuide  to  dir'eft  theKing, 
the  Miniflers,  and  other  his  Subje&s  i 
And  therefore  an  Offence  againfl  the 
Laws  is  fuch  an  Olfcnce  againfl  the 
Conflitution  3S  ought  to  receive  a pto 
per  adequate  Punifhment ; the  levels* * 

CodUfl 
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, Vud  thus  the  heat  of  party  strife  grew  ever  more  intense:  there 
u„t  be  an  explosion  soon. 

Pate  in  September,  1734,  occurred  the  elections  for  Aldermen  and 
Y*-istants.  Yow  the  hatred  of  faction  had  a chance  of  exhibiting 
•elf  at  the  polls,  and  at  the  same  to  show  on  whose  side  was  the 
rvater  number.  The  contest  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  popular 
,ntv.  All  but  one  Alderman  or  Assistant  of  that  side  were  elected, 
that  Cosby  had  but  one  man  left  in  the  Common  Council  who  was 
„u  his  side.  As  might  be  expected,  the  victory  was  celebrated  witli- 
u t moderation  in  the  columns  of  the  A cic  York  Journal.  There- 
upon Cosby  and  his  party  threw  aside  all  caution.  By  a series  of 
.’uidi-handed  proceedings  they  undertook  to  punish  Zenger  and  to 
• ih-uce  his  paper,  hoping  thus  to  quench  forever  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  First  James  De  Lancey,  the  Chief  Justice,  demanded  an  in- 
dictment of  Zenger  from  the  Grand  Jury.  The  Grand  Jury  paid  no 
.mention  to  the  demand.  Next  Cosby  called  upon  the  Council  to 
move  in  the  matter.  He  could  not  depend  on  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly. Cosby  refused  to  dissolve  it  for  fear  of  getting  one  with  a ma- 
jority against  him;  but  yet  he  called  it  together  very  rarely,  prefer- 
ring to  do  his  own  legislating  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  Council 
was  more  subservient,  obeying  his  behest  and  sending  a message  to 
tiie  “lower  house”  anent  Zenger's  “scurrilous”  effusions.  But 
Morris  was  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  complaint  of  the  Council  was 
laid  on  the  table.”  Emboldened  by  these  impotent  efforts  to  harm 
them,  the  contributors  to  the  Journal  tried  their  hands  at  poetry. 
Two  ballads  appeared,  having  for  their  subject  the  recent  election. 
They  must  have  been  of  a very  pointed  character.  It  threw  De  Lau- 
n*y  once  more  into  a rage,  and  he  now  procured  a presentment 
against  them  from  the  Grand  Jury.  The  numbers  containing  them 
were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman  at  the  place  of  execution; 
and  it  was  done.  Encouraged  by  this  slight  advantage,  the  Gover- 
nor’s Council  next  ordered  Nos.  7,  47,  4S.  49.  of  the  Journal  to  be 
similarly  burned,  in  the  presence  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city. 
The  Aldermen  refused  to  obey  the  mandate,  and  even  forbade  the 
hangman  to  burn  the  papers,  so  the  act  was  performed  on  November 
1734,  by  the  Sheriff’s  negro  servant,  in  the  presence  of  no  one  but 
Kocorder  Harrison  and  a couple  of  his  friends  and  a few  soldiers. 

And  now  came  the  supreme  move  on  the  part  of  the  Governor, 
which  was  only  to  prepare  for  him  a supreme  discomfiture.  Zenger 
was  arrested  on  November  17,  1734.  The  Grand  Jury  would  find  no 
nidictment  against  him,  so  Attorney-General  Bradley,  like  De  Lancev 
a creature  of  Cosby’s,  filed  an  information  for  libel,  and  on  the  strength 
'd  this  the  Governor’s  Council  ordered  Zenger’s  arrest.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  common  jail,  in  the  basement  or  ground  floor  of  the 
‘ dy  Hall.  A habeas  corpus  was  procured,  and  his  deliverance  on  bail 
demanded,  but  the  prosecutors  put  the  bail  at  an  exorbitant  figure; 
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four  hundred  pounds  down,  and  two  sureties  besides  at  two  liundr. 
pounds  each.  Thus  Zenger  languished  in  prison  until  the  Grand  Ji. 
could  be  induced  to  bring  an  indictment.  This  it  dually  and  formal, 
refused  to  do  on  January  28,  1735.  Zenger  should  then  have  been  - 
free.  But  his  enemies  were  not  yet  through  with  him.  The  Attorn.- 
General  was  at  once  ready  with  a new  charge  based  upon  Nos.  13  ni. 
23  of  the  Journal,  in  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  printed  by  hi 
matter  that  was  “ false,  scandalous,  and  seditious.”  So  there  u 
to  be  a trial  after  all  before  the  Court  over  which  James  De  Lam  . 
presided.  On  April  10,  1735,  the  case  came  up.  Zenger's  coum- 
none  other,  of  course,  than  Smith  and  Alexander,  began  by  calling 
question  the  legitimacy  of  the  Judge,  Morris  having  been  remov. 
and  De  Lancey  appointed  by  the  mere  willful  act  of  the  Govern.  . 
without  consent  of  Council.  They  were  right  beyond  dispute,  li- 
the Chief  Justice  perforce  must  cover  up  one  act  of  despotism  by  a:, 
other.  He  disbarred  the  two  lawyers,  a checkmating  move  on  ti. 
chessboard  against  the  popular  party,  apparently,  for  thus  Zen-, 
was  left  without  defense.  There  was  only  one  other  lawyer  in  tow: 
Joseph  Murray,  and  he  was  retained  by  the  government.  But  Z. 
ger’s  friends,  as  will  be  seen,  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  Tin  r. 
was  a long  detention  in  prison  for  him  still  in  store,  but  he  was  . 
champion  worthy  of  the  cause.  With  indomitable  resolution  he  con 
ducted  his  paper  from  his  prison  cell,  whispering  directions  to  h> 
journeymen  through  a hole  in  the  cell  door.  At  last  the  preliminari*  - 
of  the  trial  were  set  for  late  in  July,  a counsel,  John  Chambers,  \va- 
appointed  for  the  prisoner  by  the  court,  a jury  was  selected  by  a pro* 
ess  .which  made  it  a “ struck  jury,”  and  on  August  4.  1735,  the  pro 
oner  was  brought  to  the  bar.  His  counsel  pleaded  “ Not  Guilty."  an 
the  argument  began.  The  passages  complained  of  were  read;  tin-.' 
represented  a citizen  of  New  York  who  was  about  to  remove  perm ; 
nently  to  Pennsylvania,  giving  his  reasons  for  his  change  of  ab» >•!> 
In  N ew  York  liberty  and  property  were  in  danger;  the  people  wee 
sinking  into  slavery;  judges  were  removed  without  cause;  new  coni  ' 
erected  in  arbitrary  fashion;  trial  by  jury  set  aside,  and  an  official'' 
information  made  sufficient  to  convict;  deeds  were  destroyed,  Ieavin- 
valuable  property  at  the  mercy  of  the  authorities.  (This  last  outran 
Cosby  had  perpetrated  toward  certain  landholders  of  Albany.)  T: 
Attorney-General  called  such  language  “ false,  scandalous,  and  » 
ditious.”  When  he  had  finished  his  speech  there  was  a stir  in  H 
courtroom,  and  a venerable  figure  rose  and  came  forward  to  addo  " 
the  jury.  Smith  and  Alexander  had  prepared  a genuine  surprise  h 
the  Court  and  Governor,  for  this  aged  man,  bearing  the  weight  ■ : 
eighty  years,  was  none  other  than  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia 
the  foremost  lawyer  and  forensic  orator  in  the  colonies.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  appeared  for  Zenger.  the  defendant  in  the  can- 
“ And,”  he  added,  “ I'll  save  Mr.  Attorney  the  trouble  of  examiniu- 
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witnesses;  we  admit  the  publication  of  the  papers.”  Bradley  there- 
upon exclaimed:  “ Then  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  King.”  “ Not  so, 
neither.  Mr.  Attorney,”  quickly  responded  the  aged  lawyer,  “you 
have  something  more  to  do;  the  words  must  be  proven  libelous.” 
This  would  have  been  a dangerous  expedient  for  Court  and  Governor; 
it  would  have  too  glaringly  exposed  the  ugly  facts  of  the  case,  and 
the  illegitimacy  of  their  own  actions.  Hence  Chief- Justice  De  Lancey 
refused  to  allow  the  bringing  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  passages 
complained  of  were  correct.  He  claimed  that  the  truth  of  a libel  made 
it  none  the  less  a libel,  nay,  a worse  one.  This  was  an  out-and-out 
Star-Chamber  principle,  as  Hamilton  reminded  him,  for  it  was  the 
undoubted  privilege  of  Englishmen  to  complain  of  unjust  government 
and  oppression.  “ But,”  he  went  on,  “ since  his  honor  refuses  us  the 
liberty  to  prove  our  case,  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  must  now 
appeal  as  witnesses  of  the  facts;  you  are  to  be  judges  now  both  of 
t he  law  and  of  the  facts.”  He  thereupon  set  out  to  explain  this  point 
to  the  jury,  exhorting  them  as  men  and  citizens  to  bear  in  mind 
what  was  at  stake;  how  the  government  had  sought  in  every 
way  to  hedge  in  and  cover  its  iniquitous  acts  by  illegitimate 
court  and  civil  proceedings,  till,  to  save  the  cause  of  liberty, 
they  must  go  outside  of  mere  technicalities  and  judge  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  case,  aud  the  reality  of  the  facts  complained  of  in  the 
papers,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a verdict  whether  or  not  the  prisoner 
were  guilty  of  libel,  or  had  spoken  the  truth;  a truth  which  had  need 
of  being  spoken  to  save  an  oppressed  people  from  being  utterly  un- 
done. In  conclusion  the  venerable  counselor  said:  “ I am  truly  un- 
equal to  such  an  undertaking  on  many  accounts.  And  you  see  I labor 
under  the  weight  of  many  years,  and  am  borne  down  by  many  infirmi- 
ties of  body;  yet,  old  and  weak  as  I am,  I should  think  it  my  duty, 
if  required  to  go  to  the  utmost  part  of  the  land,  where  my  service  could 
he  of  any  use  in  assisting  to  quench  the  flame  of  prosecutions  upon 
informations  set  on  foot  by  the  government  to  deprive  a people  of  the 
right  of  remonstrating  (and  complaining,  too)  against  the  arbitrary 
attempts  of  men  in  power.”  Then  reminding  them  that  the  cause 
before  them  was  not  the  cause  of  a poor  printer,  or  even  of  Xew  York, 
hut  “ of  every  freeman  upon  the  main  of  America,”  he  ended  with  this 
prophetic  peroration:  “ I make  no  doubt  but  your  upright  conduct  this 
dav  will  not  only  entitle  you  to  the  love  and  esteem  of  your  fellow- 
' itizens,  but  every  man  who  prefers  freedom  to  a life  of  slavery  will 
bless  and  honor  you  as  men  who  have  baffled  the  attempts  of  tyranny, 
and,  by  an  impartial  and  incorrupt  verdict,  have  la:d  a noble  founda- 
tion for  securing  to  ourselves,  our  posterity,  and  our  neighbors,  that 
t°  which  nature  and  the  laws  of  our  country  have  given  us  a right — 
the  liberty  of  both  exposing  and  opposing  arbitrary  power  in  these 
parts  of  the  world,  at  least  by  speaking  and  writing  truth.” 

When  these  noble  words  had  ceased  to  flow  from  the  aged  lips  an 
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outburst  of  pent-up  feeling-  came  from  the  crowd  that  thronged  th. 
courtroom.  Bradley  made  a brief  reply,  very  tame  and  ineffectual  I 
the  side  of  what  had  just  been  spoken.  Chief-Justice  De  Lancey  ,n 
tempted  to  persuade  the  jury  that  they  were  no  judges  of  the  law,  an. 
the  facts  not  having  been  proved,  the  verdict  must  go  against  the  a. 
cused.  But  Hamilton’s  immortal  plea  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  t > , 
freedom  of  the  press  was  too  much  for  the  technical  objections  oi 
judge  notoriously  prejudiced.  Only  a few  minutes  were  required  f. 
the  jury  to  come  to  a unanimous  verdict.  They  came  back  to  t h. 
courtroom.  With  breathless  anxiety  the  crowd  awaited  the  an 
nouncement,  and  when  the  words  “Not  Guilty”  were  uttered,  u. 
mendous  applause  and  loud  huzzas  drowned  the  voice  of  the  rennm 
strating  judge.  Hamilton  was  fairly  carried  from  the  building.  ( e 
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this  and  the  next  day  he  wa> 
honored  by  banquets.  Tin 
freedom  of  the  city  in  a gel-! 
box  was  presented  to  him  h 
the  Common  Council,  an-i 
when  he  set  forth  on  his  retui 
to  Philadelphia,  the  thunder  of 
cannon  bore  salutes  to  him  a' 
his  barge  left  the  shores  <>i 
Manhattan. 

Thus  Cosby  had  given  occa- 
sion to  a grand  vindication  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Zcn- 
ger  went  back  to  his  office  in 
Stone  Street  and  continued  t< ■ 
publish  the  New  York  Joiimr 
until  his  death  in  1746.  It  wa> 
then  conducted  by  his  widow 
and  son,  John  Zenger.  unti! 
the  year  1752.  In  the  mean 
time  the  New  York  Gazette  had 


undergone  some  changes.  Bradford  was  still  living  in  1743.  being  at 
that  time  eighty  years  old,  and  he  lived  ten  years  after  that,  but  about 
that  year  he  gave  up  publishing  his  newspaper.  It  was  continued 
then  by  one  James  Parker,  who  published  it  under  the  double  title  of 
the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Posthoy. 

The  despotic  Cosby  did  not  long  survive  the  famous  trial.  It  is  sui  t 
that  he  suffered  from  consumption,  and  in  March,  1736,  he  died.  B'ir 
he  left  a legacy  of  trouble  even  after  his  decease.  Some  months  1" 
fore,  anticipating  his  end,  he  had  called  his  Council  secretly  around 
him  in  his  sick  chamber  and  announced  that  he  had  suspended  13: 
Van  Dam  from  the  Council.  It  was  again  an  act  utterly  unwarrant'*'! 
and  illegal.  No  governor  had  a right  to  suspend  or  dismiss  a mend'' 
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fp.m  his  Council  in  this  summary  manner.  After  liis  death  Van  Dam 
-.rvceeded  to  take  his  place  as  usual  at  the  Council  table.  Being-  Presi- 
vnt  by  virtue  of  his  long  term  of  office,  he  expected  to  act  as  Gov- 
ernor as  he  had  done  after  the  death  of  Montgomerie.  What  was  his 
uuazement  when  he  was  informed  that  he  was  no  longer  a member, 
ml  that  George  Clarke,  formerly  Secretary,  had  been  made  Presi- 
. 5 t by  the  late  Governor.  Van  Dam  was  not  the  man  to  submit 
Miuely,  and  he  had  almost  the  entire  population  at  his  back.  When 
, larke  appointed  the  Mayor  and  other  city  officers  in  September,  Van 
|t.im  made  his  own  appointments,  Cornelius  Van  Horne  as  Mayor, 
.uni  William  Smith,  ilecorder.  Each  claimant  appointed  also  a Slier- 
jrt-  and  Coroner.  Clarke  retired  within  the  fort  and  fell  back  upon  the 
-a prison.  Van  Dam  felt  quite  as  secure  in  the  support  of  the  people 
.uid  the  train-bands.  It  looked  as  if  nothing  short  of  civil  war  could 
dune  from  the  strained  situation.  But  finally  on  October  30,  1736, 
word  was  received  from  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  Clarke  had  been  ap- 
iH.inted  Lieutenant-Governor  until  a suitable  man  could  be  found  for 
Governor.  Clarke  remained  in  office  several  years,  as  it  was  not  till 
1713  that  Cosby’s  successor  arrived  in  the  city.  He  earnestly  sought 
to  allay  the  passions  aroused  by  the  previous  administration;  but  by 
making  too  obvious  an  attempt  to  please  both  sides,  he  drew  down 
upon  himself  the  displeasure  rather  than  the  favor  of  either.  The 
\ oars  of  his  government  passed  along  without  such  tierce  partisan 
conflicts  as  had  disturbed  municipal  harmony  in  the  days  of  the 
Zenger  trial,  but  it  was  during  his  term  that  the  city  was  shaken  to 
its  foundations  by  a terrible  event  of  quite  another  nature.  This  was 
i In*  famous  Negro  Plot  of  1711. 

There  was  a preliminary  negro  scare  twenty-nine  years  before,  in 
1712.  Though  it  did  not  excite  the  town  nearly  so  much  as  the  later 
"lie,  there  was  really  more  cause  for  alarm,  and  considerably  more  of 
a plot.  On  April  0,  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  negroes  met  in  the 
orchard  of  a Mr.  Crooke,  in  Maiden  Lane.  An  outhouse  was  set  on 
lire,  and  when  a number  of  citizens  ran  to  the  place  to  put  out  the 
flames,  the  negroes  fired  upon  them,  killing  nine  persons  and  wound- 
ing six.  Those  who  escaped  ran  to  the  fort  and  gave  the  alarm  that  a 
plot  was  on  foot  by  the  negroes  to  kill  the  whites,  in  revenge  for  ill 
treatment.  Governor  Hunter  took  prompt  action,  sent  a body  of  sol- 
diers  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  beset  the  points  of  egress  from  the 
's!an<l,  and  ordering  out  the  militia  the  woods  were  beaten  for  the 
fugitives,  who  had  taken  to  them  at  the  first  sign  of  the  approach  of 
da*  troops.  Twenty-one  of  the  poor  wretches  were  caught  and  ex- 
"nited  in  various  barbarous  ways:  hanged,  broken  on  the  wheel, 
burned  at  the  stake,  hung  in  chains  and  left  to  starve.  Six  com- 
mitted suicide  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  avenging  whites. 

Slavery  was  a firmly  rooted  institution  in  New  York  as  in  the  other 
‘""Ionics,  and  the  slave  trade  one  in  which  great  profits  were  realized. 
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such  as  even  royal  persons  deigned  to  share.  In  1713  an  English  com 
pany  was  organized  to  which  was  granted  the  monopoly  of  supply ij,^ 
the  Spanish  colonies  with  negro  slaves  for  thirty  years,  one-quarter  . 
whose  stock  was  held  by  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and  another  quarter  1 
the  humane  and  gentle  Gueen  Anne  of  England.  The  agreement  \va« 
to  furnish  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  slaves  inside  tha- 
term.  Every  householder  of  any  means  possessed  a number  of  slaw •, 
for  the  ordinary  domestic  services.  As  has  been  stated,  an  inventor-, 
of  Frederick  Philipse’s  estate  showed  as  many  as  forty  negroes;  Will 
iam  Smith  had  twelve  in  his  house;  others  had  more  or  less.  On  rh. 
plantations  in  the  Out  Ward,  or  on  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  or  L 
Westchester,  troops  of  slaves  did  the  work  required.  Sometimes  a- 
many  as  one  hundred  and  eighty  negroes  were  imported  into  the  city 
in  one  year.  Prices  varied  from  forty  to  fifty  and  even  seventy-liv. 
pounds  per  head.  Even  white  men  and  women  sold  themselves  im- 
a sort  of  slavery  for  debt,  or  to  pay  back  advanced  passage  money; 
but  this,  of  course,  was  not  at  all  like  the  absolute  and  permanent 
and  hopeless  slavery  of  the  blacks.  Neither  was  it  permitted  to  mal- 
treat these  white  slaves  oi 
indentured  servants,  while 
the  restrictions  upon  tic- 
punishment  of  negroes  wee- 
very  slight;  and  even  the  in- 
fliction of  death  did  net 
bring  the  consequences  it 
deserved.  The  public  penal- 
ties that  were  inflicted  upon 
negroes  showed  the  extreme 
barbarity  which  the  community  allowed  themselves  in  the  treatment 
of  these  unfortunates,  who  were  indeed  a dangerous  element,  but  wee- 
not  rendered  much  less  dangerous  by  this  mode  of  dealing  with  their 
offenses.  The  gross  injustice  of  the  whole  system  sat  as  a sort  of 
nightmare  on  the  consciences  of  people;  it  made  them  imagine  that 
they  were  in  constant  peril  from  a vengeance  which  they  were  only 
too  industrious  in  giving  occasion  for;  and  when  even  the  slightest 
intimations  of  its  outbreak  occurred,  it  was  exaggerated  to  vast  pro- 
portions and  created  a panic  which  seemed  to  deprive  the  citizens  of 
all  reason  or  justice. 

This  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  panic  of  1741.  It  was  that  mor« 
than  a negro  plot:  there  was  much  more  of  a plot  in  1712,  as  has  been 
intimated.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  keeping  in  mind  the  state  of 
people’s  feeling  about  the  negroes  they  owned  and  maltreated,  that 
the  events  which  led  to  the  panic  could  hardly  have  had  any  other  re- 
sult. Early  on  the  morning  of  March  IS,  a fire  broke  out  on  the  roof 
of  the  chapel  in  the  fort,  the  old  historic  church  of  1042,  within  a year 
of  its  century.  The  chapel,  the  Governor’s  mansion,  the  Secretary's 
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,,fljee,  the  stables,  all  became  a prey  of  the  flames.  It  was  a deplora- 
i.U*  destruction,  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  accident.  Plumb- 
ers had  been  at  work  upon  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  and  one  of  them 
SVas  thought  to  have  left  some  of  his  coals  carelessly  about  without 
fully  extinguishing  them.  A week  later  Captain  (afterward  Admiral 
sir  Peter)  Warren’s  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  tire;  the  contern- 
jmrary  historian  Smith  describes  it  as  situated  “ near  the  long  bridge, 
.it  the  southwest  end  of  the  city,”  thus  near  the  fort.  Again  a week 
later,  a Mr.  Van  Zandt's  store  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  was  on  tire. 
Three  days  later  a fourth  tire  occurred,  started  among  the  hay  in  a 
cow  stable.  People  on  returning  from  this  tire  were  called  upon  to 
rush  to  a fifth,  in  a room  occupied  by  two  negro  servants,  and  caused 
by  coals  placed  between  two  beds.  Next  morning  came  fire  num- 
tn*r  six,  from  coals  under  a haystack  in  the  coach-house  and  stables  of 
lawyer  Joseph  Murray  on  Broadway.  Next  day  there  was  fire  num- 
ber seven  at  Sergeant  Burns’s  house,  opposite  the  fort  garden,  the 
site  of  the  later  Burns's  coffee-house  at  No.  9 Broadway.  On  the  same 
day  fire  number  eight  occurred  on  the  roof  of  a Mr.  Hilton’s  house, 
opposite  the  Fly  Market  (near  corner  William  and  John  streets). 
The  same  afternoon  a ninth  fire  destroyed  Colonel  Philipse’s  store- 
house. People  were  now  a little  warranted  in  growing  suspicious. 
It  was  remembered  how  a fire  had  been  the  signal  for  the  massacre 
of  1712.  A ship  manned  with  “ Spanish  blacks  ” had  lately  come  in 
port,  and  the  crew  sold  as  slaves  by  the  Captain,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  men.  Spanish  blacks  were  not  necessarily  negroes:  they  were 
swarthy  whites  or  half-breeds  from  the  Spanish  colonies,  with  much 
more  intelligence  and  spirit  than  the  negroes.  Citizens  began  to  put 
two  and  two  together.  So  many  fires  in  rapid  succession  could  not  be 
purely  accidental;  it  must  be  the  work  of  the  negroes — the  slaves, 
" the  negro  and  other  slaves,”  as  a publication  of  the  day  puts  it.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  start  this  theory  to  make  it  gain  full  credence. 
<>u  April  11  the  Common  Council  offered  a reward  of  a hundred 
pounds  and  full  pardon  to  any  one  who  would  give  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a plot  that  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the  conspirators. 
There  were  those  in  desperate  need  of  pardon,  and  ready  to  earn  the 
money  besides.  On  February  2S,  thus  a couple  of  weeks  before  the 
lire  in  the  fort  which  began  the  series,  a robbery  had  been  committed. 
•l«»hn  Hughson,  his  wife  and  daughter,  two  indentured  servants,  Mary 
burton  and  Arthur  Price. and  a prostitute  by  the  name  of  Peggy,  were 
Ml  apprehended  for  the  robbery.  Some  of  the  silverware  had  been 
f°und  in  Hughson’s  place,  which  was  a low  tavern  or  brothel,  fre- 
quented by  negroes  and  thieves.  These  worthies  were  all  under  sen- 
f,,nce  of  death,  as  the  law  then  stood.  They  heard  of  the  offer  of 
pardon  and  money  combined,  and  their  wits  were  set  at  work.  Mary 
burton  seems  to  have  been  more  inventive  than  the  rest.  She  soon 
■•ad  a fine  tale  ready.  Twenty  to  thirty  negroes  had  been  meeting  at 
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her  master’s  house,  who  had  plotted  to  destroy  the  town  by  tire,  an  . 
to  massacre  the  whites.  Her  master,  Hughson,  was  to  be  King,  ai. 
a negro  of  the  name  of  Caesar,  Governor.  Nothing  better  illustrai. 
in  what  a state  of  mind  the  people  must  have  been  when  such  a c»n 
and-bull  story  was  accepted  as  serious  truth  on  such  testinmn. 
Arthur  Price  and  Peggy  took  the  cue  from  their  worthy  mate,  ai, 
were  also  soon  weaving  equally  probable  and  circumstantial  stoii. . 
about  midnight  meetings  of  negroes,  and  dreadful  fates  prepared  i 
New  York  citizens.  Evidently  their  imaginations  were  not  of  as  ih,. 
a quality  as  Miss  Burton’s,  for  they  overshot  the  mark  a little,  an  . 
told  things  a little  too  hard  to  be  swallowed  even  by  people  so  greed , 
for  the  horrible  as  New  Yorkers  were  then.  Over  a hundred  and  ti ! i . 
negroes  had  now  been  implicated  and  imprisoned  on  the  strength  . 
these  “ confessions.”  The  negroes  themselves  caught  the  imaginath 
infection  and  told  lies  right  and  left  about  their  own  kind.  But  wn 
there  no  white  people  involved?  Could  not  a popish  plot  be  tacked  <•:. 
to  the  negro  plot?  It  was  only  necessary  to  give  Mary  that  hint,  and 
forthwith  she  had  a tale  woven  about  a Mr.  John  Ury,  a gentleman 
who  was  teaching  Latin  in  the  city.  He  was  a Catholic  clergyman  in 
disguise,  according  to  her,  and  he,  too,  had  come  to  her  master- 
place,  and  had  pledged  the  negroes  by  mysterious  signs  and  chalk 
marks  on  the  tloor,  to  murder  the  Protestant  town  folk.  HughsoiU 
daughter  was  called  upon  to  corroborate  this  testimony,  and  at  tiiv 
she  denied  having  ever  seen  Mr.  Ury  at  her  father’s  place.  But  tin 
prospect  of  the  gallows  was  held  vividly  before  her,  and  she  sm 
cumbed  to  the  temptation  of  lying  away  another’s  life  to  save  her 
own.  If  Mr.  Ury  was  a Catholic  priest  it  needed  but  small  persuasm 
to  convince  New  Yorkers  of  that  day  that  conspiracy  and  murder 
were  his  daily  task.  Testimony  just  as  valid  was  brought  by  Man 
Burton  against  a dancing  master  of  the  name  of  Corry,  but  he  wa? 
discharged.  Not  so  Ury,  though  it  transpired  that  he  was  not  a Cat! 
olic  at  all,  but  a non-juring  Episcopal  clergyman;  thus  a Jacobite 
and  that  was  next  door  to  a Catholic  in  loyal  Hanoverian  eyes.  <>i: 
April  21  the  Court  met  for  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  and  not  a 
lawyer  in  the  city  could  be  found  to  defend  them.  On  May  11  begat 
the  executions  of  the  usual  picturesque  varieties:  burning  and  hatt- 
ing; and  on  June  G the  last  batch  of  negro  culprits  was  sent  to  tlwir 
long  account.  The  Ury  incident  was  a little  belated,  and  perhaps  cut; 
ducted  with  a little  more  deliberation;  at  any  rate  the  unfortunat' 
gentleman  was  not  executed  till  August  20.  One  hundred  and  tit';.' 
four  negroes  committed  to  prison,  of  which  fourteen  were  burn'1 
alive,  eighteen  were  hanged,  and  seventy-one  transported  to  varioie 
delectable  regions;  twenty-nine  white  persons  apprehended,  of  wlm 
two,  Hughson  and  Ury,  were  executed;  this  is  the  record  of  retalia- 
tion taken  on  alleged  conspirators  by  a community  of  twelve  time 
sand  souls,  of  whom  one-sixth  were  slaves.  It  is  amazing  that  > 
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u,aiiy  lives  could  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  testimony  of  persons  so 
utterly  depraved,  and  so  obviously  eager  to  earn  their  own  escape 
fioin  the  gallows,  and  the  sum  of  a hundred  pounds,  which  was  un- 
odd  wealth  to  them.  Long  after  the  panic  was  over,  officials  and  citi- 
/.cus  were  still  vindicating  their  severity;  and  in  all  sobriety  the  au- 
thorities appointed  {September  24  as  a Day  of  Thanksgiving  for  the 
city’s  escape  from  a horrible  fate. 

In  the  midst  of  these  vicissitudes  and  during  the  generation  that 
was  nearly  spanned  between  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter  and  that 
of  Governor  Clinton,  the  little  city  at  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan 
was  steadily  holding  its  own  on  the  way  to  its  greater  destiny.  With 
regard  to  its  municipal  being,  we  have  noticed  that  the  period  was 
marked  by  the  reception  of  a new  charter  granting  important  privi- 
leges. A feature  of  interest,  too,  is  that  so  many  Mayors  held  their 
office  for  long  terms.  Ebenezer  Wilson,  who  was  Mayor  when  Hunter 
arrived  in  1710,  had  been  the  incumbent  for  three  years  previous. 
Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt,  a younger  son  of  old  Burgomaster  Oloff 
Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt,  and  a brother  of  Mayor  Stephanus,  was  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  and  held  it  for  only  one  year.  Johanues  Jan- 
sen, also,  in  1725,  held  the  position  but  for  one  year.  But  all  the 
others  much  exceeded  this.  Caleb  Heathcote  was  Mayor  for  three 
years,  from  1711  to  1714;  John  Johnston,  for  six  years,  from  1714  to 
1720;  Robert  Walters,  for  five  years,  from  1720  to  1725;  Robert  Lurt- 
iug,  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  new  charter  from  Gov- 
ernor Montgomerie,  was  Mayor  for  nine  years,  from  172G  to  1735. 
Then  followed  Paul  Richard,  with  three  years,  from  1735  to  1738,  and 
John  Cruger,  with  six  years,  from  173S  to  1744.  These  men  were  all 
eminent  as  merchants,  having  had  a variety  of  experiences  fitting 
them  for  success  in  life  before  they  settled  down  to  trade  in  New 
York;  and  then  accumulating  fortunes  as  merchants,  or  in  real  estate, 
<>r  as  auctioneers,  or  vendue-masters,  as  they  were  called  then.  Most 
«>f  them,  too,  were  made  members  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  were 
led  on  to  other  positions  of  public  trust  after  tasting  of  the  sweets  of 
official  power  in  the  Mayor's  chair.  The  municipal  finances  were  not 
as  yet  conducted  upon  a gigantic  scale,  but  the  expenses  were  almost 
invariably  below  the  income.  Between  1721  and  1727  a list  shows  the 
highest  income  to  have  been  £721,  in  1723;  and  then  the  expenses 
were  £575,  exactly  the  price  paid  in  172G  for  the  lot  upon  which  the 
Nassau  Street  Church  was  built.  In  the  next  year  the  outlay  was 
i wo  pounds  less  than  the  income,  and  that  was  £430.  The  Common 
Council  meetings  were  appointed  in  1711  to  be  held  on  the  first  Friday 
of  the  month,  at  the  City  Hall,  at  9 o’clock  in  the  morning.  Eighteen 
laish-bottom  chairs  were  purchased  that  year,  and  an  oval  table  for 
• he  Council  chamber.  The  City  nail  up  to  171G  had  not  been  provided 
with  a clock.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  town  clock  any- 
where, and  only  a sun  dial  upon  the  chapel  in  the  fort.  When  the 
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wealthy  Huguenot  merchant,  Stephen  De  Laneey,  received  his  sti- 
pend of  £50  as  Member  of  the  Assembly  upon  its  dissolution  in  lTlo. 
he  generously  donated  that  sum  for  the  purchase  of  a clock  for  the 
City  Hall  tower.  One  was  put  in  with  four  dials,  so  as  to  indicate  tL.- 
time  to  an  observer  in  any  portion  of  the  city.  From  time  to  time  th- 
city  watch  was  increased,  tirst  from  four  to  six,  and  then  to  ten,  as 
more  streets  needed  protection.  It  was  to  Stephen  De  Laneey 's  en- 
terprise also  that  the  city  was  indebted  for  the  importation  of  two 
fire  engines,  of  the  pattern  used  in  London,  to  supersede  the  primitive 
passing  of  buckets  from  hand  to  hand.  They  were  placed  with  much 
state  in  an  apartment  on  the  lower  door  of  the  City  Hall,  which  was 
flush  with  the  pavement,  forming  an  arched  passageway  to  which  ac- 
cess was  open  at  all  times.  But  a few  years  later  an  engine  house  was 
built  on  Broad  Street,  and  one  Jacobus  Turk  placed  in  charge  of  the 
machines.  In  1737  a volunteer  fire  brigade  was  organized,  consisting 
of  twenty-five  men,  who,  in  consideration  of  this  important  service. 


particularly  for  the  benefit  of  negroes.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  city 
magistrates  that  they  did  not  propose  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  by  sacrific- 
ing the  liberty  of  these  unfortunates,  as  they  might  on  one  occasion 
have  done.  In  173S  Captain  Norris,  of  the  English  man-of-war  “ Tar- 
tar,” arrived  in  port.  He  represented  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Council  that  he  was  very  short-handed,  and  needed  at  least  thirty 
men.  He  therefore  asked  permission  to  send  a press-gang  ashore  and 
impress  that  number  from  among  the  city’s  population.  Clarke  and 
the  Council  granted  the  request,  but  Mayor  Bichard  and  his  Aider- 
men  indignantly  refused  to  allow  the  English  Captain  to  let  loose  h i > 
gang  upon  the  streets,  and  Norris  was  fain  to  seek  his  thirty  men 
elsewhere.  A considerable  portion  of  the  city’s  limited  but  evidently 
sufficient  income  was  derived  from  leasing  ferry  privileges.  Tin* 
landing  places  even  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  rivers  stood  on  prop- 
erty ceded  to  the  city  by  the  Montgomerie  charter.  In  1708  a charter 
had  been  made  out  referring  exclusively  to  ferry  privileges.  A feiry 
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were  exempt  from  jury  and 
militia  duty,  and  from  serving 
as  constables.  Quite  early  in 
the  century  the  city  fathers 
were  troubled  about  the  pau- 
per problem;  at  last,  in  1734, 
they  had  got  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  put  up  a substantial, 
square,  roomy  building  as  a 
Poorhouse.  It  stood  upon  the 
Commons,  later  City  Hall 
Park;  there  were  cells  in  the 
basement,  so  that  correction 
might  accompany  charity. 
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to  Staten  Island  was  established  in  1713,  the  fare  for  a man  alone,  as 
well  as  with  a horse,  being  six  shillings.  A ferry  to  the  Jersey  shore 
was  established  at  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  Street.  The  fare  to  Long 
Island  was  three  shillings  the  person;  the  old  ferry  was  supplemented 
j, v a second,  boats  leaving  from  Hanover  Square  (or  Old  Slip)  and 
f,,ot  of  Broad  Street,  where  was  the  great  dock.  In  172S  this  ferry 
paid  a lease  of  £238.  On  the  Long  Island  shore  stood  now  a goodly 
Brick  building  three  and  a half  stories  high  with  crow-stepped  gable, 
surrounded  by  commodious  barns  and  outhouses,  while  under  the 
shelter  of  the  bold  cliff  now  known  as  Brooklyn  Heights  was  a pound 
for  the  reception  of  the  cattle  to  be  ferried  across  or  just  brought  over 
from  New  York;  a short  wharf  ran  out  into  the  river,  and  the  one- 


masted  open  sloop  was  kept  busy  conveying  passengers  of  the  human 
or  brute  species  as  fast  as  it  could  across  the  swift  current  of  the 
Last  River. 

Another  source  of  income  was  the  lease  of  market  privileges.  Mar- 
ket houses  were  built  at  various  times  and  in  different  localities.  A 
market  house  was  erected  on  Broad  Street,  opposite  the  City  Hall, 
on  the  slope  from  Wall  Street  to  Exchange  Place.  The  open  space  in 
front  of  the  fort  was  no  longer  deemed  suitable  for  a market;  some 
genial  citizens  rented  it  for  a nominal  sum  and  converted  it  into  a 
Howling  Green.  In  1730  a large  market  house,  forty-two  feet 
long  by  twenty-live  broad,  was  built  in  the  center  of  Broadway 
opposite  Crown  (Liberty)  Street,  presumably  to  accommodate  the  Jer* 
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sey  farmers  and  truckmen.  One  wonders  whether  it  eondm-.-tj 
to  the  comfort  of  Chief-Justice  l)e  Lancey,  whose  elegant  hou>- 
stood  near  it  on  the  corner  of  Little  Oueen  (Cedar)  Street,  whcr, 
the  Boreel  Building  towers  to-day.  A great  variety  of  prodm, 
and  provisions  came  in  to  these  markets  from  the  surroundin_ 
country.  In  addition  to  all  the  game,  fruit,  vegetables,  lisli. 
and  what  not,  of  a former  day,  there  was  added  the  lobsi.-r 
in  abundant  quantities.  It  had  not  been  caught  in  the  vicinity  t,( 
New  York  until  a fortunate  accident  happened  in  Governor  Hunter  - 
time.  A “ well-boat,”  conveying  a load  of  lobsters  stored  away  in 
their  native  element,  from  the  regions  of  New  England  to  the  New 
l'ork  market,  struck  a rock  in  the  ever  perilous  Hell  Gate.  It  went 
to  pieces,  and  thus  released  its  live  freight,  which  ever  after  made  the 
vicinity  of  New  l'ork  their  habitat.  As  for  oysters,  none  better  or 
bigger  or  more  abundant  were  found  anywhere  else  than  in  New  York 
harbor.  To  preserve  so  delicious  a staple  the  Assembly  passed  a spe- 
cial act,  No.  9,  of  the  year  1730.  A too  free  access  to  the  oyster  bed> 
was  threatening  the  extermination  of  the  bivalves.  In  1745  Prof. 
Kalm,  a Swedish  scientist,  descants  on  the  excellence  of  the  oyster, 
and  says  they  were  as  big  as  a plate;  presumably  a dinner  plate,  and 
not  a butter  plate.  It  must  be  added  that  in  1732  a market  was  estab- 
lished at  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street  on  the  North  Iliver,  and  this  must 
have  been  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Washington  Market.  Indus- 
tries of  various  kinds  were  still  in  their  infancy.  In  1718  the  first  rope 
walk  was  built,  extending  along  what  is  now  Broadway,  about  Hit- 
whole  length  of  City  Hall  Park  from  Barclay  Street  or  Park  Place  to 
Chambers  Street.  Many  others  soon  sprang  up.  One  ran  all  the  way 
from  Broadway  to  the  river  along  Cortlandt  Street,  cutting  off  about 
fifteen  feet  from  every  lot  on  the  north  side;  it  was  owned  or  leased 
by  a citizen  of  the  name  of  Van  Pelt.  It  was  doubtless  in  connection 
with  this  industry  that  the  spirit  of  invention  was  stimulated,  for  we 
find  one  John  Marsh  asking  the  authorities  for  a patent  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  years  for  a process  of  dressing  hemp  and  flax  by  mill. 
Whales  must  still  have  made  occasional  visits  to  the  bay  or  nearby 
ocean,  for  “ James  Cooper  and  Company  ” were  given  a license  to 
catch  them,  in  1721,  on  condition  of  paying  a tribute  of  five  per  cent, 
of  what  they  got  for  the  oil  and  whalebones.  In  1720  one  Lewis  Hec- 
tor Piot  De  Langloserie  was  endued  by  legislative  act  with  the  sole 
right  to  catch  porpoises;  he  doubtless  made  his  harpoons  of  the  proper 
length  by  painting  his  name  in  its  full  proportions  along  the  shaft. 
Another  act  made  a widow  happy  by  allowing  her  to  make  lampblack 
exclusively  for  ten  years;  but  a futile  attempt  having  been  made  by  a 
certain  citizen  to  become  a “ sugar  refiner,”  his  monopoly  was  with- 
drawn in  1727.  The  map  of  1728  showed  that  Bayard  had  a sugar 
house  in  Wall  Street  near  the  City  Hall.  It  seems  rather  odd  that  the 
authorities,  while  thus  encouraging  industries  of  so  many  sorts. 
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.iliould  have  refused  William  Bradford,  the  printer,  a monopoly  for 
ibt*  manufacture  of  paper.  He  accordingly  established  a paper  mill 
in  New  Jersey.  In  1730  there  was  erected  “ on  the  tilth  lot  from  the 
corner  of  Centre  and  lieade  Streets  ” what  is  described  as  “ a stone- 
ware kiln  or  furnace.”  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  was  the  first 
smelting  furnace  for  the  reduction  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States. 
In  1842  some  portions  of  one  of  the  arches  of  this  kiln  were  still  in 
existence. 

An  evidence  of  the  general  condition  of  trade,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures is  afforded  by  a list  preserved  among  the  records  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  showing  total  imports  and  exports  for  several 
successive  decades.  From  1710  to  1720  the  imports  were  £365,615; 
exports,  £392,683.  From  1720  to  1730,  imports  £171,312;  exports, 
£518,830.  From  1730  to  1710,  imports,  £660,136;  exports,  £670,128. 
Thus  within  these  thirty  years  at  least  the  balance  of  trade  kept 
pretty  well  on  the  side  of  the  colony.  The  Custom  House  stood  on  Pearl 
Street,  between  Whitehall  and  Broad,  or  what  was  then  called  Dock 
Street.  Here  duties  were  collected  on  a great  variety  of  articles.  Wigs 
were  taxed  to  discourage  the  wearing  of  them.  In  1731  the  duty  on 
tea  was  one  shilling  per  pound,  and  on  cider  one  shilling  per  barrel. 
Three  shillings  had  to  be  paid  on  every  barrel  of  pork,  and  two  shill- 
ings on  every  barrel  of  beef  imported.  An  annual  tax  of  one  shilling 
was  laid  on  every  slave  owned;  a duty  of  forty  shillings  being  exacted 
for  every  slave  imported  from  Africa  direct,  and  one  of  four  pounds 
for  those  brought  from  other  places.  A tax  of  three  per  cent,  was  im- 
posed on  auction  sales,  and  as  vendues  were  very  frequent  in  the  city, 
a goodly  sum  must  have  been  realized  from  this  item  alone.  So  con- 
fident were  the  authorities  of  good  returns  from  all  these  duties  and 
taxes  that  the  £10,000  or  £12,000  occasionally  pledged  for  the  Cana- 
dian campaigns,  and  covered  by  the  issue  of  paper  money,  were  ex- 
pected to  be  redeemed  from  their  income.  One  very  active  depart- 
ment of  trade  was  stopped  by  Governor  Burnet.  French  traders  were 
in  the  habit  of  buying  goods  for  their  Indian  trade  at  New  York. 
These  they  carried  to  Montreal  or  Quebec,  and  induced  the  Indians 
to  come  to  those  places  for  their  supplies,  bringing  their  furs  in  ex- 
change. Thus  the  French  ingratiated  the  savages  and  made  them 
dependent  upon  themselves  alone,  which  was  useful  in  the  event  of 
war.  Burnet  forbade  the  merchants  of  New  York  selling  goods  to 
these  traders.  It  was  a patriotic  measure,  but  it  roused  the  bitter  an- 
tagonism of  Philipse,  De  Lancey,  and  other  great  dealers.  The  In- 
dians were  henceforth  compelled  to  get  their  supplies  from  the  Eng- 
lish. causing  more  friendly  relations.  It  also  sent  enterprising  young 
men  from  New  York  mercantile  families  into  the  woods  to  secure  ex- 
changes of  furs.  This  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them  in  many 
ways  besides  commercial  protits,  and  Burnet's  act  should  have 
brought  him  lasting  gratitude  instead  of  hostility.  Piracy  was  still 
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active  upon  the  high  seas,  and  near  the  principal  harbors,  and  did 
much  harm  to  commerce;  but  it  was  bona  tide  piracy,  receiving  now 
no  countenance  from  royal  governors  or  respectable  New  York  mer- 
chants. 

Turning  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people, 
we  note  that  the  march  of  churches  uptown-ward  kept  steadily  on. 
Beginning  with  the  church  of  1033  in  Pearl  Street,  the  next  was  put 
up  in  the  fort  in  1012;  and  a third  in  Garden  Street  (Exchange  Place) 
in  1093.  We  come  upon  a new  edifice  erected  during  this  period  on 
Nassau  Street,  on  a lot  reaching  from  Little  Queen  (Cedar)  Street, 
to  Crown  (Liberty).  The  lot  was  bought  for  £575  in  1720,  and  in  1720 
the  building  was  ready  for  worship,  but  was  not  quite  complete  till 
1731.  It  was  a noble  building  for  its  day,  one  hundred  feet  long  In 
seventy  wide  inside  the  walls.  When  it  was  all  finished  a copper  plate 
was  made  of  it,  and  as  a member  of  the  church  was  then  acting  Gover- 
nor, the  plate  was  dedicated  to  him.  This  has  led  an  excellent  his- 
torian of  our  city  to  state  that  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  Rip  Van  Dam. 
Esq.  In  one  corner  of  the  picture  we 
can  just  see  the  old  French  church  in 
King  (Pine)  Street,  facing  with  its  odd 
tower  toward  Little  Queen  (Cedar). 
Here  some  trouble  had  occurred  be- 
tween the  elders  and  one  of  the  pas- 
tors. The}'  had  two  pastors,  the  Rev. 
Mons.  Rou  and  the  Rev.  Mons.  Mouli- 
nars.  The  former  was  brilliant,  but  a 
little  bad;  the  latter  was  good,  but  a 
trifle  dull.  The  elders  felt  they  must 
get  rid  of  Mons.  Rou,  and  he  appealed 
to  Governor  Burnet,  who  was  a great 
chum  of  his,  and  who  was  quite  ready 
to  assume  his  seat  upon  the  Chancellor’s  bench  to  try  his  case.  There- 
upon the  elders  withdrew  their  cause,  seeing  too  well  what  the  issue 
would  be.  But  what  was  worse,  they  withdrew  from  the  church 
also.  One  of  them  was  Stephen  De  Lancey;  he  became  a deter- 
mined antagonist  of  the  Governor’s,  a state  of  mind  which  was 
not  mended  when  the  latter  called  in  question  his  citizenship, 
and  would  have  excluded  him  from  the  Assembly  to  which  he 
had  been  elected.  There  was  no  way  of  avoiding  annoying  inter- 
ference of  the  state  with  the  church  in  these  colonial  days.  The 
French  church  had  found  so  to  their  cost;  the  Presbyterians  had 
even  a worse  experience.  In  1718  they  bought  a large  lot  on 
Wall  Street,  about  opposite  New  Street.  In  order  to  hold  this 
property  and  build  a church  on  it,  they  wished  to  be  incorporated. 
Their  petition  was  refused.  They  tried  again  and  again  through  a 
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number  of  years,  from  1721  to  1724.  In  vain.  At  last,  in  1724,  Gover- 
nor Burnet  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  about  it,  and  they  referred 
jt  to  their  counsel,  who  wrote  this  opinion:  " As  there  is  no  provincial 
act  for  uniformity  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  I am  of  opin- 
joii  that  by  law  such  patent  of  incorporation  may  be  granted  as  by  the 
petition  is  desired.”  Accordingly  it  was  done.  But  the  canny  Scotch- 
men had  meanwhile  deeded  their  lot  to  the  General  Assembly  in  Scot- 
laud,  and  in  171b  had  put  up  a goodly  building  upon  it.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  their  pastor.  It  has  to  be  said  that  the  Episcopalians 
were  responsible  for  this  ungracious  delay  in  giving  the  Presbyterians 
their  rights.  They  would  have  it  that  theirs  alone  was  the  estab- 
lished church,  that  no  others  had  a right  to  exist,  or  to  draw  suste- 
nance from  the  citizens.  Mr.  Yesey  was  led  to  say  very  hard  things 
about  Governor  Hunter  because  he  sought  to  do  justice  to  the  Presby- 
terians of  Jamaica,  so  iniquitously  ejected  from  their  property  by 
t’ornbury.  Governor  Burnet  had  the  honor  of  finally  settling  the 
matter  in  the  interests  of  the  rightful  owners  in  172S.  Stimulated  by 
the  activity  of  the  Dutch  in  church  building,  the  people  of  Trinity 
enlarged  and  embellished  their  church  in  1737.  A steeple  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  high  towered  above  all  the  rest  of  the  steeples. 
Inside  a line  altar  piece  was  added.  The  tops  of  the  pillars  were 
adorned  with  gilt  busts  of  angels,  and  a glass  candelabra  hung  from 
the  ceiling.  Not  to  be  behind  its  ancient  sisters,  the  French  church 
put  on  a new  and  handsomer  form  in  1741.  As  regards  toleration  the 
Quakers  and  Jews  were  given  greater  privileges  than  before.  It  is 
true  that  once  at  a contested  election  in  Westchester,  when  it  was  a 
question  whether  Adolph  Philipse  was  entitled  to  a seat  in  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Jews  were  counted  out  as  disfranchised;  as  were  also  the 
Quakers  when  a similarly  hot  contest  at  the  polls  was  waged  at  Mor- 
risania  between  Morris,  the  ex-Chief- Justice,  and  De  Lancev,  the  in- 
'•umbent  who  had  been  put  in  his  place.  But  the  Quakers  were  dis- 
tinctly declared  entitled  to  vote  upon  their  affirmation,  instead  of  an 
•>ath,  when  the  excitement  blew  over.  The  Jews  were  allowed  to 
build  a synagogue  in  Mill  Street,  now  South  William;  and  also  to  hold 
in  possession  ground  for  a cemetery,  the  funds  for  which  were  given  in 
1729  by  a Mr.  Willey  of  London,  whose  three  sons  were  merchants  in 
New  York.  The  cemetery  was  located  in  the  block  bounded  by 
Chatham,  Oliver,  Henry,  and  Catharine  streets,  far  out  in  the  coun- 
try then.  As  to  schools,  a draft  for  an  act  establishing  a free  Latin 
and  Greek  school  was  prepared  by  Adolph  Philipse,  and  passed  by 
'lie  Assembly,  and  Alexander  Malcom  appointed  the  teacher  of  the 
same.  His  salary  was  £100,  yet  as  some  one  wrote:  “ God  kens,  little 
be  is  skilled  in  Learning,  yet  they  think  him  a highly  Learned  man.” 
Pbe  preamble  of  this  act  caused  much  merriment  at  the  time.  Cooper 
introduces  it  in  his  “ Satanstoe.”  and  discusses  it  with  all  seriousness. 
It  read:  “ Whereas  tlfe  youth  of  this  colony  are  found  by  manifold  ex- 
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perience  to  be  not  inferior  in  tlieir  natural  geniuses  to  the  youth  tlf 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  therefore  be  it  enacted.” 

Sanitary  conditions  were  as  yet  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  littl*- 
city,  and  frequent  were  the  scourges  of  the  pestilence.  In  Cornbun  \ 
time  there  was  an  epidemic.  In  1725  a vessel  with  smallpox  aboard 
arrived  from  Madeira,  and  one  of  the  sick  men  came  recklessly  im„ 
town.  He  was  quickly  conveyed  back  aboard,  and  the  ship  orderi-d 
to  anchor  amid  stream  near  Uedlow's  Island.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  infection  spread  this  time.  But  in  1731  the  smallpox  visited 
the  city,  so  that  live  hundred  perished,  and  Governor  Montgomerie 
was  one  of  the  victims.  In  1737  yellow  fever  raged  in  the  West  Indie*, 
and  at  once  quarantine  regulations  were  established.  A sloop  w ar- 
se nt  out  to  meet  vessels  coming  from  West  Indian  ports,  which  were 
compelled  to  anchor  off  Bedlow’s  Island.  In  1739  smallpox  was  again 
in  the  city,  beginning  in  the  spring.  As  it  continued  to  rage  up  to  the 
time  set  for  the  Assembly,  the  Council  and  Assembly  met  at  the 
house  of  Harmanus  Butgers,  on  the  Bowery  Road,  near  the  Collect 
Pond.  Curiously  enough  this  very  pond  had  been  complained  of  as  a 
plague  spot  in  Montgomerie’s  time.  Rutgers  applied  for  permission 
to  put  into  operation  a system  of  ditches  and  sluices  whereby  its 
waters  could  derive  the  benefit  of  the  changing  tides.  This  he  pro- 
posed to  do  at  his  own  cost  if  the  surrounding  land  could  be  guaran- 
teed to  him  and  his  heirs  in  return.  The  territory  must  have  been 
granted,  and  the  result  of  the  work  done  must  have  been  satisfactory 
if  in  1739  the  neighborhood  was  considered  a health  resort.  In  1742 
yellow  fever  claimed  two  hundred  and  fifty  victims  in  the  city. 

With  some  disadvantages  like  these,  to  which  cities  all  over  the 
world  were  then  subject;  with  frequently  unfit  or  corrupt  men  a* 
governors;  with  much  that  was  crude,  primitive,  tentative,  uncertain 
of  profitable  results,  threatening  disaster,  and  promoting  instability 
of  fortune  or  prosperity;  yet  Yew  York  was  a place  worth  coming  to 
for  those  who  found  the  ways  to  promotion  and  wealth  closed  to  them 
at  home.  A relative  of  lawyer  Joseph  Murray  urged  brothers  and 
sisters  and  friends  to  come  to  New  York.  Trades  were  good,  wage* 
high,  provisions  plenty  and  cheap,  “ a bushel  of  Iudian  corn  for  a 
day’s  work.”  Land  was  easily  obtainable,  “ ten  pounds  per  acre,  and 
ten  years  to  pay  it  in,”  so  that  small  savings  could  soon  make  one  a 
land-holder.  There  was  a chance  for  everybody'.  Servants  who  came 
indentured  and  had  served  their  time  out,  were  now  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  All  that  a man  worked  for  was  his  own.  No  ravenous 
hounds  “ to  rive  it  from  us  here.”  No  one  to  take  away  your  corn  or 
potatoes.  “ Every  yen  enjoys  his  one."  No  wonder  that  such  a glow 
ing  description,  based  on  facts,  induced  men  to  cross  the  ocean  and 
settle  in  our  good  city  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A COLONIAL  CAPITAL. 

T New  York,1”  writes  the  author  of  that  charming  biogra- 
phy “ An  American  Lady,”  “ at  New  York  there  was  al- 
ways a Governor,  a few  troops,  and  a kind  of  little  court 
kept;  there  too  was  a mixed, and  in  some  degree  polished, 
society.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  settlement 
[Albany]  who  had  any  pretensions  to  superior  culture  or  polish,  to 
go  once  a year  to  New  York,  where  all  the  law  courts  were  held,  and 
all  the  important  business  of  the  province  was  transacted.  Here, 
too,  they  sent  their  children  occasionally  to  reside  with  their  rela- 
tions, and  to  learn  the  more  polished  manners  and  language  of  the 
capital.”  A colonial  capital, — that,  then,  is  what  New  York  was  rec- 
ognized to  be  at  this  period  in  its  history.  But  the  time  now  is  hasten- 
ing on  when  there  will  cease  to  be  a colony  here. 
Ere  the  change  comes  let  us  take  a good  look  at 
our  city  under  this  interesting  aspect. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  gathered  about 
the  Governor's  mansion,  in  the  fort,  what  might 
be  called  “ a little  court.”  The  Governor  was 
the  representative  of  majesty,  and  the  incum- 
bents of  the  otlice  were  men  sometimes  of  noble 
rank,  and  always  of  the  circle  of  the  court  at 
home,  favorites  of  royalty,  attendants  upon  the 
King's  person.  The  usages  of  English  society  were  industriously 
adapted  to  social  life  at  the  capital,  and  these  radiated  from  the  Gov- 
ernor’s mansion  or  Province  House  as  a center  and  a source.  The  ap- 
pointments of  the  Governor's  household  exhibited  The  state  which  he 
affected.  An  inventory  of  Montgomerie’s  effects  after  his  death  is  pre- 
served, and  this  shows  what  even  a bachelor  Chief  Magistrate  needed 
to  set  forth  the  dignity  of  his  position.  There  were  fine  coaches  and 
sixteen  horses;  blue  cloth  for  liveries;  elegant  sets  of  harness  for  occa- 
sions of  state;  also  a barge  of  state  handsomely  decorated  and  uphol- 
stered; and  abundance  of  silver  plate.  Whenever  the  Governor  rode 
out,  servants  in  livery,  and  outriders,  attested  the  importance  of  the 
personage  approaching.  Cosby  especially  made  the  Governor's  man- 
sion the  center  of  fashionable  entertainments.  However  much  he 
might  have  been  detested  by  the  common  people,  and  by  those  in  offi- 
cial life  whom  he  found  it  expedient  to  antagonize,  the  gay  and  aspir- 
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iug  bon  ton  of  the  cosmopolitan  town  rejoiced  in  the  frequent  invit 
tious  to  functions  of  importance  and  brilliancy  at  his  house.  Th.--. 
received  particular  eclat  one  winter  by  the  appearance  of  one  l.<, 
Fitzroy,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The  sturdy  Comm. 
Council,  defying  Cosby’s  commands  to  burn  Zenger’s  paper  by  t 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  were  unite  obsequious  when  it  can., 
to  a real  live  son  of  a duice.  They  waited  upon  the  youth  with  gr. 
solemnity,  and  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  encased 
a box  of  gold.  Cosby’s  wife  was  an  Earl’s  daughter,  a sister  of  Cm-, 
Halifax,  Minister  for  the  Colonies.  Fitzroy’s  real  errand  to  New  Yo: 
was  soon  manifest,  when  he  secretly  married  one  of  Cosby’s  daugi, 
ters.  Another  daughter  married  the  lawyer  Joseph  Murray.  In  sm 
circles  the  manners  of  the  court  at  home  were  diligently  follow.  : 
and  their  influence  must  have  been  felt  in  the  homes  of  people  < ' 
wealth  throughout  the  city,  so  that  a certain  polish  would  be  given  r < 
society  at  the  capital,  worth  cultivating  on  the  part  of  young  peoph 
coming  from  Albany  and  elsewhere.  A “ little  court  ” was  kept,  that 
wras  certain;  but  however  little,  it  gave  distinction  to  life  in  New 
York. 

But  while  the  Governor  of  New  York  might  reign  supreme  as  a 
social  luminary,  he  found  extremely  little  deference  on  points  of 
public  policy.  No  one  experienced  this  more  constantly  and  keenly 
than  Governor  George  Clinton,  who  arrived  at  his  post  in  1743,  ami 
ruled  the  Colony  exactly  ten  years.  He  caine  over  with  his  wife  and 
several  children,  among  whom  was  the  future  Commander-in-Chi*  f 
of  the  British  forces  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  The  Governor  was  a younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
and  so  far  his  appointment  secured  the  maintenance  of  the  tradition' 
of  the  little  court.  He  was  a naval  officer  of  high  rank,  and  not  at  ail 
fitted  by  his  experience  or  temperament  to  deal  with  a colonial  assem 
bly  that  had  had  a taste  of  liberty,  and  the  exercise  of  important  pre- 
rogatives ever  since  the  days  of  Cornbury.  Then  the  representative- 
of  the  people  had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  to  vote  supple  - 
for  the  needs  of  government  only  from  year  to  year,  and  had  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  appoint  a provincial  treasurer;  all  for  the  rea- 
son that  Cornbury  was  not  to  be  trusted.  These  privileges  once  exer- 
cised in  an  emergency  such  as  the  authorities  at  home  doubtless  r< . 
ognized,  and  on  which  account  they  tolerated  them  for  the  moment- 
were  not  now  so  easily  to  be  wrested  from  the  Assembly.  Every  Gov- 
ernor from  Lord  Lovelace  to  Clinton,  and  many  a one  later,  was  os 
pressly  instructed  to  demand  grants  in  the  lump  sums,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  at  once;  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  New  York  Assembly  wa- 
not  to  be  moved  from  their  position;  indeed  they  became  more  ag- 
gressive. Tn  the  course  of  tin*  controversy  they  even  refused  to  grant 
money  for  salaries  of  officers,  except  by  name;  which  amounted  to  an 
assumption  of  the  appointing  power,  usually  the  province  of  the  exec- 
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uiive  alone.  Holding  the  purse,  they  had  a powerful  advantage  over 
the  Governors,  and  instructions  from  the  home  government  went  for 
very  little,  or  nothing. 

Clinton’s  long  term  was  one  incessant  contest  with  the  Assembly, 
much  aggravated  by  his  constant  want  of  tact.  He  gratified  at  first 
the  soaring  ambition  of  Chief-Justice  De  Lancey,  but  when  he  had 
alienated  him  in  some  hasty  moment,  this  able  man  and  all  the  in- 
lluential  following  he  could  command  was  turned  against  him.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  after  the  stand  he  took  during  Cosby’s  term,  De 
Lancey  might  be  regarded  as  devoted  to  the  “ Court  ” party;  and  in 
the  beginning  Clinton  was  prepared  to  take  things  easy,  and  leave  the 
real  brunt  of  government  to  the  Chief- Justice.  During  these  days 
of  friendship  and  harmony  De  Lancey  constantly  urged  him  to  change 
the  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  office  from  one  “ at  the  pleasure  ” of 
the  Governor,  to  one  depending  upon 
“ good  behavior.”  The  latter,  of 
course,  relieved  the  incumbent  from 
dependence  upon  the  caprice  of  the 
Governor;  he  could  only  be  removed 
for  cause,  and  not  at  a mere  nod.  as 
Morris  had  been.  Whether  De  Lancey 
was  only  waiting  for  this  change  of 
tenure  in  order  to  show  his  real  hostil- 
ity. as  Clinton  charged,  or  whether 
some  good  cause  for  offense  was  given 
him,  at  any  rate  soon  after  the  change 
had  been  effected  the  Chief -Justice 
made  a complete  turn  about  in  his  re- 
lations to  the  Governor.  It  was  said 
they  quarreled  over  their  “ cups.” 

Little  as  the  Assembly  was  disposed 
to  heed  Clinton's  instructions  before,  now,  under  the  leadership  of  De 
Lancey  and  his  adherents,  the  opposition  was  unremitting  and  often 
acrimonious.  But  as  another  result  of  this  detachment  of  De  Lancey 
from  the  court  party,  it  must  be  noted  that  thereby,  from  their  invet- 
erate antagonism  to  him,  Smith  and  Alexander,  of  the  popular  party, 
were  perforce  driven  to  side  with  the  Governor. 

This  shifting  ground  of  politics  also  brings  into  relief  another  citi- 
zen of  New  York,  who  deserves  more  than  a moment's  notice,  and  will 
play  an  increasingly  conspicuous  part  as  the  years  run  on  toward  the 
devolution.  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden,  after  taking  his  degree  in  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1716. 
Two  years  later  he  was  induced  by  Governor  Hunter  to  settle  in  New 
Vork.  He  soon  turned  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  to  the  more 
profitable  business  of  landholder,  ne  occupied  various  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  in  the  province.  But  while  a man  of  affairs  in  the  eon- 
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duct  of  civil  government,  he  was  active  also  in  the  pursuits  of  science 
and  literature.  lie  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations," 
printed  by  William  Bradford  in  New  York  in  1727,  which  was  cousin 
ered  an  authority  of  the  highest  value.  He  kept  up  correspond- 
ence with  men  of  learning  and  science,  including  Franklin  him- 
self, and  gained  an  enviable  reputation  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  In  Cosby’s  time  his  liberal  sentiments  placed  him  on 
the  side  of  Smith  and  Alexander,  his  fellow-countrymen;  and 
after  De  Lauc-ey's  change  of  front,  he  still  kept  in  line  with 
them  in  their  unnatural  attachment  to  Clinton.  It  may  be  said 
right  here,  however,  that  before  the  end  of  Clinton’s  career  us 
Governor  of  New  York,  even  Colden  had  to  withdraw  his  sup- 
port. But  at  first,  in  the  dismay  caused  by  De  Lancey’s  sudden 
defection.  Clinton  turned  to  Colden  and  bestowed  upon  him  that 
friendship  and  reliance  which  the  other  had  forfeited  and  betrayed. 

Clinton  had  conceived  an  idea,  which 
he  was  constantly  pressing  upon  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  that  it  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  make  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  a permanent 
one  concurrent  with  that  of  Governor. 
He  was  evidently  bent  on  shifting  the 
burdens  of  government  as  much  as 
possible  upon  other  shoulders  than 
his  own.  That  new  office  he  had  in 
tended  for  the  Chief-Justice,  who  had 
been  acting  the  part  of  it  without  the 
title.  But  when  De  Lancev  turned 
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against  him  he  thought  at  once  of 


Colden  for  the  position  and  urged  his 
name.  At  the  same  time  he  argued  that  the  commission  as  Chief- Jus- 
tice  should  be  taken  away  from  De  Lancev,  intending  thus  to  humble 
his  enemy  in  a double  way;  for  even  if  the  commission  were  not  re- 
voked, Colden.  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  would  considerably  reduce  De 
Lancey’s  importance  in  the  Colony.  It  must  be  said  that  the  result  of 
these  machinations  bore  rather  hard  on  the  poor  harassed  Governor. 
De  Lancev  was  a man  of  powerful  connections.  A private  tutor  of  his 
while  at  the  University  was  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Captain 
(later  Admiral  Sir  Peter)  Warren  was  the  husband  of  one  of  his  sis- 
ters. These  men  had  a greater  influence  at  court  than  Clinton.  Hence 
the  commission  of  Chief-Justice  was  not  taken  away  from  De  Lancev; 
and  while  Clinton's  desire  to  create  the  position  of  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor was  granted,  it  was  not  Colden  who  received  the  appointment, 
Dut  again  De  Lancev.  The  only  way  in  which  Clinton  managed  to  re- 
lieve this  humiliating  situation  was  to  indulge  in  the  somewhat  petty 
spite  of  withholding  the  commission.  It  arrived  in  1747,  but  not 
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until  his  successor  lmd  actually  landed  in  New  York,  in  October,  1753, 
,|j(|  he  hand  it  over  to  the  appointee. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicts  of  a political  character,  imbittering 
tl,c  leadin'*'  participants  quite  sufficiently,  events  were  occurring  in 
nther  directions  which  brought  in  more  of  a personal  element  than 
was  already  at  hand.  Oliver  Pe  Lancey,  a brother  of  the  Chief- Jus- 
tire,  was  somewhat  of  a roisterer  and  man  about  town,  fond  of  race- 
horses and  a ftahitiic  of  taverns.  In  the  summer  of  1749  he  got  into 
an  altercation  in  a tavern  with  a Dr.  Calhoun,  in  which  knives  were 
drawn,  and  Oliver  stabbed  the  doctor,  as  Clinton  wrote  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade.  How  could  the  offender  be  brought  to  justice  in  a court  over 
which  his  brother  presided?  There  was  no  lawyer  of  ability  enough 
to  cope  with  the  Justice.  Attorney-General  Kradley,  of  the  Zenger 
trial  days,  was  now  old  and  feeble.  It  was  Clinton’s  desire,  therefore, 
to  remove  him,  and  put  in  his  place  William  Smith,  whom  Pe  Lancey 
had  disbarred  in  the  course  of  the  same  trial,  whereby  we  observe  how 
completely  these  men  had  shifted  their  political  affiliations.  The  next 
summer,  1750,  a relative  of  the  Governor's  made  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  laws  of  peace  and  good  order.  There  was  a man-of-war 
lying  off  the  city,  in  the  channel  separating  it  from  Governor’s  Island. 
It  was  the  “ Greyhound."  commanded  by  Captain  Robert  Roddam. 
who  had  married  Clinton's  daughter.  One  Colonel  Ricketts,  with  wife 
and  family  and  servants,  was  on  his  way  in  a sailboat  from  the  city 
to  Elizabethtown,  carrying  a flag.  Tt  had  come  to  the  ears  of  the  lieu- 
tenant in  charge  on  the  “ Greyhound  " that  this  Ricketts  had  boasted 
that  he  would  not  observe  the  rule  requiring  passing  craft  to  salute 
the  flag  of  a man-of-waV  by  lowering  their  colors.  Captain  Roddam 
being  ashore,  the  lieutenant  acted  on  his  own  responsibility  when  he 
failed  to  see  the  regulation  followed  by  the  passing  sloop.  lie  first 
sent  a shot  across  its  bows,  and  when  even  yet  the  Colonel  remained 
obstinate,  the  command  was  given  to  fire  directly  into  the  little  craft. 
It  crashed  through  the  sail  and  struck  a servant  girl.  Returning  at 
once  to  shore,  the  woman  expired  almost  before  landing.  The  whole 
city  was  in  an  uproar.  Captain  Roddam  placed  the  lieutenant  under 
arrest,  and  sent  the  gunner  ashore.  Tie  was  arrested  by  Chief-Justice 
He  Lancey 's  directions,  and  as  the  provincial  courts  had  no  right  to 
t iy  a man-of-war's  man.  which  was  reserved  to  the  admiralty  courts 
in  England,  and  as,  in  spit**  of  this,  the  trial  went  on,  this  action  be- 
came the  basis  of  another  complaint  against  the  Chief-Justice.  Clin- 
ton inquired  if  his  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  an  admiralty  judge 
would  not  invalidate  his  commission  as  Chief-Justice,  hoping  thus  to 
be  rid  of  him. 

A considerable*  part  of  Clinton's  administration  was  contemporane- 
ous with  tlu*  War  of  tin*  Austrian  succession  in  Europe,  terminated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  174S.  Such  wars  in  Europe,  in- 
volving France  and  England,  carrying  with  them  also,  both  in  1715 
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and  1745,  attempts  on  the  pail  of  France  to  restore  James  II.'s  .|,. 
seemlants  to  flic  t lirone  of  England, — brought  down  upon  the  coloim-* 
the  French  of  Canada  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  best  defens.- 
against  these  assailants  was  the  Federation  of  Five  Nations  in  \Yom 
ern  New  York.  Frequently  did  Governors  leave  their  comfortabh- 
quarters  in  the  fort  at  New  York  to  travel  into  the  wilderness  about 
the  Mohawk  Fiver  to  hold  pow  wows  with  the  savages,  in  order  b\ 
all  means  to  retain  and  cement  the  alliance  with  this  powerful  league. 
Clinton  had  had  his  share  of  these  politic  efforts.  But  in  June,  175::, 
there  was  a variation  in  the  program.  A conference  was  appointed 
to  be  held  in  New  York.  Thither  came  Hendricks,  one  of  the  live 
“ Kings  ” who  had  been  taken  over  to  England  by  Philip  Schuyler,  of 
Albany,  in  1710.  Other  chiefs  attended  him,  and  the  usual  inter- 
change of  presents  and  pledges  took  place.  It  was  just  as  well  that 
the  Indians  should  obtain  some  idea  of  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  colony,  from  a view  of  the  city  by  the  sea  with  its  handsome 
houses  and  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  history  of  that  contest  for  prerogative  between  Governors  ami 
assemblies  in  New  York,  which  prepared  the  way  for  revolution  and 
independence,  has  in  it  one  tragic  incident  which  deserves  more  em- 
phasis than  it  usually  obtains  in  general  histories.  Governor  Sir 
Danvers  Osborn  came  to  relieve  Clinton  of  his  onerous  duties  in  1 755. 
He  arrived  in  the  Bay  on  Saturday,  October  G.  The  next  day.  Sunday, 
the  7th,  he  landed  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  Clinton  was  away 
at  his  country-seat  at  Flushing.  L.  I..  but  the  Provincial  Council  mei 
him,  and  a banquet  was  given  him.  As  the  mansion  in  the  fort  was 
undergoing  repairs,  Mr.  Joseph  Murray,  of  the  Council,  invited  him 
to  his  elegant  home  on  Broadway.  Murray  had  married  one  of  Gov- 
ernor Cosby’s  daughters,  a niece  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  as  Sir 
Danvers's  deceased  wife  was  also  a relative  of  that  nobleman,  it  was 
but  natural  he  should  be  welcomed  as  a guest  at  that  house.  On 
Monday,  Octobers,  Clinton  came  into  town,  and  there  was  a private 
conference  between  the  two.  On  Tuesday,  the  0th,  Clinton  made  a 
formal  call  on  the  new  Governor  at  his  host's,  and  the  freedom  <>f  lie* 
city  was  presented,  to  him.  On  Wednesday,  October  10,  1753,  oc- 
curred the  ceremonies  of  inauguration.  A procession  was  formed 
which  marched  from  the  mansion  in  the  fort  up  Broadway  and  down 
Mall  Street  to  the  City  Hall.  The  crowds  that,  lined  the  streets  gave 
vent  to  their  enthusiasm  at  sight  of  a new  Governor,  but  they  couhl 
not  refrain  from  coarse,  ill-natured  expressions  against  the  retiring 
incumbent.  This  feature  of  the  proceedings  seemed  to  depress  Os 
born  very  much;  he  said  that  he  fully  expected  to  have  the  tide  of 
favor  turn  against  him  in  the  same  way.  On  Thursday,  the  lltli,  lie 
received  an  address  from  the  city  corporation,  in  which  was  uttered 
the  hope  that  the  Governor  Avon  Id  be  as  “ averse  from  countenancing 
as  avc  from  brooking  any  infringements  of  our  inestimable  liberties." 
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These  words  jarred  upon  the  sensitive  ears  of  Sir  Danvers.  ID'  knew 
1 1 1 ; 1 1 his  instructions  with  redoubled  emphasis  charged  him  to  demand 
what  had  hitherto  been  vainly  urged  by  his  predecessors,- — to  sup- 
press or  curtail  the  liberties  which  the  Assembly  had  been  quietly 
arrogating  to  themselves.  After  the  corporation  had  departed,  he 
asked  one  of  the  Koval  Council  how  the  presentation  of  these  instruc- 
tions would  be  responded  to.  It  was  plainly  told  him  that  not  an  iota 
would  the  Assembly  yield  in  the  way  of  voting  money  in  annual 
grants  for  specified  purposes,  or  even  in  voting  salaries  to  officials  bv 
name,  thereby  wielding  practically  the  appointing  power.  This  an- 
swer seemed  to  overwhelm  him  with  gloom  and  dismay.  “ What 
then.”  he  exclaimed,  “am  I sent  here  for?”  That  same  evening 
i Thursday,  lltli)  there  was  no  public  function,  and  Osborn  dined 
quietly  at  his  friend's  home.  1 1 is  depression  of  spirits  during  and 
after  the  meal  was  so  alarming  that  Mr.  Murray  sent  for  the  best  phy- 
sician in  town,  a Dr.  Magraw.  The  Governor  retired  early  to  his  room, 
ordering  some  broth  to  be  brought  up  to  him.  Early  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, October  12,  the  body  of  the  unhappy  man  was  found  suspended 
by  a handkerchief  from  a 
picket  in  the  fence  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's garden.  Ilis  reason  had 
once  before  been  upset  by  grief 
at  the  death  of  his  wife.  The 
hopelessness  of  the  political 
situation  that  so  early  opened 
before  him  had  again  unset- 
tled his  mind,  and  death  by  his 
own  hand  was  the  startling  re- 
sult. Nothing  more  vividly 
illustrates  the  determination  of  the  representatives  of  the  colonists  to 
assert  their  rights  and  liberties  against  the  repressive  measures  of  the 
British  Crown.  If  the  Koval  Georges  were  obstinate  in  asserting  their 
prerogatives  over  England  and  the  colonies,  their  obstinacy  found  a 
match  in  that  of  their  subjects  across  the  Atlantic;  for  fifty  years  of 
continuous  exercise  of  their  prerogatives  had  made  them  invincible 
in  the  purpose  of  maintaining  them.  It  was  a pity  it  drove  Sir  Dan- 
vers to  suicide;  but  his  act  was  a splendid  testimony  to  the  immovable 
resolution  of  the  colonists  to  be  free  and  independent. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Clinton  had  finally  yielded  to  necessity  and 
had  handed  his  commission  as  Lieutenant-Governor  to  De  Lancer 
upon  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  so  that  there  was  no  confusion  re- 
garding the  succession  as  Chief  Magistrate  added  to  the  consterna- 
tion caused  by  Osborn’s  unhappy  end.  For  about  two  years  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor exercised  the  functions  of  this  office,  the  tirst  of  the 
••olonists.  and  a native  of  the  province  besides,  to  be  thus  recognized 
mul  kept  in  the  place  by  the  authorities  at  home,  Ilis  position  was  a 
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peculiar  one.  vet  favorable  to  harmony  between  himself  and  the  A - 
sembly.  Having  been  so  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to  ( Jovernor  Clin 
ton’s  attempts  to  carry  into  effect  his  instructions,  it  would  seem  as 
if  he  were  brought  into  an  awkward  dilemma,  forced  as  he  was  i<. 
carry  out  the  similar  and  even  more  urgent  instructions  to  Osborn. 
But  the  Assembly  knew  he  acted  as  the  mere  channel  of  these  instnn 
tions,  and  in  an  official  way.  As  lie  was  known  to  be  in  entire  sympa 
thy  with  their  position  upon  the  annual  grants  and  salaries,  tla*\ 
were  little  afraid  to  yield  a point,  now  and  then  on  these  questions, 
having  entire  confidence  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would  earn 
out  their  intentions  in  their  own  spirit.  The  appointment  of  Sir 
Charles  Hardy  as  Governor  in  1755  did  not  cause  any  serious  inter 
ruption  to  He  Lancey's  management  of  affairs.  The  new  incumbent 
was  so  thorough  a sailor  that  he  wanted  to  be  nothing  else.  From  the 
first  days  of  his  arrival  at  his  post  he  began  to  importune  the  authori- 
ties at  home  to  send  him  on  some  naval  expedition,  and  from  the  tirst 
he  was  only  too  glad  to  leave  the  duties  of  administration  to  T)e  Tan 
cey’s  capable  and  willing  hands.  In  1757  Hardy's  wish  was  gratified; 
he  was  made  Bear  Admiral  of  tin*  Blue,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  again  left  rhe  sole  responsible  head  of  the  province.  While  he 
was  still  acting  in  this  capacity,  in  1700,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  by 
apoplexy  and  died  in  a few  hours,  whereupon  Clinton’s  wish  was  ful- 
filled at  last,  and  Dr.  Golden  assumed  the  government.  Tie  did  so  at 
first  as  President  of  the  Council,  like  Bip  Van  Dam  nearly  thirty 
years  before;  but  a year  later,  in  1701.  the  commission  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  made  out  for  him.  lit*  was  then  seventy-two  years  old. 
but  for  fifteen  years  longer  he  bore  with  undiminished  powers  tin* 
burdens  of  office,  occasionally  giving  place  to  Governors  who  came 
and  went  with  bewildering  frequency,  so  that  most  of  the  time  tin- 
power  was  practically  in  his  hands. 

The  “ half  century  of  conflict”  between  France  and  England  in 
America, — which  so  aptly  summarizes  the  occasional  but  frequent 
and  more  or  less  systematic  attacks  upon  the  English  colonies  by  tla- 
French  in  Canada  during  the  former  half  of  the  18tli  century. — had  its 
culmination  at  last,  after  fifty  years  of  desultory  warfare,  in  the 
“ French  and  Indian  War.”  lasting  seven  or  more  years.  It  would 
be  impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  to  avoid  mention  in  a history 
of  our  city  of  a war  which  swept  over  the  whole  of  the  colonial  empire 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  engaging  the  attention  and  demanding  tin- 
participation  of  the  people  of  every  province.  But  aside  from  tliis 
general  interest.  New  York  came  to  be  specially  concerned  in  its  con- 
duct in  many  particulars.  The  province  itself,  by  the  very  conforma- 
tion of  nature,  was  of  necessity  the  center  of  operations  against  Da- 
foe. After  Braddock’s  expedition  had  come  to  utter  ruin  in  its  march 
toward  Pittsburg  in  July,  1755,  still  more  was  all  effort  concentrated 
here.  A highway  to  Canada  was  laid  by  nature  along  the  banks  of 
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die  Hudson,  over  the  waters  or  along  the  shores  of  Lakes  George 
and  Champlain;  and  this  plan  of  campaign  always  made  New  York 
4 *ity  the  base  of  military  operations.  General  Lord  Loudoun  came 
to  the  city,  in  June.  ITofi.  lie  had  been  appointed  Commander-in- 
( iiief  of  the  British  armies  in  America,  the  union  of  all  the  forces  un- 
der one  head  being  intended  to  consolidate  the  several  colonies 
for  more  effective  defense.  The  title  was  bigger  than  the  man. 
In  New  York  he  proved  himself  a bully  and  blusterer,  such  as  cow- 
ards and  incapables  are  apt  to  be.  He  had  sent  arrogant  commands 
ahead  to  the  corporation  that  they  must  find  quarters  for  his  soldiers 
in  I lie  people's  homes.  The  forced  quartering  of  soldiers  upon  a popu- 
lation is  not  usually  a measure  adopted  in  a friendly  country.  The 
authorities  built  hasty  barracks  along  the  line  of  the  present  Cham- 
bers Street,  well  out  into  the  country,  just  beyond  the  *•  Fields  ” or 
“ Commons  ’’  (later  City  Hall  Bark).  There  the  men  of  the  rank  and 
tile  could  have  their  quarters,  but  for  the  officers  no  provision  was 
made.  Loudoun  demanded  that  free  quarters  be  instantly  given  to 
officers  also,  and  threatened  to  bring  all  his  ten  thousand  troops  to 
New  York  and  quarter  them  upon  the  inhabitants  if  the  city  officers 
refused  the  demand.  Governor  Hardy  supported  the  Generalissimo; 
the  corporation  hesitated.  The  citizens,  however,  with  Lieutenant- 
Governor  He  Lancey  at  their  head,  stood  out  for  their  rights,  and 
flatly  refused  to  obey  the  insulting  and  belligerent  behest.  A com- 
promise was  finally  effected,  it  was  arranged  that  the  officers'  lodg- 
ing and  board  should  be  paid,  and  Mayor  Cruger  started  a private 
subscription  among  the  wealthier  citizens  to  meet  the  expense.  But 
the  exasperation  caused  by  the  incident  put  the  people  of  the  city  into 
an  excellent  frame  of  mind  for  the  pending  revolution.  Nevertheless, 
whatever  might  be  the  objection  to  giving  them  free  quarters,  New 
York  was  the  place  that  naturally  suggested  itself  for  the  landing  of 
the  troops,  and  for  the  concentration  of  the  naval  forces  sent  from 
Lngland.  De  Lancey,  with  an  eye  to  the  commercial  benefit  as  well, 
pointed  out  to  the  British  ministry  the  advantageous  location  of  the 
city  for  “ a general  magazine  of  arms  and  military  stores,’’  and  for  the 
source  of  supplies  for  the  commissary  department.  This  was  too  ob- 
vious to  be  gainsaid.  Hence,  whatever  of  that  nature  was  transmitted 
to  America  was  ordered  to  “ be  lodged  in  a storehouse  at  New  York, 
subject  to  the  controul  and  direction  " of  the  Coinmander-in-Ghief,  or 
of  the  Governor  or  Gommander  of  New  York.  This  gave  immense 
stimulus  to  business;  trade  in  arms  and  in  farm  products,  vegetables, 
horses,  cattle,  increasing,  of  course,  very  greatly.  In  connection  with 
the  most  famous  episode  of  the  French  and  Indian  war — the  victory 
by  Wolfe  over  Montcalm  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  taking  of 
Quebec  in  September.  IToO — tin*  plan  of  campaign,  as  formerly,  in- 
Hmled  a movement  up  toward  the  Sr.  Lawrence  from  New  York,  and 
in  conducting  it  the  ( ’ommander-in-Ghief,  General  Amherst,— as  effi- 
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( j,.nt  as  Liis  predecessor  was  incapable,  and  that  is  saying  much, — 
In-gan  and  ended  his  operations  at  New  York  City.  When  the  task  of 
i lie  Conquest  of  Canada  was  finally  completed  by  the  taking  of  Mon- 
treal, just  a year  after  Quebec,  in  September,  1700,  and  Amherst  re- 
turned to  Yew  York,  the  importance  of  the  achievement  called  forth 

cordial  and  eulogistic  address  from  the  city  corporation.  In  this, 
while  they  dilated  courteously  upon  the  glory  won  by  t lie  Major-Gen- 
ial for  himself  and  his  country,  they  particularly  emphasized  the 
advantages  secured  for  the  colonies  by  the  removal  from  the  north  of 
the  ever-threatening  danger  of  invasion  and  massacre.  “ The  numer- 
ous settlements,”  they  said,  “ abandoned  to  the  relentless  fury  of  an 
insatiable  foe,  were  soon  reduced  to  dismal  and  undistinguishable 
min.  Husbandry  felt  the  fatal  effects  of  such  a waste  of  country,  and 
this  city,  famous  for  its  commerce,  beheld  and  wept  the  diminution  of 
its  staple.  . . . Hut  Canada  is  no  more.  The  peasant  may  return 

in  security  to  his  fields;  husbandry  will  soon  revive;  the  face  of  nature 
smile  with  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  this  flourishing  city  in  the 
plenty  of  its  markets.”  This  address  accompanied  the  presentation  of 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a gold  box,  and  was  graciously  responded 
to  by  General  Amherst,  it  being  his  “ most  hearty  wish  that  this  city 
may  reap  all  the  advantages  it  can  desire  from  this  conquest,  and  that 
it  may  prosper  and  flourish  to  the  latest  time.”  On  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 2(>,  171  >0,  a public  dinner  was  tendered  the  Commauder-in- 
Chief,  and  the  whole  city  put  itself  in  gala  attire,  and  by  booming 
cannons  and  flying  flags  and  illuminations  at  night,  gave  expression 
to  its  joy  and  gratitude  for  the  fortunate  termination  of  so  prolonged 
and  terrible  a war. 

Meanwhile  this  war,  as  already  seen,  had  but  served  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  New  York  was  made  by  nature  and  Providence  to  be  the 
colonial  capital.  Troops  and  generals  seemed  there  to  concentrate, 
and  expeditions  to  emanate  thence,  as  by  a common  confession  of  its 
lit  ness  to  be  a center.  In  the  early  days  of  Clinton’s  administration 
Stephen  Iiayard,  a son  of  Nicholas  Bayard,  was  Mayor  of  the  city. 
He  held  the  position  for  three  successive  years.  Then  followed  two 
long  terms,  one  of  nine  years  from  1747  to  1 7AG,  with  Mayor  Edward 
Holland  in  the  chair;  and  one  of  eight  years,  with  John  Cruger,  Jr., 
the  son  of  the  John  Cruger  who  retired  from  the  position  in  1743.  It 
Wits  it  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Holland  should  have  retained  the 
position  so  long.  He  owed  the  appointment  by  Clinton  to  his  friend- 
ship for  that  Governor,  by  reason  of  which  he  had  suffered  it  bit  of 
political  persecution.  In  174.~>  he  had  been  elected  a member  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  for  Schenectady,  although  a resident  of  New 
^ ork  City.  Perhaps  to  avoid  a precedent,  like  this,  of  electing  men 
non-resident  in  the  counties  to  be  represented,  but  mainly  because  he 
"as  an  adherent  of  Clinton's,  he  was  refused  admission  to  his  seat. 
^ et  DeLancey  continued  him  in  the  Mayoralty,  which  he  occupied  till 
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his  death  in  175(5.  lie,  like  Cohlen,  may  have  finally  disapproved  <»f 
Clinton’s  course.  .Mayor  C'ruger  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  displeasure 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  Loudoun  for  refusing  free  (quarters ; 
and  he  also  showed  a spirited  regard  for  the  citizens  under  his  eart- 
hy imitating  his  father’s  resistance  to  the  press  gangs.  When  the\ 
proposed  to  come  ashore  and  capture  men  for  unwilling  service  in  t lu- 
nacy, the  corporation  invariably  forbade  it.  But  the  .Mayor  could 
not  prevent  the  same  arbitrary  proceedings  far  out  in  the  Bay,  where 
repeatedly  boatloads  of  sailors  from  men-of-war  were  sent  to  board 
merchant  vessels  and  force  men  to  enlist.  In  August,  17(50,  a ship 
arriving  from  Lisbon,  a gang  was  sent  from  a British  frigate  to  im- 
press a number  of  her  sailors.  The  crew,  on  seeing  them  approach, 
seized  captain  and  mates  (possibly  not  without  cordial  consent  on 
their  part)  and  imprisoned  them  in  their  cabin.  The  officers,  through 
the  cabin  windows,  informed  the  press  gang,  whom  the  crew  did  mu 
allow  to  board,  that  they  were  prisoners  and  could  do  nothing  in  the 
matter.  Thereupon  fire  was  opened  uj-HJii  the  crew,  resulting  in  the 
killing  of  one  man  and  the  wounding  of  several. 

Just  before  Cruger  became  .Mayor  a regular  ferry  was  established 
between  the  city  and  Staten  Island.  The  one  previously  in  operation 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  sufficient  business  for  regular  daily  trips. 
But  now  the  island  contained  twenty-three  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
intercourse  with  the  city  had  become  more  brisk.  Nevertheless,  cross- 
ing the  Bay  was  a serious  undertaking,  especially  in  unfavorable 
weather;  indeed,  it  was  in  coming  home  from  Staten  Island  after  a 
dinner  at  the  country-seat  of  a friend  there,  that  James  De  Laucey 
caught  a cold  that  fatally  aggravated  his  chronic  asthma,  and  the 
next  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  a chair  in  his  library.  The 
next  year,  175(5.  the  beginning  of  Mayor  Cruger's  term,  was 
made  memorable  by  two  other  events  in  the  history  of  transpor- 
tation. A line  of  stages  was  started,  advertised  to  run  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  three  days  only,  in  1733  or  1734 
Solomon  and  James  .Moore  had  begun  to  carry  passengers  pel- 
stage  from  Burlington  on  the  Delaware  to  Perth  Amboy,  tin-  re- 
mainder of  tin*  journey  being  by  water.  But  three  days,  all  per 
stage,  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  was  a transit  uncommonly 
quick.  About  tin*  same  time  a packet  service  was  initiated  between 
New  York  and  Falmouth,  England.  .Mails  were  carried  for  four 
]K‘iiny weights  in  silver  per  letter.  A census  in  Mayor  Holland's  time, 
in  1740,  revealed  tin*  fact  that  the  city  counted  13,204  souls;  in  1 TAB 
another  census  brought  the  figure  somewhat  nearer  fourteen  thou- 
sand. but  the  historian  Smith  for  some  reason  discredits  that  compu- 
tation, and  puts  the  population  at  the  round  number,  15,000.  Tin- 
city's  revenue  on  the  same  contemporary  authority  amounted  to 
£2.000.  Tin*  town  militia  had  grown  to  a body  of  twenty-three  linn- 
tired  men;  and  there  were  one  thousand  stands  of  arms  held  in  re- 
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wi  ve  for  arming  the  poor  or  the  sailors  in  case  of  an  emergency,  at 
flic  < 'it y llall. 

While  the  city  had  been  increasing  in  population,  the  commercial 
statistics  do  not  furnish  as  favorable  a record  during  the  two  decades 
,-iiding  lTtib;  for  while  the  figures  indicating  imports  and  exports  are 
larger  than  they  were  during  the  three  previous  decades,  the  balance 
,,f  trade  is  uijaiiist,  instead  of  for,  New  York,  the  exports  being  less 
dian  the  imports.  Thus  from  1740  to  1750  the  imports  amounted  to 
£812,047 ; the  exports  to £708,043,  while  from  1750  to  1700  the  disparity 
between  the  two  amounts  was  still  larger,  and  again  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  sheet — imports  being  £1,577,410,  and  exports £803,001.  This 
state  of  affairs  was  doubtless  due  to  the  wars;  there  would  be  less 
opportunity  for  manufactures  or  products  to  be  dispensed  to  a for- 
eign market.  There  would  be  call  for  more  consumption  at  home,  and 
larger  quantities  of  supplies  would  be  brought  in  from  abroad.  As 
these  would  pass  mainly  through  the  hands  of  the  New  York  mer- 
chants, there  need  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  commercial  pros- 
perity attended  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  to  counteract  its 
drain  upon  the  pockets  of  the 
colonists.  Smith  gives  as  a 
reason  for  the  little  manufact- 
uring done  in  the  colony  that 
there  was  too  much  land  in 
proportion  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  people,  lie  states  that 
about  this  time  felt  was  largely 
manufactured  in  the  city,  and 
that  felt  hats  were  exported  in 
large  numbers  to  the  West  Indies.  This  was  a state  of  things  which 
i he  manufacturers  at  home  could  not  permit  to  continue,  and  pretty 
soon  the  new  article  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  forbidden  exports  by 
Parliament.  Between  December  'J,  1755,  and  February  23,  1750,  no 
less  than  12,528  hogsheads  of  fiaxseed  were  shipped  to  Ireland  to  be 
converted  into  linen.  The  sowing  of  flax  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
had  been  somewhat  of  an  experiment,  but  the  success  of  it  is  evinced 
clearly  by  this  statement.  Undressed  skins  were  sent  to  Holland,  of 
course  in  English  bottoms,  and  a trade  in  duck  was  kept  up  with 
Holland  and  Hamburg  both.  About  the  year  1701  it  was  estimated 
that  for  some  time  previous  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
dry-goods  had  boon  imported  into  the  city  and  province  from  England 
p**ryear.  There  was  now  a I loyal  Exchange,  somewhat  in  keeping  with 
flu*se  portentous  transactions.  It  stood  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
merchants  were  wont  to  meet,  the  bridge  over  the  canal  in  Broad 
Street,  but  at  tin*  foot  of  Broad  now.  hard  by  the  great  dock  or  basin 
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that  ran  out  into  the  East  Diver.  It  was  built  in  1752,  a subsfamhp 
brick  structure,  two  stories  high,  with  a pointed  roof,  or,  to  be  [in 
cise,  a “ hip  " roof.  A cupola  rose  from  the  center  of  the  ridge  when. . 
the  bell  rung  to  call  the  merchants  together,  as  is  done  in  Dutch  cil i«-> 
to  this  day.  The  lower  story  was  open  to  the  view,  being  merely  b i i . 
arches  to  hold  up  the  rest  of  the  building.  Here  business  was  don.-, 
without  much  shelter  from  either  cold  or  wet.  The  markets  affected 
by  transactions  in  this  exchange  were  not  so  various  as  at  present, 
when  almost  every  kind  of  merchandise  has  its  own  exchange,  and 
there  is  a Stock  Exchange  besides.  It  was  mainly  a “ Produce  E\ 
change,"  like  that  which  almost  overshadows  the  ancient  spot.  Soiu. 
prices  of  provisions  in  ITtil  are  preserved:  beef  was  quoted  at  4 1 
pence  per  pound;  pork  at  5 1-2  pence;  veal  at  from  4 1-2  to  (>  pence. 
Butter  was  15  pence  per  pound,  and  milk  sold  for  “ six  coppers  tin- 
quart.’’  Bread  was  held  at  four  pence  per  loaf  of  one  pound.  Yog*- 
tables  were  plentiful  and  delicious,  thanks  to  the  world-renowned 
skill  of  the  Dutch  farmers,  and  the  taste  of  the  Dutch  families,  which 
had  passed  over  to  the  English  in  the  city.  Potatoes,  once  grown  in 
city  gardens  for  their  flowers,  soon  became  valued  as  a food.  In  174s 
a specimen  was  shown  in  the  Mew  York  market  weighing  7 1-2 
pounds.  Asparagus  was  brought  from  Coney  Island  in  stalks  white 
as  snow,  veined  with  delicate  pink,  and  topped  with  bright  green 
heads.  Before  the  Devolution  several  large  sugar  houses  had  been 
built  in  the  city.  The  Bayard’s  stood  in  Wall  Street,  in  a line  with  the 
City  Hall  and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  perhaps  about  where  the 
Manhattan  and  Merchants’  Bank  building  is  now.  The  Livingston'' 
was  located  in  Crown  (Liberty)  Street,  near  the  Nassau  St  reel 
Church;  Van  Cortlandt’s  to  the  northwest  of  Trinity,  about  where  the 
rear  of  “Trinity  Building”  stands  on  Trinity  Place.  The  war* 
with  France  stimulated  young  men  of  spirit  again,  as  formerly.  t<» 
enter  upon  perilous,  but  profitable,  privateering  enterprises,  mer- 
chants in  the  city  fitting  out  the  ships.  In  1701  a petition  was  seni 
in  to  the  Assembly  asking  that  a lighthouse  be  set  up  on  Sandy  Hook. 
It  being  granted,  a lottery  furnished  the  funds,  but  not  till  1703  did 
its  light  flash  forth  upon  the  sea. 

As  the  years  creep  on  toward  the  middle  of  the  century  and  beyond 
to  the  Devolution,  we  behold  spire  after  spire  rising  from  amid  the 
lowly  dwellings  of  the  colonial  city.  Every  steeple  then  told  againsi 
the  clear  blue  sky,  none  of  them  being  buried,  as  are  even  the  tallcsi 
now,  among  office  buildings  that  toner  in  all  their  huge  bulk  above 
their  highest  tapering  point.  Fortunately  one  of  these  early  struc- 
tures still  stands  amid  its  modern  surroundings,  to  bring  back  to  our 
imagination  tin*  appearance  of  all  t he  rest,  for  we  need  but  look  at  St. 
Paul’s  on  Broadway  to  behold  what  was  the  appearance  of  its  ancient 
sister  churches.  It  was  built  in  1705.  Passing  along  the  line  of 
Broadway  the  Trinity  of  1737,  and  the  Lutheran  < 'hurch  on  the  corner 
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,,f  Hector  Street,  would  be  encountered.  Going  down  the  hill  from 
Itroadway  along  Exchange  Place,  in  the  latter  street  on  the  other  side 
,,f  Uroad,  still  stood  the  “Garden  Street’’  Heformed  Church,  long 
n.ist  its  half-century,  therefore  more  frequently  called  the  Old  Church 
„,,\v,  with  reference  to  the  one  on  Nassau  Street  and,  again,  desig- 
Ii;ii»*d  as  the  South  Church,  when,  in  1709,  the  Dutch  congregation 
Itiiill  their  third  and  still  handsomer  North  Church  on  Fulton  Street, 

, .a  nor  of  William,  which  stood  intact  until  1809.  The  French  Church, 
altered  and  improved  since  1701,  held  its  old  place  in  King  (Fine) 
Sireet.  It  received  a near  neighbor  in  Little  Queen  (Cedar)  Street  in 
1708,  when  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  aspiring  to  something  more 
blue  than  those  in  Wall  Street  could  exhibit,  built  a church  for  them- 
selves there,  excluding  carefully 
the  vain  trumpery  of  a church 
organ.  The  Wall  Street  congrega- 
tion showed  no  signs  of  suffering 
from  this  desertion.  In  1708  it  had 
become  so  numerous  as  to  need  a 
new  church,  and  so  prosperous  as  to 
be  able  to  build  one.  This  was 
done  “ away  up  town,”  in  the 
" Fields,”  or  on  the  block  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Tinas  and  Potter  build- 
ings, the  triangle  between  Nassau 
and  Beekman  streets  and  ParkBow. 

It  was  familiarly  called  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  a name  now 
borne  by  its  successor  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  Thirty-seventh  Street.  It 
was  the  farthest  k<  up  town  ” church 
of  that  day.  Next  farthest  was  the 
St.  George’s  Episcopal  chapel  on 
Beekman  Street,  corner  of  Cliff,  erected  in  1752;  and  finally  the  three 
Dutch  churches  were  nobly  matched  by  three  Episcopal  ones,  when, 
in  17(*5,  St.  Paul’s  was  erected  on  the  spot  it  now  occupies.  All  the 
others  have  disappeared:  St.  Paul's  alone  abides,  for  Trinity’s  vastly 
altered  form  brings  up  no  memories  of  the  days  before  the  Devolu- 
tion. It  may  be  useful,  if  we  would  vividly  set  before  our  minds  the 
• ity  as  it  was  during  those  momentous  times,  to  fix  firmly  in  thought 
and  picture  to  our  imagination  the  number,  form,  and  location  of 
those  churches.  Other  municipal  conditions — the  city’s  dimensions, 
appearance,  topography,  its  distribution  of  streets  and  population — 
" ill  then  the  more  readily  rehabilitate  themselves. 

We  have,  in  speaking  of  the  churches  of  the  town,  somewhat  ex- 
n*oded  the  limit  of  years  we  had  set  to  ourselves  for  consideration  in 
this  chapter.  But  all  through  the  period  herein  (unbraced  a noted 
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religious  movement  swept  over  America  which  had  a decided  ellY, 
upon  church  life  in  the  city  as  elsewhere.  Between  1740  and  1770  ii 
Bev.  George  Whitefield  visited  tlie  American  colonies  seven  time, 
addressing  audiences  in  every  important  city  from  Boston  to  Chari , 
ton.  Everywhere  he  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  People  we>, 
awakened  to  a livelier  interest  in  religion  as  an  emotion  and  a lit. 
rather  than  a profession  by  mental  consent  to  certain  theologn ; 
tenets  taught  in  the  schools  and  recited  in  the  continuation  das, 
lie  arraigned  the  dead  formalism  of  the  ministry  as  well  as  of  it. 
people.  Bitter  opposition  was  excited  quite  as  much  as  a heart 
assent  given  to  his  just  rebukes.  But  the  result  was  a general  convt 
tion  that  religious  life  and  church-membership  should  be  somethin', 
different  from  what  it  had  ordinarily  been  before — a thing  more  m 
the  heart  and  conduct  than  of  the  head.  Hence  the  work  of  Whitehet 
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churches,  although  lit1  was  in  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England 
But  Mr.  Pemberton,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wai 
Street,  cordially  gave  him  the  use  of  his  pulpit.  As  the  church 
could  not  accommodate  the  crowds  that  Hocked  to  hear  the  famoit- 
evangelist,  he  addressed  audiences  also  in  the  open  air  “in  t In- 
fields" or  Common.  Ilis  first  sermon  was  preached  on  the  morn 
ing  of  Friday,  October  31,  in  the  church,  lie  preached  also  in 
flu*  evening.  On  Saturday,  November  1,  he  again  preached  two- 
to  increasing  crowds,  lie  had  come  to  New  York  with  misgi' 
ings,  fearing  he  would  have  no  results.  But  he  had  no  cause  i" 
be  discouraged.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  he  preached  morning  aim 
(‘veiling.  At  the  second  service  the  peculiar  demonstrations  usuall' 
attending  his  exhortations  Avert*  apparent  in  full  force.  On  Saturda.' 


in  America  was  attended  by  results  even 
where  which  have  entitled  it  to  be  deli- 
mited appropriately  as  the  “ Great  Awak 
ening  of  1740.”  It  is  of  course  of  special 
interest  to  us  to  notice  that  Whitefield  also 
visited  New  York  City.  On  his  torn 
through  the  colonies,  starting  from  New 
England  he  first  came  within  the  present 
limits  of  our  city  at  East  Chester,  where  In 
addressed  an  audience  of  three  bundle. i 
people.  At  Ivingsbridge  lie  preached  from 
the  steps  of  a public  house  to  five  hundred, 
but  with  no  effect  that  could  be  visibly  ap 
predated.  He  arrived  in  the  city  proper  on 
October  30,  1740.  and  was  entertained  ;it 
the  house  of  a Mr.  Noble,  an  elder  in  tin 
Wall  Street  Church,  who  had  invited  him 
to  come  to  New  York.  The  Episcopal  min 
isters  refused  to  let  him  speak  in  their 
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'•telling,  indeed,  some  people  had  fainted  away;  lmt  on  Sunday  eveu- 
••  tlu*  whole  e< tii” relation  was  alarmed.  Shrieking,  crying,  weep- 
,n”  and  wailing  were  to  lx*  heard  in  every  corner,  men’s  hearts  failing 
tlii-in  for  fear,  and  many  falling  into  the  anus  of  their  friends."  On 
Monday  Whitetield  again  ]>reached  twice  in  New  York,  but  on  Tues- 
,l,iv  In*  left  to  continue  his  journey  to  Philadelphia  and  the  South. 
Hr  preached  that  day  on  Staten  Island,  standing  upon  a wagon,  to  an 
..utdoor  audience  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  people,  In  1748  he 
was  again  in  the  country  and  possibly  at  New  York;  but  on  his  visit 
in  1 704,  he  writes  that  his  work  here  was  attended  with  even  more 
marked  effect  than  at  the  first  visit  just  described. 

Other  than  the  leading  sects  possessed  tine  churches.  New  York 
now,  as  of  old.  had  its  share  of  all  kinds  of  sects;  and  they  existed 
without  molestation.  The  Lutherans  had  two  churches,  one  on  Rec- 
tor. the  other  on  Frankfort  streets;  and  the  Quakers  had  a meet- 
ing-house on  Crown  (Liberty)  Street.  The  Moravians  also  had  a 
congregation,  with  a modest  chapel  on  Fair  (Fulton)  Street.  Their 
-rrvices  were  in  the  English  language,  and  a contemporary  says  that 
they  “consisted  principally  of  female  proselytes  from  other  socie- 
ties." The  Raptists  had  a small  meeting-house  on  Yandercliff  (Cliff) 
Street;  and  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  Mill  (now  South  William)  Street, 
while  of  no  architectural  pretensions  outside,  was  said  to  be  very 
••  neat  within.”  A curious  instance  of  a condition  of  affairs  that  has 
now  utterly  passed  away,  and  an  evidence  that  church  and  state  were 
not  as  yet  severed  in  America,  is  the  record  upon  the  Common  Council 
minutes  of  1747.  that  four  pounds  be  paid  the  public  printer  to  defray 
t lie  cost  of  printing  fifty  copies  of  “ An  Essay  on  the  Duties  of  Vestry- 
men." We  note  once  more  that  William  Bradford  was  still  alive  to 
**»*  to  this  ecclesiastical  job,  for  he  did  not  die  till  five  years  later.  As 
regards  schools  in  1743,  we  find  as  yet  no  buildings  put  up  for  their 
"pecial  accommodation;  and  in  regard  to  their  quality,  we  have  only 
die  most  gloomy  contemporary  testimony:  “The  schools  are  in  the 
lowest  order,  and  the  instructors  want  instruction.”  In  1748  the  first 
'•  hoolhouse  was  put  up  on  Rector  Street  for  the  Episcopal  children; 
•oid  in  the  same  year  one  was  built  by  the  Dutch  people  in  Garden 
8treet,  opposite  the  church,  containing  also  accommodations  as  a 
residence  for  the  teacher.  In  1743  a school  had  been  opened  by  the 
Latch  deacons  in  a house  in  Fortin ndt  Street,  with  Abraham  De 
balmy  as  teacher,  presumable*  a son  and  namesake  of  the  person  who 
'aught  school  for  the  Dutch  congregation  in  1070.  Free  education 
"as  an  established  fact  in  the  city  as  early  as  1740.  The  chorister  of 
'lx*  Middle  Church,  who  was  its  teacher,  had  at  least  twelve  of  his 
"cliolars  on  the  free  list,  six  in  reading  and  six  in  writing,  for  whom 
In*  ivceiveil  from  the  consistory  a load  of  wood,  “ half  nut,  half  oak,” 
broach  scholar,  and  £13  10s.  per  annum  in  money. 

A great  step  forward  in  education  was  taken  in  tin*  founding  of 
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Columbia  Collect',  at  first  called  Kind’s.  A bill  passed  the  Asscmi,; 
on  October  22,  174C*.  authorizing  the  raising  of  a fund  of  £2.250  bv  |. 
terv.  Large  gifts  also  came  from  individuals,  among  them  Govern. 
Hardy,  (.’lasses  were  not  formed  till  about  1750,  and  in  1753  the  in 
President  was  called,  the  liev.  I)r.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Stratford, 
necticut.  He  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  the  charter  called  f. 
membership  in  that  church  as  a requisite  for  the  position.  This  g;n. 
great  ollense  to  people  of  other  communions,  and  unfortunate 
this  excellent  undertaking  led  to  another  division  of  New  York  (’ip 
into  parties,  headed  in  this  instance  by  the  De  Lancey  family  ;m, 
following  on  the  side  of  the  Episcopalians,  and  by  the  Livings!..! 
family  and  following  on  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians  and  others.  I 
imbittered  relations  in  politics  for  many  years  thereafter.  The  . 
lection  of  funds  went  on  slowly.  Trinity  Church  gave  ground  for  i! 
buildings,  comprising  the  block  bounded  by  Murray,  Church,  a>.. 
Barclay  Streets  and  College  Place,  and  here  at  last,  on  August  •_! :: 
1750.  the  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Governor  Hardy.  Among  tie 

early  graduates  ■>( 
the  college  were  su<  i 
names  as  those  w 
John  Jay,  Bobert  K 
Livingston,  and  Gnu 
verneur  Morris. 

Another  evident 
that  New  York  p<<> 
|de  were  alive  t<> 
something  more  that1 
commerce  and  |>oli 
tics,  is  afforded  h 
the  founding  of  lie 
“Society  Library  " i 
1754.  The  corporation  had  come  into  possession  of  a library  mm  i 
earlier.  In  17(111  the  Kev.  John  Sharpe,  Lord  Bellomont’s  elm p 
lain-in-t  lie-fort.  having  been  much  worried  by  Lector  Yesey’s  mu 
duct  toward  him,  left  to  return  to  England,  and  generous!.1' 
donated  his  library  to  tin*  city.  This  was  supplemented  in 
by  the  gift  of  another  clerical  library.  A Lev.  Mr.  Milling!" 
had  bequeathed  his  books,  over  sixteen  hundred  in  number,  to  tt" 
“ Society forthePropagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,”  wlm  m 
cided  to  bestow  them  upon  the  benighted  town  on  the  shores  of  tie 
Hudson.  Thus  the  “City  Library,”  doubly  theological,  had  attain*'' 
some  respectable  size,  and  the  corporation  devoted  a room  in  the  < 'ip 
Hall  to  its  proper  preservation.  As  Mr.  Sharpe  was  back  in  the  conn 
try,  he  was  made  custodian;  but  being  well  stricken  in  years  he  «1>,: 
not  long  li ve  to  attend  to  this  congenial  duty,  and  a fter  his  death  it' 
books  fell  into  sad  neglect,  in  the  month  of  March,  1754,  there  wee 
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t.,.rHhwat  an  evening  company  the  throe  brothers,  Philip,  Robert  IL, 
i|(q  william  Livingston;  with  John  Morin  Scott,  later  to  be  heard 
fpim;  William  Alexander  (afterward  General  and  Lord  Stirling  of 
patriot  army)  and  William  Smith.  Jr.  The  last  two  will  be  recog- 
nized as  sons  of  James  Alexander  and  William  Smith,  respect- 
ably. They  determined  to  start  a movement  to  fonml  a library  “ to- 
\v a rd  promoting  a spirit  of  inquiry  amon"  the  people,  by  a loan  of 
jM„,ks  to  non-subscribers.”  These  few  young  friends,  four  of  them 
graduates  of  Yale  College,  went  to  work  so  energetically  that  before 
d„.  end  of  March  six  hundred  pounds  had  been  raised.  Permission 
was  readily  obtained  from  the  Corporation  to  add  tin1  City  Library  to 
Hieir  own.  and  to  place  the  whole  in  a room  in  the  City  Hall. 

Taking  our  stand — anywhere  between  the  years  1743  and  1709— 
mi  the  heights  above  the  Brooklyn  ferry  we  could  have  taken  in  the 
whole  City  of  Yew  York  at  one  •••lance,  from  Peck  Slip  to  the  Battery. 
A few  scattered  houses  might,  have  been  seen  on  the  hills  back  of 
Corlaer's  Hook;  then  in  quick  succession  would  have  been  counted 
the  steeples  of  St.  George,  Brick  Presbyterian,  North  Dutch,  St. 
1 'a id's,  and  all  the  rest  down  to  the  one  in  Garden  Street.  Here  and 
there  an  elegant  mansion  might  have  been  picked  out — Walton’s, 
and  De  Peyster's,  in  Queen  Street;  possibly  De  Lancey's  on  Broad- 
way. Generally  the  houses  were  of  modest  elevation,  and  of  no 
wry  great  size,  but  all  very  neat.  Most  of  the  blocks  between  the  fort 
and  Hanover  Square  were  now  solidly  built  up;  east  of  Broadway  this 
feature  was  apparent  as  far  as  Wall  Street,  and  east  of  William 
Shoot  as  far  as  Golden  Hill,  the  continuation  of  John  Street;  or  even 
as  far  as  Fair  (Fulton)  Street.  But  west  of  Broadway  the  blocks  were 
sparsely  beset  all  the  way  from  the  fort  to  Chambers  Street,  and  in 
that  far-away  region  the  streets — Warren.  Murray,  Robinson  (Park 
Place),  Barclay,  and  Yesey — were  scarcely  more  than  laid  out  on 
paper.  In  1750  a line  of  palisades  extended  from  the  North  River 
to  the  East  River,  just  beyond  Chambers,  running  along  the  hill  that 
sloped  down  toward  the  Collect  Pond  (Tombs  Prison),  and  then  cut- 
ting through  some  of  the  laid-out  streets  on  the  east  side,  leaving  a 
few  clusters  of  dwellings  outside  the  defenses.  Who  could  expect, 
living,  say.  at  Park  Row  and  Pearl  Street,  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city  proper?  It  was  too  unreasonably  far  out  of  town! 
Ihit  within  the  palisades  there  were  several  large  vacant  spaces  even 
hi  1750.  For  instance,  the  entire  triangle  bounded  by  Fulton  Street. 
Park  Row.  and  Nassau  Street,  was  quite  innocent  of  habitations.  Sev- 
••ral  streets  were  now  paved;  Broadway  and  others  beset  with  trees. 
Altogether  the  appearance  of  the  town  was  quite  respectable. if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  enthusiastic  language  of  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
P*i‘itish  navy  writing  home  in  1750.  “ The  nobleness  of  the  town,"  he 
observed,  ‘‘surprised  me  more  than  the  fertile  appearance  of  the 
country.  I had  no  idea  of  finding  a place  in  America,  consisting  of 
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nearly  2,000  houses,  elegantly  built  of  brick,  raised  on  an  eminem. 
and  the  streets  paved  and  spacious,  furnished  with  commodious  l<t-  . 
[quays]  and  warehouses,  and  employing;  some  hundreds  of  vessel* 
its  foreign  trade1  and  fisheries — but  such  is  this  city  that  a very  few  . 
England  can  rival  it  in  its  show,  gentility,  and  hospitality.” 

Some  particularly  handsome  private  residences  deserve*  noth, 
The  finest  of  all  was  that  built  by  a.  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Willim 
Walton.  He  had  acquired  great  wealth  in  the  trade  with  the  Spanb 
colonies.  In  173S  Lieutenant-Oovernor  Clarke  had  written  of  him  ; 
England  that  he  was  the*  only  person  in  the  place  whom  the  Span 
iards  permit  to  trade  at  St.  Augustine.”  His  means  increasing  wii 
the  years  he  resolved  to  build  him  a house  in  keeping  therewith.  11 
was  living  on  Ilanover  Square,  but  he  selected  for  his  new  house 
spot  further  up  town,  on  a hill  along  the  line  of  Queen  (Pearl)  Street 

where  now  u. 
have  Frankii: 
Square,  and  t ! . 
numbers  324  c 
328  Pearl  Stive: 
Avill  pretty  neai 
ly  indicate  tin 
precise  locatim 
Here,  as  late 
18C>7,  a sign  si  i i 
announced  “ Tie 
Old  W a 1 t ..  i 
House,"  it  beiii. 
then  used  as 
boarding  - hon- 
or hotel  for  sail 
ors;  but  in  lvvl 
it  was  torn  down 
to  make  room 

for  business.  In  flu*  New  York  Mirror  of  March  17,  1832,  then*  is 
description  of  its  appearance  as  it  was  then:  “A  brick  chili" 
fifty  feet  in  front  and  three  stories  high,  built  with  Hoikin' 
bricks,  relieved  by  brownstone  water  tables,  lentils,  and  jam' 
The  superb  staircase  in  its  ample  hall,  with  mahogany  ham! 
rails  and  banisters,  by  age  as  dark  as  ebony,  would  not  disgrac 
a nobleman's  palace.”  A lady  who  had  seen  it  illuminated  in  cch* 
brntion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1700,  spoke  of  it  as  haviu_ 
tive  windows  in  front,  a double-pitched  roof  covered  with  tiles,  am 
a double  course  of  balustrades  thereon."  The  garden  extended  dow: 
the  hill  as  tar  as  the  river.  No  wonder  some  one  in  17C>2  referred  to  i’ 
as  **  th**  nonpareil  of  the  city.”  Mr.  Walton  lived  in  a style  suitab! 
to  his  dwelling-house,  so  that  the  dinners,  the  plate,  the  wines,  wee 
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i.itnl  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  prove  the  wealth  of  the  colonists 
‘ . 1 1 1 argument  for  their  taxation.  The  I)e  Lancers  also  had  tine 
.,.*idences.  Stephen  De  Lancev,  the  founder  of  the  family’s  fortune, 
nil  a noble  mansion  on  Broad  Street  on  the  corner  of  Dock 
p.-ail)  Street.  This  fell  to  Oliver  De  Lancev,  his  son,  and  became 
,t,-r  the  Fraunces  Tavern.  Stephen  De  Lancev  built  another  large 
,,iise  on  Broadway,  between  the  Trinity  churchyard  and  Cedar 
>mt*t.  This  became  the  property  of  his  son  James,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  still  later  was  transformed  into  the  “City  Hotel.” 
\hraham  De  Peyster  had  long  before  this  built  a broad  mansion  on 
tun-on  (Pearl)  Street,  just  opposite  Little  Queen  (Cedar)  Street.  It 
,».is  within  sound,  therefore,  of  that  beautiful  bell  which  he  had 
•rdered  cast  at  Amsterdam,  and  had  donated  to  the  Nassau  Street 
Gliureh;  and  which  still  rings  out  from  the  4Sth  Street  Collegiate 
church  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  life  in  New  York  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a colonial  capital.  From  the 
■.(midpoint  of  the  strictly  conservative  colonist,  who  would  never 
have  had  it  anything  else  but  a colonial  capital,  it  had  at  this  time 
rvached  a very  ideal  condition.  “ In  the  year  1752  New  York  was  in 
us  happiest  state,”  wrote  a loyalist  historian  afterward,  deploring 
severance  from  the  mother  country.  To  him  this  was  the  “ Golden 
Age  of  New  York,”  which  could  not  be  improved  upon.  “ The  colony 
was  extending  its  trade,  encouraging  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  culti- 
vating its  lands.  Its  inhabitants  were  daily  increasing  in  riches  and 
wealth  and  opulence.  They  were  at  the  same  time  laborious,  indus- 
trious, and  frugal,  lived  in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  though  with 
great  economy."  It  was  too  bad  that,  all  this  should  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  a struggle  for  independence,  but  there  are  some  that  do  not 
regret,  it  quite  so  much  as  honest  Judge  Thomas  Jones.  Perhaps  one 
reason  that  the  people  could  not  be  kept  contented  with  a meek  colo- 
nial condition,  in  which  they  might  be  happily  robbed,  and  prosper- 
ously trampled  upon,  was  that  newspapers  were  increasing  among 
them,  for,  of  course,  their  business  is  to  find  fault  with  all  existing 
things.  The  old  New  York  Gazette , as  already  stated,  was  taken 
tit  hand  by  James  Parker  in  174.3  and  published  under  the  name  of 
the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekl/t  Posthaji.  In  a conflict  of  au- 
thority between  (Minton  and  the  Assembly  in  1747,  James  Parker 
hold  I y defied  the  Governor.  But  when  the  Assembly  ordered  the 
arrest  of  him  and  his  partner  in  17515  for  having  criticised  sharply  the 
lH‘ople  of  some  of  the  upper  counties,  the  two  editors  very  meekly 
apologized  and  retracted  their  statements.  The  New  York  Jour- 
•"'</  held  on  to  life  until  1752,  but  it  must  have  been  somewhat  pre- 
* arions,  for  in  1751,  in  the  issue  of  February  25,  we  find  an  earnest  ap- 
ical to  the  “country  subscribers”  to  pay  their  arrears.  Some  of 
’ hem  were  behind  upward  of  seven  years.  “ Now,”  continues 
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voting  Zenger  with  much  pathos,  “ as  I have  served  them  so  long, 
think  it  is  time,  ay,  high  time,  too,  that  they  give  me  my  outset,  f, 
they  may  verily  believe  that  my  very  cloathes  (sic)  are  almost  w..f 
out.”  In  1740  the  Eveiiiny  Post  was  added  to  the  number  of  i 
citv  journals,  and  died  soon  from  a " looseness  in  grammar  and  c.i-: 
plications  in  ortliography.”  In  li52,  Hugh  Gaine,  printer  and  hm  , 
seller  at  the  sign  of  the  “ Bible  and  Crown,”  in  Hanover  Squam 
where  he  sold  theatre  tickets,  as  duly  recorded  in  Coopers  “ Satan- 
toe  ” — added  also  this  other  service  to  the  public  by  starting  a new- 
pa } ter,  which  he  gave  the  airy  title  of  the  New  1 oik  Mercery.  1 
was  well  conducted  and  won  fame  as  the  best  paper  in  the  m 
onies.  In  1703  the  name  was  changed  to  New  York  Cla.'cth  an-. 
Weekly  Mercury;  it  was  then  inclined  to  be  patriotic,  but  its  png 
tics  changed  with  the  advent  of  the  British  in  town.  Out  of  the  nm 
troversy  between  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  leaders  anent  i! 
control  of  Columbia  (King's)  College,  grew  the  establishment  of 


tributors  William  Livingston,  the  Lev.  Aaron  Burr,  President  »>: 
Princeton  College,  and  William  Alexander. 

The  sociability  and  hospitality  of  New  York  people  are  constant!.' 
spoken  of  by  those  whose  words  have  come  down  to  us  from  the- 
early  days.  It  was  their  uniform  testimony  that  New  York  was  on* 
of  the  most  social  places  in  the  world.  Smith,  the  historian,  tells  > ■ 
weekly  clubs  among  tin*  men.  and  doubtless  it  was  at  one  of  tlm- 
happy,  informal  meetings  in  March,  17.14,  of  which  he  writes,  that  tin 
project  of  the  Society  Library  was  started.  The  ladies,  he  says,  wee 
not  readers;  but  they  were  extremely  line  housekeepers,  which  In- 
is just  enough  to  ascribe  to  tin*  influence  of  Dutch  traditions.  Yet  t In 
ladies  enjoyed  “concerts  of  music,"  while  balls  and  receptions,  t • 
were  not  infrequent.  These  that  were  held  at  the  houses  of  tin*  great- 
were,  of  course,  exclusive.  But  there  were  also  those  of  a more  pubic 
and  promiscuous  sort,  which  were  held  usually  in  tin*  large  assembly 
■ or  reception-rooms,  called  “ Long  Booms,’’  of  the  principal  taverns 
and  frequently  a I so  in  the  spacious  hall  in  the  second  story  of  it*'' 


periodical  that  un- 
somewhat  of  the  name 
of  a magazine.  Ii  un- 
called the  Indcyemh  > 


WALTON  HOUSE— INTERIOR. 


Reflector.  Its  first  issm 
was  dated  Noveniln-i 
30,  1752,  but  its  /»;> 
came  out  as  early  a- 
October,  1753.  Its  lit*-: 
ary  standard  was  quii* 
in  advance  of  its  cm: 
temporaries,  and  ii 
counted  among  its  con 
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KovmI  Exchange  in  Bioad  Street.  It  is  stated  that  dancing  assem- 
blies were  held  once  a fortnight  during  the  winter  seasons.  Gayeties 
like  these  were  of  course  quite  in  keeping  with  the  city's  character  as 
.1  colonial  capital,  and  would  give  the  young  people  from  up  the  river 
.ill  the  polish  they  needed  in  the  elegancies  and  graces  of  society. 
Again,  as  a result  of  the  constant  presence  of  the  troops  in  the  city, 
ilicse  entertainments  were  supplemented  by  performances  on  the 
M;ige.  There  had  been  theatrical  performances  in  New  York  before 
iltis  period,  in  storehouses  on  the  wharves,  and  other  places.  In  1750, 
however,  something  more  nearly  like  a theater  was  begun  in  a barn- 
like structure  on  Kip  (Nassau)  (Street  not  far  from  the  Dutch  Church, 
u hich  had  belonged  to  Kip  Van  Dam,  and  could  hold  only  about  three 
hundred  people.  Here,  still,  in  November,  1753,  (Shakespearian  plays 
were  given,  followed  always  by  some  brief  farce.  It  was  then  called 
i lie  New  Theater,  so  that  the  place  first  occupied  in  1750  may  have 
been  enlarged  and  better  adapted  to  its  purposes.  A second  theater 
must  have  been  put  up  soon  after,  for  in  1751  the  deed' for  a lot  at  111 
Fulton  Street  mentions  that  its  situation  was  in  “ the  rear  of  the 
i heater-lot.”  This  brings  the  theater  at  17  -John  Street,  between 
I’.roadway  and  Nassau.  In  January,  1700,  Lieutenant-Governor  De 
Lancey  gave  permission  to  build  another  theater  in  Chapel  Street, 
near  Beckman.  In  November  it  was  ready  for  the  public,  a tragedy 
being  presented,  followed  by  a farce,  according  to  the  regulation- 
program  of  those  days.  Boxes  were  sold  for  8s.  Tickets  for  the  pit 
cost  5s,  for  the  galleries  3s.  But  the  population  of  New  York  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  this  advanced  state  of  “ capital  " existence.  When  Colden 
granted  a license  for  another  theater  in  Beckman  Street,  the  Assem- 
bly disapproved  of  his  act.  Mayor  Cruger  even  urged  the  passage  of 
a law  forbidding  theatrical  performances  altogether,  and  in  170(5  a 
mob  destroyed  the  Beckman  Street  theater. 

There  were  other  evidences  that  New  York  was  as  yet  quite  pro- 
vincial. however  much  of  a colonial  capital.  The  dress  was  modeled 
after  the  costumes  of  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Gentlemen  in  evening 
companies  wore  long-waisted  coats  of  velvet  of  various  colors,  em- 
broidered with  gold  or  silver  lace;  the  vests  were  long  and  of  brilliant 
patterns  and  hues;  small  clothes  of  rich  stuff,  silk  stockings,  with  dia- 
mond. or  gold,  or  silver  buckled  shoes.  There  was  of  course  the 
peruke  upon  the  head,  and  the  handsome,  straight  rapier  by  the  side. 
Tin*  holies  dressed  their  hair  low  or  high,  whatever  the  latest  mode 
'h-manded;  wore  stiff-laced  bodices,  high-heeled  colored  shoes,  or  slip- 
pers of  the  daintiest  make.  They  carried  costly  fans.  Yet  while  these 
fashions  remind  one  of  polite  circles  “ at  home,"  there  is  something 
suggestively  bucolic  about  the  fact  that  when,  in  1757.  the  wife  of 
General  Gates  was  seen  riding  abroad  in  a riding-habit  such  as  Eng- 
lish ladies  were  accustomed  to  wear,  people  raised  their  hands  in 
holy  horror,  saying  that  she  wore"  men’s  clothes,"  and  protested  that 
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“ the  manners  of  the  times  did  not  admit  of  such  female  display.” 
serious  drawback  to  the  city's  growth  in  good  social  material  was  tl„. 
abominable  practice  of  the  transportation  of  criminals  to  which  tin- 
mother  country  was  addicted.  There  were  bitter  complaints  in  ih,- 
/ ndependent  Reflector  on  this  subject,  the  transportation  of  felons 
to  the  colonies  being  freely  characterized  as  an  outrage  to  the  decent 
element  there— relieving  one  part  of  tin*  British  dominions  from  th, 
plagues  of  mankind,  to  cast  them  upon  another.  The  climate  of 
the  city  was  so  good  that  to  this  cause  was  attributed  the  fact  that  so 
few  suicides  occurred  there.  Nevertheless,  the  increasing  population, 
without  sanitary  precautions  on  the  basis  of  the  best  scientific  knowl- 
edge, entailed  upon  New  York,  as  upon  cities  in  Europe,  frequent  visi 
tat  ions  of  the  pestilence.  It  was  lamented  that  there  were  such  loose 
regulations  about  physicians.  “ We  have  no  law  to  protect  the  lives 
of  the  King's  subjects,”  writes  William  Smith,  Jr.,  about  the  year 
17(52,  “ from  the  malpractice  of  pretenders."  Any  man  might  set  up 
for  a physician,  or  apothecary,  or  surgeon.  No  candidates  for  these 
important  professions  were  examined,  licensed,  or  sworn.  In  17.':: 
New  York  had  forty  doctors,  and  the  Independent  Reflector. 
taking  up  this  question  of  public  interest  also,  recommended  earn- 
estly that  regulations  should  be  established  to  save  the  people  from 
quacks.  In  17(H)  rigid  provisions  of  that  kind  were  enacted  by  the 
Provincial  Assembly. 

The  capital,  with  English  gentlemen  in  it,  officials,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  withal,  plenty  of  the  fair  sex  tinged  with  English  notions  of 
what  was  an  fait — could  hardly  fail  to  have  racing  among  its  attrac- 
tions. A race  track  was  laid  out  in  1712  on  the  Church  property 
where  the  Astor  House  now  stands,  and  eight  years  later  it  was  still 
there,  for  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.'s  horse  won  a prize  from  live  entries. 
There  was  a racecourse  also  at  Greenwich  in  1753,  on  Admiral  War 
ren’s  estate,  Oliver  De  Lancey  being  in  charge  of  the  “events."  A 
third  course  was  laid  out  at  Harlem.  Meanwhile  the  track  at  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island,  was  still  very  popular.  “ Society  ” in  chairs  and 
chaises  crossed  the  ferry  on  the  day  before  the  races  and  spent  the 
night  in  taverns  conveniently  near.  In  May,  1750,  it.  was  estimated 
that  as  many  as  a thousand  horses  had  collected  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  1750  there  was  a famous  boat  race  on  the  river.  Sixteen  whale- 
boats had  gathered  at  New  York,  all  from  (’ape  Cod.  Those  were 
manned  by  fishermen  who  had  been  engaged  to  do  bateau-service  on 
the  Canada  waters,  in  the  campaign  then  planning.  One  of  these 
boats,  manned  by  six  men,  was  pitted  against  a boat  manned  by  six 
of  New  York's  best  oarsmen.  But  it  was  hard  to  cope  with  such 
sturdy  knights  of  the  oar  as  tin*  men  from  < ’apt*  < ’od,  who  were  in  con 
stant  and  hard  practice  all  their  lives  long.  They  easily  beat  tin*  men 
of  the  city. 

In  the  early  months  of  175(5  our  little  colonial  capital  was  thrown 
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Into  ii  flutter  of  pleasant  excitement  by  the  arrival  of  a very  impor- 
i ;l ut  personage,  who  was  worth  more  than  all  tin*  royal  Governors 
,iure  Burnet  put  together,  with  a few  generals  like  Loudoun  and 
Abercrombie  into  the  bargain.  The  fame  of  the  hero  of  “ Bradilock's 
, I, -feat  " had  cone  through  all  the  colonies,  since  that  melancholy 
,.Vent  on  tin*  banks  of  the  Mommgahela,  -Tilly  1),  1755.  “ Your  name," 
« rote  some  one  from  Philadelphia,  “ is  more  talked  of  in  Philadelphia 
t Ini  ii  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  army."  We  refer  of  course  to 
George  Washington,  now  Colonel  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the 
Virginia  militia.  A captain  of  tin*  regular  army,  with  a company  of 
thirty  men  under  him,  claimed  to  outrank  the  Militia-Colonel,  making- 
considerable  trouble  for  Washington  in  conducting  his  operations 


against  hostile  1 mlians  on  t Ik*  borders.  So  he  resolved  to  come  North 
and  have  this  vexatious  question  of  rank  settled  once  for  all.  The 
successor  of  Braddock  was  Major-General  Shirley,  whose  headquar- 
ters were  at  Poston,  and  Washington  determined  to  visit  this  officer 
in  person,  and  got.  his  decision.  On  February  4,  1750,  thus  a few 
weeks  before  hi*  completed  his  twenty-third  year,  he  and  two  com- 
panions started  from  Mt.  Vernon.  They  traveled  on  horseback,  and 
each  was  attended  by  a mounted  black  servant.  The  party  stopped  at 
Philadelphia,  and  were  received  there  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
next  stop  was  at.  New  York  City.  It  must,  have  created  quite  a sensa- 
tion in  the  town  to  behold  three  mounted  officers  and  three  servants 
behind  them,  clattering  through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  the  Black 
Horse  Tavern,  on  Garden  Street  near  Broad,  or  to  the  Koval  Oak  on 
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Broadway,  below  Exchange  Place.  Or  perhaps  Washington  Avas  cn 
tertained  at  the  home  of  his  friend  Beverley  Robinson,  the  son  <>f 
Speaker  John  Robinson,  of  flu*  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  Tin -i 
was  a house  on  the  corner  of  Park  Place  and  Broadway  at  that  tim, 
and  tin*  street  running;  to  the  river  was  not  known  by  the  modem 
name,  but  is  called  Robinson  Street  on  a map  of  1750.  Possiblv 
young-  Robinson  was  living  there.  He  had  married  a wealthy  New 
York  lady,  a daughter  of  Adolphus  Phil  ipse,  the  prominent  merchant, 
landholder  and  councilor.  The  cavalcade  must  have  excited  con 
siderable  attention.  Washington’s  figure  was  a splendid  one,  in  size 
and  proportion  beyond  ordinary  men,  and  his  horses  were  always  of 
the  finest  breed  and  form.  The  three  young  officers  were  gorgeous  in 
their  colonial  uniforms,  sword  knots  of  gold  and  scarlet,  hats  of  the 
latest  fashion,  glittering  with  gold  lace.  Upon  the  housings  of  man 
and  master  was  embroidered  the  Washington  crest.  They  wore  flow- 
ing  military  cloaks,  adorned  with  gold  lace.  The  servants  too  were 
richly  attired:  what  in  the  masters’  accouterment  was  gold-laced. 
Avas  silver-laced  for  them,  and  Washington’s  was  in  complete  liven 
corresponding  to  the  color  of  the  arms  of  his  house. 

After  a brief  stay  the  party  sped  along  out  of  town  by  the  Boaattv 
Road,  through  Harlem  and  so  on  to  Kingsbridge  on  their  way  to  Bos- 
ton. But  off  a little  from  the  road,  standing  high  on  the  bluffs  be- 
yond the  Village  of  Harlem  and  commanding  a wide  vi'cav  of  the 
country  beyond  the  river,  stood  a handsome  country  house.  We  will 
come  across  it  later  as  the  Morris  House,  again  later  as  the  Jumel 
Mansion,  and  as  such  we  can  go  and  look  at  it  as  it  stands  in  its  origi- 
nal position  on  101st  Street,  near  St.  Nicholas  .V venue.  This  was  the 
country  seat  of  P.oA'erley  Robinson,  and.  of  course,  the  party  must  hall 
here.  Washington’s  mission  at  Boston  was  accomplished  after  a stay 
of  ten  days,  the  commander  of  thirty  men  being  put  into  his  proper 
place.  He  and  his  friends  then  started  back  for  home.  A second  time 
they  stopped  at  New  York;  but  Ave  read  of  no  second  sojourn  at  Phila- 
delphia. Was  it  then  true  that  the  impressionable  Washington,  al- 
ready hit  hard  by  the  arrows  of  Cupid  on  more  than  one  previous 
occasion,  was  smitten  by  one  of  the  Noav  York  belles?  Mary  Philipse. 
stately,  beautiful,  and  wealthy,  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Beverley  Robin- 
son, and  Washington  must  have  been  thrown  familiarly  into  her  so- 
ciety. Hence  tradition  has  it  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  but  that 
she  declined  his  addresses.  She  must  have  been  obdurate  indeed. 
Washington  had  all  the  graces  of  person  to  attract  the  female  eye. 
and  his  fame  for  unparalleled  bravery  in  the  field  was  in  the  mouth  of 
all  the  colony.  His  character  too  was  of  the  finest  and  loftiest  qual- 
ity. It  seems  as  if  he  must  have  been  irresistible.  Perhaps  he  made 
no  advances:  the  Philipse  blood  was  not  inclined  to  pulsate  vigor- 
ously on  the  side  of  the  people  against  the  crown,  and  even  then  inti 
mntions  of  that  loyalism  Avliich  bade  her  finally  marry  Captain  Roger 
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Morris,  an  English  officer,  and  prefer  exile  to  England  to  independ- 
ence in  America,  may  have  cropped  out.  Such  was  her  reputation  for 
>t length  of  mind,  that  some  one  ventured  to  say  that  if  Washington 
l,ad  married  her  lie  would  never  have  fought  on  the  side  of  the  pa- 
triots. This  is  all  conjecture,  of  course,  and  very  doubtful  at  that. 
It  may  have  been  this  very  attitude  of  mind  which  prevented  cordi- 
ality and  affinity  between  two  young  people  otherwise  so  hand- 
somely matched.  In  March,  175(5,  he  was  back  in  Virginia  over- 
whelmed with  work,  and  though  rallied  about  Miss  IMiilipse,  and 
warned  that  Captain  Morris  was  about  to  capture  her,  Ik*  serenely 
kept  on  in  tin*  line  of  duty,  with  no  evidences  of  a broken  heart. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  in  the  autumn  of  1752  an  important 
change  in  the  calendar  was  made  by  the  English  authorities  for  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies.  The  ten  days  dropped  out  of  the  calendar  by 
Pope  Gregory  in  1584, — the  accumulations  of  a slight  error  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  length  of  the  year, — had  not  heretofore  been  recog- 
nized by  England  as  it  had  been  on  the  Continent,  and  they  had  ac- 
cordingly grown  to  eleven  days.  They  were  now  ordered  dropped 
Iw'tween  September  2 and  14,  so  as  to  advance  England's  dates  of 
record  and  harmonize  them  with  those  of  other  civilized  nations.  At 
the  same  time  the  year  was  decreed  to  begin  on  January  1,  instead  of 
on  March  25  or  27,  as  before,  which  had  always  necessitated  a double 
marking  of  the  year-number  during  those  nearly  three  months.  One 
wonders  whether  Washington  celebrated  his  birthday  on  the  22d  or 
on  the  lltli  of  February,  during  his  visit  to  New  York  and  Boston. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PREPARING  FOR  INDEPENDENCE. 


ELL  might.  the  corporation  of  the  “ancient  city”  of  New 
York  pay  compliments  to  General  Amherst  and  present 
him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Prosperity  was  bound 
to  visit  her  citizens  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  threat 


of  the  North  removed  and  the  seas  cleared  of  the  preying  enemy.  The 
progress  of  the  war,  however,  had  only  made  the  people  of  New  York 
better  acquainted  with  their  own  importance  in  the  guidance  of  legis- 
lation. They  had  not  lost  sight  for  a moment  of  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple had  a voice  in  the  administration  of  government,  because  they, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Assembly,  held  the  purse-strings. 
Cornbury's  rascality  had  taught  them  this  useful  lesson.  They  had 
assumed  the  right  to  vote  appropriations  in  order  to  save  tin*  treas- 
ury: to  keep  it  up  now  was  to  save  the  State. 

The  war  against  the  French  and  Indians  of  Canada  had  had  a glori- 
ous issue,  but  it  had  caused  a vast  increase  of  England’s  public  debt, 
which  now  attained  the  alarming  figure  of  one  hundred  and  fortv 
millions  of  pounds.  To  meet  this  heavy  obligation  England  had  not'd 
of  drawing  upon  her  resources  in  every  quarter  of  the  empire.  Cer- 
tainly she  might  confidently  look  to  America  for  support  in  this  par- 
ticular. Her  colonies  there  were  perhaps  more  directly  and  largely 
benefited  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  and  the  conquest  of  Canada 
than  any  other  part,  of  the  English  dominions.  They  had  borne  a 
noble  part  in  the  conflict,  having  furnished  no  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  No  one  appreciated  more  keenly  than  Pitt,  the  states- 
man to  whose  sagacity  the  present  results  were  mainly  due,  how  im- 
portant was  the  share  contributed  by  the  colonial  forces  to  those  re- 
sults and  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom.  Yet  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  they  should  now  also  bear  a part  in  the  burden  of  debt.  No  valid 
objection  could  have  been  brought  against  this  proposition:  no  lawful 
complaint  would  have  been  made  against  the  carrying  into  effect  of 
any  such  purpose.  It  all  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done. 

It  was  not  apt  t.o  be  well  or  wisely  done  under  the  King  now  upon 
the  throne.  George  TIL  had  begun  to  reign  only  a year  or  so  before 
this.  It  was  his  aim  not  only  to  reign,  but  also  to  govern.  “ Tie  a 
king,  George,”  had  been  the  constant  admonition  of  his  mother,  from 
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!iis  bo v hood  uj*.  lie  had  hardly  intelligence  enough  to  comprehend 
that  personal  government  had  become  out  of  date  since  Janies  LI.’s 
'light,  and  the  “ l*i  1 i of  Bights  ” under  which  William  III.  consented 
oi  sit  upon  the  throne.  Yet  by  a peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
.lances  he  was  actually  enabled  to  reproduce  something  of  the  state 
. ,f  things  he  desired.  Men  had  their  price  in  that  day,  and  parties 
wen*  ready  to  split  up  after  standing  nearly  a century.  Nevertheless 
it  seemed  as  if  tin*  region  where  tin*  most  distinct  assertion  of  the 
King’s  personal  will  could  be  most  safely  made,  would  be  England's 
colonies  on  the  American  continent.  Here  certain  crown  preroga- 
tives had  been  clearly  usurped,  without  Bills  of  Eights  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  seized  in  moments  of  exigency,  and  held  on  to  only  upon  the 
practical  but  yet  rather  unconstitutional  basis  that  possession  is  nine 
points  in  law.  “ It  is  historically  correct,”  says  Prof.  John  Fiske, 
-peaking  of  George  III.,  “ to  regard  him  as  the  person  chiefly  respon- 
sible’’ in  bringing  on  the  American  devolution.  " For  him,  as  well 
as  for  the  colonies  it  was  a desperate  struggle  for  political  existence. 
He  was  glad  to  force  on  the  issue  in  America  rather  than  in  England, 
because  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  enlist  British  local  feeling 
against  the  Americans  as  a remote  set  of  rebels,  with  whom  English- 
men had  no  interests  in  common,  and  thus  obscure  the  real  nature  of 
the  issue.  The  victory  of  tin*  Americans  put  an  end  to  the  personal 
government  of  the  King." 

The  English  statesmen  had  quickly  seen  what  it  meant  when  the 
Assembly  of  New  York,  under  Cornbury.  had  taken  upon  themselves 
to  vote  government  supplies  only  from  year  to  year,  to  vote  no  sala- 
ries to  officers  except  by  name,  as  well  as  to  elect  their  own  Treasurer. 
It  rained  instructions  to  every  Boyal  Governor  since,  insisting  upon 
the  abandonment  of  such  practices.  Lord  Lovelace  had  to  meet  the 
tirst  brunt  of  the  refusal  which  grew  only  the  more  determined  as  the 
demands  were  repeated,  and  as  the  urgency  of  the  rulers  at  home  con- 
vinced the  colonists  more  thoroughly  of  the  value  of  the  prerogative 
they  had  seized.  Hunter  and  Burnet,  men  of  liberal  sentiments, 
struggled  with  more  or  less  grace  to  be  loyal  to  their  instructions, 
t’osby  trampled  upon  the  most  clearly  established  colonial  rights,  but 
'"uhl  do  nothing  with  this,  and  so  the  Assembly  was  neither  called 
nor  dissolved,  and  legislation  and  appropriation  were  paralyzed  to- 
gether. Gov.  Clinton,  imagining  he  was  still  the  commander  of  a 
ship,  was  kept  in  a continual  turmoil  by  vain  efforts  to  make  his  in- 
junctions tell.  Poor  Osborn  was  driven  to  despair  and  suicide,  but 
*h<*  Assembly  could  not  be  moved  from  their  position,  and  thereby 
'"inmit  political  suicide.  George  TIL  thought  it  was  high  time*  to  put 
:,ii  end  to  this  persistent,  high-handed  disregard  of  the  instructions 
~lven  to  Boyal  Governors.  Neither  he  nor  his  ministers  did  or  would 
M‘v  the  unwisdom  of  coercion.  They  did  not  appreciate  t hat  this  prac- 
whatever  might  have  been  its  origin,  after  being  tin*  vogue  for 
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more  than  half  a century,  had  better  be  recognized  as  a right.  After 
all,  the  colonists  were  British  subjects,  and,  respecting  these  preroga- 
tives of  legislation,  they  stood  upon  the  precise  ground  of  subjects  at 
home.  If  money  had  to  be  raised  in  tin*  colonies  to  maintain  the  em- 
pire as  now  extended,  or  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  great  debt,  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  done  so  along  the  lines  hitherto  fob 
lowed  in  the  administration  of  the  colonial  funds.  There  can  lu*  no 
doubt  there  would  have  been  a generous  and  cheerful  response.  Sm-h 
had  been  made  to  every  appeal  for  the  frequent  and  usually  abortive 
Canadian  campaigns,  from  that  of  1710  to  the  last.  There  was  tin* 
warmest  feeling  of  affection,  even  of  deference  and  devotion,  toward 
the  home  country.  Benjamin  Franklin  truly  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  feeling  of  the  colonists  everywhere  was  the  best 
in  the  world.  . . . They  were  led  by  a thread.  They  had  not  onl\ 

a respect  but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs 
and  manners.” 

Instead,  then,  of  going  to  work  in  the  proper  way.-  depending  upon 
this  almost  devout  loyalty,  and  recognizing  the  methods  that  had 
grown  to  be  rights,— quite  the  contrary  was  done.  To  reach  the  rea- 
sonable and  commendable  object  of  subsidies  or  appropriations  or  a 
revenue,  all  former  concessions  were  withdrawn,  and  all  the  ac- 
customed practices  of  legislation  upon  the  model  of  the  Parliament  at 
home,  were  swept  away.  This  was  sowing  the  wind,  and  the  whirl- 
wind was  soon  ready  for  the  reaping.  It  was  announced  by  Ha- 
lving's ministers  that  disobedience  to  the  instructions  would  u<> 
longer  be  tolerated.  The  Assemblies  could  not  be  allowed  to  limit  tla- 
supplies  in  amount  or  time,  nor  even  to  discuss  them  at  all,  but  were 
simply  to  vote  them  as  demanded.  The  colonies  would  be  taxed 
directly  by  Parliament.  A civil  list  must  be  voted  first  of  all,  thus 
making  utterly  independent  of  the  will  or  criticism  of  the  people's 
representatives,  the  governors,  judges,  and  all  other  royal  officers. 
Moreover,  after  this,  tenure  of  these  offices  was  to  depend  solely  upon 
the  King's  pleasure  without  regard  to  behavior.  To  make  this 
scheme  most  steadily  effective,  the  disturbing  element  of  possible  ap- 
peals to  earlier  grants  and  instruments  was  to  be  removed : that  is.  all 
the  colonial  charters  were  to  be  annulled  at  one  fell  sweep.  The  old 
navigation  laws,  so  rigorous  and  galling  that  they  had  been  regular!' 
evaded  under  every  governor,  were  to  be  put  into  rigid  execution.  Fi- 
nally. in  order  to  secure  obedience  to  these  various  measures,  a stand 
ing  army  was  to  be  stationed  and  maintained  in  America. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  what  an  effect  such  a program  of  adminis- 
tration would  have  upon  a people  accustomed  to  all  the  essential 
parts  of  self-government  for  over  fifty  years.  Tt  is  an  exceedingly 
superficial  view  of  the  situation  that  the  historian  Lucky  display- 
when  he  says  that  all  that  Pitt  wanted  to  do  was  to  establish  an  arm.' 
of  ten  thousand  men  for  the  protection  of  tin*  colonists,  and  that  he 
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.*s,.,l  them  to  contribute  to  its  support  only  about  £100,000,  or  a third 
/ ,|ic  cost  of  its  maintenance.  1 *i 1 1 in  the  first  place  had  nothin”-  to 
with  the  measures  just  mentioned.  It  required  men  of  other  and 
caliber  to  propose  such  outrages  upon  free  subjects.  While  to 
. i,  h measures  as  described  above. — however  mildly  administered, 
, .never  materially  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  however  lightly 
>-  aring  upon  their  pockets, — the  colonists  could  not.  consent  and  re- 
nin worthy  of  freedom.  The  whole  case  was  well  put  by  John  Morin 
>,  .dt.  whom  we  met  as  one  of  those  young  friends  who  founded  the 
Soeiefy  Library  in  17.14.  and  of 
ttliem  we  shall  frequently  hear 
.miid  the  agitations  soon  to  be 
rvcorded.  In  an  article  in  one  of  the 
..urnals  of  the  day  he  wrote:  “ If 
? lie  interest  of  the  mother  country 
itnl  her  colonies  cannot  be  made  to 
mincide;  if  the  same  constitution 
..in not  take  place  in  both;  if  the 
welfare  of  the  mother  country 
necessarily  requires  a sacrifice  of 
j lie  most  valuable  natural  rights 
<>f  l Ik*  colonies,  their  right  of  mak- 
ing their  own  laws  and  disposing 
><f  their  own  property  by  represen- 
tatives of  their  own  choosing. — then 
the  connection  between  them  ought 
t"  cense,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must 
inevitably  cease.” 

The  doubtful  honor  of  having 
suggested  to  the  English  Govern- 
rneid  the  idea  of  taxing  the  colo- 
nies by  compelling  the  use  of 
'tamped  paper  in  all  legal  and  mer- 
1 ;t n t ill*  transactions,  as  well  as  for 
marriage  licenses. — -belongs  to 

hieiilenant-Ciovernor  Clarke.  It  provincial  seal. 

'as  not  acted  upon  at  his  sugges- 

'ion.  but  the  times  were  ripe  for  it  now.  On  March  !),  17<»4,  notice 
Has  given  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Orenville.  the  Prime  Minister,  that  a 
’•ill  would  be  introduced  shortly  providing  for  the  raising  of  a revenue 
T"iu  America  by  stamped  paper.  The  New  York  Assembly  led  the 
••! her  Colonial  Assemblies  in  petitions  to  King  and  Parliament,  beg- 
-itig  that  such  a direct  infringement  upon  their  liberties  lx*  not  per- 
h*t rated.  The  King's  Privy  Council  advised  him  to  place  these  peti- 
* i“»is  before  Parliament.  Put  in  his  effort  “ to  be  King,"  he  acted  on 
is  own  counsel,  and  did  not  present  them.  Nearly  a year  after  Gren- 
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villa’s  Holier  tin*  Stamp  Art  was  introeluceel.  It  passed  the  Goman. i,. 
on  Ee*bruary  7.  17(i5.  went  sailing  through  the  Lords  without  ih*bnt. 
and  on  March  22.  1 7(i5.  receiv(»<l  the  Kind's  signature'  and  became  hiu 
In  April  the  news  of  passage  and  signature  reached  New  York  ( 'it v. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  at  this  juncture  the  Chief  Maoist r;n 
should  have  been  held  by  one  so  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  bl- 
own people,  ('olden's  career  as  Lieutenant-Governor  presents  a n 
markable  record.  The  post  was  advocated  as  a permanent  one  h. 
Clinton  with  the  idea  of  bestowing  it  on  him.  But  it  did  not  come  a. 
him  until  a year  after  tin*  death  of  James  De  Lancey,  or  in  1 7 1 . i 
Three  months  later  General  Monckton  arrived  to  assume  the  Govn 
norship.  But  he  soon  left,  and  Golden  was  in  power  again  for  a f.*u 
months,  or  till  June,  17(52.  Monckton  came  back  and  ruled  fora  year, 
when  Golden  assumed  the  duties  of  administration  from  June  2v 
17(53,  to  November  13,  17(55.  On  that  day  Sir  Henry  Moore  becaim- 
Governor.  He  elie*d  in  September,  1 7 (50,  when  Golden  again  officiated 
for  thirteen  months,  or  until  October  19,  1770.  Earl  Dunmore,  ap 
pointed  to  succeed  Moore,  remained  only  about  nine  months,  when  la 
became  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  William 
Try  on,  in  July,  1771.  Tryon  went  to  England  in  1774,  on  a leave  of 
absence,  when  once  more  Golden  took  up  the  reins  of  government 
until  his  return,  or  from  April,  1774,  to  June,  1775.  He  then  finalb 
retired  to  his  country-seat  near  Flushing.  L.  I.,  and  died  in  177(5  at  lin- 
age of  eighty-eight.  Golden  was  a thorough  Tory  to  the  end.  A I 
though  opposed  to  some  of  ( Minton’s  most  despotic  tactics,  he  himself, 
in  the  contiict  between  tin*  people  and  the  royal  prerogative,  became 
a stanch,  uncompromising  upholder  of  the  latter,  thereby  makiw- 
himself  thoroughly  unpopular.  He  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a men'- 
ll re  which  struck  at  the  most  cherished  and  vital  rights  of  freeborn 
Englishmen,  advising  that  appeals  be  allowed  from  the  verdicts  of 
juries,  to  be  decided  in  England.  The  most  conservative  of  tin*  coin 
nists  were  justly  alarmed  at  such  an  innovation.  From  all  sides  pe- 
titions were  addressed  to  the  Ministers  against,  the  proposition,  an 
so  oppressive  was  the  scheme  that  even  the  King  and  his  Councilor- 
in  their  present  temper  dared  not  impose  it  on  the  colonies.  MMir' 
decided  that  there  could  be  no  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  a jury.  Tie- 
attitude  of  Golden  was  all  the  more  discouraging  from  the  fact  tlm’ 
he  was  so  closely  identified  with  the  colony  and  all  its  interests. 

No  wonder  then  that  he  entirely  misrepresented  the  attitude  "r 
spirit  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  " 1 am  fully  persuaded/'  he  wrote  .1 
month  after  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the'  Stamp  Act  had  come  1“ 
Now  York,  ‘‘the  People  of  this  Province1  will  epiietlv  submit  to  tG 
King’s  ele-terminat  ion,  whatewer  it  be."  What  he  lemrned  of  elisa tl » < 
tie »n  lie*  ase-ribe*d  te » a mere'  faction.  But  it  was  metre'  than  that,  as  G 
had  cause*  soetn  te>  know.  The*  burst  etf  indignation  anil  resentmeu' 
was  universal  throughout  the'  colonie*s.  And  New  York  was  not  1"' 
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,i„|.  As  some  one  says,  she  did  not  wait,  for  inspiration  or  leader - 
.t,jp  from  elsewhere.  Colden  also  saw  this,  and  wrote  to  the  British 
..vrrnment:  **  Whatever  happens  in  fids  place  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  the  other  colonies.”  The  united  sentiment  that  resistance 
n,n>t  he  made  to  the  attempt  now  pending  to  tax  the  colonies  in  de- 
juiicc  ot  their  rights  and  against  their  custom,  bore  fruit  in  a sug- 
^..^lion  that  went  from  one  legislative  body  to  the  other,  it  was  to 
; In-  rlfect  that  a Congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies  be  called 
i.i  discuss  the  Stamp  Act,  and  take  measures  to  prevent  its  execution. 
Hi  dune  and  July,  17*53,  news  came  of  the  appointment  of  Agents  for 
t hr  distribution  of  stamped  paper,  and  also  that  on  November  1,  17*53, 
the  Act  itself  would  go  into  effect.  This  only  stimulated  the  scheme 
,.f  a Congress,  and  it  was  appointed  for  October  7,  so  as  to  give  ample 
lime  for  the  discussion  of  methods  for  opposing  the  Act  before  it  went 
into  force.  The  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  was  New  York  City, 
.is  the  most  central  in  location. 

.Much  of  this  determined  opposition  and  aroused  sentiment  as  well 
as  organized  movement  was  due  to  a body  of  agitators  known  as  the 
••  Sons  of  Liberty.”  The  term  originated,  as  historians  uniformly  tell 
us,  with  Col.  Barre,  the  companion  of  Wolfe  in  the  Quebec  campaign, 
lie  had  been  favorably  impressed  with  the  conduct  of  the  Americans 
in  that  undertaking,  and  always  remained  their  friend  and  defender. 
Townshend  in  the  course  of  a.  speech  on  the  colonies  in  Parliament 
had  made  the  remark  that  the  Americans  were  “ children  planted  by 
the  care  of  (Ireat  Britain.”  At  the  close  of  the  speech  Barre  leaped 
to  his  feet,  and  in  an  impassioned  defense  repudiated  that  statement, 
and  retorted  that  the  Americans  were  “Sons  of  Liberty.”  This 
phrase  struck  a sympathetic  cord  in  the  colonies,  and  the  agitators 
for  resistance  to  proposed  oppressions  selected  that  name  as  a term 
of  honor.  This  is  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  usually  given; 
yet  some  writers  make  mention  of  “ Sons  of  Liberty  ” as  active  in  the 
defense  of  Zenger  in  his  famous  trial,  the  procuring  of  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton being  due  to  them.  They  were  also  called  “ Liberty  Boys  ” at 
limes.  There  are  no  clear  evidences  of  their  organization  into  socie- 
ties until  they  had  been  operating  for  some  time,  because  their  pro- 
ceedings were  in  a measure  kept  secret,  and  their  earlier  exploits 
mostly  conducted  under  cover  of  night.  Many  of  them  maintained  a 
discussion  of  public  questions  in  the  journals  of  tin*  day,  the  articles 
being  signed,  as  was  then  the  custom,  by  pseudonyms.  The  Sons  of 
Liberty  represented  perhaps  the  rather  more  violent  or  radical  wing 
of  the  popular  partv,  and  it  needed  at  times  the  restraining  hand  of 
Hi  e more  moderate  patriots  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety or  wisdom.  Societies  seem  to  have  sprung  up  spontaneously 
in  every  colony,  who  established  communication  among  themselves 
for  tlu*  purpose  of  concerted  action.  In  January,  17*5*5,  these  plans 
f"r  an  association  on  an  intercolonial  basis  had  assumed  definite 
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shape,  ami  now  also  the  precaution  of  secrecy  ceased  to  be  observe.! 
The  leadeis  ot  the  New  York  Sons  of  Liberty  were  men  of  force  n. 
several  ways.  We  find  familiar  names  among  them.  Among  ig, 
more  moderate  men  were  William  Smith  and  William  Livings!. ,1; 
the  former  the  son  of  the  lawyer  disbarred  in  the  Zenger  case.  .Join. 
Morin  Scott,  another  lawyer,  and  also  a graduate  of  Yale,  as  were  to 
others,  was  t lie  author  of  several  trenchant  articles  in  the  new.-, 
papers,  usually  signed  " Freeman,"  boldly  deducing  the  logical  n. 
cessity  of  independence  from  existing  conditions,  lie  leaned  i., 
ward  the  more  violent  counsels.  A picturesque  character  was  C;q. 
tain  Isaac  Sears:  he  came  to  be  called  “ King  Sears”  in  connection 
with  his  exploits  as  a leader  among  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  In  IT.'.'j 
when  in  command  of  a privateer  sloop  of  only  fourteen  guus,  he  fear 
lessly  attacked  a French  ship  of  twenty-four.  Lie  grappled  with  hi> 
superior  quarry  three  times,  when  they  were  separated  by  a gal.- 
A man  of  such  resolution  would  be  apt  to  engage  in  enterprises  in- 
quiring courage,  and  the  times  offered  many  such:  John  Lamb  wa> 
another  leader,  who  championed  their  cause  as  member  of  the  As 
sembly;  and  still  another  hero  was  Alexander  McDougall,  of  whom 
mote  anon.  Among  the  earliest  enterprises  indicating  organization 
among  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York  was  the  rescue  of  some  im 
pressed  seamen.  The  practice  of  impressment,  as  we  have  had  oecu 
sion  to  mention  more  than  once,  was  always  hotly  resented  by  Un- 
people of  New  Y'ork.  At  the  present  time  it.  was  but  adding  fuel  to 
the  flames  to  engage  in  such  attempts.  In  17(54  four  fishermen  wen- 
one  day  taken  from  their  boat  in  the  Bay,  and  compelled  to  enlist  on 
board  of  a British  man-of-war  lying  in  Harbor.  The  next  evening  tin- 
captain  of  the  ship  came  ashore,  doubtless  without  the  least  though! 
of  being  molested.  He  soon  discovered  his  mistake.  A party  of  men 
met  him  at  the  wharf,  took  quiet  possession  of  his  person,  ami 
marched  him  to  the  Merchants’  Coffee  House  in  Wall  Street,  when- 
he  was  compelled  to  sign  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  the  four  fisher 
men.  Another  party  had  in  the  mean  time  dragged  the  captain's  boa! 
on  shore  and  bearing  it  in  triumph  to  the  green  on  the  Commons,  ting 
made  a bonfire  of  it  there. 

The  summer  of  17(55  passed  away  and  November  1 was  drawing 
near  apace,  when  on  Monday,  October  7,  gathered  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  of  the  City  Hall  at  New  York  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  cal!<>l 
for  that  date.  Twenty-tight  members  took  their  seats.  The  del'' 
gates  had  in  most  cases  been  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Assemblies. 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  had  none  present,  because  their  Assem 
blit's  had  been  prorogued.  The  Governor  of  Georgia  had  forbithh-n 
the  Assembly  to  send  delegates.  New  Hampshire  was  not  able  i" 
send  any.  The  New  York  Assembly  was  not  called  together  b> 
Golden  and  could  not  appoint,  representat  i ves,  but  the  committee  1 1 mi 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  other  colonies  were  admitted  u> 
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members  of  the  Congress.  These  were  John  Cruger,  just  retired  from 
i lie  Mayor's  chair;  Lobert  li.  Livingston,  l'hilip  Livingston,  William 
Bayard,  and  Leonard  Lispenard.  Thus  nine  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
were  represented,  the  number  that  was  later  required  to  make  valid 
the  Federal  Union.  Timothy  Buggies,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  the  sessions  were  held  with  closed  doors.  A commit- 
tee appointed  to  draft  a “ Declaration  of  Lights  and  Grievances,"  re- 
ported on  October  lb,  and  their  report  was  adopted.  Thereupon 
three  committees  were  appointed:  one  to  prepare  a petition  to  the 
King;  a second  to  prepare  one  to  the  House  of  Lords;  a third  one  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  three  successive  days  these  petitions 
were  discussed  and  adopted,  and  on  a fourth  a resolution  was  passed 
calling  upon  the  several  colonies  to  appoint  agents  in  England  to 
present  the  petitions  and  to  seek  relief.  (Strangely  enough  the  Chair- 
man and  one  member  from  Xew  Jersey  declined  to  sign  these  peti- 
tions. Exactly  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  session,  or  on 
Monday,  October  the  28th.  the 
Congress  adjourned.  It  had 
not  met  with  any  recognition 
from  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
as  might  be  expected. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  who 
was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  probably 
Massachusetts.  Hut  there  is 
no  doubt  whence  came  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  “ Xon-importa- 
tion  Agreement."  Xo  measure 
was  more  effective  in  thwart- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Stamp  Act;  indeed,  it  was  this  which  led 
to  its  prompt  repeal  as  the  result  of  clamors  by  Englishmen  at 
home.  It  was  fitting  that  this  “ agreement  ” should  originate 
in  Yew  York,  even  then  to  so  great  a degree  the  commercial 
center  of  the  Atlantic  border.  The  Yew  York  Gazette  contained 
a call  in  its  issue  of  October  31,  inviting  the  merchants  of  the 
city  to  meet  that  evening  in  the  Long  Loom  of  Burns's  Coffee 
House,  at  Xo.  9 Broadway,  opposite  the  Bowling  Green.  There. 
<>n  Hallow  E'en,”  the  evening  before  All  Saints'  Day.  Xovember  1. 
17<i~>.  the  fateful  day  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  go  into  effect,  two 
hundred  or  more  gentlemen  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  met 
ami  subscribed  to  these  drastic  agreements:  1.  To  import  no  goods 
Horn  England  until  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealed.  2.  To  countermand 
all  orders  already  sent,  on  the  same  condition.  3.  To  sell  no  goods 
"it  commission  sent  from  England  after  January  1,  lx ‘fore  which  date 
notice  of  the  agreement  might  be  expected  to  have  reached  flu*  ship- 
ping merchants  there.  4.  To  abide  by  the  agreement  until  abrogated 
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at  a general  meeting  railed  for  that  purpose.  As  a corollary  to  tlu-s. 
resolutions  retail  merchants  agreed  to  sell  no  goods  after  January  ] 
unless  the  Act  were  repealed.  This  “ Non-importation  AgTeeniciii 
was  soon  adopted  by  the  merchants  of  other  cities:  in  Philadelphia 
<»n  November  7;  in  Boston  on  December  3.  Even  in  November  it  wa- 
estimated  that  the  value  of  the  goods  countermanded  would  reach  th. 
enormous  sum  of  £700,000.  It.  was  most  religiously  kept  at  New 
York,  although  its  merchants  were  the  heaviest  sufferers.  No  nun 
mittee  was  appointed  to  enforce  it,  but  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  an 
unofficial  way  were  constantly  on  the  alert  to  prevent  infringements 
One  merchant.  Theophylaet  Bache,  having  his  residence  and  stoi. 
on  the  south  side  of  Hanover  Square,  received  notice  of  the  arrival  of 
a ship  on  May  24,  1700,  with  a cargo  of  goods  consigned  to  him  from 
Bristol.  They  were  of  course  shipped,  after  January  1.  Mr.  Badi< 
had  no  knowledge  of  its  coming,  and  cheerfully  acquiesced  when  t In- 
Sons  of  Liberty,  led  by  King  Sears,”  went  on  board  the  ship,  ami. 
stamping  its  papers  with  the  arms  of  New  York,  sent  it  back  to  Eng 
land.  A feature  of  the  times  during  which  the  Agreement  was  in 
force  was  the  wearing  of  nothing  but  homespun  clothing  by  the  men 
The  New  York  Cazrttr  printed  in  large  type  on  its  first  page  tin- 
patriotic  sentiment:  “ It  is  better  to  wear  a homespun  coat  than  t>> 
lose  our  liberty."  Under  the  brick  arches  of  the  Koval  Exchange,  foot 
of  Broad  Street,  a sort  of  fair  or  market  was  held  for  home-made 
goods  exclusively. 

While  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  was  still  in  session  the  vessel  carry- 
ing stamped  paper  for  use  in  New  York  arrived  in  the  Bay.  Tin- 
paper  had  reached  Boston  in  September,  and  Philadelphia  on  October 
o ; it  reached  New  York  on  October  23,  17U5.  Lieutenant-Governor 
('olden  apprehended  trouble,  and  had  requested  Captain  Kennedy,  of 
the  man-of-war  “ Coventry/'*  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  ship  bear 
ing  the  stamps.  They  came  in  the  “ Edward  ” in  ten  packages,  stowed 
promiscuously  among  the  cargo,  without  mention  in  the  bill  of  lad 
ing.  and.  it  was  claimed,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Captain.  Tim 
Edward  was  conducted  in  state  up  the  Bay  between  the  Covent n 
and  a smaller  war  vessel,  and  anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  fort 
Cannon  were  tired  to  announce  the  important  arrival,  perhaps  t" 
defy  the  excited  people.  Two  days  later  Col  den  summoned  his  Conn 
cil;  only  three  attended.  They  advised  that  a sloop  be  hired  to  can,' 
t he  paper  on  shore.  Not  one  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  Then 
the  Captains  of  1 1 is  Majesty's  ships  agreed  to  unload  and  land  tin- 
unwelcome  packages.  They  were  brought  ashore  and  lodged  can 
fully  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  either  in  (’olden's  mansion,  or  th< 
Secretary's  office.  Sir  Henry  Moore  was  expected  at  any  moment,  ami 
the  packages  were  not  to  be  opened  until  lie  arrived. 

Everything  was  as  yet  quiet.  On  tin*  arrival  of  tin*  “ Edward  " all 
the  merchant  ships  had  half-masted  their  colors.  On  the  morning  of 
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octobor  31  the  New  York  Gazette  displayed  mourning  lines  and 
opes.  It  contained  a funeral  oration,  or  sermon,  headed  as  follows: 

“ A funeral  lamentation  on  the 
DEATH  OF  LIBERTY 
Who  finally  expires  on  this 
31st  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  MDCCLXY, 

And  of  our  slavery, 

I.” 

A week  before,  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  when  the  “Edward”  had  been 
in  port  one  day,  and  was  not  yet  discharged  of  her  papers,  manuscript 
placards  in  large  letters  were  pinned  on  the  doors  of  public  buildings, 
and  on  street  corners,  bearing  the  words: 

“ Pro  Patria. 

The  first  Man  that  either  distributes  or  makes  use  of  Stampt  Paper, 
let  him  take  Care  of  his  House,  Person  & Effects. 

Vox  Populi;  We  dare.” 

So  something  was  evidently  brewing.  Colden  remained  in  a fool's 
paradise,  and  was  certain  he  could  put  the  law  in  force  on  November 
1.  His  son,  David  Colden,  solicited 
the  office  of  Stamp  Distributer, 
which  McEvers,  the  original  in- 
cumbent, had  prudently  resigned 
as  the  result  of  some  unmistakable 
representations  by  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty. In  writing  for  this  appoint- 
ment on  October  20,  young  Colden 
informed  the  Commissioners  in 
London  that  “the  Act  would  be  qui- 
etly submitted  to  in  a few  days.” 

The  prediction  was  hardly  borne  out 
by  the  events.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  felt  safe  in  his  fort,  repaired 
and  strengthened,  with  one  hundred  men  from  a royal  regiment  of 
artillery  back  of  the  ramparts.  A Major  James  commanded  the  gar- 
rison. He,  too,  had  to  have  his  say  about  the  people  and  their  recep- 
tion of  the  Act.  He  boasted  that  “ he  would  cram  the  stamps  down 
their  throats  with  the  end  of  his  sword,  and  if  they  attempted  to  rise 
lie  would  drive  them  all  out  of  town  for  a pack  of  rascals,  with  four 
and  twenty  men.”  It  was  fine  language,  and  the  response  to  it  could 
wait,  but  it  was  not  for  long.  The  day  for  the  Stamp  Act  to  go  into 
effect  at  last  dawned,  and  intimations  of  trouble  began  to  fill  the  air. 
Toward  evening  a great  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  “ Fields  ” (City 
Hall  Park).  Here  was  to  be  seen  a portable  gallows  upon  which  were 
suspended  two  figures.  One  was  an  effigy  of  the  unpopular  Colden. 
Acting-Governor,  bearing  the  inscription,  “The  rebel  drummer  of 
1715,”  a bitter  reminder  of  Cohlen’s  past  disloyalty  to  the  present 
signing  house,  which  he  served  with  such  unseemly  zeal  against  his 
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fellow-colonists.  The  other  was  a representation  of  the  devil,  earn  - 
ing a boot,  a somewhat  lame  pun  on  the  name  of  the  King's  favorite 
minister,  Lord  Lute,  to  whom  was  traced  most  of  the  advice  for  op- 
pressing the  colonies.  While  the  people  were  gazing  upon  these  sug- 
gestive etligies,  a procession  carrying  six  hundred  lights  came  in  sight, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  a sailor  carrying  a chair  on  his  head,  in 
which  was  seated  a figure  of  Colden  in  paper.  Marching  down  Fair 
(Fulton)  Street  to  Queen  (Pearl),  through  Queen  and  past  the  Fly 
Market  to  Wall,  they  turned  into  Wall,  receiving  encouraging  shouts 
from  the  company  gathered  in  the  Merchants’  Coffee  Mouse  on  the 
corner,  and  giving  three  cheers  for  McEvers  for  having  resigned  the 
stamp  agency,  as  they  passed  his  house.  On  approaching  the  City 
Hall  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  met  the  procession,  attended  by 
constables  with  their  staves.  But  the  leaders,  with  perfect  good 
humor,  yet  unmistakable  firmness,  commanded  the  city  authorities 
to  make  way  for  the  Provincial  Chief  Magistrate.  The  order  was 
obeyed,  and  soon  the  procession  turned  into  Broadway  and  so  down 
to  the  Bowling  Green,  stopping  in  front  of  the  fort  gate.  Here  were 
the  artillerymen  under  James,  and  a force  of  marines  and  sailors  un- 
der Captain  Kennedy,  drawn  up  upon  the  ramparts.  Loaded  guns 
were  pointing  their  muzzles  directly  at  the  people.  Some  were  for 
breaking  down  the  fort  gate,  and  many  tauntingly  dared  the  soldiers 
to  fire  into  the  crowd.  The  people  were  prevailed  upon  not  to  storm 
the  fort  gate,  but  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  all  acts  of  violence. 
They  broke  open  Golden’s  coach-house,  which  was  outside  the  forr, 
dragged  forth  his  coach,  placed  the  paper  effigy  within  it,  and  with  the 
sailor,  who  had  carried  it,  on  the  driver’s  seat,  the  torchlight  procession 
marched  back  along  Broadway  to  the  Fields.  On  the  way  they  met 
the  party  who  had  charge  of  the  gallows  with  the  two  effigies  upon  it. 
A halt  was  made,  a loud  voice  proclaimed  that  no  stones  should  be 
thrown,  nor  windows  broken,  nor  bodily  harm  be  done  to  any  person. 
Then  the  torchlight  crowd  turned  about,  and  the  whole  multitude 
marched  back  to  Bowling  Green.  Here  the  gallows  was  planted, 
around  it  were  piled  the  pickets  and  planks  of  the  fence,  and  upon  this 
heap  of  improvised  faggots  was  drawn  the  coach,  still  occupied  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  paper.  The  torch  was  then  applied  to  the 
pile  and  a lusty  bonfire  soon  lit  up  the  November  sky,  consuming 
gallows  and  coach  and  effigies  and  all.  Not  very  gentle,  or  perhaps 
proper,  proceedings  these,  but  yet  pretty  moderate  for  a mob  excited 
by  the  threat  of  a grinding  injustice,  and  the  suppression  of  their 
dearest  liberties.  It  is  a pity  that  there  now  followed  an  act  of  wan- 
ton rowdyism;  but  Major  James  had  not  had  his  answer  yet.  and  the 
sight  of  him  upon  the  ramparts  in  impotent  rage,  may  have  reminded 
the  populace  that  they  had  a score  to  settle  with  him.  At  any  rate, 
after  the  holocaust  of  coach  and  gallows  and  effigies,  a section  of  the 
mob  rushed  up  Broadway  back  to  the  Fields,  and  then  down  Marren 
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Street  to  its  terminus  at  the  river.  Here  stood  an  elegant  villa,  sur- 
rounded by  a beautiful  garden,  with  trellises  and  arbors  and  summer- 
houses. It  was  owned,  or  occupied,  by  Major  James,  who  must  have 
been  a man  of  means  and  of  literary  and  scientific  tastes,  as  well  as 
a braggart,  for  it  contained  a library,  costly  sets  of  mathematical 
instruments,  fine  furniture,  and  no  end  of  good  wines  and  liquors.  By 
two  o’clock  that  morning  there  was  nothing  left  of  all  this  but  the 
charred  remains  of  the  house,  a ruined  garden,  and  scattered  wine 
casks.  It  was  the  one  blot  upon  New  York's  resistance  to  the  Stamp 
Act.  The  Major  was  afterward  compensated  for  his  losses  by  the 
British  Government. 

The  stamped  paper  packages  were  all  this  time  behind  the  ram- 
parts of  the  fort.  Coklen  and  his  Council  wanted  to  remove  them  to 
Captain  Kennedy’s  frigate,  but  that  officer  had  a wholesome  fear  for 
his  many  valuable  houses  in  the  city,  inherited  through  his  wife,  who 
belonged  to  the  Watts  family.  He  declined  to  touch  the  papers.  The 
people  meantime  were  not  content  to  let  the  hated  paper  remain  be- 
yond its  reach.  To  avert 
worse  violence  than  had 
hitherto  been  committed, 
the  corporation  resolved 
to  request  that  it  be 
placed  in  their  custody. 

The  Mayor,  accompanied 
by  all  the  Aldermen,  and 
followed  by  a great  mul- 
titude of  people,  loudly 
cheering,  repaired  to  the 
fort,  and  desired  of  Col- 
den  that  the  packages  be 
deposited  in  the  City 
Hall.  Taking  a receipt 
for  them  Golden  readily 
handed  over  the  dangerous  material.  This  occurred  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  On  November  13  Sir  Henry  Moore  arrived  in  the 
Minerva,  but  no  consignment  of  stamps  was  aboard  this  ship, 
although  it  was  fully  expected  that  this  would  be  the  case.  Not 
till  January  did  a vessel  arrive  with  the  second  installment.  The 
Sous  of  Liberty  at  once  boarded  her,  compelled  the  delivery  of 
the  ten  packages  of  stamped  paper  she  had  on  board,  carried 
them  from  Cruger’s  Wharf  to  one  of  the  shipyards  further  up  along 
the  East  Kiver  shore,  and  burned  them  in  tar-barrels.  Everything 
was  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner.  Meantime  the  resistance 
to  the  use  of  stamps  which  the  people  had  imposed  upon  themselves 
tested  their  patriotism  severely.  Tradespeople  and  day  laborers  felt 
the  stagnation  of  business  as  a heavy  drain  upon  their  scanty  income. 
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The  merchants  lost  great  sums,  but  had  plenty  to  fall  back  upon. 
Yet  all  was  borne  cheerfully  and  patiently,  with  no  infringement 
the  non-importation  agreement.  The  boycotting  of  stamped  paper 
affected  family  life  in  other  ways:  as  no  marriage  license  couth 
be  issued  without  a stamp,  marriages  were  performed  witlimn 
licenses,  the  bans  being  proclaimed  publicly  in  church.  But  the  pee. 
pie  were  getting  a powerful  ally  across  the  water  in  the  distres> 
caused  in  Great  Britain  by  the  non-importation  agreement.  Mann 
facturers  and  merchants  besieged  Parliament  with  complaints  of  lh. 
ruinous  falling  off  of  exports  to  the  colonies.  At  last,  on  February  iff'. 
1700,  a date  to  become  auspicious  in  American  history,  and  at  that 
time  celebrated  only  at  Mt.  Vernon,  the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  tin- 
Stamp  Act  was  first  made  in  Parliament.  Pitt,  in  agony  from  tin- 
gout,  made  out  to  get  to  his  place  in  the  Commons  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  motion,  which  he  said  was  a debt  owing  u to  the  liberty  of  un- 
represented subjects,”  and  should  prevail  “ in  gratitude  to  their  hav- 
ing supported  England  through  three  wars.”  At  midnight,  March  1, 
the  motion  was  carried;  on  March  17,  the  House  of  Lords  confirmed 
the  action,  and  on  March  IS,  the  King  gave  his  assent,  but  not  with 
very  good  grace.  The  repeal  was  greeted  with  joy  in  London.  It  mat 
be  imagined  with  what  delight,  the  news  of  it  was  received  in  Ameri- 
ca. Premature  accounts  reached  New  Y'ork  at  various  times,  even  as 
early  as  April  4.  But  not  till  May  20  did  authentic  information  of  tie- 
happy  event  get  to  this  city  by  an  express  sent  from  Boston,  where 
one  of  John  Hancock's  vessels  had  brought  it  from  England.  Tie- 
Sons  of  Liberty  were  at  once  on  hand  with  a celebration.  There  was 
a dinner  at  Howard’s  Tavern  in  the  Fields,  salutes  of  guns,  and  in 
the  evening  bonfires  and  illuminations  galore.  But  the  joy  was  re- 
served for  its  most  effusive  expression  until  June  4,  King  George’s 
birthday.  A banquet  was  spread  for  three  hundred  and  forty  of  tin- 
best  citizens,  very  nearly  the  present  “ 400  ” already,  as  it  appears. 
For  the  more  plebeian  citizens  an  ox  was  roasted  whole  on  the  Com- 
mons, flanked  on  either  side  by  platforms  bearing  twenty-five  barrels 
of  beer.  A hogshead  was  made  the  receptacle  for  rum,  sugar,  water, 
and  other  ingredients  for  a huge  supply  of  punch.  Twenty-five  cords 
of  wood  were  piled  about  a tall  pole  bearing  on  top  twenty-five  kegs 
of  tar,  and  a fine  blaze  the  whole  made  at  night.  The  houses  in  every 
street  were  illuminated.  Twenty-five  guns  were  planted  on  the  Com- 
mons, for  firing  salutes;  and  everywhere  the  people  shouted  them- 
selves hoarse  over  the  rather  dubious  title:  “ Long  live  the  King,  tin- 
darling  of  his  people.”  As  this  peculiar  darling  was  twenty-eight 
years  old  in  the  year  1700,  one  wonders  why  “ twenty-five  ” prevailed 
so  much  in  the  celebration  instead  of  the  other  figure.  A more  per- 
manent form  of  recognition  was  an  appropriation  by  the  Assembly 
for  statues  of  the  King  and  Pitt,  the  great  friend  of  America.  Four 
years  later  they  arrived:  that  of  George  III.  was  of  lead,  richly  gilt 
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It  was  placed  in  the  center  of  Bowling  Green,  and  became  useful  for 
nuiking  bullets  which  served  the  cause  of  patriotism  in  1770.  It  was 
unveiled  August  10,  1770.  On  September  7,  Pitt's  statue,  of  marble, 
uas  placed  in  Wall  Street  at  its  intersection  with  Smith  (William). 
The  British  soldiers  dealt  severely  with  it  in  the  later  war,  and  its 
headless  remains  are  treasured  among  the  relics  of  the  Yew  York 
Historical  Society,  at  Second  Avenue  and  11th  Street. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  the  dagger  was  drawn  out  of  the  na- 
tion's heart,  but  a twist  was  given  in  the  very  act  of  withdrawal, 
liven  Pitt  himself  not  only  had  assented  to,  but  insisted  upon  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  to  make  laws  binding  on 
the  colonies  “ in  all  cases  whatsoever.”  Accordingly  in  May,  1707, 
i lie  British  Ministry  was  at  work  again  providing  a measure  of  taxa- 
tion without  representation  for  America,  not  in  the  way  of  stamped 
puper  this  time,  but  by  means  of  port-duties  on  wine,  oil,  and  fruit 
when  carried  directly  from  Spain  and  Portugal;  and  on  various  other 
articles  of  every-day  use,  such  as  glass,  paper,  lead,  painters’  colors, 
and  tea.  In  somewhat  ominous  combination  with  this  action  of  Par- 
liament, an  act  was  passed  forbidding  the  Governor  of  New  York  to 
consent  to  the  legislation  of  its  Assembly,  thus  disfranchising  that 
body.  Neither  the  one  action  nor  the  other  was  likely  to  assure  the 
colonists  that  they  might  now  give  up  all  resistance  to  the  mother 
country.  There  was  a meeting  of  citizens  at  Boston  which  resolved 
to  act  with  regard  to  the  articles  mentioned  as  the  colonists  had  done 
Indore  with  regard  to  all  goods  until  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
But  there  was  no  great  concerted  movement  again  all  along  the  line 
until  1709,  when  was  formed  the  second  non-importation  agreement. 
As  in  the  former  one  two  calls  for  a meeting  were  necessary  to  bring 
the  New  York  merchants  together.  They  gathered  at  a place  to  be- 
come historic  later,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  that  has  made  it 
so.  A tavern  called  the  Queen’s  Head  was  kept  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Dock  (Pearl)  streets,  by  two  men  in  partnership.  Later 
it  was  bought  by  Samuel  Fraunce,  who  had  a place  somewhere  near 
the  Fields  at  this  time.  Frau  nee’s  Tavern  still  bears  its  old  name  on 
the  old  spot.  A committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  making  the 
agreement  general  among  the  colonies.  Goods  of  all  kinds,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  were  forbidden  to  be  bought  or  sold  on  one’s  own 
account  or  on  commission,  if  imported  from  England, — after  October, 
17U9, — until  the  Act  of  Parliament  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper, 
painters’  colors,  tea,  and  other  articles,  was  repealed.  A provision 
"as  attached  that  Boston  and  Philadelphia  merchants  should  join  in 
the  agreement,  before  June  1st.  Somehow  these  other  cities  did  not 
so  quickly  fall  into  line  as  desired.  Importers  at  New  York  signed 
the  paper  almost  to  a man.  As  the  merchants  of  the  two  other  cities 
*eomed  ready  toward  autumn,  another  meeting  was  held  at  New 
York  on  August  25,  when  the  previous  action  was  confirmed,  forti- 
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tied  by  the  actual  signatures  now  collected.  By  September  5 the  Bus 
ton  merchants  and  traders  had  signed,  and  on  September  22  a mem 
ing  of  merchants  was  called  at  Philadelphia.  The  agreement  as  now 
made  set  the  time  for  the  non-importation  from  January  1,  1769,  t. . 
January  1, 1770.  It  was  carried  on  into  the  year  1770,  and  then  when 
Lord  North  had  become  Prime  Minister,  its  effect  became  apparent  in 
the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  all  the  specified  articles  except  tea.  In 
July,  1770,  the  New  York  merchants  sent  letters  to  those  of  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  stating  that  they  would  cease  to  hold  themselves  t*. 
the  non-importation  agreement.  It  was  thought  that  this  action  wn- 
due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  duties  from  all  but  the  one  article,  ami 
New  York  was  bitterly  denounced  then  by  both  Boston  and  PliiladH 
phia  for  breaking  faith  while  one  of  the  specified  items  still  remain*  1 
in  the  Act.  But  New  York  had  another  reason,  which  so  philosophical 
and  usually  so  fair  a historian  as  Prof.  John  Fiske  seems  to  miss 
strangely.  Bancroft  is  more  just,  and  declares:  “ New  York  alum- 
had  been  true  to  its  engagements  ...  it  was  impatient  of  a sys 
tern  of  voluntary  renunciation  which  was  so  unequally  kept.”  Bus- 
ton  and  Philadelphia  merchants  while  openly  making  a boast  of  ad- 
herence had  shamelessly  broken  it  in  secret.  An  appeal  to  figures 
will  show  the  facts  in  the  case.  While  in  New  England  imports  had 
fallen  off  from  £419,000  in  17G7-8,  to  £207,000  in  1768-9;  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  £432.000  to  £199.000,  in  New  York  was  realized  tin- 
enormous  reduction  from  £482,000  to  £74,000.  It  was  no  wonder 
New  York  men  were  tired  of  carrying  the  sacrifice  on  their  shoulders 
alone.  Lord  North,  in  his  speech  on  the  repeal  of  all  duties  except  mi 
tea,  in  March,  1770,  informed  the  House  that  “ New  York  has  kept 
strictly  to  its  agreements,  but  the  infractions  of  them  by  the  people 
of  Boston  show  that  they  will  soon  come  to  nothing.”  And  it  was  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  American  agents  in  England  that  the  whole  <>f 
the  tax, — that  on  tea  also, — would  have  been  removed  if  “ the  nun- 
importation  agreement  had  been  as  virtuously  observed  throughout 
America  as  it  had  been  in  New  York.”  With  such  plain  statement' 
within  easy  reach  it  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  read  what  sunn- 
men  make  of  history. 

The  non-importation  agreements  were  thus  annulled,  and  at  the 
same  time  no  duties  were  left  but  that  on  tea.  Without  any  special 
concert  in  action  that  one  article  seems  to  have  been  pretty  effectu- 
ally boycotted,  for  the  English  East  India  Company  was  brought  t<> 
the  brink  of  ruin  by  its  inability  to  export  its  tea  to  America.  Tliert- 
upon,  in  August,  1773,  the  Company  made  request  to  export  tea  to 
America  free  of  duty.  Tea  furnished  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  carried  to  America  in  English  bottoms,  was  freely  sold 
there.  The  idea  suggested  itself  to  Lord  North  and  his  Boyal  Master 
that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  grant  the  Company’s  request.  By 
taking  off  the  export  duty  of  12  pence  per  pound,  and  requiring  tin' 
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luiviuent  of  only  3 pence  in  American  ports,  9 pence  per  pound  were 
■ained,  and  by  so  much  cheaper  the  English  Company's  tea  could  be 
>.)hl,  and  thus  undersell  the  foreign  Company.  The  temptation  of 
■ rtting  their  tea  cheaper  than  before  it  was  hoped  would  blind  the 
colonists  to  the  fact  that  they  were  introducing  the  taxed  article.  It 
was  a stupid  subterfuge,  however,  worthy  of  such  brains  as  those  of 
< leorge  III.  and  his  Premier.  Nobody  in  America  was  deceived  for  an 
instant.  The  moment  the  East  India  Company  sent  out  its  six  hun- 
dred chests  of  tea,  to  be  distributed  among  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  Boston  to  Charleston,  the  colonists  were  on  the  alert 
for  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  and  preparing  to  prevent  the  discharge  of 
their  cargoes.  All  the  struggle  for  privileges  and  liberties  dear  by 
long  possession  and  exercise  was  concentrated  on  the  rejection  of  tea 
Openly  at  last  an  announcement  was 
made  that  on  a certain  day  an  associa- 
tion had  been  formed  under  the  name 
;> ml  style  of  “The  Sons  of  Liberty.” 

Five  resolutions  were  adopted  for  the 
subscription  of  members,  and  all  of 
them  called  for  patriotic  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  expected  tea.  Its  date  was 
November  11,  1773.  But  by  that  time 
there  was  in  the  city  another  organi- 
zation, “ The  Friends  of  Liberty  and 
Trade,”  of  the  more  moderate  men, 
merchants,  and  landholders,  who  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  burn  effigies, 
and  have  bonfires,  or  liberty-poles,  in 
order  to  show  their  determination  to 
uphold  American  liberty.  The  Sons  of 
Liberty,  who  were  of  the  more  boister- 
ous and  less  responsible  class,  appealed  to  the  more  dignified  rival 
body,  to  unite  with  them  on  the  tea-question,  and  of  course  they  did. 
Three  merchants  of  New  York,  Henry  White,  Abraham  Lott,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin,  having  received  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  for  the 
sale  of  the  English  Company's  tea,  they  were  waited  on  by  a com- 
mittee of  these  associations,  and  as  a result  they  declined  to  handle 
the  tea  at  all  if  liable  to  duty.  Governor  Tryon,  who  was  now  in  the 
chair,  proclaimed  that  in  order  to  prevent  trouble,  and  out  of  respect 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  he  would  receive  the  tea  in  the  fort, 
and  leave  it  there  undisturbed,  until  satisfactory  measures  could  be 
taken  for  its  distribution.  At  a meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  this 
proposition  was  at  once  rejected,  for  it  was  seen  that  if  landed  any- 
where the  duty  on  it  would  have  been  paid,  and  the  people  would  get 
taxed  tea  without  knowing  it.  This  meeting  was  held  on  December 
10,  1773,  the  very  date  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  It  was  not  till  April 
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IS,  1774,  that  the  hist  tea-ship  arrived  in  Netv  York  Harbor.  As  fao- 
would  have  it,  now  that  trouble  was  again  at  hand,  Colden  was  al>,, 
again  at  the  head  of  affairs,  Tryon  having  sailed  to  England  April  7, 
on  a leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill-health,  to  be  gone  about  four- 
teen months.  The  ship  carrying  the  tea  was  the  Nancy,  Captain 
Lockyer.  The  pilot  refused  to  bring  her  through  the  Narrows  until 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  heard  from.  They  permitted  the  captain  t«* 
bring  his  ship  up  to  the  city,  but  not  to  enter  it  at  the  custom  liousu. 
The  Nancy  was  therefore  laid  alongside  of  Murray’s  wharf  at  tin- 
foot  of  Wall  Street.  The  captain  came  ashore,  was  conducted  courte- 
ously to  the  consignees,  and  learned  from  them  that  the}’  would  nut 
receive  the  cargo.  He  then  made  preparations  for  his  return  to  Eng 
land,  the  date  for  which  was  set  on  April  29,  and  a program  of  cere- 
monies arranged  fitly  to  celebrate  the  happy  result  so  peacefully  se- 
cured. But  on  the  very  day  appointed  another  tea-ship  had  conn- 
into  harbor,  the  London,  Captain  Chambers.  He  had  told  the  pilot 
he  had  no  tea  aboard,  and  hence  the  London  had  been  permitted 
to  enter.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  deceive  the  “ eternal  vigilance  ” of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty.  They  had  certain  information  that  tea  wax 
aboard  the  London.  Owners  and  captain  were  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  an  investigating  committee,  and  then  it  came  out  that 
Chambers  had  eighteen  cases  of  tea  on  board  as  a private  speculation. 
This  afforded  a chance  for  a repetition  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party:  in 
the  evening  a number  of  Liberty  Boys  boarded  the  offending  ship, 
found  the  tea  cases,  broke  them  open,  and  gave  the  tea  in  a summary 
way  to  the  waters  of  the  river.  Although  the  next  day,  April  30,  was 
a Sunday,  the  ceremonies  intended  to  grace  the  departure  of  Captain 
Lockyer  and  the  Nancy  were  now  carried  out.  He  was  conducted 
from  the  Merchants’  Coffee  House  on  Wall  and  Queen  (Pearl)  streets, 
down  Wall  to  Murray’s  wharf;  as  he  stepped  into  his  boat,  cheers 
were  given  and  guns  fired,  and  all  this  occurring  before  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  church  services  were  not  disturbed.  It  was  duly 
reported  in  the  evening  by  a committee  of  observation  at  Sandy  Hook, 
that  the  Nancy  had  cleared  that  point  and  was  well  out  at  sea. 
The  work  of  rejecting  taxed  tea  was  therefore  thoroughly  done  at 
New  York.  The  New  England  historians  must  be  of  an  amazing  state 
of  mind,  when  they  carefully  note  how  the  tea-ships  were  treated  at 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  and  have  not  a word  to  say 
about  this  city.  Even  Professor  Fiske  is  guilty  of  this  inexcusable 
wantonness  of  historic  unfairness. 

Matters  were  now  rapidly  hurrying  on  toward  independence.  The 
King  wanted  a test  of  obedience,  and  he  staked  the  issue  on  tea.  The 
duty  would  have  brought  in  a mere  pittance  as  revenue  to  England: 
it  would  have  cost  t lie  Americans  a mere  bagatelle  as  tax.  But  if  was 
not  a question  of  money  now,  and  never  had  been.  Committees  of 
Correspondence  had  been  established  in  New  England  and  Virginia. 
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• in  .May  12,  1774,  news  came  to  New  York  of  the  passage  of  the  Bos- 

• .,u  Port  Bill  by  the  ship  Samson,  after  a record-breaking  voyage 
,(  uulv  twenty-seven  days  from  London,  thus  strikingly  supporting 
. lt.  old  adage  that  bad  news  travels  fast.  On  May  14,  the  " Sons  of 
Liberty  ” and  "Friends  of  Liberty  and  Trade”  were  assembled  in 
mass-meeting  in  the  Exchange  on  Broad  Street,  Fraunce's  Tavern 
,.ird  by  being  too  small  for  them.  Isaac  Low  was  made  chairman  of 
.i„.  meeting.  Two  tickets  were  presented  for  the  appointment  of  a 
i uinuiittee  of  Correspondence.  The  " Sons  ” had  twenty-five  names; 
tin*  " Friends,”  t.c.,  the  merchants,  had  these  and  twenty-five  more. 
Suae  warm  debate  followed  the  double  presentation,  but  the  larger 
nuumittee  was-elected,  and  one  name  added  later,  making  a " Com- 
mittee of  Fifty-one”  of  the  New  York  Corresponding  Committee. 
Three  days  later  a character  destined  to  become  picturesque  in  the 
history  both  of  American  Independence  and  its  literature,  came  to 
N**w  York.  This  was  Paul  Revere,  a continental  post-rider,  who  came 
with  dispatches  from  the  Boston  Sons  of  Liberty  to  those  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  They  referred  to  measures  to  be  taken  in 
toncert  throughout  the  colonies  in  resentment  for  the  despotic  clos- 
ing of  the  port  of  Boston  as  the  punishment  for  her  Tea  Party.  The 
whole  country  was  soon  aflame. 

The  precedent  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Pongress  led  to  the  calling  of 
.mother  to  consider  measures  ex- 
|*edieut  under  the  increasing  mis- 
umlerstanding  between  home  coun- 
try and  colonies.  Massachusetts 
‘•••nt  out  the  invitation  for  a con- 
gress of  deputies  to  meet  at  Phila- 
•lolphia  in  September.  1774.  She 
appointed  five  delegates.  On  July 
L auspicious  date.  New  York  patri- 
ots were  in  excited  session,  the  two 
parties  again  in  conflict,  yet  acting 
a-,  beneficial  balance-wheels  to  each 
other.  They  chose  as  New  York’s 
•b’puties  five  men:  three  merchants, 

I’hilip  Livingston.  John  Alsop.  the 
1 'bairxnan  of  tin*  Committee  ofFifty- 
"iio.  and  Isaac  Low;  and  two  lawyers,  James  Duane,  afterward 
Mayor,  and  John  Jay.  a name  destined  to  become  illustrious, 
•biy  was  the  eighth  son  of  Peter  Jay  and  Mary  Yan  Cortlandt. 
I’oter  was  the  son  of  Augustus  Jay,  the  founder  of  the  family 
1,1  America,  who  was  a prosperous  merchant  of  New  York,  with 
•i  country-seat  at  New  Rochelle.  Augustus  Jay  had  married  the 
■laughter  of  Balthazar  Bayard.  Thus  John  Jay  was  thoroughly 
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identified  with  the  best  life  in  the  city,  of  intermingled  Uuguen.  • 
and  Dutch  blood,  lie  was  born  in  174G,  graduated  from  Kin-  > 
(Columbia)  College  in  17G4,  was  uow  twenty-eight  years  old,  ami 
bridegroom,  having  recently  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Will  in;.. 
Livingston,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  an  ardent  patriot;  thus 
another  way  linking  himself  with  a prominent  colonial  New  You 
family,  for  William,  was  of  the  numerous  Livingston  clan,  though  in 
official  connection  with  New  Jersey. 

The  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia  at  Carpenters’  Hall  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1774.  Jay  had  left  without  any  demonstration  on  August  gp 
The  remaining  four  deputies  took  their  departure  on  September  j 
attended  to  the  ferry  by  a great  crowd,  carrying  flags,  and  with  band* 
of  music.  John  Adams  and  the  other  New  England  deputies  passing 
through  New  York  City  were  also  enthusiastically  cheered  on  their 
way.  The  Congress  of  1774  did  much  the  same  work  as  that  of  17*,.', 
A declaration  of  rights  was  prepared  and  issued;  a non-importat hm 
agreement  was  again  recommended.  On  October  20  it  dissolved,  Inn 
in  expiring  it  provided  for  a resurrection  which  meant  the  beginnin- 
of  independence  and  national  life.  It  was  voted  to  provide  in  ea<i. 
colony  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  another  Congress  to  meet  on 
May  14, 1775.  By  that  time  the  die  had  been  cast,  the  appeal  to  am  - 
made,  and  thereafter  union  among  the  colonies  would  be  necessan 
not  only  to  arrange  commercial  tactics,  but  to  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  a nascent  nation. 

The  presence  of  the  troops  in  New  Y'ork  had  not  mended  the  situa- 
tion but  rather  aggravated  it,  and  introduced  the  elements  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed.  There  was  a constant  and  fierce  feud  between 
the  citizens  and  the  troops.  It  began  with  the  sacking  of  Major 
James's  house  on  November  1, 1705.  The  guard  there  belonged  to  t!.- 
royal  artillery  regiment,  and  they  had  to  fly  ignominiously  bef«»r< 
the  mob  to  save  their  lives.  This  disgrace  rankled  in  their  breasts  and 
was  shared  by  tho  entire  regiment,  no  doubt  fomented  by  an  abun- 
dance of  taunts.  In  December,  1705,  an  imperious  demand  was  mad*- 
by  the  British  government  upon  the  New  York  Assembly  to  provide 
free  quarters  for  as  many  troops  as  the  ministry  might  choose  to  send 
over;  and  to  supply  them  besides  with  firewood,  bedding,  drink,  soap, 
and  candles.  The  Assembly  as  peremptorily  refused;  for  troops  on 
the  march  it  would  provide  quarters,  but  then  only  after  an  estiniao- 
of  the  cost.  It  was  for  persisting  in  this  refusal  that  the  Assembly 
was  disfranchise!,  as  told  on  a previous  page.  Such  arbitrary  de- 
mands and  condign  punishment  on  account  of  the  troops,  were  sup 
to  result  in  collisions  between  the  citizens  and  soldiers  in  town.  Tin- 
first  occurred  on  the  night  of  July  21,  170f>.  Four  officers  who  had 
been  indulging  t<>>  freely  in  liquor  at  one  of  the  taverns  in  Broadway 
opposite  the  Commons,  started  out  for  a lark,  breaking  the  stn-<-t 
lamps  as  they  went.  Pretty  soon  thirty-four  lamps  along  Broadway 
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, ,u;lr<l  Wall  Street  were  in  ruins.  This  naturally  brought  the  City 
i\  .itch  down  upon  the  officers,  and  a lively  fray  occurred  in  which 
» ,,unds  and  knock-down  blows  were  liberally  exchanged.  One  of  the 
Oit-t-rs  was  tinally  arrested  and  locked  up,  whereupon  the  three 
Uicrs  summoned  the  sentinels  stationed  nearby  to  their  help,  and 
P-M-ued  their  companion.  But  the  next  day  he  was  recognized  when 
the  streets,  and  re-arrested,  and  one  of  the  others  was  also 
.night.  They  were  taken  before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  com- 

Ilt.j  to  pay  for  the  lamps  and  a heavy  tine  besides,  General  Gage, 
i!h*  Coinmander-in-Cliief,  facilitating  the  action  of  the  magistrates  in 
.•wry  way. 

The  main  feature  of  these  collisions  between  tho  troops  and  the 
citizens  was  the  frequent  altercations  about  the  liberty  poles.  A 
huge  mast,  called  a Liberty  Pole,  was  first  raised  by  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty at  the  enthusiastic  celebration  of  the  King’s  birthday  on  June 
I,  lTtJG,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  stood  on  a spot  in  the 
t'ummons  opposite  the  block  between  Chambers  and  Warren  streets. 
A large  number  of  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  barracks  running  in 
a fine  across  the  northern  end  of  the  Commons,  where  Chambers  Street 
ss  now.  As  the  pole  was  raised  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  forcing  the  repeal,  it  was  peculiarly  annoying  to  the  soldiers, 
ami  any  injury  to  the  pole  was  sure  to  exasperate  the  people  of  the 
town.  After  the  fracas  of  July  21,  out  of  which  the  officers  came 
rather  badly,  the  soldiers  planned  revenge  by  cutting  down  the  Lib- 
erty Pole.  This  was  done  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  August  10,  but  not 
without  being  opposed  by  a crowd  of  citizens  who  had  got  wind  of  the 
purposed  outrage.  A battle  royal  was  fought,  with  brickbats  and 
'ticks  on  one  side,  and  bayonets  on  the  other,  and  many  persons  were 
iiuit.  The  soldiers  who  had  done  the  act  belonged  to  the  2Sth  regi- 
ment, then  in  barracks.  On  August  12,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had 
another  pole  up,  flying  the  colors,  and  bearing  the  device  “ George, 
I'itt,  and  Liberty.”  The  soldiers  of  the  2Stli  were  arraigned  before 
the  Mayor,  and  bail  demanded  for  future  good  behavior.  But  on  the 
night  of  September  23,  the  second  Liberty  Pole  was  cut  down,  but  so 
secretly  that  the  act  could  not  be  surely  traced  to  the  soldiers.  The 
third  pole  was  erected  the  next.  day.  It  lasted  till  the  celebration  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  repeal.  March  18,  17(37,  going  the  way  of 
tin*  others  a day  or  two  later.  Presumably  the  soldiers  had  perpe- 
trated the  act,  but  no  one  saw  them  do  it.  A fourth  pole  was  set  up 
promptly  the  following  day.  It  was  larger  than  the  others,  and 
bound  with  iron  bands  far  up  from  the  bottom.  Three  nights  later 
gunpowder  was  applied  where  the  ax  could  do  no  execution,  but  it 
did  not  work.  Now  precautions  were  taken  to  frustrate  the  outrage. 
A watch  was  set  in  a tavern  near  by  and  when  a party  of  soldiers 
were  seen  to  approach  the  pole,  they  were  soon  driven  away.  The 
authorities  of  the  city  and  of  the  province  also  interfered  seriously. 
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ami  for  a few  years  the  liberty  pole  was  left  at  rest.  In  1770.  howe\ , 
the  conflict  broke  out  afresh.  Another  regiment  was  now  in  the  b.:; 
racks,  the  10th  having  superseded  the  28tli.  The  new  occupants  t • .. 
up  the  traditions  of  the  former  regiment,  and  began  their  attorn  j. 
to  destroy  the  pole  on  January  13,  1770.  They  failed  and  tin 
marched  into  a tavern  on  Broadway  kept  by  one  La  Montague  opp.. 
site  the  Fields,  breaking  the  windows.  Four  attempts  followed  t . 
other,  and  finally,  on  January  10,  the  pole  was  destroyed  and  its  pi. , . . 
piled  up  in  front  of  Montague's  tavern.  An  indignation  meeting  u. 
held  in  the  Commons  on  January  17,  at  which  three  thousand  p.-. 
pie  were  present.  The  soldiers  were  roundly  denounced,  and  dec  km- 
to  be  public  enemies.  The  citizens  asked  leave  of  the  Mayor  and  < \ 
poration  to  erect  another  pole  in  place  of  the  one  destroyed.  But 
was  feared  that  it  would  only  give  rise  to  more  disturbances,  and  tl  ■ 
petition  was  denied.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  ready  for  the  ennr 
gency:  they  found  that  a strip  of  land  in  the  Commons,  11  x 100,  w,> 
private  property.  It  was  at  once  purchased,  and  upon  this  was  ere. ; 

~ ed,  not  far  from  the  former  site,  a fifth  liberty  pole,  consisting  of  tv. 
sections,  a mast  forty-six  feet  high  and  a topmast  twenty-two  fee 
It  bore  a gilt  vane  with  the  word  “ Liberty  ” inscribed  upon  it.  Th* 
soldiers  did  not  interfere  with  its  erection.  But  on  March  21  troubi. 
again  broke  out  on  account  of  the  pole.  A party  of  fifteen  soldi*  r- 
were  seen  by  some  boys  attempting  to  unship  the  topmast  and  tak- 
off  the  vane.  They  spread  the  news  and  soon  the  Sons  of  Libert} 
rushed  in  hot  haste  to  the  Commons  to  defend  their  trophy.  The  s*<! 
diers  drove  them  off  and  they  sought  shelter  in  their  tavern,  Hamp*l* 
Hall.  The  bell  of  St.  Paul’s  chapel  now  rang  an  alarm,  and  the  m>I 
diers  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  their  barracks,  where  their 
colonel  kept  watch  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  The  Sons  of  bib 
erty  determined  to  disappoint  the  boast  of  the  men  of  the  Kith  t* 
carry  a portion  of  the  pole  with  them  when  they  left  the  city.  Theit 
departure  having  been  fixed  for  May  3,  a guard  of  Liberty  Boys  sue 
rounded  the  pole  every  night  until  that  date.  The  lGth  was  succeed* 
by  the  2Gth  regiment,  and  no  further  trouble  was  had  about  the  lib 
erty  pole,  for  the  conduct  of  the  new  regiment  was  so  exemplary  as  i 
win  the  praise  instead  of  the  resentment  of  the  citizens. 

It  was  due  to  the  animosity  awakened  by  the  offensive  conduct  <*' 
the  lGth  that  New  York  must  be  accorded  the  honor  of  precedence  ’ 
Boston,  in  spite  of  its  much  famed  “ Massacre,”  for  the  first  bloc 
shed  and  first  life  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  independence.  The  IF' 
ton  “ Massacre”  took  place  in  March,  1770;  the  New  York  “ Mas.-a 
ere.”  of  quite  as  portentous  a nature  as  to  numbers  involved.  to**k 
place  on  January  18,  1770,  on  Bolden  Hill,  the  part  of  John  St  re 
between  William  and  Cliff.  This  was  the  next  day  after  the  groa- 
meeting  in  the  u Fields,”  at  which  the  soldiers  were  declared  to  b 
public  enemies.  In  response  to  this  severe  aspersion,  the  soldiers  Y 
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pith  prepared  a placard,  exalting  tlieir  own  character  and  ser- 
and  full  of  taunts  and  llings  at  the  8ons  of  Liberty,  even  going 
far  as  to  call  them  rebels.  At  the  bottom  was  printed:  “ Signed  by 
,j,,.  n;th  liegiment  of  Foot.”  While  a party  of  three  soldiers  were  en- 
,.,t*d  posting  this  placard,  the  resolute  Captain  Sears  (“  King 
■».-ars  ”)  and  another  Liberty  Boy,  Walter  Quackenbos,  came  upon 
Sears  seized  one  and  Quackenbos  another,  and  when  the  third 
iMijdier  advanced  upon  Sears  with  his  bayonet,  the  latter  hurled  into 
i>  face  the  tirst  object  upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hands,  and  with 
h force  that  lie  reeled  back.  The  two  patriots  conducted  tlieir  cap- 
; j ves  to  the  Mayor’s  otlice  at  the  City  Hall.  Before  they  reached  it 
twenty  soldiers  had  collected  and  prepared  to  rescue  their  comrades, 
i.ut  citizens  in  abundance  had  also  flocked  together,  and  a battle  was 
imminent.  At  this  juncture  Mayor  Hicks  appeared  and  ordered  the 
'.nhliers  to  retire  to  tlieir  barracks.  Thev  moved  in  the  direction  of 
» Lumbers  Street,  but  when  they 
had  gone  as  far  as  John  Street, 
they  met  a larger  party  led  by  one 
who  pretended  to  be  an  officer  in 
•iisguise.  A halt  was  made  at  the 
corner  of  William  and  John 
streets,  and  the  command  given 
to  charge  upon  the  people  down 
the  slope  called  Golden  Hill,  to- 
ward Pearl  Street.  The  citizens 
land  nothing  but  stakes  wrenched 
from  some  sleighs  or  wagons 
standing  near,  the  soldiers  had 
their  bayonets  and  side-arms.  Xo 
bullets  seem  to  have  been  tired, 
but  in  the  fray  some  very  serious 
wounds  were  given.  Sailors  from 
t he  merchant  vessels  were  always 
r»-ady  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the 
‘itizens,  and  one  of  these  sturdy  fellows  received  a thrust  from 
which  he  died.  Another  man  “ got  his  skull  cut  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,”  of  which  probably  he  died  also,  making  two  martyrs 
the  cause  of  liberty.  The  soldiers  were  pretty  badly  cut  up  also, 
figuratively  as  well  as  literally  speaking,  and  as  the  citizens  kept  in- 

* Teasing  in  numbers,  completely  surrounding  them  upon  the  hill,  it 
might  have  gone  very  hard  with  them,  had  not  a detachment  of  tlieir 
"unrades  come  up  in  the  rear  of  the  crowd.  As  they  were  about  to 

• barge  and  penetrate  to  the  rescue,  a party  of  officers  appeared  on  the 
'“‘‘tie,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  back  to  the  barracks,  the  people  open- 
ir,g  their  ranks  to  let  them  through.  The  next  day  two  conflicts  took 
place,  one  on  the  Commons  in  front  of  the  new  jail,  and  the  other  in 
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Chapel  Street  (West  Broadway),  near  Barclay.  No  lives  were  Ion 
these  affrays,  however.  “ We  are  all  in  contusion  in  this  city,”  wi  ,, 
a citizen  of  New  York  to  a friend  in  London,  on  January  22,  1770,  •• 
Friday  last  (18th)  was  an  engagement  . . . when  much  l.]., 

was  spilt,  one  sailor  got  run  through  the  body,  who  since  died: 
Saturday  (10th)  the  Hall  Bell  rang  for  an  alarm,  when  was  anoti,.  - 
battle.  . . , What  will  be  the  end  of  this  God  knows!  ” 

Out  of  the  disaffection  between  citizens  and  troops  also  grew  . 
interesting  case  bearing  on  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Just  a moir 
before  the  Golden  Hill  affair  the  Assembly,  at  Golden's  instance,  ;u. 
by  some  sudden  and  unaccountable  impulse  of  compliance,  had  voi. 
the  supplies  for  the  troops  so  often  refused.  It  roused  the  anger 
the  citizens  to  the  highest  pitch.  There  appeared  in  one  of  the  jm:.- 
nals  of  the  day  an  article  entitled  “ To  the  betrayed  inhabitants  of  \ \ 
City  and  Colony  of  New  York,-’  in  which  the  Assembly  was  open 
accused  of  having  betrayed  the  common  cause  of  liberty.  The  me;., 
bers  were  also  challenged  to  appear  at  a meeting  in  the  Fields  set  f< 
December  18,  when  they  would  learn  what  their  constituents  thou- 
of  them.  At  that  meeting  resolutions  denunciatory  of  the  AsseinL 
were  adopted.  The  Provincial  Council  offered  a reward  of  one  hu:. 
dred  pounds  for  the  discover}’  of  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  Join 
Lamb,  secretary  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  member  of  the  AssemM  • 
was  summoned  by  the  latter  body  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  He  w.  - 
dismissed,  as  he  claimed  his  action  at  the  meeting  was  not  based  «•: 
the  paper  declared  to  be  “ an  infamous  and  scandalous  libel. ■’  Nov 
James  barker,  the  printer  of  the  Gazette  and  Post  Boy,  was  ar 
rested,  and  upon  information  elicited  from  him  by  Golden  and  ti. 
Council,  Alexander  McDougal,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  spiri’- 
among  the  Liberty  Boys,  was  arrested  as  the  author  of  the  “in! 
mous  ” article.  He  refused  to  give  bail  and  was  confined  in  the  in 
jail  on  the  Commons,  the  present  Hall  of  Records.  He  was  called  i 
American  Wilkes,  and  as  the  latter's  offending  criticisms  of  the  Kin. 
had  appeared  in  No.  45  of  the  Xorth  Britain,  that  figure  becai  • 
prominent  also  in  McDougal's  case.  The  prisoner  held  regular  n « • 
tions  at  the  jail  every  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  three  and  - 
On  March  IS,  1770,  another  anniversary  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stai 
.Act,  forty-five  toasts  were  drank  to  Wilkes  and  McDougal  at  t 
Hampden  Hall,  a tavern  put  up  on  ground  purchased  for  that  p!  ’ 
pose  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  opposite  the  Commons,  upon  the  sin* 
the  recent  Herald  building.  After  the  banquet  the  com  pa; 
marched  OA’er  to  the  jail  and  gave  McDougal  forty-five  cheers.  1 
day  happened  to  be  the  forty-fifth  of  his  imprisonment.  His  case  li 
gered  along  for  over  a year,  part  of  which  time,  from  April  to  Dee.  v. 
ber.  he  was  out  on  bail.  In  December,  1770,  he  was  summoned  to  1 
bar  of  the  Assembly;  lie  refused  to  answer  and  was  committed  to 
for  contempt.  On  April  17,  1771,  he  was  finally  released  from  jail 
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of  bis  counsel,  John  Morin  Scott,  upon  bis  own  recognizance. 

Among  tbe  many  meetings  called  in  order  to  take  action  in  concert 
«itb  tbe  other  colonies  to  manifest  tbeir  detestation  of  tbe  Boston 
I’.n-t  Bill  must  not  be  forgotten  one  held  in  tbe  Fields  on  July  G,  1771. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  July  1,  five  delegates  bad  been  elected 
f.»  represent  New  York  at  the  Colonial  Congress  called  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia  in  September.  But  there  bad  been  some  friction  be- 
sweeu  the  more  violent  and  tbe  more  moderate  spirits,  and  to  secure 
final  harmony  a meeting  of  citizens  was  called  to  assemble  at  tbe  City 
Hall  on  tbe  7th  at  noon  “to  concur  in  tbe  nomination  or  choose 
,.thers.”  The  more  aggressive  party,  led  by  Sears  and  McDougall,  is- 
sued a call  tbe  next  day  (5th)  for  a mass  meeting  on  tbe  Commons  on 
.Inly  G,  and  at  this  open  air  assembly  McDougall,  tbe  American 
Wilkes,  presided.  Tbe  people  were  treated  to  a genuine  surprise. 
After  several  addresses  bad  been  made, 
they  beheld  tbe  slight  figure  of  a boy 
making  bis  way  to  tbe  speakers’  stand. 

It  was  a piece  of  immense  audacity,  and 
no  wonder  tbe  bold  boy  was  a little  em- 
barrassed as  be  began  to  speak.  But  to 
tin*  amazement  of  tbe  audience  tbe  em- 
barrassment soon  changed  into  tbe  ease 
and  confidence  of  tbe  practiced  orator. 

Words  of  eloquence,  closely  packed  with 
thought,  reason,  and  logic,  at  white  beat, 
marked  even  that  maiden  speech,  as  it 
marked  tbe  thinking  and  speaking  of 
that  remarkable  boy  all  through  bis 
eventful  life.  He  was  recognized  as  an 
attendant  at  King’s  College;  “ it  is  a col- 
legian, it  is  a collegian,”  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  And  it  was: 
it  was  no  less  an  individual  than  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  just 
about  seventeen  years  of  age. 

In  the  midst  of  tbe  events  and  agitations  that  were  preparing  the 
{H'ople  of  New  York,  along  with  those  of  tbe  other  colonies,  finally  to 
assert  and  battle  for  tbeir  independence,  tbe  newspapers  of  tbe  city 
played  an  important  part.  There  were  three  that  were  published 
regularly  through  tbe  period  now  in  band.  Tbe  New  York  Gazette 
amt  Weekly  Post  Boy  was  printed  and  edited  by  John  Holt.  It 
served  the  cause  of  tbe  patriots  consistently,  publishing  the  boldest 
attacks  on  the  measures  of  oppression.  In  1774  Holt  adopted  as  a de- 
rive on  tbe  first  page  of  tbe  paper  be  then  published  a snake  broken 
into  pieces,  with  tbe  motto  beneath  “ Unite  or  Die.”  derived  from  tbe 
<M,t  in  Franklin’s  Philadelphia  paper  when  he  was  advocating  union 
against  the  French  and  Indians  in  1754.  In  1775  Holt  printed  the  cut 
'v>th  the  pieces  united.  Huge  Caine,  of  Hanover  Square,  still  con- 
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tinued  Lis  New  York  Mercury,  in  which  the  Tories  sometin,, 
found  u vent  for  their  ideas,  hut  its  columns  were  open  also  to  i 
Isons  of  Liberty.  In  1700  James  Parker,  who  had  taken  over  the  t, 
zette  fi  .m  Bradford  as  far  back  as  1<43,  resumed  its  publication. 
Holt  started  the  New  York  Journal , or  General  Advertiser,  whi, 
was  again  consolidated  with  Barker's  Gazette  j whereupon  u.. 
Journal  appeared  as  a separate  publication.  The  most  notable  ;i; 
tides  published  in  these  exciting  days  were  those  signed  “ Freeman, 
by  John  Morin  Scott.  A series  of  letters  in  the  Gazette  ami 
lioy  on  Liberty  were  signed  “ Sentinel,”  and  were  also  attribm.  .. 
to  Scott,  or  Livingston,  or  William  Smith,  but  they  were  inferior  o 
the  others.  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  President  of  King’s  (Columbia)  Colley, 
tried  to  set  the  colonists  of  New  York  right  on  their  duties  to  in, 
home  government  in  a number  of  ponderous  articles  in  the  new- 
papers.  To  his  astonishment  they  were  not  only  answered  but  eon, 
pletely  refuted  by  some  writer  of  the  patriot  party.  It  is  not  know  n 
whether  he  ever  learned  that  his  brilliant  opponent  was  none  oile  r 
than  that  precocious  boy  in  his  college,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  churches  were  just  pouring  forth  their  audiences  at  noon 
Sunday,  April  23,  1773,  when  the  devout  frame  of  mind  of  the  wor 
shipers  was  very  much  upset  by  a rumor  that  they  found  circulatin'.: 
among  the  people  who  had  not  been  in  church.  It  was  said  that  a bai 
tie  had  been  fought  between  English  soldiers  and  New  England  mill 
tia,  or  “ minute  men,”  four  days  before,  on  Wednesday,  April  11),  at 
Lexington  and  Concord.  There  was  not  much  sleep  the  night  follow 
ing  such  a rumor,  we  may  be  sure,  and  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  Monday,  April  24,  the  express  from  Boston  with  the  official  infm 
mation,  found  Isaac  Low,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Observation, 
awake  and  ready  to  sign  his  dispatches,  and  to  pass  him  on  upon  he 
way  to  Philadelphia.  Prompt  action  was  taken  on  the  basis  that  t L* 
revolution  had  now  been  begun,  and  that  a new  order  of  things  mu- 
prevail  in  the  city.  On  May  1 a “committee  of  one  hundred”  wa- 
chosen,  with  Isaac  Low  in  the  chair,  to  take  charge  of  the  municip. 
government.  Captain  Isaac  Sears  happened  to  be  under  arrest  f<  ' 
some  treasonable  language.  lie  was  at  once  released.  He  was  jn.-' 
the  man  for  the  present  emergency.  The  Sons  of  Liberty,  led  by  Sear- 
and  Lamb,  proceeded  to  the  City  Hall,  seized  the  stands  of  arms  th<" 
kept  for  sudden  invasions,  and  distributed  them  among  the  peoph 
All  vessels  in  the  harbor  laden  with  provisions  for  the  British  an 
were  embargoed.  The  collector  of  the  port  was  forced  to  give  up  n 
keys  of  the  custom  house.  The  employees  were  dismissed,  the  buii 
ing  closed,  and  the  money  and  arms  taken  into  custody.  Yet  ti- 
change  to  independence  was  not  yet  permanently  established  in  N* 
York.  A Provincial  Congress,  called  to  consider  the  emergen''' 
which  met  on  May  22.  was  found  to  be  decidedly  Tory  in  eomplevh 
Its  members  were  for  proposing  measures  of  conciliation  instead 
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vigorous  preparations  for  war  in  line  with  the  other  colonies. 

June  -8,  Governor  Tryon,  ordered  to  hasten  back  to  his  post,  ar- 
superseding  Golden  for  the  last  time.  But  the  last  Colonial  As- 
w.u,l, iv  also  had  met,  and  afterward  it  was  formally  declared  that 
..•..sal  Kule  in  New  York  ended  on  April  19,  1775. 

bill  few  words  will  need  to  be  added  to  complete  the  picture  of 
.miicipal  life  during  this  period  preparatory  to  independence,  be- 
, .him*,  amid  the  startling  events,  we  constantly  catch  glimpses  of  the 
, !tv,  its  streets,  its  buildings,  its  people.  We  anticipated  the  period 
. . f ilds  chapter  in  the  last  to  complete  the  account  of  the  churches 
uldrh  graced  the  streets  of  New  York  before  the  Revolution.  We 
must  add  that  the  Methodists  began  to  hold  services  in  the  city  in  a 
humble  way  in  a rigging  loft  on  William  Street,  in  17GG.  Two  years 
later,  on  the  site  of  the  present  modest  structure,  was  built  a church 
forty-two  feet  wide  by  sixty  long,  on  John  Street,  between  Broadway 
and  Nassau.  At  that  time  the  society  had  a membership  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  As  late  as  1775,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Quakers  put  up  a meeting-house  on  Queen  (Pearl)  Street,  near 
' >ak,  a little  above  Franklin  Square.  It  will  serve  later  to  locate  the 
precise  spot  where  John  Jacob  Astor  began  business.  It  affords  a 
curious  and  instructive  insight  into  the  composition  of  the  New  York 
population  to  observe  that  a large 
section  of  the  inhabitants,  occupy- 
ing and  filling  three  of  the  largest 
and  finest  churches,  were  still  ac- 
customed to  worship  in  a foreign 
language,  up  to  this  very  time,  and 
w«-re  only  just  now  beginning  to 
make  arrangements  to  aeeommo- 
daie  themselves  to  their  surround- 
ings in  church-life,  as  they  already 
had  abundantly  done  in  other  direc- 
tions. We  refer  of  course  to  the 
Patch  congregation.  In  17G4,  ex- 
actly one  century  since  the  sur- 
render of  New  Amsterdam  to  the  English,  the  Consistory,  or  Board 
of  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  called  their 
first  English  pastor,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Laidlie.  He  had  been  pastor 
during  four  years  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  Flushing,  Holland,  so  that 
ho  was  familiar  with  the  Dutch  language  and  customs.  There  he  had 
preached  in  English  amid  Dutch  surroundings;  here  he  was  to  do  the 
s,nie  with  no  Dutch' surroundings  except  in  his  own  church.  In 
'larch.  17G5,  Dominie  Laidlie  arrived,  and  on  April  15  preached  his 
inaugural  sermon  in  the  renovated  church  on  Nassau  Street.  Five 
•ears  later  a young  man.  raised  in  the  Dutch  Church,  a graduate  of 
^ ale  College,  and  of  the  Theological  department  of  the  University  of 
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Utreclit,  Hollaed,  was  called  as  the  second  English-speaking  pastor, 
and  the  church,  corner  of  Fulton  and  William  streets,  was  just  readv 
for  his  occupancy.  This  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Livingston,  .t 
scion  of  the  important  colonial  family  of  that  name.  The  name  L 
enough  to  indicate  that  he  was  favorably  affected  toward  the  patriot 
cause.  So  were  all  the  Dutch  Deformed  pastors,  those  who  preached 
in  Dutch  as  well,  for  they  all  left  the  city  when  the  English  came  in 
to  occupy  it  in  1776.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Episcopal  clergymen. 
They  kept  to  the  traditions  of  their  church,  non-resistance  to  the 
crown  however  arbitrary  its  measures  and  unconstitutional  its  op 
pressions.  They  took  an  active  share  in  the  newspaper  debates 
against  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

The  Mayors  during  this  exciting  period  were  John  Cruger,  Jr.,  and 
Whitehead  Hicks.  The  latter  assumed  the  chair  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act.  He  was  a descendant  of  the  Quaker  family  of  that 
name  prominent  on  Long  Island,  and  a lawyer  instead  of  a merchant, 
which  was  unusual  for  New  York.  He  was  not  so  ardent  a supporter 
of  the  movement  for  independence  as  his  predecessor,  yet  he  leaned  to 
that  cause,  and  was  not  sufficiently  friendly  to  the  home  government 
to  wish  to  remain  in  the  city  during  the  occupancy  of  the  British. 
He  ceased  to  be  Mayor  in  1776,  and  then  retired  to  a farm  or  country- 
seat  at  Bayside,  L.  I.,  where  he  died  in  17S0,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-two  years.  He  seems  to  have  made  no  resistance  to 
the  temporary  charge  of  municipal  affairs  taken  by  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  in  1775.  His  term  was  signalized  by  one  achieve- 
ment for  peace  and  compassion,  amid  such  a multitude  which  were 
warlike  and  bitter.  The  cornerstone  of  the  New  York  Hospital  was 
laid  on  September  2,  1773,  by  Governor  Tryon.  The  site  is  familiar 
to  New  Yorkers  of  middle  age,  between  Duane  and  Anthony  (now 
Thomas)  streets  on  Broadway.  The  walls  were  up  and  roof  and  in- 
terior nearly  completed,  when  a fire  completely  gutted  the  building. 
During  the  Revolution  in  this  its  incomplete  state  it  afforded  good 
barracks  for  the  troops;  after  the  war  the  construction  was  carried  on 
as  originally  planned,  and  the  edifice  was  first  opened  as  a hospital 
in  1791. 

John  Adams,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  in  1771  to  attend  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  was  astonished  at  the  evidences  of  luxury  In* 
discovered  in  New  York.  There  were  indeed  several  people  of  tin- 
kind  classified  by  Carlyle  as  keeping  a “ gig.”  In  1770  twenty-six 
New  York  families  possessed  coaches  of  the  same  elaborate  pattern 
as  that  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Coblen’s.  which  graced  the  torchlight 
procession  of  November  1.  1765,  and  then  became  a prey  to  the  flames 
on  Bowling  Green.  Thirty-three  persons  were  able  to  keep  a chariot 
or  post-chaise,  of  less  pretentious  proportions,  but  still  elegant,  and 
indicating  wealth.  Twenty-six  again,  still  of  comfortable  competence, 
owned  phaetons,  which  were  two-wlieeled  vehicles  in  those  days,  and 
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like  the  typical  “ gig.”  Yet  people  lived  simply  even  where 
; 1»<  re  was  wealth.  The  gentleman  of  the  household  in  person  visited 
U*e  markets  before  breakfast,  and  ordered  the  meats  and  vegetables 
f..r  the  day’s  dinner.  The  dinner  hour  was  from  1 to  3 o'clock,  becom- 
■ I)-'  later  with  the  influx  of  English  customs  to  suit  the  officers  quar- 
;,  ml  in  the  city.  Tea  was  in  the  early  evening,  which  might  be  sup- 
plemented by  a social  supper  among  a number  of  friends  at  the  tavern 
,,r  hotel  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  repair  for  the  exchange  of 
news,  an  important  matter  in  the  scarcity  of  newspapers.  On  June 
i;,.  1708,  some  one  wrote  to  England  complaining  of  the  weather. 
••  So  uncertain  is  this  climate,  that  in  the  morning  you  may  wear  a 
ftuit  of  cloathes,  at  noon  sit  in  your  shirt  with  windows  and  doors 
open,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  wrap  yourselves  up  in  a fur 
. loak.”  Even  then  Philadelphia  was  “ slow  ” compared  with  New 
York,  for  the  same  gentleman  wrote:  “ This  is  a better  place  for  com- 
pany and  amusements  than  Philadelphia;  more  gay  and  lively.  I 
have  already  seen  some  pretty  women.”  Yet  to  a European  life  was 
thill  even  at  New  York.  “ With  regard  to  the  people,  manner,  living, 
and  conversation,  one  day  shows  you  as  much  as  fifty.  There  are  no 
diversions  at  all  at  present.  The  plays  are  over.  . . . You  may 

toll  my  sister  that  I get  acquainted  with  families,  and  drink  tea,  and 
play  at  cards,  and  go  about  to  assemblies  [receptions],  dancing  min- 

llotS.” 

The  interests  of  commerce  were  so  closely  linked  with  the  progress 
of  political  events  that  the  picture  of  life  in  that  sphere  is  pretty  well 
complete.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  stopping  to  note  one  year  amid  all 
the  rest  when  trade  seemed  brisk  and  the  pressure  of  politics  was 
lifted  from  its  operations.  This  was  in  17GS.  The  exports  that  year 
were  principally  bread,  peas,  rye,  sheep,  beef,  pork,  meal,  corn,  horses, 
and  eighty  thousand  barrels  of  flour.  With  Hamburg  and  Holland  a 
trade  was  carried  on  in  which  £240,522  were  handled.  The  ships  that 
entered  the  harbor  in  1770  numbered  one  hundred  and  ninety-six; 
sloops,  four  hundred  and  thirty-one;  ships  cleared,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight;  sloops,  four  hundred  and  twenty-four.  But  an  event  of 
prime  importance  was  the  foundation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  this  same  year.  On  April  S,  1708,  twenty-four  merchants  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  met  in  the  Long  Room  at  the  Queen's  Head,  later 
Era  mice’s  Tavern,  corner  of  Broad  and  Dock  (Pearl)  streets,  and 
formed  an  association  under  the  name  and  style  of  “ The  New  York 
Ehamber  of  Commerce”  ; ex-Mayor  John  Cruger  was  elected  Presi- 
'huit,  and  Elias  Desbrosses,  Treasurer.  On  March  13.  1770,  a charter 
"ns  granted  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden.  “ This.”  writes  John 
Austin  Stevens,  its  secretary  for  many  years,  and  its  historian;  “ this 
"as  the  first  mercantile  society  formed  in  the  colonies,  and  the  mod- 
'•st  beginning  of  the  important  institution  which  has  since  maintained 
its  organization  without  break,  nnd  to-day  lias  a membership  of  one 
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thousand  of  our  principal  merchants,  and  the  finest  gallery  of  rum 
chant  portraits  on  the  American  continent.” 

The  population  of  the  city  was  put  at  twenty  thousand  in  1708.  |r 
remained  about  the  same  up  to  the  devolution.  The  streets  were  h- 
ginning  to  be  laid  out  ou  the  west  side  of  Broadway  beyond  the  ( \mu 
mons  (City  Ilall  Park).  One  block  of  Keade  was  graded,  and  about 
the  same  extent  of  Duane,  the  Hospital  standing  quite  on  the  out 
skirts  of  the  town,  and  overlooking  the  Fresh  Water  Pond  at  the  fo.it 
of  the  hill  sloping  rapidly  down  east  of  Broadway.  Along  the  Bower a 
road  quite  a network  of  streets  are  seen  in  1782  (on  paper  mostly) 
between  Bayard  on  the  south  and  Hester  on  the  north,  extending 
eastward  toward  Division  Street  or  East  Broadway.  Chatham 
Square  is  quite  deserted  as  yet,  but  there  are  streets  laid  out  as  far  as 
Mott,  west,  and  James,  east,  of  Park  Row.  The  streets  in  the  moo* 
populated  portions  were  lighted  at  night  by  means  of  lamps  auu 
lamp-posts  tnit  up  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  ENEMY. 


HE  discharge  of  Major  Pitcairn's  pistols  on  the  green  of  Lex- 
ington had  sounded  the  signal  for  the  uprising  of  a nation. 
“ From  the  19th  of  April,  1775,”  said  a speaker  on  its  first 
anniversary,  “ will  be  dated  the  liberty  of  the  American 
world.”  The  news  of  that  great  occurrence,  as  we  saw  in  the  previous 
chapter,  reached  New  York  on  Sunday,  April  23.  The  dispatch  car- 
ried by  the  express-rider  was  dated  at  Watertown,  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, near  10  o'clock.  It  read:  “ To  all  friends  of  American  liberty  be 
it  known:  That  this  morning  before  break  of  day  a brigade,  consisting 
of  about  1,000  or  1,200  men,  landed  at  Phip's  Farm,  near  Cambridge, 
and  marched  to  Lexington,  where  they  found  a company  of  our  colony 
militia  in  arms,  upon  whom  they  fired  without  any  provocation  and 
killed  6 men  and  wounded  4 others.  By  an  express  from  Boston  we 
find  another  brigade  are  upon  their  march  from  Boston,  supposed  to 
be  about  1,000.  The  bearer,  Israel  Bessel,  is  charged  to  alarm  the 
country,  quite  to  Connecticut,  and  all  persons  are  desired  to  furnish 
him  with  fresh  horses,  as  they  may  be  needed.”  The  dispatch  was 
signed  by  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety. 
Copies  of  it  were  soon  printed  and  the  placards  posted  where  the  peo- 
ple would  be  most  likely  to  see  them. 

The  die  was  now  cast.  The  call  everywhere  was  to  arms.  Boston, 
all  New  England,  had  been  severely  punished  before,  and  the  colonies 
had  rallied  the  best  they  could  to  neutralize  the  punishment  or  pro- 
test against  it.  But  this  open  exchange  of  battle  between  New  Eng- 
land men  under  arms  and  British  soldiers  could  mean  and  bring  only 
one  thing— war.  That  war  must  be  shared  by  all  the  sister  colonies, 
and  independence  must  be  the  result.  New  York  saw  the  issue  thus 
raised,  cheerfully  accepted  it,  and  rose  to  meet  it.  Yet  there  was  ap- 
parent an  early  hesitancy  which  savored  of  caution,  as  if  the  matter 
was  deemed  too  serious  to  be  entered  upon  with  rashness.  The  ele- 
ment represented  by  Sears  and  McDougall  were  for  headlong  meas- 
ures, and  carried  out  some  plans  of  immediate  violence,  one  of  which 
was  the  seizure  of  a storehouse  at  Turtle  Bay.  But  men  such  as  Jay 
and  Duane  and  Gouverneur  31  orris  moved  more  slowly,  yet  with  no 
less  steadiness  of  force  and  purpose.  Under  their  influence  it  was  still 
votod  to  address  a petition  to  King  or  Parliament.  It  was  odd,  also, 
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with  war  trembling  on  the  horizon,  to  obserre  with  what  consider;! 
tion  the  movements  of  British  soldiers  were  treated.  On  May  20, 1TT.'», 
the  British  frigate  Asia,  of  04  guns.  Captain  Vandeput,  came  iut., 
the  harbor  to  take  on  board  and  convey  to  Boston  the  regiment  quar- 
tered at  the  fort.  Congress  had  previously  given  instructions  that  t Is- 
landing of  troops  should  not  be  opposed.  It  was  advised,  however,  to 
prevent  them  from  erecting  fortifications;  while  the  people  were  told 
to  be  in  readiness  to  answer  force  with  force.  Thus  peace  and  war 
measures  were  strangely  mixed.  New  York's  Committee  of  One  Hun 
dred,  presumably  in  the  spirit  of  these  Congressional  directions,  an- 
nounced that  the  “ Royal  Irish  ” regiment  might  betake  itself  to  tin- 
Asia,  but  the  men  must  not  carry  more  arms  with  them  than  those 


upon  their  persons.  Accordingly,  preparations  were  made  to  leave 
their  quarters  in  the  fort  about  noon  on  June  4,  1775.  They  were  to 
march  across  the  Bowling  Green  down  Beaver  to  Broad,  and  so  to  the 
foot  of  Broad,  where,  in  the  Great  Dock,  lay  transports  to  carry  them 
to  the  Asia,  out  in  tlie  River.  Crowds  collected  as  usual,  and  verv 
soon  they  beheld  something  which  needed  prompt  attention.  After  a 
corporal's  guard  had  issued  from  the  fort  gate,  a rumbling  of  carts, 
was  heard,  and  four  or  five  of  these  vehicles  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, loaded  with  stacks  of  arms.  Word  of  this  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiery  Hew  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  soon  came 
to  the  ears  of  some  of  the  Liberty  Boys,  who  were  together  at  a tavern 
frequented  by  the  patriots  in  Water  Street,  near  Broad.  They  inline- 
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iliately  started  forth  into  the  street,  led  by  Marin  us  Willett,  a descend- 
,iut  of  the  first  Mayor  of  York  in  10G5.  lie  reached  the  corner  of 
Hroad  and  Beaver  just  as  the  tirst  cart  was  about  to  turn  into  the  for- 
mer street.  2s ow  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  not  much  liked  the  moderate 
ftiaiid  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  They  had  wished  to  arrest 
ihe  whole  regiment  in  their  barracks,  rather  than  let  them  go  unop- 
jmsed  to  aid  the  forces  in  Boston  against  their  fellow-patriots.  When, 
therefore,  the  soldiers  made  themselves  guilty  of  this  breach  of  faith, 
Hie  opportunity,  as  well  as  necessity,  for  decisive  action  seemed  to 
have  come.  Willett  was  the  man  for  that  critical  moment.  He  boldly 
seized  the  horse  by  the  reins,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  turn  about. 
The  sudden  stop  of  the  procession  of  carts  brought  the  commanding 
u nicer  to  the  front,  who  naturally  demanded  an  explanation.  This 
brought  other  citizens  around  the  bold  aggressor  and  the  officer,  and 
in  these  few  moments  evidences  were  given  of  the  different  spirits  that 
actuated  the  men  of  our  city  in  the  pending  crisis.  First  spoke  David 
Matthews,  who  remained  a Tory  all  through  the  war,  and  was  made 
Mayor  of  2sew  York  during  the  British  occupation.  He  expressed  his 
surprise  that  Mr.  Willett  should  so  endanger  the  peace  of  the  city 
and  invite  bloodshed,  when  he  knew  that  the  troops  had  permission 
to  depart  unmolested.  Willett  did  not  give  much  weight  to  this  re- 
monstrance from  a well-known  Tory  and  British  sympathizer.  But 
the  next  speaker  almost  staggered  him.  It  was  Gouverneur  Morris, 
a prominent  patriotic  agitator,-  the  friend  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. He  unaccountably  supported  the  future  Mayor  in  his  remon- 
strance and  disapproval.  Morris  had  only  recently  maintained  in 
Congress  that  the  mother  country  had  the  right  to  regulate  trade, 
and  that  the  colonies  were  in  duty  bound  to  aid  the  royal  treasury 
by  grants  made  by  the  local  Provincial  Assemblies.  He  was  acting 
m»w  in  keeping  with  this  pacific  attitude.  Willett  was  wellnigh  per- 
suaded to  retreat  front  his  bold  stand,  when  our  old  friend,  John 
Morin  Scott,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  was  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred.  He  heartily  seconded  Willett  against  Mat- 
thews and  Morris.  “You  are  right,”  he  shouted,  in  a voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  above  the  increasing  din.  “ You  are  right,  Wil- 
lett. the  Committee  have  not  given  them  permission  to  carry  off  any 
*pare  arms.”  2s o sooner  were  the  words  of  encouragement  uttered 
* ban  Willett  turned  the  horse’s  head  back  up  Beaver  Street  to  the 
Howling  Green,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  proceed  in  that  direction. 
Ho  did  so,  the  Major  commanding  making  no  protest.  As  the  last 
‘‘art  was  about  to  turn,  Willett,  at  Scott’s  suggestion,  jumped  upon 
it,  and  addressed  the  troops  marching  behind  it,  urging  them  to  give 
’ip  the  unnatural  business  of  shedding  the  blood  of  their  countrymen, 
and  promising  protection  to  any  who  should  leave  the  ranks  and  come 
forward.  One  man  responded  to  this  appeal,  and  he  was  loudly 
cheered  by  the  crowds.  Thereupon  the  Major  ordered  his  men  to 
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march  back  to  the  fort,  while  the  carts  with  their  chests  of  arms  weiv 
conducted  up  Broadway  to  the  corner  of  John  Street.  Here  was 
bowling  alley  and  yard  kept  by  one  Van  Wyck,  a friend  of  the  guu.j 
cause,  and  the  arms  were  deposited  in  the  alley,  under  his  care.  Tin-, 
were  afterward  used  in  equipping  the  first  companies  of  soldiers 
raised  in  our  city  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  It  may  be  interest 
ing  to  remark  that  the  officer  whose  cowardice  or  moderation  pre- 
vented a bloody  encounter,  resigned  his  commission  the  next  mouth. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  it  was  a sincere  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  colo- 
nies which  prompted  him  in  both  of  those  actions.  A tablet  with  ;t 
bas-relief  representation  of  the  incident  of  June  4 is  properly  placed 
on  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Beaver.  Marinus  Wil 
left  became  a Colonel  in  the  patriot  army,  was  appointed  Mayor  of 
New  York  in  1807,  and  died  in  1830  at  the  great  age  of  ninety  years 
Thus  we  shall  meet  him  again  in  this  history. 

Less  than  a month  after  Lexington,  on  May  1775,  Congress  had 
adopted  a general  plan  for  the  creation  of  an  army.  Its  points  were: 
A Commander-in-Chief;  troops  to  be  enlisted  “ for  the  war/’  as  dis 
tinguished  from  the  provincial  levies  that  served  but  for  three 
months,  or  less  than  a year  at  a time;  a provision  for  the  care  of 
soldiers’  families,  or  pensions;  the  troops  to  serve  wherever  needed, 
not  for  particular  duties  only;  a loan  for  the  equipment  of  the  army, 
which  was  to  be  designated  “ The  American  Continental.”  Under 
the  limitations  of  their  financial  condition,  the  matter  of  uniform  for 
the  army  was  left  in  abeyance,  and  it  was  a motley  assortment  that 
the  defenders  of  liberty  usually  presented  all  through  the  war.  As 
late  as  July  24,  1776,  Washington  issued  an  order  declaring  that  " lie 
feels  unwilling  to  order  any  kind  of  uniform,  but  as  men  must  have 
clothes  and  appear  decent  and  tight,  lie  encourages  the  use  of  hunting 
shirts,  with  long  breeches  made  of  the  same  cloth,  gaiter-fashion, 
about  the  legs.”  In  this  Washington  had  an  eye  to  inspiring  a whole- 
some fear  in  the  breast  of  the  enemy.  The  hunters  were  known  to  be 
remarkably  good  marksmen.  They  charged  their  long  carbines 
with  three  or  four  bullets  at  once,  and  each  discharge  was  wont  to  go 
through  somebody  of  the  opposing  ranks.  A Hessian  officer  wrote 
home  that  these  riflemen  were  terrible;  the  only  consolation  and 
safety  lay  in  the  fact  that  their  pieces  could  not  carry  further  than 
eighty  paces.  Four  New  York  counties  each  formed  one  regiment  for 
this  Continental  army — New  York,  Albany.  Ulster,  and  Dutchess 
Of  the  New  York  county  (or  city)  regiment,  our  truculent  pamphh 
teer,  the  American  Wilkes,  Alexander  MeDougall,  was  made 
Colonel.  Secretary  John  Lamb  undertook  to  organize  one  company 
of  artillerymen. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  mixture  of  things  early  in  the  war 
may  be  noted  the  passing  of  Washington  through  New  York,  on  his 
journey  to  take  command  of  the  army  before  Boston.  On  June  1 I 
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ITT.T,  three  days  before  Bunker  Hill,  he  had  been  appointed  Comman- 
der-iu-Chief  by  the  Congress,  on  motion  of  John  Adams.  On  Sunday, 
.June  25,  he  reached  New  York.  lie  had  been  met  at  Newark.  N.  J., 
I,v  a committee,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Gouverneur  Morris  and 
Uichard  Montgomery,  so  soon  fated  to  die  in  his  adopted  country’s 
,-ause  before  the  walls  of  Quebec.  The  party  crossed  the  river  from 
Hoboken,  and  landed  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  at  about  the  foot 
of  Laight  Street,  near  Greenwich.  Here  eight  or  ten  companies  of 
militia  under  arms  met  the  distinguished  visitor,  and  escorted  him  to 
his  hotel,  presumably  the  old  Fraunce’s  Tavern.  Early  the  next 
morning  Washington  started  for  Boston,  escorted  for  some  distance 
out  of  town  along  the  Bowery  and  King’s  Bridge  roads  by  the  militia. 
At  eight  o’clock  of  the  same  day  on  which  Washington  arrived.  Gov- 


ernor Tryon  reached  his  post  again,  after  a hurried  shortening  of  his 
leave  of  absence.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Patriot  Army  had 
been  received  in  state  in  the  afternoon;  the  representative  of  the 
old  regime  was  none  the  less  honorably  recognized.  A delegation  of 
magistrates,  attended  by  companies  of  militia,  met  him  at  his  land- 
ing place,  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  It  still  looked  as  if  the 
Golonists  were  trying  to  serve,  or  felt  obliged  to  serve,  two  masters. 
Yet  none  the  less  went  forward  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  extrem- 
iiies  of  war.  Only  three  days  after  this  double  demonstration  Colonel 
McDougall’s  regiment,  and  Captain  Lamb’s  artillery  company  com- 
pleted their  organization. 

It  was  this  artillery  company  which  set  the  ball  rolling,  both  figura- 
tively and  literally  speaking.  About  eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
August  23  a number  of  the  Liberty  Boys  proceeded  to  carry  out  a 
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request  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  to  remove  the  guns  from  the  Bat- 
tery, so  that  they  might  be  transferred  to  fortifications  up  the*  river 
To  cover  their  exploit  a part  of  Colonel  Lamb's  company  stood  guard 
and  when  a barge  sent  from  the  Asia  to  reconnoiter  the  suspicion*- 
movements  on  shore  came  near  enough,  they  sent  a volley  of  musket  n 
into  the  boat,  killing  one  of  the  occupants.  Instantly  putting  buck,  a 
broadside  was  opened  upon  the  town  from  the  ship.  Several  house., 
were  damaged,  one  ball  going  through  the  roof  of  Fraunce's  Tavern, 
and  three  citizens  were  badly  wounded.  The  whole  town  was  soon  in 
a frenzy  of  excitement.  Several  families  gathered  their  portable  prop 
erty  together  and  tied  into  the  woods  and  fields.  Others  raged  around 
mob-fashion,  threatening  the  lives  of  Tories.  Dr.  Cooper,  the  Loyal 
ist  President  of  Columbia,  was  chased  through  the  streets  to  lib 
home.  The  crowd  were  about  to  beat  down  the  door,  when  they  wen- 
confronted  by  that  strange  youth  who  had  harangued  them  in  tin- 
Fields  the  year  before.  Alexander  Hamilton  had  joined  Lamb's  artil- 
lery company,  and  had  just  been  seen  doing  duty  valiantly  at  his  post. 
He  had  divined  the  purpose  of  the  mob.  and  now  stood  on  the  step* 
of  the  College,  arguing  the  mob  out  of  their  mad  design  to  hurt  tin- 
poor  doctor.  It  was  a foreshadowing  of  the  day  when  the  same  mag 
nanimous  patriot  would  defend  Tories  at  the  risk  of  his  life  against 
cruel  retaliations  after  the  war.  He  appeased  the  violence  of  tin- 
people,  and  saved  Dr.  Cooper,  although  the  old  gentleman  cried  lust- 
ily from  a top-story  window  not  to  heed  the  mad-cap  boy  whom  lie- 
supposed  was  urging  them  to  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  did.  Tin- 
guns  meanwhile  had  been  safely  captured  and  were  sent  northward 
to  serve  in  a better  cause. 

To  the  convenient  Asia,  so  ready  to  use  her  guns  against  the  city, 
although  commanded  by  a captain  whose  name,  Vandeput.  suggests 
a Dutch  ancestry  or  derivation,  it  was  found  best  for  Governor  Tryon 
to  retire.  He  occupied  certainly  a most  peculiar  position  as  Loyal 
Governor,  with  rebel  Commanders-in-Chief  crossing  his  path,  and  Pro- 
vincial Congresses  ordering  the  guns  of  his  fort  to  be  removed,  and 
war  waging  in  a neighboring  Province,  in  which  his  own  was  bound 
to  bear  a part.  Early  in  October  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  the  pa- 
triotic Congress  at  Philadelphia  had  recommended  his  arrest.  Tin- 
Mayor  assured  him  that  he  would  guarantee  his  safety,  but.  neverthe- 
less. on  October  13.  he  removed  his  family  and  effects  on  board  tie* 
British  frigate.  He  continued,  however,  to  annoy  his  former  gov- 
ernment. In  the  first  place  he  took  away  the  records  from  the  sec- 
retary’s office,  so  that  hardly  any  landholder  could  prove  title  to  hi> 
estates  in  a court  of  law.  They  were  carried  to  England  three  year?* 
later,  but  again  three  years  after  they  were  returned.  Xevertheh-s> 
much  harm  had  been  done  by  these  unnecessary  travels  of  paper*  *-• 
important,  and  so  necessary  to  be  kept  in  a permanent  situation.  On 
October  10  Tryon  took  up  his  abode  on  the  sloop-of-war  Halifax. 
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ami  again  later  on  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  whence  he  acted  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  as  best  he  could.  In  December  his  influence  was 
exerted  to  prevent  delegates  from  counties  strongly  Tory,  such  as 
queens  and  Richmond,  from  attending  the  Provincial  Congress.  And 
when,  in  the  next  year,  a plot  was  concocted  to  remove  Washington 
hy  poison,  it  was  not  without  the  connivance  or  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
Iloyal  Governor.  Golden,  who  was  superseded  as  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor for  the  last  time  when  Tryon  came  back  in  June,  1773,  was  not 
living  in  the  city.  He  had  retired  to  his  country-seat  near  Flushing, 
and  died  there  in  September.  177b. 

The  very  last  day  of  the  year  1773  had  been  marred  by  the  disas- 
trous failure  of  the  Canadian  campaign  before  the  gates  of  Quebec. 
Luring  the  early  months  of  1770  Washington  kept  drawing  the  lines 
tighter  around  Boston,  occupying  the  time  spent  in  waiting  in  trying 
to  make  something  like  an  army  out  of  the  enthusiastic  crowd  of  pat- 
riots called  from  plows,  or  fishing  boats,  or  counting-houses  by  the 
whirring  bullets  at  Lexington  and  the  glorious  action  of  Bunker  Hill. 
At  last,  in  March.  1776.  Boston  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  now 
came  New  York's  turn.  It  was  morally  certain  that  this  city  would 
be  the  next  point  of  attack.  Its  openness  to  attack  by  a power  in  ab- 
solute command  of  the  sea  was  notorious,  and  its  situation  was  such 
that  without  a navy  to  sujjport  the  army,  defense  on  land  was  hardly 
jMjssible.  Therefore  the  Continental  Army  began  to  wend  its  way 
Lither.  Some  months  before  the  movement  had  already  begun.  In 
January.  1770.  Washington  received  word  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had 
left  Boston  for  New  York  with  a man-of-war.  General  Charles  Lee 
was  thereux>on  hurried  off  to  the  latter  city,  and  reached  it  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  the  same  day  that  Sir  Henry  came  into  port.  At  once  there  was 
much  ado.  but  it  proved  to  be  about  nothing.  Sir  Henry  was  one  of 
the  numerous  sons  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  and  he  had  spent  ten 
years  of  his  boyhood  life  in  New  York.  He  informed  the  citizens 
through  the  Mayor  that  he  had  only  come  to  visit  Governor  Tryon, 
and  to  renew  his  juvenile  impressions  of  the  place.  Meantime,  al- 
though it  was  a Sunday,  loaded  carts  and  boats  full  of  passengers 
were  leaving  town  as  fast  as  they  could,  under  the  supposition  that 
Lee  and  Clinton  must  necessarily  have  a battle  in  the  streets.  Lee 
did  not  have  the  best  of  feelings  toward  the  town  he  came  to  defend. 
The  Provincial  Congress,  still  tampering  with  pacific  endeavors, 
had  sent  word  to  him  not  to  come  on  the  very  day  before  he  left  the 
• amp  before  Boston;  he  came  therefore  with  the  idea  that  he  must 
"verawe  the  city  as  a Tory  stronghold.  Whether  welcome  or  not, 
however,  his  undoubted  familiarity  with  military'  science  enabled 
him  to  put  New  York  into  as  good  a state  of  defense  as  circumstances 
made  possible.  A redoubt  protected  by  fascines  was  stretched  across 
L road  way  where  it  faced  the  open  country.  Bayards  Mount,  later 
'•dh-d  Bunker  Hill  false  sometimes  called  Mount  Pleasant),  covering 
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the  space  now  bounded  bj  Grand,  Centre,  Broome,  and  Elizab*-; 
streets,  afforded  an  advantageous  position  for  fortification, 
manding  a view  across  country  all  the  way  to  Greenwich.  1 urih-: 
out,  Horn's  Hook,  or  Grade's  Point,  opposite  Hell  Gate,  now  part 
the  park  at  Eighty-sixth  Street,  East  Hirer,  was  also  fortified  by  L. . 
while  he  occupied  Jacob  Walton’s  elegant  country-seat  there  as 
headquarters.  After  Boston  was  evacuated  nothing  was  looked  f..r 
but  the  appearance  of  the  British  in  the  Port  of  New  York.  Guard, 
were  stationed  at  the  Yarrows  and  at  Rockaway  to  watch  for  the  lir»! 
appearance  of  the  enemy’s  fieet,  and  signals  arranged  to  quickly  com 
municate  the  fact.  On  April  4 General  Putnam  was  placed  in  coin 
mand  of  the  city,  superseding  the  more  scientific  but  less  popular  L--< 
The  work  of  fortifying  points  of  vantage  went  on  diligently.  Ih-.. 
Hook  was  provided  with  breastworks  and  cannon.  Governor  s Islam, 
received  a garrison.  On  Bedlow’s  Island  buildings  intended  as  a:, 
asylum  for  banished  Tory  Yew  Yorkers  were  burned,  and  stores,  sin-! 
as  clothing  and  poultry  and  tools  for  making  trenches,  secured.  1 lav 

companies  of  ri 
fl  e m e n w e r • 
placed  on  Stat-n 
Island  to  worn 
boats  lamlin. 
from  the  enemy', 
ships.  On  April 
14  Washington 
himself  came  t- 
the  city,  ami 
carefully  sur- 
veyed what  had 
been  done.  II is 

main  anxiety  was  getting  the  raw  troops  into  soldierly  trim,  with 
which  their  thirst  for  independence  sadly  interfered.  In  fact,  he  ac- 
tually was  forced  to  send  many  home  again,  because  they  refused  to 
go  through  the  necessary  drills.  Alarm  signals  were  arranged,  to 
consist  of  two  cannon  fired  in  quick  succession,  either  in  the  day  or 
night;  in  daytime  this  signal  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a flag  lioisto-i 
above  the  General's  headquarters,  and  at  night  two  lanterns  similar!.' 
hoisted.  These  headquarters,  according  to  some  authorities,  were  at 
Yo.  1 Broadway;  others  place  them  at  Richmond  Hill,  a fine  country- 
seat,  about  where  now  lie  the  blocks  between  Charlton  and  Sprin- 
streets,  on  Yariek.  This  would  seem  rather  far  away  for  the  utility 
of  danger  signals.  On  still  other  authority  Washington  resided  dur- 
ing the  first  weeks  of  his  stay  at  the  old  He  Peyster  house  in  Pearl 
Street,  opposite  Cedar.  Yo.  1 Broadway  was  General  Putnam’s  resi- 
dence during  his  command  of  the  city.  It  was  estimated  that  n<>  h-' 
than  ten  thousand  troops  had  been  collected  in  and  around  tin*  city 
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„.f,*re  the  end  of  April.  By  request  of  Congress,  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
,,rticut  were  to  hold  their  militia  in  readiness  to  serve  in  New  York 
.a  the  first  call  for  them,  during  which  service  they  would  receive  pay 
jS  Continental  regulars.  A brigade  under  John  Morin  Scott  was  sta- 
• j.med  in  the  city  itself;  another  along  the  East  Kiver  shore  within 
the  city  boundaries;  a third  from  the  shipyards  above  Peck  Slip  along 
slit*  East  lliver  beyond  Kip's  and  Turtle  Bays,  as  far  as  Jones’s  Wood. 
I.titd  Stirling  (William  Alexander)  and  MacDougall's  brigade  were 
stationed  near  Bayard’s  or  Bunker  Hill,  and  another  brigade  along 
die  Hudson  shore  from  Greenwich  down  to  Canal  Street.  A brigade 
under  General  Mittlin  was  placed  at  Fort  Washington,  and  one  under 
General  George  Clinton  at  King's  Bridge.  At  the  same  time  exten- 
dve  defenses  had  been  erected  on  all  the  elevated  points  on  Long 
Island  now  within  the  limits  of  Brooklyn,  reaching  from  Wallabout 
to  Gowanus  and  Red  Hook.  Back  of  these  ran  a line  of  intrenchments 
within  a narrower  circle,  making  a sort  of  fort  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Fulton  Ferry.  It  was  not  yet  certain  that  the  enemy  would 
approach  that  way,  and  only  General  Nathaniel  Greene’s  division  was 
stationed  among  these  defenses.  Naturally  of  the  troops  concen- 
trated here  for  her  defense  those  of  New  York  City  herself  were  found 
most  active  and  ready  for  service.  The  regiments  already  organized 
in  1775  were  re-organized,  as  the  terms  of  some  had  expired,  and  they 
had  seen  service  in  the  Canada  campaign.  Colonel  MacDougall  was 
soon  made  Brigadier-General.  Captain  Lamb,  of  the  artillery  com- 
pany, had  been  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  Quebec,  and  but  thirty 
of  his  seventy  men  returned  home.  It  needed  building  up  again,  and 
now  became  “ the  New  York  Provincial  Company  of  Artillery,”  choos- 
ing for  Captain,  on  March  14,  1776,  the  youthful  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, whose  versatile  mind  had  rapidly  mastered  the  principles  of 
artillery  service.  While  drilling  his  men  one  day  on  the  Commons, 
his  superior  knowledge  and  ability  in  training  his  men  attracted  the 
attention  of  General  Greene.  He  introduced  the  youthful  prodigy  to 
Washington,  and  thus  began  that  intimate  relation  between  the  two 
men  which  became  of  such  immense  service  to  their  common  country, 
and  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  Washington's  life. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Tories  in  the  city,  the  upholders  of 
the  old  state  of  things,  would  not  be  looked  upon  with  a very  friendly 
eye.  Their  British  friends  sought  to  provide  a place  of  safety  for 
them  on  Bedlow's  Island,  but.  as  we  saw,  this  scheme  was  frustrated 
by  the  patriots.  The  more  violent  part}  among  the  populace  could 
not  be  altogether  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  by  the 
generals  in  command.  In  the  month  of  June  outbreaks  of  hostility 
occurred  more  than  once.  An  eyewitness  tells  of  Tories  being  hauled 
nbout  through  the  streets  by  night,  lighted  candles  being  placed  in 
their  hands  and  forced  into  their  faces.  A few  days  later  the  aggres- 
sors became  bolder,  and  in  broad  daylight  they  took  several  people 
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of  standing  in  the  community,  stripped  them  naked  and  rode  il,. 
around  on  rails.  Perhaps  they  were  tarred  and  feathered  also,  a* 
done  frequently  in  country  districts.  Put  mini  had  great  Irnuhh 
dispersing  the  mob  and  stopping  such  discreditable  business.  \ 
yet  there  was  much  to  provoke  the  people  at  that  very  time.  Dim 
this  same  mont  h a conspiracy  was  discovered  which  had  for  i t s obj. 
the  poisoning  of  Washington  and  ot  her  generals  of  t he  pal  riot  ai  n 
A free  use  of  gold  was  made,  issuing,  without  doubt,  from  t h<  • <«(*%• 
nor’s  ship.  Several  arrests  were  made,  the  most,  prominent  one  ilut 
on  June  21,  of  David  .Matthews,  the  Tory  who  opposed  Willett,  at  u,. 
corner  of  Heaver  and  Proud  streets,  and  who  was  made  Mayor  wh< 
the  British  came  in.  A gunsmith  and  some  other  tradespeople,  ami 
Thomas  Hickey,  a private  of  Washington's  bodyguard,  were  a!  • 
taken  into  custody.  Investigation  pointed  clearly  to  some  signilb  aa 
dealings  between  (Jovernor  Tryon  and  .Mat  I hews  a nd  a few  moreen 
zens,  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  suspicio  : 
purposes;  but  nothing  could  be  proved,  and  the  prisoners  were  ,, 
leased.  It  was  different  with  Hickey,  who  had  made  definite  prop., 
sitions  to  cooks  at  headquarters,  so  that  a,  case  was  made  out  again'1 
him  for  attempt  at  poisoning,  as  well  as  holding  communication  win. 
the  enemy.  On  June  28  lie  was  hanged  for  the  offense,  much  to  lie- 
satisfaction  of  a large  ga  thering  of  people. 

The  somewhat  anomalous  conditions  under  which  the  war  had 
hitherto  been  carried  ori  were  relieved  very  greatly  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  On  June  7,  1776,  Diehard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia 
had  offered  his  famous  resolution  in  (‘engross  at  Philadelphia.  “ that 
these  united  colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  indepw. 
dent  states.”  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  seconded  the  motion 
and  its  discussion  was  made  the  order  for  the  day  at  10  o’clock  on 
June  8.  The  0th  was  Sunday;  on  Monday  the  debate  was  resum'  d 
when  a motion  to  postpone  action  for  three  weeks  was  carried,  with 
the  proviso  that  in  the  mean  time  a Declaration  of  Independence 
should  be  drafted  and  be  submitted  at  the  next  discussion.  On  tic- 
12t.li  of  J une  the  committee  t <>  draft  this  pa  per  was  a ppoi  nted,  con  i t 
ing,  as  is  well  known,  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  John  Adams.  Rcnjc 
min  Franklin.  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut.  ;md  a.  prominent  <■  it: 
zen  of  New  York.  Robert.  R.  Livingston.  On  July  2 the  resolution  of 
Independence  was  adopted,  and  the  discussion  of  the  Declaration 
written  almost  unaided  by  Jefferson,  began.  It  was  finally  adopt'- 
on  July  4,  which  thenceforth  became  t he  date  to  mark  the  birth  of  tic- 
nation. 

The  news  of  the  event  that,  occurred  at  Philadelphia  on  tie*  Fourth, 
reached  New  York  a few  days  later,  and  on  the  Ut.h  of  July  prepar; 
tions  were  made  for  paying  proper  honors  to  the  occasion.  All  tic- 
troops  within  the  city  were  ordered  to  collect  on  the  Commons,  form 
ing  a hollow  square  about  where  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  i- 
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Washington  rode  into  the  center  of  it  with  his  staff.  The  Dedu- 
ction was  then  read  in  the  hearing  of  all.  It  was  an  important  instru- 
ment for  the  army.  Well  had  Washington  said  in  the  general  order 
, ailing  the  assembly  together:  “ The  General  hopes  this  important 
,-vent  will  serve  as  a fresh  incentive  to  every  officer  and  soldier  to  act 
with  fidelity  and  courage,  as  knowing  that  now  the  peace  and  safety 
,if  Ids  country  depend  (under  God)  solely  on  the  success  of  our  arms, 
and  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a State  possessed  of  sufficient 
|K>wer  to  reward  his  merit  and  advance  him  to  the  highest  honors  of  a 
fpt'e  country.”  There  were  no  salvos  of  cannon  or  musketry  to  greet 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration,  but  a burst  of  hearty  applause  rose 
from  the  assembled  troops  and  citizens.  The  latter  rushed  to  the  City 
Hall  and  tore  down  the  portrait  of  George  III.,  cutting  it  into  frag- 
ments and  trampling  upon  it  in  the  street.  The  soldiers,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  an  enthusiasm  which,  while  not  altogether  commendable, 
and  properly  rebuked  by  Washington,  was  yet  quite  natural,  showed 
their  zeal  that  evening  by  pulling  down  the  leaden  statue  of  his  royal 
majesty  on  the  Bowling  Green.  Its  head  was  recovered  afterward 
by  Engineer  Montressor  and  sent  to  England;  the  saddle  and  horse’s 
tail  were  found  at  Wilton.  Connecticut,  in  1871,  and  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  the  Yew  York  Historical  Society,  at  Elev- 
enth Street  and  Second  Avenue,  where  may  also  be  seen  the  stone 
slab  on  which  the  statue  originally  stood.  The  rest  of  the  statue, 
horse,  man,  and  all,  was  wisely  utilized  by  being  converted  into  bul- 
lets for  patriotic  purposes  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  The  recognition  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  army  was  ere  long  supplemented 
by  a public  acknowledgment  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. This,  as  has  been  noted,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  (or  of  Safety).  By  their  order  the  citizens  were  called 
together  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  on  Thursday,  July  IS,  at  exactly 
twelve  o’clock  noon.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read,  and 
greeted  again  with  enthusiastic  approval  and  applause.  The  King's 
coat  of  arms  was  removed  from  the  courtroom  and  burned  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude  as  a token  of  the  new  order  of  affairs.  For 
already  the  Province  of  Yew  York  had  ceased  to  be.  On  July  9.  while 
the  troops  were  listening  to  the  Declaration  in  Yew  York,  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  assumed  the  name  of  the  “Convention  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  the  State  of  Yew  York.”  John  Jay  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
constitution.  Yew  York  having  become  the  seat  of  war.  it  was  not 
till  March,  1777,  that  Jay  was  ready  with  his  report.  In  April  the 
convention,  then  sitting  at  Kingston,  in  a house  still  sacredly  pre- 
served, adopted  the  Constitution,  and  under  its  provisions  before  the 
end  of  the  same  year.  1777,  General  George  Clinton  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor. John  Jay  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  and  Bobert 
lb  Livingston,  Chancellor.  Five  citizens  of  Yew  York,  which  was 
’ben  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  were  elected  delegates  of  the  State 
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to  the  Continental  Congress:  Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane,  Fran- 
cis Lewis,  William  Duer,  and  Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  had  made  facing  both  ways  on 
the  part  of  the  Municipality  or  the  Provincial  Congress  impossible. 
The  lines  between  submission  to  English  authority  and  the  effort  for 
independence  and  nationality  were  now  sharply  drawn.  It  was  obey 
or  fight;  and  the  English  were  at  hand  to  give  plenty  of  exercise  to 
the  second  alternative.  On  June  29  Washington  wrote  to  Congress 
that  the  first  view  had  been  obtained  off  Sandy  Hook  of  the  approach- 
ing fleet  of  the  enemy.  By  July  2 a fleet  of  over  one  hundred  ami 
thirty  vessels,  ships-of-the-line,  frigates,  tenders,  transports,  were 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  Lower  Bay.  The  few  American  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  Staten  Island,  and  on  July  2 and  3 General  Hove 
landed  a part  of  his  forces  there,  distributing  them  over  the  island  so 
as  to  guard  against  approaches  by  the  patriots.  On  Friday  morning. 
July  12,  Lord  Howe,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  arrived,  attended  by 

still  more  ships.  About 
three  o’clock  that  same 
.afternoon  the  people  of 
the  city  were  treated  to  an 
unpleasant  surprise. 
Washington  had  already 
warned  them  that  a bom- 
bardment of  the  town 
might  be  expected  hourly, 
in  view  of  the  great  naval 
force  of  the  enemy  so  close 
at  hand,  and  had  recom- 
mended the  removal  of 
women  and  children  and 
aged  men  to  the  countrv,  both  for  their  own  safetv  and  in  order  t<» 
permit  greater  freedom  for  the  manoeuvers  of  the  troops.  The  bom- 
bardment seemed  now  to  have  been  actually  initiated.  Two  of  the 
enemy's  biggest  ships,  each  followed  by  its  tender,  were  seen  coming 
through  the  Narrows  and  up  to  the  city  at  a lively  rate,  favored  by  the 
tide  and  a southerly  breeze  filling  out  to  the  full  every  inch  of  canvas 
set.  They  reserved  their  fire  till  past  the  batteries  on  shore,  which 
blazed  away  at  them  without  much  effect.  When  nearly  opposite 
Trinity  Church  they  opened  their  broadsides,  damaging  houses  all 
along  the  river  as  far  as  Greenwich  and  killing  three  American  sol- 
diers. three  others  suffering  death  from  careless  or  unskillful  hand- 
ling of  a cannon.  The  six  were  buried  in  one  grave  in  Bowling  Green. 
Meantime  the  two  ships  (the  Bose  and  the  Phoenix)  had  gone 
rapidly  up  the  river.  The  intention  of  the  movement  had  been  to  cut 
off  communication  between  the  city  and  interior,  to  destroy  some  ves- 
sels building  for  the  patriots  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  to  replenish  the 
larder.  The  ships  met  with  little  success  in  either  of  these  partieu- 
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I u.s  ami  were  fain  to  return  a month  or  more  later  (August  IT).  Gen- 
. ral  Putnam,  to  prevent  their  return,  and  to  keep  other  ships  from  re- 
lating the  experiment,  had  devised  a sort  of  checaux-de-frine  in 
water,  lief  ween  ships  placed  two  by  two  seventy  feet  apart  three 
l.i  r-e  logs  were  stretched,  by  which  means  a length  of  two  hundred 
eighty  feet  of  the  river  was  obstructed,  the  vessels  being  sunk 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  Hose  and  Phoenix  on 
their  way  down  had  no  trouble  in  evading  this  obstruction,  however; 
lmt  the  batteries  at  Paultis  Hook  and  on  the  city  shore  did  better 
work  this  time,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a few  shot  into  their  hulls, 
fire  ships  up  the  river  too  had  caused  the  loss  of  one  of  the  tenders. 

Before  the  actual  clash  of  arms  soon  to  startle  the  country  with  its 
results,  and  destined  to  leave  our  city  for  so  many  years  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  there  was  a lull  in  the  tempest,  tilled  with  the  sweet 
murmurings  of  an  attempted  conciliation  and  peace.  Lord  Howe  had 
been  authorized  by  the  home  government  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  in- 
cluding pardon  for  all  acts  of  rebellion,  lie  began  the  effort  at  recon- 
ciliation by  sending  an  officer  with  a letter  to  Washington.  A boat 
with  a white  flag  was  seen  approaching  the  city,  and  Colonel  Heed, 
Adjutant-General  of  the  American  forces,  was  sent  by  the  Conmian- 
der-in-Chief  to  meet  it  half  way.  As  the  two  barges  touched  in  mid- 
stream, the  bearer  of  the  letter  handed  it  to  Colonel  Heed,  informing 
him  that  it  was  intended  for  Mr.  Washington.  The  Colonel  replied 
that  there  was  no  such  person  in  Yew  York  City.  The  letter  was 
then  produced  bearing  the  superscription,  “George  Washington, 
Esq.”  Again  Heed  insisted  that  he  knew  of  no  such  person,  and  as- 
sured him  that  the  one  whom  he  surmised  was  meant  would  under  no 
circumstances  receive  a letter  so  addressed.  The  disappointed  officer 
was  therefore  compelled  to  return  to  his  principal  without  accom- 
plishing his  errand.  A few  days  later,  July  19,  Howe,  abandoning 
the  attempt  to  forward  a letter,  sent  a representative  in  the  person  of 
Colonel  Patterson,  the  British  Adjutant-General.  He  was  accorded 
an  interview  at  General  Putnam's  headquarters,  Xo.  1 Broadway. 

I tut  the  conference  came  to  nothing,  and  as  to  the  pardon,  Washing- 
ton observed  that  the  term  was  quite  irrelevant  in  connection  with 
the  American  colonists,  as  nothing  requiring  pardon  had  been  com- 
mitted by  them. 

Thus  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  war.  and  England's  formidable 
array  of  land  and  naval  forces  was  now  marshaled  together  for  the 
long-dreaded  assault.  The  list  of  Howe's  forces  before  New  York  in 
177b  is  preserved.  There  wore  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  He*d- 
ments  of  Dragoons;  a regiment  of  foot  guards,  eleven  hundred  strong  ; 
twenty-three  regiments  of  infantry;  the  Forty-second  Hegiment  of 
Loyal  Highlanders;  the  Seventy-first  Hegiment.  or  Frazer's  Battal- 
ion. numbering  nearly  thirteen  hundred  men;  six  companies  of  artil- 
lery, and  two  battalions  of  marines  counting  eleven  hundred  men. 
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There  were  also  nearly  fourteen  thousand  Hessian  troops.  The  whole 
force  numbered  do, dll  men,  of  whom  21,401  were  in  actual  condition 
for  battle.  Four  hundred  transport  boats  had  been  collected  to  con 
vey  the  army  from  Staten  Island  to  any  point  chosen  as  the  most  expo 
dient  for  attack.  For  some  reason  discarding  the  use  of  his  great 
naval  support,  to  which  the  Americans  had  absolutely  nothing  in 
oppose,  Lord  Howe  determined  to  approach  New  York  by  way  of 
Long  Island.  On  August  22,  fifteen  thousand  troops  were  conveyed 
across  the  Lower  Hay  and  landed  on  the  beach  at  the  head  of  Graves- 
end Hay,  between  Yew  Utrecht  and  Gravesend  villages.  The  story  of 
what  follows  is  familiar  to  all.  The  march  on  the  intrenched  camp 
in  Hrooklyn  in  three  columns;  the  surprise  effected  by  the  detour 
made  by  one  of  these  columns,  and  its  descent  upon  an  unguarded 
point  in  the  rear  of  the  American  army;  the  heroic  but  fruitless  ligln  ; 
the  utter  defeat; — all  stand  vividly  before  the  mind  as  we  recall  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island  of  August  27,  1770.  Mot  less  thrilling  is  the 
story  of  Washington's  masterly  withdrawal  of  his  army  from  the  trap 
in  which  they  would  have  been  otherwise  inevitably  caught.  Hut  Hu- 
ston" in  its  details  belongs  more  especially  to  the  history  of  our  sister 
city,  now  one  with  the  Greater  New  York,  and  a place  for  it  must  be 
reserved  in  the  next  volume.  We  must  hasten  on  to  the  results  and 
such  subsequent  events  growing  out  of  the  Hattie  of  Long  Island  as 
had  for  their  scene  the  island  of  Manhattan  more  particularly.  Then- 
are  enough  of  these  to  more  than  occupy  the  space  allowed  here. 

Washington  had  saved  the  army  from  capture  by  llowe,  but  it  was 
in  a sadly  demoralized  condition.  It  was  dropping  to  pieces,  too,  for 
militiamen  were  returning  to  their  native  States  and  towns  by  com- 
panies and  even  whole  regiments  at  a time.  When  there  was  a chance 
to  look  around  at  the  remnants,  it  was  found  that  General  Putnam, 
with  the  brigades  of  Parsons,  Scott,  James  Clinton,  and  two  other 
brigadiers,  occupied  a position  in  the  city  and  out  as  far  as  a line 
across  the  island  about  where  Fifteenth  Street  is  now.  Six  brigades, 
among  them  that  of  Me  Hon  gall,  took  post  at  different  points  along 
the  Fast  Liver,  extending  their  line  as  far  as  Horn's  Hook,  opposite 
Hell  Gate.  Generals  Heath,  Mi  Win,  and  George  Clinton  were  sta 
tinned  at  King’s  Bridge  as  before.  None  of  the  troops  were  in  a very 
good  frame  of  mind  for  lighting  the  enemy,  while  the  latter  were  pre- 
paring to  make  an  attack  with  both  their  naval  and  land  forces  at 
once.  They  possessed  a fearful  advantage.  On  September  3 the 
Bose  frigate  sailed  up  the  Fast  Liver  and  anchored  in  Wallaboitt 
Bay.  She  was  tired  on  by  our  batteries,  but  without  effect.  On  the 
11th  four  more  frigates,  among  them  the  Phoenix,  sailed  past  1 1 1< • 
patriot  batteries  and  joined  the  Lose  in  the  Wallabout.  All  thi> 
was  but  in  preparation  for  the  effort  contemplated  for  September  l-~. 
Farly  that  morning  the  five  frigates  sailed  up  the  river  and  anchored 
opposite  Kips  Bay.  at  Thirty-fourth  Street.  The  same  favoring 
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breeze*  took  three  men-of-war  up  the  North  Biver  as  far  as  Blooming 
dale.  No  American  forces  could  get  in  the  rear  of  the  British  in  th, 
East  Biver,  for  there  was  a long  line  of  posts  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
including  Governor's  Island  at  the  south,  and  Montressor's  (Kan 
dall’s)  and  Buchanan's  (Ward’s)  islands  at  the  northern  extremiu 
Troops  were  stationed  also  on  the  hill  at  Astoria,  commanding  a \ i<-u 
of  the  approaches  of  Hell  (late  on  both  sides,  and  a line  of  posts  ran 
down  through  Newtown  to  Wallabout  and  Gowanus.  Thus  iuastei> 
of  the  situation  in  every  particular,  the  British  proceeded  to  aecom- 
l'lish  their  design  in  a very  elaborate  and  picturesque  manner. 
Eighty-four  boats  were  tilled  with  troops,  standing  up,  muskets  in 
hand,  in  the  middle,  while  six  or  more  sailors  were  at  the  oars  in  each. 
They  were  rowed  leisurely  in  two  lines  toward  the  head  of  Kip's 
Bay.  As  they  started  the  live  frigates  poured  in  a deadly  lire  from 
decks  and  tops  upon  the  spot  selected  for  landing,  the  smoke  in  Hu- 
mean time  hiding  the  boats.  Whether  the  American  forces  were  in 
a condition  to  withstand  the  enemy  and  prevent. the  landing  may  be  n 
_ question:  it  was  certain  no  one  was  there  to  dispute  their  progress 
Two  Connecticut  regiments  had  been  stationed  near  Kip’s  Bay.  When 
Washington  rode  to  the  scene  of  the  firing  he  met  them  on  the  road 
that  then  ran  across  the  island  to  Turtle  Bay,  about  where  Forty - 
third  Street  is  now.  On  the  site  of  the  Grand  Central  Depot  In- 
stopped  and  sought  to  rally  them,  but  it  was  too  late.  Biding  toward 
the  river  he  met  still  more  of  the  fugitives,  pursued  by  a party  of  sixty 
or  seventy  of  the  enemy.  Washington  in  disgust  threw  down  his  hat 
and  sat  motionless,  facing  the  pursuers;  only  after  much  urging  could 
the  staff  officers  induce  him  to  leave  the  spot,  so  that  he  was  nearly 
captured  or  shot.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  British  marching 
down  the  Boston  post-road  into  the  city,  and  Putnam’s  division  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  caught  there.  Stationing  lookouts  on  Bay 
aid’s,  or  Bunker  Ilill.  near  Grand  and  Elizabeth  streets,  Putnam  held 
his  men  ready  for  any  emergency.  At  this  critical  moment  a young 
officer  of  the  name  of  Aaron  Burr  dashed  up  to  the  General  and  prom 
ised  to  conduct  him  out  of  the  trap,  by  the  use  of  his  familiar  know! 
edge  of  the  topography  of  the  island,  lie  led  the  division  across  conn 
try  to  tin*  road  called  .Monument  Lane,  now  Greenwich  Avenue. 
Thence*  it  was  an  easy  march  to  the  Bloomingdale  Boad.  which  was 
then  followed  with  occasional  retirement  into  the  woods,  to  escape 
the  view  of  tin*  British  ships  in  tin*  North  Biver.  It  is  said  that  the 
opportunity  would  have  come  too  late  if  General  Howe  had  not  been 
detained  at  the  house  of  a Mrs.  Murray,  a Quakeress,  on  Murray  Hill. 
As  it  was.  by  forced  marching,  hampered  by  superfluous  baggage.  a<- 
eompanied  and  obstructed  by  t he  terrified  multitudes  of  escaping  citi 
zens.  under  a fearful  hear  which  claimed  many  a victim  by  the  road 
side,  tin*  last  remnant  of  tin*  American  army  was  safely  removed 
from  the  city  it  had  vainly  undertaken  to  defend.  The  Americans 
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now  camped  <>n  Harlem  Heights,  and  Washington  established  Ids 
headquarters  in  the  liefer  Morris  mansion  (now  called  the  darnel 
mansion,  and  still  preserved  on  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  Street 
near  St.  Nicholas  Avenue),  the  property  of  his  former  reputed  flame. 
Miss  Mary  Phil  ipso,  now  the  wife  of  Morris,  and  an  escaped  Tory. 

The  l<»th  of  September  was  destined  to  cause  a slight  rift  in  the 
clouds  of  adversity  that  were  settling  over  the  patriot  cause.  Early 
that  morning  two  battalions  of  light  infantry  and  a few  companies  of 
the  Forty-second  Highlanders  made  a sally  beyond  their  lines,  which 
ran  from  Pdoomingdale  Heights  to  Horn's  Hook  on  the  East  Fiver. 
They  crossed  the  deep  depression  through  which  Manhattan  Avenue 
now  runs,  and  drove  in  the  pickets  and  some  posts  on  tin*  extreme  line 
of  the  Americans  above  the  Point  of  Pocks.  They  pursued  the  retir- 
ing Americans  about  as  far  as  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Street, 
or  where  Audubon  Park  is  now.  and  then  returned,  sounding  in  defi- 
ance a fox-hunters  peal  upon  their  bugles.  Washington  was  deter- 
mined to  punish  them.  Sending  out  some  troops  to  deploy  in  their 
front  in  the  plain  or  valley  north  of  Bloomingdale  Heights  i'u\.  Man- 
hattan Avenue) to  engage  their  attention,  or  to  tempt  them  down  from 
the  hill,  he  sent  a detachment  of  rangers  under  Colonel  Knowlton  and 
another  of  Virginian  troops  under  (Major  Leitch.  to  get  into  their  rear, 
by  going  around  the  heights  on  the  land  side  for  Morningside  Park) 
and  the  river  side  for  Piverside  Park),  respectively.  By  some  blunder 
of  an  aide  the  ascent  of  the  hill  was  made  too  soon,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
cans struck  the  enemy  in  the  flank  instead  of  in  the  rear.  Neverthe- 
less, the  British  troops  were  driven  back  to  their  lines,  and  the  Battle 
of  narlem  Heights  may  be  claimed  as  a victory  for  the  patriots,  the 
first  one  achieved  in  a contest  with  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  Tt 
cheered  the  army  of  Washington,  restoring  some  of  that  confidence 
which  the  occurrences  of  the  few  previous  weeks,  and  especially  of 
the  day  before,  had  brought  to  a very  low  ebb.  Yet  it  cost  the  lives 
of  two  valuable  officers,  the  two  leaders  of  the  expedition.  Colonel 
Knowlton  and  (Major  Leitch.  They  fell  almost  side  by  side,  about 
where  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street  runs  now.  and  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues.  Recently  the  spot  has  been  marked  by  a 
memorial,  although  some  time  before  a tablet  was  placed  in  Our  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  near  where  the  slight  preliminary  affair  of 
the  morning  took  place,  and  which  has  been  often  mistaken  by  writ- 
ers for  the  real  battle  of  Harlem  Heights.  Knowlton  died  almost 
immediately.  Leitch  lingered  till  nearly  October.  From  the  Point  of 
Pocks,  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue. 
Washington,  attended  bv  Putnam.  fJroone.  and  Clinton,  watched  the 
engagement,  stimulating  the  men  to  do  their  best  under  the  eyes  of 
(lie  Commnndor-in-Chief.  A week  later.  <>n  September  24.  the  Ameri- 
cans took  advantage  of  a very  dark  night  to  deal  the  enemy  a blow  in 
another  quarter.  On  Mnntressor  (now  Randall's)  Island  the  British 
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had  located,  as  a place  of  security,  a goodly  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  other  stores.  Major  Ilenley,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Heath, 
commanding  at  King’s  Bridge  and  along  the  Westchester  side  of  the 
Harlem,  knew  of  this.  Being  familiar  with  the  vicinity,  he  ottered  to 
guide  a battalion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  Colonel  Jack- 
son  to  the  island.  The  surprise  would  have  been  complete  in  the 
darkness  had  not  a careless  soldier  discharged  a gun  too  soon.  The 
alarm  having  thus  been  given,  the  enemy  quickly  manned  the  earth 
works,  numbering  at  least  five  hundred  men.  The  case  of  the  patriot* 
was  now  desperate,  but  they  boldly  attacked  the  superior  force  be 
hind  their  breastworks.  They  were,  of  course,  repulsed.  Major  Hen 
ley  and  twenty-two  men  were  killed,  but  they  retired  in  good  order 
from  the  island,  taking  with  them  the  Major’s  body,  which  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  Colonel  Knowlton’s. 

Lord  Howe,  with  his  accustomed  deliberation,  undertook  no  deci- 
sivemovementagainst Washington  until  October  12.  His  purpose  was 
to  get  into  the  patriot  army’s  rear.  Accordingly,  transports  with 
troops  were  sent  through  Hell  Gate,  and  on  the  18th  a large  force 
was  landed  near  New  Rochelle.  But  Washington  had  been  advised 
of  the  movement,  and  marched  toward  the  Bronx  River.  The  Brit- 
ish then  proceeded  northward,  and  Washington  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Bronx  marched  up  in  a line  parallel  to  theirs.  The  result  of  these 
maneuvers  was  the  engagement  at  White  Plains,  on  October  28,  177»i. 
a drawn  battle,  but  with  all  the  force  and  effect  of  a victory  for  the 
Americans.  When  Washington  left  Manhattan  island  he  stationed  a 
considerable  force  under  Colonel  Magaw  in  Fort  Washington,  over- 
looking the  Hudson  River.  It  was  much  against  his  own  judgment, 
but  he  was  overruled  by  the  advice  of  his  generals.  Greene  among 
them;  his  counsel  being  to  abandon  all  posts  on  the  island,  or  wher- 
ever in  the  way  of  the  enemy’s  overwhelming  forces,  as  they  could 
not  be  held  by  the  undisciplined  troops,  and  a more  effective  warfare 
could  be  carried  on.  more  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  American 
army.  Events  justified  Washington’s  idea.  On  November  15.  177*». 
the  British  troops  under  Percy  Knyphausen,  Cornwallis,  and  Raid, 
the  leading  officers  of  their  army,  invested  the  fort  on  all  sides.  A 
powerful  ship  of  the  line  took  up  a position  opposite  the  fort  in  tin- 
river.  The  demand  to  surrender,  on  the  alternative  of  being  put  1" 
the  sword,  was  refused  with  proper  spirit,  but  when  the  attack  was 
made  it  was  but  the  work  of  a few  hours  to  reduce  the  stronghold  to 
the  necessity  of  surrender.  This  was  made  on  honorable  terms,  but 
over  two  thousand  six  hundred  men  were  compelled  to  linger  in  tin- 
deadly  prisons  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  serving  their  country,  already 
too  sadly  lacking  in  the  number  of  defenders.  Greene  acknowledged 
the  mistake  of  not  having  abandoned  the  fort,  and  never  again  set  his 
own  judgment  against  Washington’s.  With  an  army  that  could  do 
no  conquering,  and  only  an  occasional  spurt  at  fighting,  brave  indeed 
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to  temerity,  but  utterly  without  training  for  regular  engagements,  it 
xv;,s  Washington's  greatest  glory  that  he  had  saved  this  army  from 
rapture  during  the  campaign  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York. 

The  whole  island  of  Manhattan  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
onemy.  We  may  therefore  return  to  tin*  little  city  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity and  see  what  was  going  on  there  under  these  new  and  start- 
ling circumstances.  Governor  Trvon  could  now  again  leave  his  float- 
ing castle  and  resume  the  reins  of  government  on  terra  firma.  On 
September  10,  while  the  ITarlem  Heights  battle  was  going  on.  Howe 
began  to  march  his  troops  into  the  town.  The  Tories  were,  of  course, 
in  high  feather,  and  were  very  zealous  in  marking  the  houses  of  their 
patriot  neighbors,  which  were  forthwith  confiscated  by  the  conquer- 
ors. With  gratuitous  wantonness  the  libraries  in  the  City  Hall  and 
Columbia  College  were  destroyed  by  the  soldiery.  Howe,  after  a 
while,  made  the  Kennedy  house  at  1 Broadway  his  headquarters, 
where  Clinton  also  resided  when  he  succeeded  to  the  chief  command. 
The  Beekman  house  in  Hanover  Square  was  taken  by  Admiral  Digby. 
and  was  the  headquarters  for  the  naval  force  on  the  station. 

On  Saturday,  September  21.  the  city,  now  thoroughly  English 
again,  was  visited  by  a tremendous  calamity.  Some  drunken  fellows 
in  a tavern  kept  in  a frame  house  on  Whitehall  Street,  near  the  slip, 
got  into  a brawl  and  set  fire  to  the  building.  A brisk  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  southeast,  and  the  fire  spread  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
neighboring  houses.  The  fire  engines  were  found  to  be  out  of  repair, 
and  those  skilled  in  handling  them  had  left  the  city.  There  was  not 
much  water  in  the  fire  wells,  and  the  soldiery  made  but  an  awkward 
attempt  to  do  the  work  of  firemen.  Thus  the  fire  raged  practically 
unrestrained.  It  swept  along  the  blocks  between  Whitehall  and 
Broad  streets  as  far  as  Beaver.  There  a shift  in  the  wind  carried  it  to 
the  west  side  of  Broadway,  carrying  down  in  the  fiery  flood  the  Luth- 
eran Church  and  the  English  School  on  Bec-tor  Street.  Trinity  suc- 
cumbed. its  tower  surmounted  by  a wooden  steeple  appearing  like  a 
pyramid  of  flame,  and  its  blackened  walls  soon  stood  a roofless  and 
windowless  ruin.  St.  Paul’s  Church  was  saved  with  difficulty,  but  the 
fire  sped  to  near  the  Columbia  College  buildings.  Four  hundred 
and  ninety-three  houses  had  been  consumed.  The  blame  was  thrown 
upon  the  “ rebels.”  and  f wo  hundred  arrests  were  made,  but  nothing 
definite  could  be  proved  against  these  persons.  Tt  is  said  that  during 
(lie  progress  of  the  fire  many  of  the  patriotic  citizens  remaining  were 
cruelly  thrust  into  the  flames  by  the  exasperated  soldiers.  In  1 ITS 
there  was  another  fire,  starting  on  Cruger’s  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Coen- 
lies  Slip,  which  destroyed  about  fiffv  houses.  The  soldiers  made  their 
inefficiency  as  firemen  so  disastrously  conspicuous  at  this  time,  that 
an  order  was  issued  from  headquarters  forbidding  their  interference 
again. 

Far  away  from  the  scene  of  the  fire,  at  the  Beekman  country-seat,  at 
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Fifty-first  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  t lid  re  was  ‘join*;  on  another 
memorable  event  of  which  t In*  city  has  nowa  titting  monument  to  keep 
it  from  forgetting.  Everything  about  military  affairs  was  so  new  ami 
primitive  that  even  in  the  matter  of  secret  service  there  were  none 
but  crude  provisions.  Washington  was  in  need  of  information  about 
the  movements  and  purposes  of  Howe  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
and  therefore  asked  commanders  of  regiments  or  companies  to  send 
him  the  names  of  persons  willing  to  act  as  spies  or  scouts.  Among 

the  names  sent  in 
was  that  of  Nat  ban 
Hale,  a captain  in 
Ivnowlton's  Han- 
ger’s. He  was 
about  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  tall, 
handsome,  brave, 
intelligent,  a grad- 
uate of  J larvard.  a 
native  of  Connect i- 
cut.  lie  was  asked 
whether  he  was 
willing  to  do  tin- 
work  of  a spy,  and 
risk  its  ignomi- 
nious punishment, 
lie  replied  that  no 
service  for  the  good 
of  his  country  could 
b e dishonorable. 
He  crossed  over 
from  Connecticut 
to  Long  Island,  as- 
suming the  charac- 
ter of  a Yankee 
schoolmaster,  suc- 
ceeded in  gather- 
ing valuable  infor- 
mation. and  was 
on  his  way  back  wit  h it  to  t la*  ( 'ommander-i  n-Chief.  having  got  as  far 
as  Huntington  Bay.  when  he  was  met  on  the  shore  by  a boat  from  a 
British  man-of-war.  A Tory  relative  had  recognized  him  and  given 
the  cue  to  the  enemy.  He  did  not  deny  his  identity  or  his  mission, 
and  was  therefore  hurried  into  the  presence  of  General  no  we,  whose 
headquarters  just  then  were  at  the  Beckman  house  aforesaid.  There 
was  no  escape  possible,  of  course,  and  after  a drum-head  court-mar- 
tial. Hale  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  next  morning,  which 
was  Sunday.  September  22.  During  the  night  he  was  confined  in  a 
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.rivcnliouse  under  guard  of  tlie  Provost-Marshal,  Cunningham,  who 
t.hlcd  to  his  unhappy  situation  by  needless  and  ungenerous  cruelties, 
lb*  was  not  allowed  to  write  to  his  mother,  and  when  a compassionate 
lieutenant  gave  him  materials  for  writing,  the  Provost  tore  up  the 
|**t tei*.  Both  clergyman  and  Bible  were  denied  him.  Tie  was  hanged 
from  a tree  in  the  orchard,  and  his  body  thrust  into  an  unmarked 
grave.  All  this  was  in  painful  and  disgraceful  contrast  with  the 
treatment  accorded  the  spy  Andre  a few  years  later.  Nevertheless, 
posterity  has  come  to  learn  the  noble  manner  of  the  young  hero’s 
death,  and  the  glorious  sentiment  uttered  by  his  dying  lips:  “ I onlv 
regret  that  T have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country.”  In  City  Hall 
Park,  at  its  southwestern  corner,  near  the  General  Post  Office,  and 
facing  the  busy  throngs  passing  up  and  down  Broadway  all  day, 
stands  a bronze  statue  erected  by  the  Sons  of  the  Bevolution,  repre- 
senting Captain  Hale,  bound  with  ropes,  ready  for  his  martyrdom.  It 
was  cast  in  Paris,  modeled  by  the  American  sculptor,  McMonnies,  and 
in  the  Salon  of  1891  received  a gold  medal.  The  unveiling  took  place 
on  November  23 — “ Evacuation  Day  ” — 1893. 

The  echoes  of  events  during  the  progress  of  the  Bevolution  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  occasionally  penetrated  to  the  ears  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York.  But  their  chief  evidence  of  what  was  going  on  lay  in 
the  details  of  prisoners  brought  in  occasionally  after  some  defeat  of 
the  patriots.  Sugar  houses,  churches,  prison-ships,  the  jail  on  tin' 
Commons,  all  swarmed  with  prisoners,  and  their  treatment  was  so 
horrible  that  it  seems  best  to  draw  the  veil  over  it.  TTow  England 
enn  endure  the  disgrace  of  some  of  her  actions  toward  her  open  and 
fair-handed  opponents,  from  William  Wallace  and  Joan  of  Arc  down 
to  our  Bevolution.  is  more  than  we  can  understand.  Besides  the  un- 
speakable miseries  inflicted  upon  prisoners,  whereby  the  civilized  and 
Christian  Britons  easily  outdid  the  worst  cruelties  of  the  denizens  of 
cannibal  islands,  they  had  other  refinements  of  cruelty  which  needed 
civilization  to  think  out.  Pains  wore  actually  taken  by  theBritish  mil- 
itary authorities  in  New  York  to  communicate  the  smallpox  through- 
out the  country.  Again,  when  the  prison  fever  had  been  carefully  de- 
veloped so  as  to  be  certainly  and  fatally  contagious,  they  endeavored 
also  to  infect  American  camps  with  that  disease.  Here  was  manly, 
English  fair  play  for  you.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a more  hellish 
scheme  was  ever  concocted  in  the  purlieus  of  pandemonium.  But  it 
will  not  do  to  dwell  on  these  particulars  of  the  War  of  the  Bevolu- 
lion:  it  is  too  apt  to  put  us  or  keep  us  in  a frame  of  mind  unfavorable 
to  relations  of  amity  and  treaties  of  arbitration. 

Tn  March.  1778.  Sir  TTenrv  Clinton,  the  son  of  Boyal  Governor 
George  Clinton,  superseded  TTowe  as  Commander-in-Chief.  TTe  oc- 
cupied as  headquarters  the  house  used  as  such  by  General  Putnam, 
and  afterward  by  Lord  TTowe.  Tt  was  from  this  house  that  Major 
Andrfi  went  forth  on  his  fatal  mission,  which  brought  the  traitor 
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Arnold  into  the  city  late  in  September,  1780.  lie  first  kept  himself 
partially  concealed  in  the  Verplanck  house  on  Wall  Street.  lint 
later,  after  In*  had  received  Ids  commission  as  Brigadier  in  the  British 
army,  he  came  forth  more  boldly  and  took  quarters  in  the  Watts 
house,  adjoining  Clinton's.  Sergeant-Major  John  Cliampe,  a sup- 
posed deserter  from  the  patriot  army,  on  the  strength  of  that  deser- 
tion gained  easy  access  to  him  there,  and  laid  his  plans  for  his  cap- 
ture accordingly.  Arnold  was  to  be  seized  in  the  garden  that  ran 
down  to  the  river’s  edge,  and  carried  to  a boat  as  a drunken  soldier. 
But  fortune  again  favored  the  traitor:  just  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  exploit  Champe's  regiment  was  ordered  south,  and  Arnold 
changed  his  quarters  to  Burn’s  Coffee  House,  a few  doors  further  up 
Broadway,  disconcerting  Champe’s  confederates. 

Only  once  <1  id  the  war  drift  within  sight  and  sound  of  Manhattan 
Island  after  the  patriots  had  abandoned  it  to  the  enemy.  This  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bold  attack  made  by  Major  Henry  Lee.  “ Light- 
horse  Harry,”  on  the  fort  built  by  the  British  on  the  promontory 
.called  Paulas  Hook,  now  a part  of  Jersey  City.  It  was  a strong  posi- 
tion. A long  low  neck  of  land  reached  out  far  into  the  Hudson;  a nar- 
row creek  not  fordable  at  high  tide  separated  the  promontory  from 
the  mainland,  but  a deep  ditch  had  been  dug  besides  to  complete  the 
insulation,  and  a drawbridge  alone  gave  access  to  the  fort  beyond, 
as  if  it  were  a medieval  castle.  Light-horse  Harry  made  a sudden 
dash  at  this  bridge  at  the  head  of  his  troopers.  Supposing  them  to  be 
a foraging  party  returning,  the  bridge  was  lowered.  Lee  secured 
159  prisoners,  with  a loss  of  only  two  of  his  own  men;  and  he  hurried 
away  from  the  spot  with  alarm  guns  from  ships  in  the  harbor  and 
from  the  batteries  in  the  city  ringing  in  his  ears.  The  date  of  this 
romantic  exploit  was  August  18,  1779. 

This  was  war;  there  were  also  occasional  “ rumors  of  war.”  The 
winter  of  1779-1780  was  a very  severe  one,  so  that  we  find  in  several 
authorities  the  almost  incredible  statement  that  ice  formed  eighteen 
feet  thick  on  Bay  and  Biver.  If  Washington's  army  had  been  in  a 
condition  to  move  upon  New  York,  all  the  advantages  of  the  enemy, 
because  of  the  deep  waters  of  the  surrounding  rivers  and  their  naval 
forces,  would  have  served  as  nothing  against  attack.  Strenuous 
efforts  to  oppose  a possible  attack  were  made  therefore  by  the  author- 
ities in  the  city,  tin*  ice  affording  a perfectly  safe  passage  for  trains  of 
artillery  and  regiments  of  armed  men.  But  at  no  time  was  the  Com 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army  more  disturbed  than  when  Wash- 
ington was  preparing  for  his  master-stroke  against  Cornwallis  in  Vir- 
ginia. Every  appearance  was  industriously  given  to  the  supposition 
that  Xew  York  was  the  intended  object  of  attack  by  the  combined 
armies  of  France  and  America.  On  August  19.  1781.  the  march  was 
begun  by  crossing  the  Hudson.  So  carefully  did  Washington  keep 
the  secret  that  even  the  general  officers  imagined  that  they  were 
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milking  a detour  through  New  Jersey  in  order  to  effect  a landing  on 
Sniten  Island  from  Perth  Amboy.  While  the  army  was  marching 
toward  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  the  French  oflicers  made  an 
ostentatious  display  of  inspecting  New  York,  riding  all  along  the 
],.„uth  of  Manhattan  Island  upon  the  Palisades  and  hills  on  the  Jer- 
sey shore,  and  freely  allowing  such  country  people  as  were  willing 
to  carry  the  news  to  cross  the  river.  Clinton  was  completely  deceived 
‘t iij  remained  inactive  until  it  was  too  late.  Then  soon  came  the 
news  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  on  October  1!),  1781. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  war.  and  also  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  New  York  by  the  enemy,  although  it  rook  more  than  two  full 
years  to  bring  to  pass  the  latter  event.  The  Yorktown  episode  caused 
Clinton  to  be  superseded  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  now  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  city.  On  September  3.  1783,  peace  was  signed  at 
Paris,  John  Jay  being  one  of  the  American  Commissioners.  On  Oc- 
tober IS  the  news  was  given  out  by  Congress,  and  on  November  2 
it  was  formally  announced  to  the  army.  On  November  19.  Carleton 
sent  word  to  Washington  that  at  noon  of  November  25  be  would 
evacuate  New  York,  and  that  the  outposts  in  the  vicinity  would  be 
vacated  on  the  21st.  As  the  English  Commander  was  preparing  to 
withdraw.  Washington  was  getting  under  way  to  enter  and  occupy 
the  city.  On  November  19,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  Generals 
Knox  and  George  Clinton,  who  was  Governor  of  the  State,  arrived 
with  their  suites  at  Day’s  Tavern,  at  the  corner  of  One  Hun- 
dretli  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  An  advance 
guard  of  the  Americans  had  already  taken  post  at  McGowan’s 
I ’ass  in  Central  Park,  waiting  for  orders  to  move  further.  A 
British  officer  came  galloping  up  a little  after  noon  on  the  25tli. 
reporting  that  the  last  of  their  rear-guard  had  taken  their  de- 
parture. The  order  to  march  was  therefore  given,  and  the  war- 
worn veterans  of  the  War  of  Independence  once  more  marched 
through  the  city  from  which  they  had  been  driven  seven  years 
before.  Washington.  Clinton,  and  other  prominent  generals  rode 
down  into  the  city  from  Day’s  Tavern  along  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  or  the  Bloomingdale  and  Greenwich  roads,  the  two  former 
taking  up  their  quarters  at  Cape’s  Tavern  on  Broadway,  afterward 
tin*  City  Hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Cedar  Street.  The  army  marched 
down  the  Boston  and  Bowery  roads,  into  Queen  (Pearl)  Street,  to 
'Vail,  to  Broadway,  and  then  lined  up  along  Broadway  on  both  sides, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Washington’s  quarters  to  the  fort.  Biding  with 
Hinton  between  the  lines  of  the  troops,  Washington,  followed  by  his 
main  guard,  rode  down  Broadway  to  Fort  George,  and  took  formal 
possession  of  the  city  in  the  name  of  the  new  nation  so  long  defrauded 
«»f  its  possession,  while  the  American  flag  was  again  flung  to  the 
bronze.  Tf  is  told  by  some  historians  that  the  British  in  retiring  had 
removed  the  halyards  and  had  nailed  the  Royal  Ensign  to  the  top. 
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Carleton  could  hardly  have  permitted  such  a gross  breach  of  decorum 
not  only,  but  of  faith.  The  flag  must  have  been  promptly  hauled 
down  at  noon.  But  some  over-zealous  loyalist  may  have  cut  the  lines 
and  greased  the  polo.  -V  young  sailor  by  the  name  of  Van  Arsdale 
soon  found  a way  out  of  the  dilemma;  procuring  nails  and  cleats  lie 
hammered  and  clambered  his  way  up,  rigged  a new  set  of  halyards, 
and  as  the  stars  and  stripes,  thirteen  of  each  at  that  time,  were 
hauled  aloft,  thirteen  guns  saluted  the  emblem  of  independence,  and 
shouts  and  huzzas  from  the  thousands  of  spectators  and  soldiers 
supplemented  the  more  military  honors.  A few  days  later  due  honors 
were  paid  also  to  the  civic  authorities  in  the  person  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  Governor  Clinton,  accompanied  by  Washington,  re- 
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paired  to  Bull's  Head  Tavern  on  the  Bowery  iioad,  near  where  1 1 o • 
Bowery  Theater  mow  the  Thalia)  stood  later.  A party  of  citizens  on 
horseback  assembled  at  Bowling  Green,  and  with  General  Knox  ai 
their  head  rode  to  the  Bull's  Head.  At  the  Tea  Water  Bump  (corner 
ofBoosevelt  Si  reel  and  Bark  Bow)  a party  of  persons  on  foot  awaited 
them,  and  joined  the  procession.  They  formed  in  open  ranks  near  the 
tavern,  and  < lovernor  t Minton  and  Washington  rode  in  bet  ween  them. 
At  the  same  time  a large  number  of  returned  exiles  had  formed  into 
a procession  and  marched  between  the  ranks  of  the  citizens.  Eight 
persons  on  horseback  and  as  many  on  foot  preceded  the  Governor 
and  General,  who  were  ;dso  flanked  by  citizens  mounted  and  on  foot. 
MMms  they  marched  down  the  Bowery,  into  Bark  Bow.  into  Bear!  to 
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\\  ;ill  anil  back  to  Broadway  and  the  City  Hotel  (Cape’s  Tavern).  On 
| ifceinber  5,  Admiral  Digby,  with  t lie  last  of  the  troops  and  loyalist 
icfugees  on  board  his  fleet,  left  the  anchorage  off  Staten  Island  in  the 
Lower  Bay,  and  the  last  vestige  of  British  occupation  was  removed 
from  the  sight  and  hearing  of  New  York  people. 

And  by  that  time  they  had  also  seen  the  hist  of  Washington  as 
Commander-iu-Chief  of  the  patriot  army.  After  the  military  and 
civic  receptions  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  his  favorite  hostelry 
on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Bearl  (Queen)  streets,  Sam  Fraunce's 
Tavern.  Here  in  the  “ Long  Boom,”  still  preserved  (although  slight- 
lv  the  worse  for  the  smell  of  beer  at  present),  he  called  his  officers 
together  on  December  1,  17SJ,  for  a word  of  farewell.  In  several 
Looks  one  may  read  Colonel  Tallmadge’s  description  of  the  heart- 
rending scene,  and  no  summary  can  do  justice  to  this  vivid  account 
of  one  who  saw  and  felt  all  that  belonged  to  the  important  occasion. 
It  will  therefore  bear  repetition  here: 

“ We  had  been  assembled  but  a few  moments  when  his  Excellency 
entered  the  room.  His  emotion,  too  strong  to  be  concealed,  seemed 
io  be  reciprocated  by  every  officer  present.  After  partaking  of  a 
slight  refreshment  in  almost  breathless  silence,  the  General  filled 
liis  glass  with  wine,  and  turning  to  the  officers  said:  ‘ With  a heart 
full  of  love  and  gratitude  1 now  take  leave  of  you.  I most  devoutly 
wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your 
former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable.’  After  the  officers 
had  taken  a glass  of  wine  the  General  added:  ‘ I cannot  come  to  each 
<»f  you,  but  shall  feel  obliged  if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by 
i lie  hand.’  General  Knox  being  nearest  to  him,  turned  to  the  Com- 
ma mler-in-Chief,  who,  suffused  in  tears,  was  incapable  of  utterance, 
but  grasped  his  hand,  when  they  embraced  each  other  in  silence.  In 
(In*  same  affectionate  manner  every  officer  in  the  room  marched  up 
to,  kissed,  and  parted  with  his  General-in-Chief.  Such  a scene  of 
sorrow  and  weeping  I had  never  before  witnessed,  and  hope  I may 
never  be  called  upon  to  witness  again.  Not  a word  was  uttered  to 
break  the  solemn  silence  that  prevailed,  or  to  interrupt  the  tender- 
ness of  the  interesting  scene.  The  simple  thought  that  we  were  about 
in  part  from  the  man  who  had  conducted  us  through  a long  and 
bloody  war,  and  under  whose  conduct  the  glory  and  independence 
of  our  country  had  been  achieved,  and  that  we  should  see  his  face 
no  more  in  this  world,  seemed  to  me  utterly  insupportable.”  When 
i li(f  last  hand  had  been  pressed  in  this  silent  farewell  Washington 
waved  a final  adieu  to  the  company  and  left  the  room,  followed  by 
ihe  officers.  A line  of  soldiers  was  drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the 
way  from  the  tavern  to  the  Whitehall  Slip  near  by,  where  the  depart- 
<ng  chief  took  his  barge.  As  lie  seated  himself  and  the  barge  moved 
away  toward  Elizabethtown,  the  General  took  off  his  hat  and  waved 
a farewell  to  the  multitudes  crowding  the  shores  and  the  tops  of  the 
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neighboring  houses.  And  thus  for  New  \ork  closed  the  last  scene  iu 
the  eventful  history  of  the  War  of  the  lievolutiou. 

Its  position  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  throughout  nearly  the  entire 
extent  of  that  war,  had  been  peculiarly  trying.  The  lire  of  1770  had 
swept  desolation  over  no  small  part  of  it,  and  while  removing  many 
inferior  houses  had  also  robbed  the  city  of  Trinity  Church  and  other 
fine  structures  both  public  and  private.  Over  a large  portion  of  t In- 
humed district  the  stricken  housekeepers  had  been  reduced  to  a curi- 
ous device  for  want  of  funds  to  rebuild.  They  stretched  canvas 
over  the  pieces  of  wall  that  remained  standing,  and  covered  up  i In- 
gaping  holes  where  doors  and  windows  had  been  with  the  same  ma- 
terial. This  gave  this  section  of  the  city,  running  along  the  east  side 
of  Whitehall  Street  to  Beaver,  and  west  of  Broadway  near  and  above 
Hector,  the  significant  name  of  “ Canvastown,”  and  not  being  of  a 
savory  reputation,  the  name  became  of  somewhat  the  same  force  as 
that  of  “ Five  Points  ” at  a later  day,  a haunt  of  crime  and  vice,  a 
rendezvous  and  hiding-place  of  thieves  and  thugs. 

- The  British  during  their  seven  years  of  occupation  had  made  sad 
havoc  among  the  churches  of  denominations  other  than  Episcopal. 
If  a rector  of  Trinity  could  speak  of  these  sister  bodies  of  Christians 
as  “ hybrid  ” denominations  in  the  year  of  grace  185)2,  what  could 
be  expected  of  rough  English  soldiers  in  1770?  Especially  when  they 
suspected  that  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  Trinity  had  been 
started  by  the  “ rebels.”  The  Huguenot  Church  on  Pine  Street  was 
so  badly  damaged  that  it  was  not  re-opened  for  worship  till  1700. 
Great  sums  of  money  had  to  be  spent  on  each  of  the  three  Dutch 
Churches — South  (in  Exchange  Place),  Middle  (on  Nassau  Street), 
and  North  (in  Fulton  Street),  before  they  could  be  used  as  of  old. 
The  pews  of  the  North  Church  were  taken  out  and  chopped  up  into 
firewood,  a floor  was  stretched  across  from  gallery  to  gallery,  and  on 
the  two  stories  room  made  for  eight  hundred  prisoners.  The  Middle 
Church  was  treated  in  the  same  wav,  and  three  thousand  prisoners, 
the  result  of  the  actions  on  Long  Island  and  at  Fort  Washington, 
were  crowded  into  it.  Later  the  church  was  turned  into  a riding- 
school.  The  glass  was  knocked  out  of  the  windows,  the  floor  ripped 
up.  and  tan-bark  put  in  its  place.  The  Brick  Church  “ in-the-fields.” 
on  Beckman  Street,  was  first  made  into  a prison  and  then  used  as  a 
hospital.  The  Friends’  House  in  Pearl  Street,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  were  also  converted  into  hospitals,  and  the  Hu- 
guenot Church  was  made  a depot  for  military  stores.  A member  of  the 
Middle  Church,  Mr.  John  Oothout,  saved  the  bell  donated  by  Abra- 
ham l)e  Pcyster  and  cast  in  Holland,  by  hiding  it  carefully  in  bis 
house,  so  that  to-day  it  may  be  heard  ringing  from  the  steeple  of  the 
church  at  48tli  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  city  was  primarily  under  military  rule  as  a matter  of  course. 
There  was  therefore  a military  commandant  first  of  all.  This  post 
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frll  happily  to  the  lot  of  one  whose  kindly  disposition  and  suavity  of 
manner  made  him  universally  liked.  Colonel  James  i’attison,  of  the 
i;,,val  Artillery.  Among  his  functions  seems  to  have  been  the  grant- 
jn,r  of  licenses  to  taverns. the  prohibitionof  the  shootingoff  of  firearms 
fowling-pieces  near  dwelling  houses,  the  ordering  of  the  collecting 
of  moneys  for  the  poor,  and  the  giving  of  permits  for  lotteries.  This 
would  hardly  appear  to  leave  much  occupation  for  a Mayor,  yet  that 
< ivic  functionary  was  also  provided  to  attend  to  such  other  municipal 
alTairs  as  escaped  the  hands  of  the  commandant.  David  Matthews, 
whom  we  have  encountered  on  two  occasions  before,  engaged  in  no 
very  reputable  or  patriotic  business  for  a New  Yorker,  was  appointed 
Mayor  as  soon  as  the  British  came  in.  Mayor  Hicks,  though  a loyal- 
ist. refused  to  remain  in  office  or  even  in  the  city,  retiring  to  his  farm 
on  Bong  Island.  Matthews  held  the  position  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  enemy’s  occupation.  The  patrolling  of  troops  not  being  deemed 
suflicient  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  citizens  were  compelled  to 
organize  a watch.  Those  assigned  to  the  duty  were  punished  with 
imprisonment  and  tines  for  failing  to  appear.  Strict  regulations  were 
formulated  as  safeguards  against  brawls  and  tires:  soldiers  must  be 
in  their  quarters  by  8 p.ru.,  and  all  lights  and  tires  extinguished 
throughout  the  city  by  9 p.m.  Just  before  the  British  occupation,  in 
the  spring  of  177(1,  Engineer  Christopher  Colles  had  completed  his 
waterworks,  with  reservoir  and  pumping  engine,  and  wooden  pipes 
for  distribution,  of  which  more  anon.  But  the  British  did  not  seem 
to  appreciate  this  triumph  of  Yankee  ingenuity,  and  the  people  had 
to  go  back  to  their  brackish  wells,  or  get  the  water  from  the  Tea  pump 
carted  to  their  doors.  Newspapers  continued  to  be  printed  in  the 
city  while  the  soldiers  were  there.  Hugh  Game  issued  his  Gazette 
ami  Mercury  from  the  old  sign  in  Hanover  Square,  but  he  had  now 
completely  changed  its  complexion  to  that  of  a Tory  sheet.  Kiving- 
ton  was  also  in  town  with  his  Royal  (sometimes  called  Lyinej)  Gazet- 
ted-. In  the  autumn  of  1775  a party  of  horsemen,  led  by  the  irrepress- 
ible King  Sears,  rode  into  town,  dismounted  before  Kivington's 
shop,  destroyed  his  press  and  carried  off  his  types  to  New  Haven. 
Next  year  he  was  appointed  printer  to  the  King,  or  public  printer, 
under  the  new  regime;  and  when  the  patriot  cause  seemed  likely  to 
succeed  he  began  to  cast  anchors  to  windward  by  playing  false  to  his 
present  masters  and  sending  secret  information  to  Washington.  He 
did  this  by  binding  up  sheets  containing  if  among  those  of  the  books 
issuing  from  his  press.  The  ingenious  scheme  was  never  discovered 
by  tlie  enemy,  and  as  a reward  Bivington  remained  unmolested  when 
other  loyalists  had  to  flee  at  the  Evacuation.  It  may  easily  be  imag- 
ined that  Holt  and  his  journal  could  find  no  safe  abiding  place  in  a 
city  held  by  the  enemy.  He  was  kept  moving  from  place  to  place 
along  the  Hudson  as  the  war  went  on. 

The  military  occupation  and  the  fortunes  of  war  were  not  conducive 
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to  trade.  The  markets,  with  whose  location  we  have  now  grown 
familiar,  were  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all  kinds  from  the  !'.-i 
tile  farms  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  but  the  prices  were  com 
plained  of  as  excessive.  Fish  was  furnished  in  abundance  by  iit. 
neighboring  waters,  as  also  the  luscious  and  gigantic  oyster.  Th. 
lobsters,  however,  according  to  a writer  in  1777,  once  brought  to  th* 
2s ew  York  waters  by  a fortunate  accident,  had  now  been  banished 
again  as  the  result  of  the  war.  “(Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  since  t In- 
late  incessant  cannonading,  they  have  entirely  forsaken  the  coast,  m>i 
one  having  been  taken  or  seen  since  the  commencement  of  hostili 
ties.”  There  was  a complete  cessation  of  commercial  transaction^ 
ami  no  merchant  ships  arrived  in  the  harbor  except  such  as  might 
bring  supplies  for  the  troops.  Money  was  scarce  enough.  The  conti- 
nental currency  was  counterfeited  by  order  of  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  industriously  circulated  through  the  surrounding  country. 
Hugh  Game's  (Jazcttc  contained  an  advertisement  in  its  isstte  of  A [n  il 
14,  1777,  to  the  following  effect:  “ Persons  going  into  other  colonio 
► may  be  supplied  with  any  number  of  counterfeit  Congress  notes,  ba- 
the price  of  the  paper  per  ream.”  A not  very  honorable  mode  of  war- 
fare, though  less  fiendish  than  that  of  propagating  smallpox  and 
prison-fever.  It  crippled  the  power  of  Congress  and  its  army.  At  tin- 
end  of  1778  the  “ Continental  ” paper  dollar  was  worth  1G  cents  in  tin- 
north  and  12  cents  south.  Before  the  close  of  1780  it  required  ten 
paper  dollars  to  make  one  cent.  At  Boston  Indian  corn  sold  for 
$150  a bushel.  Butter  was  quoted  at  $12  per  pound,  tea  at  $90,  sugar 
$10,  coffee  $12,  beef  $8.  A barrel  of  Hour  needed  a fortune  of  $1,575 
to  purchase.  The  patriot  leader,  Samuel  Adams,  bought  a hat  and 
a suit  of  clothes  at  the  modest  price  of  $2,000.  The  counterfeit-prim 
ing  at  New  York  had  doubtless  helped  much  to  bring  about  this  con 
dition  of  the  American  currency. 

The  social  life  of  the  city  during  this  period  was  that  of  a military 
camp.  The  soldiery  ruled  everywhere;  they  even  stole  the  hearts  of 
maidens  whose  lovers  were  away  from  town  fighting  for  country. 
The  talented  young  officers  took  care  there  should  be  theatrical  en- 
tertainments, in  which  they  themselves  performed  the  parts,  and  tin- 
proceeds  from  which  were  devoted  ro  the  widows,  children,  or  femah- 
relatives  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  war.  For  the  rank  and  file  them 
were  the  coarser  amusements  of  bull-baiting,  dog-fights,  and  cock 
fights.  There  were  also  literary  exercises  at  the  meetings  of  a sort  of 
social  club.  At  one  such  meeting  at  the  house  of  a Mr.  Deane  in  177'.' 
the  fated  Major  Andre  read  a poem  of  his  own  composition.  Tin- 
bands  were?  brought  out  at  regular  times  and  made  to  give  open-air 
concerts  opposite  Trinity  Churchyard,  while  gallants  promenaded  up 
and  down  Broadway  with  their  ladies,  or  the  ladies  sat  in  the  rooms 
of  a house,  especially  set  apart  for  them,  facing  the  music.  When  vic- 
tories were  gained  over  the  “ rebels,"’  fireworks  and  illuminations 
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celebrated  the  event.  On  Queen’s  and  King's  birthdays,  also,  the 
town  was  put  into  gala  attire  by  day  and  by  night.  An  occasional 
duel  between  quarrelsome  officers  furnished  a social  sensation.  But 
while  the  officers  and  soldiers  took  care  to  have  a good  time,  the  ordi- 
nary citizen,  no  matter  how  good  a loyalist,  did  not  get  much  com- 
fort out  of  the  military  situation.  It  was  hard  to  make  a living;  sen- 
tries and  prohibitions  met  them  on  every  hand  to  hamper  the  freedom 
of  their  movements,  to  prevent  even  their  share  in  the  amusement 
going  on.  The  people  suffered  greatly  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1779-1780.  There  was  scarcity  of  food  and  fuel  both;  it  was  stated 
by  some  that  850  would  not  feed  a family  for  two  days,  so  dear  were 
provisions.  The  Commander-in-Chief  had  to  order  the  breaking  up 
of  a few  transports  so  as  to  obtain  firewood,  while  not  a few  persons 
cut  up  their  very  furniture  for  burning.  Even  Baroness  Riedesel,  the 
wife  of  a Hessian  General,  comfortably  quartered  at  Beekman’s 
country-seat  (Fifty-lirst  Street  and  Second  Avenue),  had  experiences 
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of  an  unpleasant  nature  during  that  dreadful  winter.  Awakening  one 
morning  “we  found  ourselves  shut  up  by  the  snow;  and  in  some  places 
where  the  wind  had  thrown  it  together  in  large  drifts,  it  was  eight 
feet  deep.  We  had  a difficult  task  to  provide  for  our  dinner.  An  old 
white  fowl  furnished  us  with  a broth,  which,  with  a few  potatoes  the 
gardener  gave  us,  served  for  the  dinner  of  more  than  fourteen  per- 
sons.” 

It  is  pleasant  from  amid  the  black  abyss  of  obloquy  to  which 
should  be  consigned  the  perpetrators  of  the  cruelties  to  the  American 
prisoners,  and  the  responsibility  for  which  rests  upon  every  British 
officer  with  any  word  of  authority  in  New  York,  to  rescue  the  names 
of  two  men  who  were  conspicuous  for  their  compassion.  One  of  these 
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was  Andrew  Elliot.  He  was  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  James  Hob 
ertson  was  Governor  of  the  Province,  by  a sort  of  legal  fiction  that 
had  a shadow  of  reality  only  in  New  York  City,  and  possibly  also  in 
the  counties  on  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island.  In  1703  Elliot  had 
been  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port,  and  had  come  to  reside  in  New 
York.  He  had  a country  residence  at  “Minto,”  on  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Tenth  Street,  where  the  Stewart  building  was  erected  later.  He  sig- 
nalized himself  by  the  many  kind  services  he  rendered  the  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  city,  lie  left  with  other  loyalists  in  17S3.  but  his  prop- 
erty was  not  confiscated.  In  1790  he  was  offered  the  post  of  Minister 
from  England  to  the  United  States,  but  declined.  He  was  a relative 
of  the  Scottish  Earl  of  Minto.  The  other  exception  to  the  rule  of 
savagery  was  a private  citizen,  Andrew  Hammersley,  a merchant 
having  his  store  and  residence  on  Hanover  Square.  He  acted  the 
part  of  an  angel  of  mercy  among  the  prisoners,  giving  his  time  to  acts 
of  philanthropy,  since  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  in  the  way  of 
business.  It  is  well  that  Hammersley  Square  in  New  York  perpetu- 
ates a name  so  worthy  of  remembrance,  although  the  street  that  once 
bore  his  name  does  so  no  longer. 

In  view  of  the  recent  celebration  of  Queen  Victoria’s  diamond  ju- 
bilee, or  sixty  years’  reign,  it  will  not  do  to  omit  to  notice  the  visit  to 
our  city  of  her  immediate  predecessor  on  the  throne,  King  William 
IV.,  her  bachelor  uncle.  He  came  to  New  York  in  September,  1781. 
as  Duke  of  Clarence,  and.  with  no  prospect  of  ascending  the  throne,  as 
he  was  the  second  son  of  George  III.  He  was  then  16  years  of  age. 
and  serving  as  midshipman  on  board  one  of  Admiral  Digby’s  vessels, 
but  while  here  was  quartered  with  the  Admiral  in  the  Beekman  house 
on  Hanover  Square.  There  are  accounts  of  his  skating  on  various 
ponds  in  the  city  in  a familiar  manner  with  the  young  men  of  the  city. 
One  bold  and  perhaps  a little  imaginative  chronicler  has  a thrilling 
narrative  of  Prince  William  skating  on  the  Collect  Pond  with  young 
Fitz-Greene  Hal  leek,  later  famous  as  a poet,  and  of  his  being  saved 
from  falling  through  the  ice  by  the  embryo  poet's  dexterity.  We 
learn  from  an  autograph  letter  of  Admiral  Nelson’s,  then  Captain  of 
the  Albemarle,  one  of  Digby’s  fleet,  that  Prince  William  was  still  in 
the  city  in  November.  1782.  When  George  IV.  ended  his  reign  of  ten 
years  in  1S30.  the  sailor  prince  ascended  the  throne,  to  make  way  for 
his  niece  Victoria  by  a not  too  grievously  deplored  departure  from 
this  life  in  1837. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  FEDERAL  CAPITAL. 


HE  critical  period  of  American  history,'7  is  what  Prof.  John 
Fiske  calls  the  years  between  the  peace  of  17S3  that  se- 
cured our  independence  and  the  beginning  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1780.  lie  cannot  agree  that  “ the  times  that 
tried  men’s  souls  are  over,"  as  Thomas  Paine  wrote  when  he  heard 
the  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  just  during  those  years  that  the  test  was  applied  and 
endured  which  proved  of  what  stuff  the  American  patriots  were 
made.  It  looked  often  enough  as  if  independence  or  nationhood  were 
a irift  too  much  for  them,  a curse  rather  than  a blessing,  because  they 
did  not  have  the  capacity  to  use  it. 

And  first  of  all  there  was  to  be  the  readjustment  of  relations  be- 
tween those  who  had  not  been  of  one  mind  in  the  struggle  that  was 
past.  Brethren  and  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  that  had  stood  on 
different  sides  upon  the  question  of  the  assertion  of  rights  against 
the  aggressions  of  a lawful  but  despotic  sovereign,  could  not  again  so 
easily  amalgamate  into  a harmonious  or  homogeneous  community. 


The 


sufferings 


in  blood  and  in  goods  had  been  too  severe  on 


i-ither  side  to  make  forgiveness  and  forbearance  easy,  when  they 
were  thrown  once  more  together  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
rown-life.  In  New  York  there  was  a clash  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  hatreds  as  everywhere  else;  but  in  no  place  had  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Tories  held  sway  so  complete  and  so  long-continued. 
In  no  place  had  the  problem  of  the  readjustment  of  relations 
been  delayed  till  so  late  a date.  It  is  stated  by  some  authorities 
that  in  apprehension  of  the  retaliations  in  store  for  them,  over 
twenty-nine  thousand  of  the  loyalist  inhabitants  left  the  city 
with  the  retiring  troops.  One  can  hardlv  imagine  how  so  many  peo- 
ple of  that  party  could  have  been  found  in  the  city,  or  how  in  depart- 
ing any  inhabitants  of  the  other  party  could  have  been  left.  They 
were  given  free  transportation  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  some  aid  besides 
in  starting  anew  in  their  untried  surroundings.  Some  of  the  patriot 
exiles  began  to  return  before  the  evacuation,  but  kept  themselves 
very  quiet  then.  Those  with  money  in  their  pockets  were  enabled  to 
make  excellent  bargains  at  the  incessant  auction  sales  or  vendues 
going  on  everywhere  in  anticipation  of  the  forced  departure  from  the 
city.  They  could  not  generally  prevail  upon  former  slaves  to  pass 
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.j.min  under  their  former  ownership.  These  creatures  seemed  to  have 
a notion  that  “ Novy  Koshee  ” was  an  El  Dorado  and  land  of  freedom, 
and  they  were  eager  to  accompany  their  new  masters  thither.  Per- 
haps  the  large  figure  given  above  included  persons  from  other  parts 
«.f  this  and  neighboring  States.  Throughout  the  war.  and  especially 
as  the  enemy  were  driven  from  one  position  after  another  in  the  coun- 
try. there  must  have  been  a constant  influx  of  loyalists  into  the  only 
considerable  place  from  which  the  British  had  not  been  dislodged,  so 
that  the  population,  if  large  enough  to  bear  such  an  enormous  deple- 
tion, must  have  been  a factitious  one  and  not  at  all  indigenous. 

But  yet  all  the  Tory  element  was  not  eliminated.  Some  remained 
to  take  the  risks  of  the  new  regime,  or  were  perhaps  sincerely  desirous 
of  falling  into  line  with  the  new  order  of  things,  and  trying  independ- 
ence with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  There  was  danger  of  friction,  how- 
ever, whatever  might  be  their  state  of  mind;  it  was  not  in  ordinary 
human  nature  to  bear  easily  with  those  who  had  actively  supported  or 
sympathized  with  the  hirelings  of  an  oppressive  royalty.  A popula- 
tion of  twelve  thousand  is  all  we  can  count  after  the  evacuation,  and 
of  these  the  minority  were  as  yet  “ poor,  despicable  Whigs/’  But  more 
were  coming.  Three  years  later  the  population  has  already  doubled; 
and  long  before  that  the  Whigs  had  been  able  to  show  the  Tories  that 
they  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  in  disputes  about  titles  the 
decision  was  pretty  invariably  on  their  side.  Indeed,  to  make  the  case 
of  the  Tories  still  more  precarious  in  all  questions  of  citizenship  and 
property,  a bill  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  in  1784  disfranchising  all 
who  had  adhered  to  the  British  cause;  and  also  a Trespass  Act  by 
which  all  patriots  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  city  could  bring 
action  for  trespass  against  such  Tories  as  had  entered  or  occupied 
their  houses  during  the  British  occupation,  whether  honorably  pur- 
chased or  not.  We  need  not  wonder  at  such  extreme  measures  get- 
ting the  ready  assent  of  the  Assembly  when  we  note  that  New  York 
was  represented  in  it  by  such  lively  Liberty  Boys  as  John  Lamb,  Mar- 
inus  Willett,  and  King  Sears.  There  soon  arose  a test  case,  the 
trial  and  issue  of  which  brought  men  to  a somewhat  soberer 
view  of  what  was  the  right  aud  wrong  of  things  under  these  difficult 
circumstances,  apart  from  the  mere  play  of  prejudice  and  party  spirit, 
however  justified  in  its  intensity  of  antagonism  to  British  adherents. 
Elizabeth  Rutgers,  a widow,  had  tied  from  New  York  on  the  approach 
°f  General  Howe  in  1770.  Joshua  Waddington.  a rich  Tory  mer- 
chant, had  bought  the  abandoned  and  confiscated  property.  Under 
the  Trespass  Act.  in  1784.  Mrs.  Rutgers  claimed  the  estate,  and  sym- 
pathy was  universally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  widow.  But  the 
court  decided  that  Waddington  was  entitled  to  the  property,  both  on 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations  in  general  and  of  the 
terms  of  the  recent  treaty  in  particular.  The  decision  was  a triumph 
the  forensic  power  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  boldly  under- 
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taken  to  defend  the  Tory,  as  John  Adams  had  defended  tin*  p<-i-|i. . 
trators  of  the  “Boston  massacre.”  Ilis  sense  of  justice  led  him  t . , 
take  this  perilous  and  unpopular  stand.  It  so  enraged  the  Lilx-m 
Boys  that  a number  of  them  formed  a conspiracy  to  challenge  Iiamil 
ton  one  after  another  in  succession  until  he  should  fall  by  the  bull.-; 
of  one  of  them.  But  Ledyard,  a leader  among  them,  refused  to  permii 
a proceeding  so  altogether  unworthy.  A war  of  pamphlets  instead 
was  carried  on  between  Hamilton  as  “ Pliocion,”  and  this  Ledyard  a-* 
“Mentor,”  a species  of  battle  in  which  Hamilton  was  bound  to  win. 
Gradually  the  sense  of  right  and  justice  prevailed,  and  it  was  seen 
that  even  Tories  had  rights  which  the  laws  were  bound  to  uphold. 

Throughout  the  period  upon  which  we  have  now  come  the  nam<- 
of  Hamilton  will  come  prominently  forward  again  and  again,  and  a> 
that  of  a citizen  of  Xew  York  it  is  specially  appropriate  that  we  tak< 
particular  notice  of  a career  so  remarkable  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its 
influence  upon  the  city  and  the  nation,  and  therefore  one  of  which 
Xew  Y orkers  may  be  so  justly  proud.  We  have  last  seen  him  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  Washington  as  an  artillery  officer.  He  soon  entered 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  official  family  as  aide  and  secretary,  and 
Washington  found  his  services  as  a writer  invaluable.  He  rose  t<> 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  led  the  assault  upon  one  of  the  redoubts  at 
Yorktown.  In  1780  he  married  Elizabeth  Schuyler,  the  daughter  of 
Major-General  Philip  Schuyler,  of  Albany.  When  active  war  was 
over  he  turned  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
period  had  mastered  that  vast  subject  in  its  most  abstract  and  pra*  - 
tical  branches.  In  1782.  when  scarcely  twenty-five,  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  Xew  York.  After  the  evacuation  he  settled  in 
Xew  Y'ork  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  moral  courage,  his 
lofty  view  of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  his  power  as  an  orator 
and  pleader  were  all  illustrated  in  his  taking  the  side  of  the  defend- 
ant and  gaining  his  cause  in  the  famous  and  exciting  case  of  Rutgers 
vs.  Waddington.  There  was  soon  other  work  for  the  wonderful  young 
man  which  would  reveal  the  possession  of  a still  greater  versatility  of 
genius,  and  leave  his  mark  upon  the  pages  of  a wider  history  than 
that  of  his  own  city  or  State. 

For  the  crisis  of  the  situation  of  the  thirteen  United  States  as  a 
mere  loose  confederation  was  beginning  to  press  and  alarm  as  tin- 
years  sped  on.  The  country  had  its  wished-for  independence;  it  was 
no  longer  under  the  control  of  a foreign  despot.  But  there  was  no 
other  control  in  the  place  of  the  other,  and  the  independence  of  tin- 
thirteen  sovereign  States  was  fast  driving  them  on  toward  anarchy. 
The  bond  that  held  them  together  was  extremely  feeble,  as  exempli 
fled  in  the  utter  impotence  of  Congress,  the  only  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  that  bond.  And  this  unhappy  political  situation  was  not 
merely  an  ideal  mistake  or  abstract  evil.  It  had  most  definite  evil 
consequences  in  practical  life.  It  crippled  commerce,  it  paralyzed 
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trails,  to  free  which  from  British  oppression  had  been  so  largely  the 
motive  of  the  war.  States  actually  began  to  stand  over  against 
States  in  hostile  attitude  as  if  they  were  foreign  countries.  New 
York  compelled  Connecticut  sloops  that  brought  firewood  to  report 
.it  the  Custom  House  and  pay  duties;  and  New  London  merchants 
lu-ld  an  indignation  meeting  and  formed  a non-exportation  agree- 
ment for  all  the  world  like  that  of  the  colonies  against  Britain  before 
1 775.  Farmers  from  New  Jersey  with  cheese  and  chickens  and  cab- 


bages must  cross  over  from  Paulus  Hook  to  Whitehall  Slip  and  pay 
customs,  just  as  if  they  had  come  from  London.  And  New  Jersey 
retaliated  by  charging  a tax  of  §1,800  per  year  for  the  lighthouse 
on  Sandy  Hook.  This  state  of  things  meant  war  in  the  end. 

In  view  of  these  ruinous  commercial  confusions,  a convention  was 
railed  at  Annapolis,  September  11,  1780,  to  mature  trade  regulations 
between  the  States.  Only  five  States  were  represented,  and  no  effect- 
ive work  could  be  done.  But  Hamilton,  representing  New  York,  pre- 
pared an  address  which  was  adopted  by  the  fragment  of  a convention 
that  was  there,  in  which  the  States 
were  urged  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  a convention  to  deliberate  not  only 
upon  commercial  relations,  but  “ to 
devise  such  further  provisions  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to 
render  the  constitution  of  the  federal 
government  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Union,  and  to  report  to 
< 'ongress  such  an  act  as,  when  agreed 
to  by  them  and  confirmed  by  the 
legislatures  of  every  State,  would  ef- 
fectually provide  for  the  same.”  This 
address,  prepared  by  the  young  New 
York  delegate,  led  to  the  meeting  of 
the  constitutional  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  creation  of 
“the  most  wonderful  work,”  in  Mr. 

Gladstone's  opinion,  “ ever  struck  off  at  a given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man." — the  American  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion on  September  17. 1787,  and  sent  round  for  approval  to  the  various 
State  legislatures. 


If  a delegate  from  New  York  State  has  the  credit  of  having  initi- 
ated the  movement  resulting  so  gloriously,  the  State  itself  was  a lag- 
gard in  accepting  that  result,  and  it  was  due  to  the  herculean  efforts 
and  marvelous  powers  of  that  same  delegate  that  she  came  into  line 
with  the  other  States  at  all.  Little  Delaware  enjoys  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
smaller  Illiode  Island  was  last  of  all.  Nine  states  were  necessary  to 
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put  the  instrument  into  effect.  Neither  Virginia  nor  New  York  wen- 
among  those  lirst  nine.  New  York  stands  eleventh  on  the  list,  her 
legislature  not  adopting  till  July  2G,  17S8.  Much  agitation  had  gone 
before  this  tinal  act.  The  city,  Hamilton’s  home,  was  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  him  than  the  State.  As  early  as  March,  17S5,  her  mer- 
chants had  expressed  themselves  ready  to  pay  the  impost  desired 
by  Congress  for  the  meeting  of  its  interest  on  the  public  debt,  in 
vain  did  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  petition  the  Legislature  to  own 
the  authority  and  meet  the  necessity  of  Congress.  And  now  there 
was  a strong  sentiment  in  the  city  in  favor  of  the  Constitution.  New 
York  had  the  honor  of  seeing  the  issue  from  her  presses  of  the  im- 
mortal **  Federalist  ” papers,  articles  discussing  with  the  most  signal 
ability  the  various  merits  of  the  Constitution.  Holt's  Journal , be- 
fore the  organ  of  the  radical  Liberty  Boys,  now  took  ground  against 
concentration  of  power  in  a respectable  central  government,  in  which 
it  reflected  the  opinions  prevalent  throughout  the  State.  It  was  to 
meet  the  articles  published  therein  that  the  ‘‘Federalist  ” papers  were 
written.  Of  the  total  number  of  eighty-five,  sixty-three  were  written 
by  Hamilton,  fourteen  by  Madison,  and  five  by  Jay,  a few  scattering 
ones  being  the  result  of  joint  authorship.  They  were  all  signed  by 
the  pseudonym  “ Publius,”  the  first  published  in  Holt’s  Journal,  the 
remainder  in  the  Packet  and  other  papers,  sometimes  two  appearing 
in  the  same  issue,  running  from  October,  1787,  all  through  the  winter 
and  into  part  of  the  summer  of  1788.  On  June  17,  1788,  the  New 
York  State  convention,  specially  called  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  met  at  Poughkeepsie.  The  New  York  dele- 
gation contained  the  names  of  Hamilton,  Jay,  Duane,  R.  R.  Living- 
ston, and  Isaac  Roosevelt.  Then  began  a struggle  for  a majority  of 
votes  that  was  carried  on  with  splendid  ability  by  Hamilton,  ably  sec- 
onded by  Jay  and  Livingston.  At  the  beginning,  the  sentiment  of 
the  State  was  found  to  be  reflected  in  the  greater  number  of  the  dele- 
gates present.  But  at  the  final  vote  a majority  of  three  declared  for 
federal  union  against  confederation  or  anarchy. 

This  took  place  on  July  2G,  1788.  But  the  city  had  not  waited  for 
its  laggard  State.  New  Hampshire,  on  June  21,  and  Virginia,  on 
June  25,  had  made  the  ninth  and  tenth  adopting  States,  and  thus  had 
secured  the  establishment,  of  the  Federal  Republic.  Therefore,  al- 
though it  was  before  New  York  State  had  given  its  bare  majority  for 
nationhood,  the  city  felt  justified  in  celebrating  the  glorious  accom- 
plishment. At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  July  23,  a grand  pro- 
eession  started  from  the  Commons,  or  City  Hall  Park.  The  route  of 
march  was  down  Broadway  to  Bowling  Green,  past  the  fort  on  White- 
hall Street  to  Pearl,  then  along  Pearl  Street  past  Hanover  Square, 
further  on  through  Pearl  Street  to  Park  Row,  to  Division  Street,  to 
Broome  Street,  to  Bunker  or  Bayard  Hill,  near  corner  of  Grand  and 
Centre.  The  procession  was  led  by  one  accoutered  as  Columbus  on 
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l,ors«*back,  and  was  divided  into  several  divisions,  each  made  up  of 
th**  members  of  some  trade,  who,  on  floats,  were  busily  engaged  in  its 
l*M  iiliar  operations.  The  seventh  division  represented  the  sailors; 
iIr-v  were  carried  upon  a miniature  ship,  full-rigged,  and  all  sails  set, 
drawn  by  ten  horses.  It  was  equipped  as  a frigate  with  thirty-two 
guns.  and  manned  by  thirty  seamen  and  marines.  It  was  twenty-seven 
long  and  ten  feet  abeam.  Its  salute  of  thirteen  guns  at  the  Com- 
mons was  the  signal  to  start.  At  about  Cortlandt  Street  a pilot-boat, 
drawn  on  wheels  by  two  horses,  boarded  it  in  regular  nautical  style. 
I* poll  the  ramparts  of  the  fort  stood  the  President  and  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  which  had  been  having  its  sessions  in  New  York 
fur  some  time.  As  the  ship  passed  by,  a salute  of  thirteen  guns  was 
given  in  their  honor.  It  was  appropriately  named  “ Hamilton, ” and 
was  for  some  years  preserved  intact  within  the  palings  of  Bowling 
Green.  There  were  no  less  than  hve  thousand  persons  in  the  proces- 
sion, making  a line  a mile  and  a half  long.  At  Bunker  Hill  a grand 
banquet  was  spread  in  a huge  semicircular  tent.  A raised  semicircu- 
lar dais  held  the  tables  for  the  President  of  Congress  and  its  members; 
from  this  radiated  ten  tables,  emblematic  of  the  ten  States  that  had 
then  adopted  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  said  these  tables  accommo- 
dated all  of  the  five  thousand  people  who  had  formed  the  procession. 
Thirteen  toasts  were  given,  the  first  being  the  “ United  States.”  The 
fourth  was  devoted  to  Washington,  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain  respectively,  and  the  seventh  to  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  the  sister  republic  of  the  Netherlands.  Surely  so  magnificent 
a demonstration  in  a city  of  only  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  gave 
emphatic  illustration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  all  classes 
regarding  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  Federal  Union. 

It  was,  perhaps,  on  this  account  that  New  York  was  chosen  to  be 
the  first  federal  capital,  where  the  machinery  of  the  new  government 
provided  by  the  Constitution  should  first  be  put  into  operation.  To 
put  itself  in  proper  trim  for  this  impressive  contingency,  the  corpora- 
tion, now  presided  over  by  James  Duane  as  Mayor,  took  steps  to  alter 
the  old  City  Hall  building  for  the  reception  of  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive. and  judiciary  departments  of  the  nation.  Major  L’Enfant,  a 
French  engineer  who  afterward  laid  out  Washington  City,  was  en- 
gaged to  do  the  work,  which  cost  about  $05,000  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. The  old  building  was  by  no  means  entirely  removed,  but  the 
considerable  alteration  made  a practically  new  structure  of  it,  now 
called  Federal  Hall.  The  basement  story  was  Tuscan,  of  no  great 
height.  On  the  second  story  four  Doric  columns  supported  a pediment, 
not  projecting  very  far  from  the  line  of  the  front.  An  eagle  crowned 
the  center  of  the  pediment,  and  the  frieze  was  “ ingeniously  divided 
to  admit  thirteen  stars  in  metopes.”  The  tablets  over  the  windows 
"ere  decorated  with  bundles  of  thirteen  arrows  bound  together  by  an 
olive  branch.  Representatives’  Hall  was  sixty-one  feet  deep,  fifty- 
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eight  wide,  and  thirty-six  high,  octangular  in  form,  with  four  side* 
rounded  like  niches.  The  windows  were  sixteen  feet  above  tin*  tb ►. ,r 
and  eight  feet  high.  The  Senate  chamber  was  adorned  with  marhh- 
pilasters  and  marble  chimneys.  It  was  forty  feet  long,  thirty  wide, 
and  twenty  high,  with  an  arched  ceiling,  three  windows  in  front  and 
three  at  the  rear.  The  front  opened  on  a gallery  twelve  feet  deep, 
protected  by  an  iron  railing,  and  furnishing  a tine  outlook  upon 
Broad  Street.  It  was  reported  ready  for  the  occupation  of  Congre>, 
on  March  3,  1789.  one  day  before  that  set  for  its  meeting  under  t H,- 
new  constitution.  But  on  March  4 there  was  no  quorum,  and  tln-i.- 


WASHINGTON  LANDING  AT  NEW  YORK  IN  1789. 


was  not  for  some  weeks,  so  that  the  formal  announcement  could  not 
be  made  to  Washington  of  his  election  as  President  till  nearly  tic- 
middle  of  April.  Then  setting  forth  for  New  York  on  the  Kith,  lie 
reached  Elizabeth  Town  one  week  later,  on  April  23.  1789. 

It  had  been  arranged  to  meet  the  President  here,  and  convey  him 
in  state  to  New  York  City.  A barge  handsomely  decorated  with 
colored  awnings  and  silken  curtains  hung  in  festoons,  and  rowed  by 
thirteen  pilots  in  white  uniform,  with  Captain  Thomas  Randall  ar  the 
tiller,  took  him  on  board,  with  a committee  of  Congress.  Chancellor 
Livingston  of  the  State,  and  Recorder  Varick  of  the  city.  Other 
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harm's,  tilled  with  eminent  personages, and  some  with  ladies  who  sang 
uatioual  and  other  songs  on  the  way,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
principal  one.  When  off  the  Battery  a salute  of  guns  was  tired,  and 
die  solid  mass  of  spectators  raised  three  huzzas.  Then  there  was  a 
rush  around  to  the  place  of  landing,  Murray's  Wharf,  at  the  foot  of 
Wall  Street.  All  the  vessels  in  the  East  River  were  dressed  in  holi- 
day attire,  and  a salute  of  guns  was  again  tired  as  the  President's 
barge  approached  the  dock.  A broad  flight  of  steps  had  here  been 
built,  thickly  carpeted  and  covered  with  bunting,  and  a carpeted 
pathway  led  to  a carriage.  As  Washington  stepped  on  shore  he  was 
met  by  some  of  his  old  comrades  of  the  war,  and  he  was  nearly  over- 
come with  emotion.  He  refused  the  use  of  a carriage,  and  walked 
arm  in  arm  with  Governor  Clinton  up  Wall  Street  to  Queen  (Pearl), 
and  along  the  latter  to  the  Franklin  House  on  the  corner  of  Cherry, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  his  residence.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  all  along  the  route  visibly  affected  the  President,  and  he  was 
seen  frequently  to  wipe  his  eyes.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  way  clear  for  the  procession.  After  resting  awhile  at  his  own 
house,  Washington  returned  per  carriage  to  Governor  Clinton's  resi- 
dence on  Queen  (Pearl)  Street,  opposite  Cedar,  the  old  De  Peyster 
house,  where  he  had  been  invited  to  dine.  That  evening  the  city  was 
ablaze  with  illuminations.  Figures  and  mottoes  in  light  were  seen 
in  the  windows, such  as  pyramids  of  candles, or  representing  buildings 
supported  by  thirteen  columns,  with.  “ Vivats  Washington  ” galore. 
It  rained,  but  the  streets  were  tilled  with  men,  women,  and  children. 
Irving  has  preserved  in  his  history  a passage  in  Washington’s  diary 
written  at  the  close  of  that  day.  All  these  demonstrations  could  not 
keep  the  wise  and  prudent  Chief  Magistrate  from  feeling  that  after 
all  his  labors  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  this  people,  the  reverse  of  this 
affectionate  exhibition  might  happen  with  any  change  of  whim  in  the 
fickle  multitude.  Three  days  before  this,  the  Vice-President,  John 
Adams,  had  been  met  with  due  honors  by  Governor  Clinton  and  a mil- 
itary and  civic  escort  at  Kingsbridge,  conducted  to  the  house  of  John 
Jay  at  133  Broadway  (as  then  numbered),  where  he  was  entertained 
until  his  residence  at  Richmond  Hill  was  ready  for  him.  On  April  21 
he  was  received  by  the  Senate,  and  took  his  chair  as  its  presiding  offi- 
cer after  an  extempore  address,  but  without  having  taken  an  oath  of 
office,  for  which  the  constitution  had  not  yet  provided.  He  and  the 
Senators  took  such  oath  on  June  3. 

Exactly  one  week  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  on  Thursday,  April 
30, 1789,  occurred  the  Inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  amid  all  her  mercantile 
triumphs  and  the  overwhelming  magnificence  of  her  wealth,  may  well 
be  proud  that  upon  her  streets  were  witnessed  the  impressive  cere- 
monies connected  with  this  august  and  auspicious  event.  It  placed 
the  capstone  upon  the  fair  superstructure  of  independence  and  na- 
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tionality  whose  foundation  stones  were  laid  in  the  blood  of  patriots, 
and  whose  walls  were  reared  amid  the  storms  of  party  spirit  and  amid 
the  shifting  quicksands  of  a threatening  anarchy.  Books  and  pic- 
tures, descriptions  by  pen  and  delineations  by  pencil,  have  made  us 
familiar  with  the  scene  upon  the  “ gallery  ” or  balcony  of  Federal 
Hall.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Washington  upon  the  steps  of 
the  Sub-Treasury  Building  at  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  stands  upon  a 
marble  slab  forming  part  of  the  pavement  of  that  balcony,  and  upon 
which  Washington  stood  on  that  great  day  as  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  myriads  of  spectators,  crowd- 
ing Broad  Street  to  its  distant  curve,  Wall  Street  to  River  and  Broad- 
way; filling  the  windows  and  roofs  and  stoops  and  balconies  of  every 
house  commanding  a view  of  the  scene.  At  sunrise  a salute  of  guns 
was  fired  at  the  Battery.  At  nine  o'clock  services  were  held  in  the 
various  churches  of  the  city  with  the  exception  of  St.  Paul’s,  where  a 
later  service  was  to  occur  attended  by  the  President.  At  twelve  the 
procession  to  wait  upon  the  President-elect  and  escort  him  to  Federal 
-Hall,  left  the  Hall,  proceeded  to  his  residence,  where  the  General 
joined  it,  and  returned  to  the  Hall  a little  before  one  o'clock.  Here 
the  Congress  was  assembled  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  Wee- 

President  of  the  United 
States  received  Wash- 
ington at  the  door  and 
conducted  him  to  his 
chair.  About  one 
o’clock  he  stepped  out 
upon  the  balcony,  a 
Bible  was  held  upon  a 
cushion,  and  Chancel- 
lor Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, standing  on  one 
side  in  the  robes  of  of- 
fice, and  Washington 
opposite  him  in  a dark- 
colored  suit,  white  silk 
stockings,  a n d steel - 
hilted  rapier, — the  peo- 
ple waited  breathlessly 
for  the  supreme  moment  of  the  oath-taking.  It  was  only  panto- 
mime to  most  of  that  vast  assembly,  but  the  moving  of  the  lips, 
the  solemn  aspect  of  the  noble  countenance,  the  reverent  look  to- 
ward heaven,  the  head  bowed  as  if  in  devotion  over  the  sacred 
book  as  he  kissed  it.  all  told  with  incalculable  power  upon  the 
hearts  that  witnessed  the  ceremony.  A Hag  was  raised  from  the 
cupola  of  the  Hall,  at  which  signal  guns  boomed  at  the  Battery 
and  all  the  bells  in  the  city  rang  a joyous  peal.  A tremendous 
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»h'»ut  burst  from  the  myriad  throats  below,  around,  above;  hats 
were  waved  and  hands  tossed  in  air,  to  which  Washington  re- 
sponded with  a dignified  bow.  Everything  conspired,  as  an  eye- 
wit  u.-ss  tells  us,  “ to  render  it  one  of  the  most  august  and  interesting 
spectacles  ever  exhibited  on  this  globe.  It  seemed  from  the  number 
of  witnesses  to  be  a solemn  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  at  once.” 
When  the  Chancellor  exclaimed  “ Long  live  George  Washington,”  as 
a signal  for  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  there  were  many  so 
deeply  stirred  that  they  could  not  utter  a word  or  do  more  than  wave 
their  hats  with  the  rest.  Returned  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  Washing- 
tun  read  his  Inaugural  Address  in  a deep  voice  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion. Next  the  President  and  Congress  repaired  to  the  services  to  be 
held  in  St.  Paul's.  He  had  come  to  Federal  Hall  in  a carriage;  he  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  church.  The  simplicity  and  modesty  of  the  great 
man  who  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  that  day  may  be  noted  from  the 
fact  that  as  he  walked  to  church  he  recognized  a citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  crowds  lining  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and  graciously 
bowed  to  him.  After  divine  service,  conducted  by  Bishop  Provoost, 
carriages  awaited  the  President  at  the  church  door,  and  he  was  es- 
corted as  before  to  his  residence  on  Franklin  Square.  Transparencies 
and  illuminations  at  night  made  brilliant  the  close  of  a day  than 
which  none  greater  had  as  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  America,  for 
it  is  only  the  luster  shed  back  from  it  that  makes  the  Fourth  glorious, 
only  its  completion  of  the  work  begun  then  which  makes  that  the 
birthday  of  the  nation.  There  were  fireworks  at  the  fort,  the  ships 
in  the  harbor  were  bestudded  with  lights  along  all  their  spars  and 
rigging.  The  young  nation  was  as  happy  as  its  capital  city  was  fes- 
tive. It  was  an  occasion  well  worthy  of  commemoration  on  a magnifi- 
cent scale  a hundred  years  after,  as  in  due  course  these  annals  will 
relate. 

Nearly  a month  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Washington  could  reach  New 
York.  On  May  27  the  President  and  an  escort  met  her  at  Elizabeth- 
town, and  the  same  barge  with  its  crew  of  pilots  and  captain  con- 
veyed the  party  along  the  Kill-von-Kull  and  across  the  Bay  to  the 
city.  They  landed  at  Peck  Slip,  much  nearer  the  Presidential  resi- 
dence than  Murray's  Wharf  at  Wall  Street,  at  a half  hour  past  noon, 
some  hours  before  the  party  was  expected,  and  thus  the  preparations 
for  an  escort  were  not  carried  out.  But  a salute  of  guns  was  given  at 
the  Battery  as  the  barge  went  by.  On  May  28  the  President  gave  his 
first  dinner,  and  on  the  29th  Mrs.  Washington  held  her  first  reception. 

The  Colonial  Capital  had  now  become  the  Federal  Capital  in  good 
earnest,  and  the  effects  upon  social  life  were  soon  conspicuous.  Yet 
the  city  had  been  accustomed  to  the  gayeties  and  functions  belonging 
to  its  present  situation  for  a year  or  two  past.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress. among  other  signs  of  its  feebleness,  had  been  a sort  of  aimless 
wanderer  from  place  to  place.  A mutiny  of  unpaid  soldiers  had 
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driven  it  from  Philadelphia.  It  had  awakened  the  irreverent  risibi  1 i 
ties  of  newspaper  editors  that  it  went  skipping  about  like  a lamb, 
having  had  sessions  at  Princeton.  Annapolis,  Trenton,  and  finally  re- 
sorting to  New  York,  all  within  four  years,  from  3-783  to  17S7.  The 
presence  of  Congress  in  New  York  had  already  made  it  a capital.  It 
brought  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  to  the  city,  and  the 
heads  of  such  departments  as  there  were  under  the  inadequate  gov 
ernment  arrangements  then  in  force.  It  so  happened  that  a New 
York  citizen  and  his  charming  wife,  also  a member  of  a family  closely 
identified  with  New  York  social  life  for  generations,  were  the  center 
of  the  vortex  of  official  society  and  all  the  functions  connected  there- 
with. John  Jay  was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  old  Con- 
gress. and  to  him,  as  there  was  no  chief  magistrate,  the  Ambassadors 
had  to  be  referred,  to  be  honored  with  banquets  and  receptions,  aud 
to  be  in  turn  feted  by  them.  Mrs.  Jay,  nee  Sarah  Livingston,  was 
well  adapted  to  assist  her  husband  in  these  duties,  and  their  long  resi- 
dence at  Madrid  and  Paris  during  the  war  and  during  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations had  given  them  excellent  training  for  their  honorable  task. 
Their  residence  was  at  333  Broadway.  There  is  no  133  at  present, 
there  being  a leap  from  119  to  135  in  the  numbers,  both  being  at  oppo- 
site corners  of  Cedar  Street,  on  the  west  side.  A descendant  of  John 
Jay  remembers  the  house  on  Broadway  as  one  of  granite,  double,  with 
plain  exterior,  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway  below  Wall  Street,  thus 
nearly  opposite  Trinity.  It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  to 
give  a dinner  to  the  corps  diplomatique  on  Tuesday  evening  of  every 
week,  which  was  served  entirely  a la  Franchise,  as  a lively  lady  who  at- 
tended one  writes,  exhibiting  all  the  highest  European  taste.  By  a 
happy  chance  the  Jay  family  have  preserved  Mrs.  John  Jay's  “ Dinner 
and  Supper  List  for  17S7  and  ’8.”  Upon  it  appear  the  names  of  Pres- 
ident and  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  chiefs  and  subordi- 
nates of  foreign  legations,  prominent  and  celebrated  visitors  from 
across  the  ocean,  members  of  the  clerical  and  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessions, and  scions  of  the  old  Dutch,  Scotch,  English,  and  Huguenot 
Colonial  families.  With  the  advent  of  an  actual  President  of  tin* 
United  States,  President  of  Congress  and  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs naturally  retired  to  the  background.  The  President’s  domestic 
habits  were  simplicity  itself.  On  the  day  after  Mrs.  Washington  ar- 
rived, a guest  says,  the  piece  de  resistance  was  a boiled  leg  of  mutton. 
“ After  dessert  one  glass  of  wine  was  offered  to  each  guest,  and  when 
it  had  been  drunk  the  President  rose  and  led  the  way  to  the  drawing- 
room.” There  evidently  was  to  be  no  drinking  until  gentlemen  rolled 
under  the  table  in  his  house.  Eminently  patriarchal  and  delightful 
too  was  the  habit  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  himself  to  say  grace  at  tin- 
beginning  of  the  meal.  But  for  the  public  functions  Washington  in- 
sisted on  courtliness  and  ceremony.  It  was  finally  settled  that  he  was 
to  be  addressed  as‘TIisExcelleney.”  lie  called  his  receptions  “levees.” 
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much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Liberty  Boys.  His  levees  were  held  weekly 
ou  Tuesday  afternoons  at  three  o’clock,  and  punctuality  was  a virtue 
he  practiced  himself  and  required  of  others.  Mrs.  Washington  had  her 
receptions  on  Friday  evenings  from  eight  to  ten.  It  was  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  at  these  receptions  there  was  to  be  no  promiscuous  in- 
flux of  the  “ hoi  po lloi  ”;  we  are  told  that  “ they  were  select  and  more 
courtly  than  have  been  given  by  any  of  the  President’s  successors. 
None  were  admitted  to  the  levees  but  those  who  had  either  a right 
by  official  station,  or  by  established  merit  and  character;  and  full 
dress  was  required  of  all.”  Bitter  were  the  accusations  of  the  disap- 
pointed ones,  that  the  President  wished  to  affect  a royal  state.  But. 
if  at  any  time,  it  was  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  our  Republican 
institutions  to  set  high  the  tone  of  official  dignity.  The  residence  on 
Franklin  Square  proved  too  cramped  in  room  and  too  inconvenient 
in  situation  for  these  necessary  social  events.  So  in  March,  1790. 
the  President  moved  to  the  Macomb  house,  where  now  39  Broadway 
is  located.  It  was  a broad,  lofty  structure,  and  easy  of  access  to  all. 
The  city  was  preparing  to  build  an  executive  mansion  on  the  site  of 
the  old  fort  when  the  exigencies  of  politics  compelled  Hamilton  to 
bargain  away  the  selection  of  a capital  elsewhere  for  far  more  solid 
beneficial  results  to  New  York  and  the  rest  of  the  country;  and  on 
August  30,  1790,  Washington  left  the  city.  On  the  28th  he  gave  his 
last  dinner,  the  guests  being  Governor  Clinton,  Mayor  Varick,  and 
the  members  of  the  Corporation.  He  assured  his  guests  he  left  New 
York  with  great  regret,  for  he  had  much  enjoyed  its  delightful  social 
life.  As  he  had  wished  them  to  keep  secret  the  time  of  his  depart- 
ure, but  very  little  ceremony  attended  the  President  and  his  wife  on 
their  way  to  their  barge,  which  lay  at  the  Macomb’s  Wharf,  on  the 
North  River,  almost  in  the  rear  of  their  residence.  A few  people  were 
assembled  in  the  vicinity,  who  cheered  as  the  boat  pushed  out  into 
the  stream,  and  the  authorities  caused  a salute  of  thirteen  guns  to  be 
fired  from  the  Battery  as  the  party  came  opposite.  In  this  quiet  man- 
ner the  President  left  our  city,  destined  never  to  look  upon  it  again 
during  the  remaining  nine  years  of  his  life. 

Both  as  a matter  of  local  pride  in  the  man,  and  for  the  important 
results  of  his  work  in  financial  and  commercial  lines,  which  have 
made  her  the  greatest  city  in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  second  in  the 
world.  New  York  must  ever  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  fact  that 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  made  by  Washington  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  As  such  he  was  called  upon  to  organize  the  finances 
and  the  business  of  the  country,  and  it  is  most  remarkable  that  this 
young  man  of  only  thirty-two  years  of  age  did  it  singly.  “So  great  was 
his  genius  for  organization.”  observes  Prof.  Fiske,  “that  in  many 
essential  respects  the  American  government  is  moving  to-day  along 
the  lines  which  he  was  the  first  to  mark  out.”  In  the  course  of  a year 
he  submitted  four  reports,  on  a national  bank,  on  the  mint,  on  tin* 
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,-xi  ise,  and  on  manufactures.  “ From  these  reports,”  says  Senator 
Lodge,  “ came  the  funding  system,  the  revenue  system,  the  sinking 
fuud.  national  banking,  the  currency,  and  the  first  enunciation  of  the 
projective  policy.  They  carried  with  them  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
implied  powers  of  the  constitution,  and  opened  up  the  important  ques- 
tion of  internal  improvements.  So  far  as  public  policy  could  do  it 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  material  prosperity  .of  the  United 
States.  . . . A successful  financial  policy  meant  the  successful 

establishment  of  the  new  government.  . . . He  armed  the  govern- 

ment with  credit  and  with  a productive  revenue;  he  won  for  it  the 
hearty  good  will  of  the  business  world.”  Washington  had  not  judged 
amiss  when  he  selected  his  young  friend  to  be  the  mainstay  of  his  ad- 
ministration. New  York  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  consideration 
that  her  career  as  tin*  commercial  and  financial  capital  of  a nation 
leading  the  world  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  resources,  in  en- 
terprise and  skill,  was  made  possible  by  the  work  accomplished  in  a 
brief  term  of  office, 
w ithout  prece- 
dents, by  one  of  her 
own  citizens. 

But  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Fed- 
eral Central  Gov- 
ernment was  seen 
with  alarm — let  us 
call  it  sincere — by 
a great  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  the 
new  nation.  And 
out  of  this  differ- 
ence in  the  point  of 
view  grew  the  first  great  division  of  the  country  into  parties, — a 
division  which  in  a general  way  has  continued  to  prevail  down 
to  our  day.  It  was  indeed  the  time-honored  division  into  Whigs 
and  Tories  which  had  characterized  English  politics  for  so  long 
then,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a long  while  after,  and  does 
still  to-day,  except  that  the  more  general  and  descriptive  terms 
of  Liberals  or  Progressives  and  Conservatives,  have  taken  their 
place  now.  Different  names  have  designated  the  two  classes  or 
parties  in  our  country.  At  that  time  the  Federalists,  the  strong 
ventral  government  party,  were  the  conservatives;  and  the  op- 
posite party  were  fain  to  adopt  the  awkward  cognomen  of  anti- 
Fedora  list.  soon  to  be  changed  into  Republicans,  and,  in  New 
^ ork,  a little  later  into  Democrats.  The  pity  of  it  was  that  party 
spirit  produced  at  once  all  the  bitterness  and  hatred  of  hostile  camps. 
In  New  York  Governor  George  Clinton  had  always,  with  his  powerful 
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following,  opposed  tlie  Constitution,  lie  luid  been  elected  Governor 
term  after  term.  In  17112  the  Federalists  put  John  Jay  in  nomination, 
now  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  as  he  had  been  of  New  York 
State.  The  results  only  embittered  more  than  ever  the  conflict  of  par- 
ties which  preceded  them.  Clinton  had  8,440  votes.  Jay  had  8,332,  not 
counting  the  returns  from  three  counties,  where  there  had  been  some 
technical  irregularities  about  the  appointment  of  sheriffs  or  other 
officials  charged  with  the  count.  These  three  counties  gave  a major- 
ity of  four  hundred  votes  for  Jay.  The  question  of  the  irregularities 
was  then  submitted  for  arbitration  to  the  two  Senators  from  the  State 
in  Congress,  Rufus  King  and  Aaron  Burr.  King  decided  that  the  ir 
regularities  were  not  such  as  to  invalidate  the  returns.  Burr  sided 
with  the  canvassers  who  had  ruled  them  out.  King  was  a Fed- 
eralist, Burr  was  an  anti-Federalist,  or  chose  to  take  that  line 
then.  George  Clinton  was  once  more  inaugurated  as  Governor. 
But  the  “ counting-out  ” process  aroused  a storm  of  indignation, 
and  Burr  sowed  seeds  that  were  to  bear  hitter  fruit.  At  the 
next  election,  in  1795,  Jay  was  again  nominated,  and  an  unques- 
tionable majority  uow  carried  him  into  the  Governor’s  chair. 
Clinton  not  daring  even  to  be  nominated  in  opposition.  Jay 
was  again  nominated  and  elected  in  1798,  and  finally  retired  from 
politics  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  1801.  During  his  second  term 
the  City  of  New  York  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  State,  after  hav- 
ing served  in  that  capacity  since  the  foundation  of  the  common- 
wealth, or  for  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  In  January,  179s. 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Albany,  and  Yew  York  was 
now  neither  a State  nor  a federal  capital.  It  only  remained  for  it  to 
become  the  metropolis  of  a nation  and  of  a hemisphere. 

When  Jay  was  elected  Governor  in  1795  he  was  absent  from  the 
country  upon  a mission  of  the  greatest  import  for  the  destiny  of  the 
city  of  his  birth  and  residence,  but  which  proved  the  deathblow  to  his 
own  political  aspirations  beyond  his  State.  The  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  States  were  extremely  unfriendly.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  would  not  give  up  the  fortified  posts  on  the  frontiers, 
and  the  Americans  would  not  pay  their  English  creditors;  and  on 
commercial  grounds  the  two  were  seeking  to  injure  rather  than  ad- 
vance their  mutual  interests.  Washington  felt  that  this  state  of 
things  should  not  be.  and  could  only  be  remedied  by  sending  a special 
envoy.  But  in  1794  the  successors  of  the  Liberty  Boys  were  wild  with 
enthusiasm  over  the  French  Revolution.  Jacobin  or  Democratic 
clubs  were  formed  everywhere,  and  France  was  loved  with  as  blind  an 
affection  as  England  was  hated  with  a blind  antipathy.  Xo  peace, 
but  war  with  the  enemy  of  France,  was  the  cry  of  the  Radicals  and 
anti-Federalists.  Yet  Washington  and  other  wise  men  saw  thar 
peace  with  England  would  alone  secure  prosperity;  while  peace  with 
France  was  productive  of  no  result  but  visions  and  rhapsodies.  Jay 
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rt;lS  sriit  out,  secured  amicsible  terms,  in  many  respects  vastly  favor- 
,1, lr  to  American  commerce,  returned  home,  and  was  subjected  to 
violent  abuse,  burned  in  eftigy,  denounced  as  a traitor  who  had  sold 
l,is  country  to  its  arch-enemy.  At  a public  meeting  in  New  York 
Hamilton,  trying  to  reason  with  the  people,  was  rudely  dragged  from 
his  place,  and  compelled  to  dodge  a volley  of  stones.  Then  he  re- 
sorted once  more  to  the  political  essay,  and  finally  the  sober  sense  of 
the  people  asserted  itself,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  a 
hold  and  decisive  stand  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  Washington  signed  it, 
and  its  advantages  ere  long  began  to  be  felt,  and  redounded  to  the 
honor  of  the  self-sacrificing  patriot  who  had  taken  his  political  life  in 
his  hands  in  order  to  secure  this  boon  to  his  country.  The  treaty,  as 
t In*  temper  of  the  British  ministry  and  people  then  was,  was  a tri- 
umph of  diplomacy.  By  it  “ reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce  was  es- 
tablished between  the  United  States  on  the  one  side,  and  British 
North  America  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other.”  Another  foundation 
w as  therefore  laid  for  the  commercial  greatness  of  New  York  by  the 
'•kill  and  devotion  to  the  nation’s  interests  of  one  of  her  sons. 

On  the  very  last  day  of  the  year  1790  the  city  was  plunged  in  mourn- 
ing, and  a funeral  procession  was  winding  along  its  streets,  on  the 
way  to  appropriate  services  in  St.  Paul’s  Church.  Washington  had 
died  on  December  14.  at  his  home  at  Mt.  Vernon.  He  was  but  sixty- 
seven,  and  in  the  vigor  of  health  when  he  was  stricken  by  a cold  con- 
tracted by  an  imprudent  exposure,  and,  spite  of  every  remedy  the 
state  of  medical  science  at  that  day  could  suggest,  a malignant  and 
painful  throat  trouble  carried  him  oft'  in  a few  days.  On  the  19th  the 
sad  news  was  known  in  New  York.  On  the  2Gtli  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce took  steps  duly  to  honor  the  dead  patriot  by  appropriate  pub- 
lic ceremonies,  in  which  they  were  seconded  by  every  other  society  or 
association  in  the  city.  The  day  fixed  for  the  ceremonies  was  Decem- 
ber 31.  A procession  was  formed  composed  of  civic  and  military 
dignitaries,  attended  by  mounted  troops  and  infantry  and  artillery. 
Major-General  Hamilton  and  suite  occupied  a place  of  honor  near  the 
head.  He  was  followed  by  members  of  several  social,  political,  and 
national  associations,  representatives  of  the  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions,  Begents  of  the  University,  trustees  of  Columbia, 
members  of  the  bar,  the  clergy,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State, 
'he  Consuls  of  foreign  powers  in  the  city.  Twenty-four  girls  in  white 
dresses  immediately  preceded  the  funeral  urn,  which  was  carried 
"p«»n  a bier,  in  the  form  of  a palanquin,  six  feet  long  by  four  wide, 
"iipported  upon  the  shoulders  of  eight  stalwart  soldiers;  a horse  ca- 
parisoned in  mourning  attire  was  led  behind  the  bier,  and  members 
"f  the  Cincinnati  followed  in  the  capacity  of  chief  mourners.  The 
corporation  of  the  city  and  mounted  troops  closed  up  the  rear.  In 
'his  order  the  procession  advanced  to  St.  Paul's,  and  filed  into  its 
po\vs.  Here  Bishop  Provoost  read  prayers  and  the  office  for  the  dead, 
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and  Gouverneur  Morris  delivered  an  eulogy.  Next  \\  ashington  *. 
Birthday,  February  22,  1S00,  President  Adams  appointed  as  a day  of 
devotion  and  prayer  in  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  On  that  da\ 
the  corporation  and  the  Cincinnati  attended  the  Dutch  Church  on 
Nassau  Street  to  listen  to  a sermon  by  Dr.  'William  Linn,  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Ke formed  Church,  said  to  be  the  most  elo- 
quent preacher  in  the  country.  One  sentence  deserves  especial  men- 
tion: “ That  calumny  which  has  sought  to  tarnish  his  fame  will  soon 
become  dumb,  and  the  name  of  \\  ashington  be  revered  until  the  lash- 
ion  of  this  world  has  wholly  passed  away.  ’ A hundred  years  have 
not  yet  put  this  prophecy  to  shame. 

When  Washington  was  twenty-five  years  old  Hamilton  was  born; 

when  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the 
armies  of  the  republic. 
Hamilton  was  eigh- 
teen years  old.  Yet 
with  this  great  differ- 
ence in  their  ages 
their  careers  in  the 
service  of  their  coun- 
try were  almost  ex- 
actly coterminous.  In 
17118  when  the  exas- 
perating conduct  of 
France  under  Napo- 
leon had  compelled  a 
declaration  of  w a r 
against  our  former 
ally,  and  Washington 
had  again  been  called 
to  the  chief  command, 
he  accepted  on  the  condition  that  Hamilton  be  made  senior  Major- 
General.  ranking  next  in  command  to  himself.  In  that  brief  period 
of  his  last  public  position  Hamilton  Hashed  out  one  more  scin- 
tillation of  his  versatile  genius  in  an  entirely  new  direction,  for  tie* 
benefit  of  his  country  and  his  city,  by  preparing  a plan  of  defenses 
for  New  York  which  forms  the  basis  of  her  formidable  system  of  forti- 
fications to  this  day.  United  with  his  chief  in  what  was  with  both 
the  last  public  service,  it  was  but  five  years  after  Washington's  death 
that  Hamilton  came  to  his  untimely  end.  We  at  once  pass  on  to  that 
across  the  intervening  years,  as  this  sad  episode  was  in  itself  the  cul- 
mination of  events  in  the  history  of  country,  state,  and  city  which 
must  have  their  record  in  narrating  it.  The  catastrophe,  occurring 
within  the  precincts  of  our  city,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  startling 
and  sensational  incidents  of  our  local  historv. 
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\Vt*  have  already  once  or  twice  come  upon  the  name  of  Aaron  Burr. 
Ije  Was  the  gallant  aide  who  led  General  Putnam's  forces  on  a safe 
rr treat  from  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  Island  even  after  the  Brit 
jsb  had  landed  at  Kip’s  Bay.  We  have  encountered  him  as  the  U nited 
States  Senator  from  New  York  who  countenanced  the  infamous 
counting  out  of  John  Jay  in  17D2  by  a mere  partisan  decision.  The 
man  is  a problem  in  heredity.  His  father  was  the  Bev.  Aaron  Burr, 
widely  respected  as  a godly  minister  and  profound  scholar.  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College.  His  mother  was  the  choicest  flower  of  a 
, lioice  family,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  theologian  and  revival- 
ist. Jonathan  Edwards.  Both  parents  died  while  their  child  was  but 
a few  years  old,  and  somehow  or  somewhere  he  received  a moral  or 
religious  twist  which  unbalanced  his  character.  Burr  left  the  army 
before  the  war  was  quite  over,  studied  law  at  Albany,  and  began 
practice  in  New  York  some  time  before  Hamilton.  Both  young  and 
both  brilliant,  in  professional  and  social  circles  they  constantly  met 
on  the  best  of  terms.  Burr  was  almost  always  in  financial  straits, 
and  coming  to  Hamilton  in  distress  at  one  time,  the  latter  was  instru- 
mental in  raising  a loan  of  ten  thousand  dollars  among  his  friends. 
They  were  together  in  the  famous  Sands  case,  a young  lady  mysteri- 
ously murdered  whose  lover  was  accused  of  the  crime.  Burr's  plead- 
ings, joined  to  Hamilton’s  skill  in  sifting  evidence,  procured  a verdict 
of  “ not  guilty”  from  the  jury  after  but  four  minutes’  deliberation 
On  Mrs.  Jay’s  “ dinner  list  ” mentioned  above,  their  names  are  con 
stantly  together.  But  political  differences  gradually  alienated  them, 
and  led  to  a bitter  hostility  not  to  be  appeased  except  by  murder  of 
the  genteel  sort  called  dueling.  Burr’s  political  management,  as  well 
as  undoubted  abilities,  joined  with  his  unscrupulousness,  had  caused 
him  to  forge  ahead  steadily,  until,  as  is  well  known,  at  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  1800,  Jefferson  and  Burr  came  out  at  the  head  of  all 
other  candidates,  with  73  electoral  votes  to  the  credit  of  each.  This 
tie  vote  threw  the  election  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Burr  knew  he  was  not  wanted  for  President  by  his  party,  but 
lie  waited  the  chances  of  the  vote  in  the  House.  Thirty-seven  ballots 
wore  cast,  when  the  Presidency  finally  went  to  Jefferson,  because  one 
Federalist  from  Delaware  voted  for  him  upon  the  advice  of  Hamilton, 
" ho,  while  disliking  Jefferson  and  his  political  principles  much,  had 
much  more  distrust  of  the  moral  character  of  Burr.  Four  years  later 
the  anti-Federalists  showed  what  they  thought  of  Burr  for  having 
•''"tight  to  supplant  their  idol  Jefferson  by  not  even  nominating  him. 
George  Clinton  being  taken  instead,  and  elected  Vice-President. 
There  happened  to  be  due  an  election  for  Governor  of  New  York  that 
Kime  year,  1801,  and  Burr  conceived  the  idea  that  here  was  an  oppor- 
' unity  for  “ vindication,”  as  the  modern  political  phrase  has  it.  He 
""iild  run  for  Governor  of  his  State  to  offset  the  snub  on  the  field  of 
national  politics.  His  own  party,  having  just  set  him  aside  for  Clin- 
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ton,  would  not  nominate  him.  LLe  lmd  a mind  to  court  the  favor  of 
the  Federalists,  for  lie  was  not  very  fixed  in  his  political  faith  so  long 
as  personal  ends  were  to  be  gained,  but  his  overtures  were  not  in- 
cepted. Then  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  running  himself  as  an 
independent,  self-nominated  candidate.  1 1 is  popularity  might  draw 
many  away  from  the  anti-Federalists,  and  divided  counsels  might 
cause  some  of  the  Federalists  to  swell  his  vote  and  carry  him  to  \ i« 
tory.  The  Federalists,  however,  were  kept  from  aiding  this  scheme 
by  the  same  warning  voice  that  had  prevented  them  from  defrauding 
Jefferson  of  tin*  ITesidency  his  party  had  intended  for  him.  Hamilton 
again  crossed  Furr's  path,  and  he  was  left  stranded  a political  wreck. 

A deadly  hostility  now  took  possession  of  Burr’s  unscrupulous  na- 
ture. Hamilton  must  be  put  out  of  his  way,  and  the  duel  was  a con- 
venient cover  for  murderous  vengeance.  His  case  was  desperate. 
Should  Hamilton’s  bullet  lay  him  low.  his  condition  could  scarce  he 
worse  than  it  was  now,  being  politically  dead.  Should  Hamilton  fall 
Burr  might  hope  to  rise  again  over  opponents  less  formidable.  Occa- 
sion for  quarrel  was  readily  found.  A second-hand  report  of  a conver- 
sation was  seized  upon,  and  an  explanation  demanded.  Neither  Ham- 
ilton nor  the  hearers  could  remember  the  precise  words  or  statement 
objected  to.  The  groundlessness  or  irrelevance  of  such  a position  was 
earnestly  pointed  out  by  Hamilton,  whose  personal  bravery  was  genu- 
ine and  unquestioned,  but  who  honestly  sought  to  avoid  the  duel,  as  it 
was  a practice  he  disapproved  of.  The  words  forming  the  basis  of 
the  quarrel  were  those  of  a Dr.  Cooper,  who  was  reported  in  a news- 
paper to  have  said:  “I  could  detail  to  you  a still  more  despicable 
opinion  which  General  Hamilton  has  expressed  of  Mr.  Burr.”  Ham- 
ilton asked:  “ How  shall  I annex  any  precise  idea  to  language  so  in- 
definite? How  could  you  be  sure  that  even  this  opinion  had  exceeded 
the  bounds  which  you  would  yourself  deem  admissible  between  politi- 
cal opponents?  ” If  Burr  had  had  any  other  than  a murderous  iutent 
he  would  have  acknowledged  the  force  of  these  considerations.  The 
writer  was  told  by  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cincin 
nati  who  was  at  the  society’s  dinner  on  July  4,  1804,  exactly  a week 
before  the  fatal  duel,  that  his  grandfather  had  often  assured  him 
that  if  the  members  had  known  of  the  duel  and  its  circumstances. the\ 
would  never  have  suffered  it  to  take  place.  This  proves  that  no  very 
serious  point  of  honor  was  involved,  and  that  Hamilton’s  explanation 
was  amply  satisfactory,  or  else  the  customs  of  the  day  and  the  feel- 
ings of  gentlemen  and  soldiers  would  not  have  permitted  them  to  in- 
terfere. 

To  a person  accustomed  to  note  dates  of  important  events  in  tin* 
more  or  less  distant  past,  the  days  July  11  and  12  will  never  be  with- 
out a sad  interest.  A resident  of  New  York  especially  should  not 
let  them  pass  by  without  a thought  of  the  event  which  has  made  them 
memorable.  For  on  July  11,  1804,  Hamilton  and  Burr  met  on  the 
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fatal  ground  at  Weehawken,  and  on  July  12  Hamilton's  great  agony 
ended  in  death.  On  the  morning  of  July  11,  shortly  after  dawn,  two 
boats  were  crossing  the  Hudson  simultaneously,  bound  for  a point  on 
its  western  shore,  about  opposite  Fifty-sixth  Street.  One  came  from 
a northerly  direction,  for  Hamilton  was  then  staying  with  his  family 
at  the  Hamilton  Grange,  a house  still  preserved,  although  moved  a 
little  distance  from  its  former  situation.  It  now  adjoins  closely,  and 
is  in  use  as  the  rectory  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  corner 
of  Convent  Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Street.  Thir- 
teen plum  trees  planted  by  Hamilton's  own  hand  are  standing  near 
the  house,  surrounded  by  a fence,  the  spot  having  been  purchased  by 
a Xew  York  gentleman  to  prevent  the  removal  and  destruction  of  this 
sacred  landmark.  The  other  boat  came  from  a southerly  direction. 


THE  HAMILTON- BURR  DUEL. 


Burr  then  occupying  the  country  seat  of  Richmond  Hill,  once  Wash- 
ington's Headquarters,  and  Vice-President  Adams's  residence  while 
in  Xew  York,  on  the  corner  of  Varick  and  Charlton  streets.  The 
dueling  ground  at  Weehawken  was  well  adapted  to  its  sinister  pur- 
pose, and  was  often  utilized  by  gentlemen  whose  honor  must  seek 
satisfaction  at  the  point  of  pistol  or  sword.  It  was  a place  of  omi- 
nous association  and  sad  foreboding  for  Hamilton,  for  here  only  three 
years  before  his  eldest  son.  Philip,  had  been  shot  down  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  charged  by  his  father  not  to  shoot  at  his  opponent.  There 
was  a grassy  ledge  about  twenty  feet  above  the  river,  affording  a 
surface  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long,  the  lofty 
bluff  of  the  Palisades  rising  on  one  side.  Rocks  provided  an  almost 
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natural  staircase  to  the  platform,  and  once  here  combatants  were 
perfectly  safe  against  interruption  or  detection.  The  advent  of  the 
West  (Shore  Bailroad  has  completely  removed  all  traces  of  the  his- 
toric spot,  and  could  not  even  spare  a few  rude  memorials  of  the  event 
placed  there  by  the  (St.  Andrew's  (Society.  It  must  have  been  some- 
where near  where  the  railroad  tunnel  now  pierces  the  Palisades. 

The  details  of  the  fatal  meeting  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  Hamilton 
had  no  intentions  whatever  of  firing  on  Burr,  unless  indeed  a second 
fire  had  been  necessary  and  had  unmistakably  exhibited  a murderous 
purpose  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist,  Avhen  self-defense  might  have 
demanded  it.  But  Hamilton  fell  at  the  first  fire.  Burr  had  diligently 
occupied  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  duel  in  practicing  shooting  with  a pistol  at  a target  in 
the  Bic-hmond  Hill  garden,  and  the  pistol  practice  had  not  been  in 
vain.  The  bullet  entered  Hamilton's  body  in  the  region  of  the  second 
and  third  false  ribs,  and  tore  through  some  of  the  most  vital  organs 
below  the  diaphragm.  A hurried  departure  from  the  fatal  spot  fol- 
lowed, Burr’s  party  leaving  first.  Let  us  follow  him  for  a few  mo- 
ments and  then  dismiss  him  from  these  pages.  Arrived  once  more 
at  Iiichmond  Hill  perhaps  at  the  hour  of  seven  in  the  morning,  he 
quietly  settled  himself  in  his  library  to  write  to  his  daughter  Theo- 
dosia. James  Barton  informs  us  that  a relative  from  Connecticut  ar- 
rived about  the  same  hour  after  an  all-night  journey.  At  eight 
o’clock  breakfast  was  served  to  the  two  gentlemen,  for  Burr  was  a 
widower,  and  a little  later  the  cousin  walked  down  to  the  city.  It  was 
only  when  he  saw  the  commotion  in  the  streets  that  he  learned  what 
had  taken  place.  The  day  after  Hamilton's  death  Burr  was  indicted 
for  murder  by  a coroner's  jury,  and  had  to  flee  the  city  to  escape  ar- 
rest. He  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Washington,  and  in 
December  took  his  chair  as  President  of  the  Senate.  When  his  office 
expired  he  could  not  return  to  New  York  and  face  the  obloquy  and  in- 
dignation directed  against  him  there.  Soon  he  launched  upon  the 
romantic  scheme  of  empire  in  the  Southwest,  for  which  he  underwent 
a trial  for  high  treason.  But  there  was  not  enough  evidence  to  con- 
vict him.  Buined  in  fortune  and  reputation,  he  spent  several  years 
in  Europe,  and  returned  after  the  War  of  1812  to  Yew  York,  resuming 
the  practice  of  the  law.  Year  his  end  he  married  Madame  Jumel.  who 
owned  the  Morris  mansion  on  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  Street, 
now  called  after  her,  but  ere  his  death  he  was  divorced  from  her. 
At  last  came  the  end  of  his  strange  career,  on  September  14,  1830. 
amid  the  bitterness  of  disgrace,  ostracised  from  society,  with  but  a 
few  friends  to  adhere  to  him. 

Hamilton’s  party,  tenderly  bearing  liis  stricken  frame,  was  a little 
longer  in  getting  off.  It  did  not  return  up  the  river,  but  pointed 
southward,  intending  perhaps  to  take  the  wounded  man  to  his  town 
house.  But  near  the  foot  of  the  present  Jane  or  Horatio  street  they 
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|.:»sse<l  Mr.  William  Bayard’s  country  seat  at  Greenwich,  and  the 
condition  of  the  patient  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  for  him  there, 
which  was  eagerly  accorded.  Hither  to  his  deathbed  were  summoned 
Mrs.  Hamilton  and  the  numerous  and  youthful  children.  Everything 
was  done  to  save  the  precious  life,  some  French  warships  sending  sur- 
geons skilled  in  gunshot  wounds.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The  deadly 
purpose  had  guided  too  Avell  the  pistol's  aim.  All  that  day  and 
through  the  night  Hamilton  suffered  intensely.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing the  pain  abated,  but  exhaustion,  the  forerunner  of  death,  set  in. 
Several  hours  were  thus  spent  in  comparative  comfort,  in  conversa- 
tion with  wife  and  children,  and  the  offices  of  religion.  At  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  July  12.  1S04,  Hamilton  died.  There  was  an  out- 
burst of  genuine  and  spontaneous  grief  in  every  part  of  the  nation. 
Federalists  aud  Republicans  sunk  their  political  differences  in  the 
deep-felt  sorrow  for  a life  so  useful  and  powers  so  transcendent  sac- 
riticed  so  ruthlessly.  Cincinnati  and  members  of  the  bar  wore  mourn- 
ing badges  for  several  weeks.  On  Saturday,  July  14,  funeral  services 
were  held  in  Trinity  Church,  and  Gouverneur  Morris  delivered  his 
famous  eulogy.  We  may  stand  to-day  before  the  simple  monument 
in  Trinity  churchyard,  ou  the  side  of  Rector  Street,  and  read  the  brief 
but  expressive  phrases  rendering  a true  account  of  this  remarkable 
life:  “ The  Patriot  of  Incorruptible  Integrity,  the  Soldier  of  Approved 
Valour,  the  Statesman  of  Consummate  Wisdom,  whose  Talents  and 
Virtues  shall  be  admired  by  grateful  Posterity,  long  after  this  marble 
has  mouldered  into  dust.” 

Immediately  upon  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  a 
change  of  Mayors  was  effected.  David  Matthews  was  fain  to  leave 
the  city,  his  record  making  such  a step  quite  expedient  for  him.  In 
bis  place  the  constituted  authorities  at  once  appointed  James  Duane, 
associated  with  Jay  and  other  eminent  patriots  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Democracy  only  gradually  awakened  to  its  prerogatives, 
and  for  many  years  to  come,  whether  Radicals  or  Conservatives  were 
in  power,  a great  number  of  offices  now  elective  remained  appointive, 
as  before.  To  meet  this  supposed  necessity  of  carrying  on  govern- 
ment, a Council  of  Appointment  was  created  by  the  Constitution  of 
1777,  which  consisted  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  Chairman,  and 
four  Senators,  one  each  from  the  four  districts  of  the  State.  Richard 
Variek  was  appointed  Recorder,  and  Marinas  Willett,  Sheriff,  both  of 
them  having  served  in  the  field,  while  Duane,  much  like  Jay,  had  done 
bis  work  mainly  in  Congress  and  in  civil  life.  His  town  house  was  in 
King  (Pine)  Street,  which  he  found  in  ruins;  at  Twentieth  Street,  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth  Avenues,  he  had  a farm  or  country  seat, 
through  which  ran  a very  crooked  little  stream  called  Krommctje , or 
hrnm  Mcssic.  in  Dutch  signifying  little  crooked,  or  crooked  little 
knife;  and  from  this  was  derived  the  anglicized  term  “ Gramercy,” 
the  name  still  borne  by  the  Park  in  that  neighborhood.  Duane  held 
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office  till  1788,  ;i ud  was  then  succeeded  by  Bit-hard  Varick,  the  Be. 
eorder.  He  had  done  good  service  in  the  war.  was  Arnold’s  aide-de- 
camp  at  the  time  of  the  treason,  and  when  a little  tit  of  temper  had 
caused  Hamilton's  removal  for  a while,  was  employed  as  secretary  by 
Washington.  He  was  a lawyer  by  profession,  and  held  office  till  1 son. 
In  that  year  the 'Federalists  lost  control  of  affairs  in  the  State,  and 
Edward  Livingston  was  appointed  Mayor.  He  belonged  to  the  famous 
Colonial  family  which  had  taken  umbrage  at  Hamilton  and  cast  in 
their  influence  on  the  radical  side  of  politics.  He  left  the  city  in  Iso:;, 
settling  in  New  Orleans,  recently  acquired  with  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, and  later  became  Jackson's  Secretary  of  State.  And  now  there 
conies  forward  as  Mayor  a man  destined  to  play  an  important  part  for 
many  years  in  the  annals  of  the  nation,  the  state,  and  the  city.  I)e 
Witt  Clinton,  nephew  and  secretary  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  tie- 
son  of  General  James  Clinton,  received  the  appointment  in  1803,  bold- 
ine; it  for  three  vears.  then  after  another  three  rears  resuming  the 
office,  and  continuing  in  it  for  five  years,  or  quite  through  the  " War 
of  1812.”  In  1807  Marinus  Willett  was  made  Mayor,  an  office  that 
was  fitly  his  by  hereditary  right,  a pleasant  reminder  of  the  fact  that 
his  grandfather  several  times  removed,  Thomas  Willett,  had  been  tin- 
first  to  receive  the  appointment  of  Mayor  when  Xic-hols  made  an  end 
of  the  reign  of  the  Burgomasters  in  1005.  An  important  duty  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mayor  Livingston,  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  a new 
City  Hall,  on  September  20.  1803,  from  which  arose  the  present  boun- 
tiful building  in  the  park.  This  Mayor  also  nearly  succumbed  to  one 
of  the  pestilences  so  frequent  in  the  city  on  account  of  its  imperfect 
sanitary  arrangements,  which  became  the  more  threatening  as  tin- 
population  increased.  In  1803  there  was  a visitation  of  yellow  fever, 
from  which  Mayor  Livingston  himself  suffered,  but  fortunately  recov- 
ered. In  1708  a more  serious  epidemic  had  ravaged  the  population, 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  people  being  carried  off  be- 
tween July  29  and  November  1.  Two  lighter  visits  of  this  terrible 
plague  had  occurred  in  1701  and  1705.  The  plague  of  1798  swept  over 
seventeen  cities  of  the  union.  Pigs  had  served  as  scavengers,  and 
slaves  too  had  been  utilized  as  instruments  for  cleansing  the  city,  and 
after  1795  it  was  attempted  to  drain  off  obnoxious  fluids  by  means  of 
underground  wooden  pipes.  But  it  was  yet  many  a decade  before  san- 
itary conditions  were  adequate  to  preserve  the  city  from  these  fright- 
ful visitations.  The  whole  city  budget  in  1800.  covering  its  primitive 
police,  fire,  prison,  paving,  lighting,  and  other  expenses,  amounted 
to  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  In  1804  the  people 
were  allowed  to  vote  at  charter  elections  by  ballot  instead  of  rim 
race,  as  heretofore,  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  specify  that  a person 
must  vote  only  in  the  ward  where  he  resided.  At  this  time  the  popu- 
lation of  over  sixty  thousand  was  divided  into  nine  wards.  The  streets 
were  slowly  creeping  up  Broadway  on  the  west  side,  and  the  Bowery 
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,,n  the  east,  leaving  still  a wide  gap  of  open  country  between.  Here 
|.,  v the  Collect  in  all  the  glory  of  its  glassy  surface,  suggesting  ship 
canals  to  some  people  and  an  ornate  park  to  others.  At  Washing- 
ton's inauguration  the  residence  of  the  people  had  nut  much  gone  be- 
vond  the  New  York  Hospital  at  Duane  Street  on  Broadway,  and  had 
about  reached  in  anything  like  thick  array  Grand  Street  on  the  east, 
Corlear’s  Hook  being  still  a tract  of  open  country.  A decade  later 
mid  we  find  some  blocks  pretty  well  covered  with  houses  as  far  as 
Laight  Street,  but  in  a narrow  strip  close  to  the  river.  W'hen  Mayor 
Willett  assumed  the  chair  in  1807  not  much  advance  had  been  made, 
but  Leonard  Street  from  Broadway  to  the  river  marked  the  outskirts 
of  population,  together  with  the  strip  of  blocks  aforesaid  extending 
beyond  Desbrosses;  and  Bullock  (Broome)  Street  formed  the  outer 
boundary  on  the  east  side.  In  1790  there  is  the  first  record  of  side- 
walks. for  only  a little  distance  along  Broadway  at  City  Hall  Park. 
In  1793  the  number- 
ing of  the  houses  was 
regulated,  yet  the 
directory  of  1789  in- 
dicates numbers,  but 
in  a very  haphazard 
manner.  No.  33 
Broadway  was  on  the 
corner  of  Cortlandt 
Street.  29  was  near 
Maiden  Lane.  02  on 
the  corner  of  Liberty, 
and  133,  Jay’s  house, 
as  we  saw.  was  below 
Wall,  and  on  the 
“ even  ” side  of  the 
way.  When  the  patriots  first  retook  their  own  in  1783,  the  as- 
pects of  the  city  must  have  been  dreary  in  the  extreme,  with  a 
deplorable  “ Canvastown  ” and  blackened  ruins  right  in  its  cen- 
ter. But  these  evidences  of  indigence  and  calamity  gradually 
disappeared,  and  edifices  of  noble  appearance  came  to  adorn  the 
rejuvenated  capital.  Among  the  first  efforts  at  architectural  beauty 
and  grandeur,  after  the  Federal  Hall,  must  be  reckoned  the  Gov- 
ernment House,  intended  first  for  the  official  residence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  1790  the  ramparts  of  the 
fort  and  all  its  buildings  were  cleared  away,  and  upon  this  advan- 
tageously located  space  was  reared  an  imposing  sti  ueture,  with  pil- 
lared and  pedimented  front  porch  facing  the  Bowling  < Ireen,  and  mak- 
ing a fine  close  for  the  vista  from  Broadway.  But  the  Federal  govern- 
ment fled  from  the  city  before  it  was  completed.  Then  Jay  occupied  it 
as  Governor,  but  the  State  government  also  took  wings.  The  Govern- 
ment House  then  was  utilized  as  a Custom  House  until  1815,  when 
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building  and  lots  were  sold  by  a thrifty  Chamberlain  at  a profit  of 
§60,000  over  the  original  cost,  and  six  handsome  brick  residences  rose 
upon  the  block.  Strangely  enough  there  has  been  some  talk  recently 
of  again  putting  up  a Custom  House  upon  the  spot.  Looking  over  a 
list  of  houses  and  lots  valued  at  over  $10,000  in  1790,  we  find  that  the 
Tontine  House,  in  Wall  Street,  was  the  dearest  in  the  city,  being  put 
at  §35,000.  The  estate  of  Dr.  Van  Zaudt,  on  Water  Street,  was  put  at 
325,000.  Dauiel  Dunbar,  on  Front  Street,  owned  a house  worth  §23.- 
500.  The  Franklin  House  was  valued  at  $12,000,  and  the  other  Wash- 
ington residence,  the  Macomb  houses  (double),  were  worth  $25,000. 
It  is  a pity  that  a tire  iu  1801,  carrying  away  over  forty  houses,  de- 
stroyed the  Tontine  Coffee  House,  as  seen  above  the  most  costly  build- 
ing in  town,  and  also  rich  in  historic  association. 

In  addition  to  such  familiar  names  as  the  Fly  Market  (at  Front 
Street  and  Maiden  Lane),  Oswego  Market,  foot  of  Liberty  Street 
(first  called  Oswego  Street,  west  of  Broadway),  and  others,  we  now 
come  upon  the  Spring  Street  Market,  and  the  one  in  Grand  Street, 
.still  in  existence,  which  were  established  in  1807.  Manufactures 
sprang  into  life  all  over  the  State,  and  our  city  led  in  this  industry. 
Iron  was  worked  front  the  ore.  Woolen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  cloth 
were  woven;  leather,  glass,  paper,  clocks,  hats,  copper,  brass,  and  tin 
utensils  invited  capital  and  largelyrepaid  investment,  while  labor  was 
busy  and  well  rewarded,  and  prosperity  made  all  classes  contented. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  although  not  interrupted  in  its  life  and 
usefulness  during  the  enemy’s  occupancy  of  the  city,  took  on  new 
vigor  and  reorganized  under  a charter  from  the  State  iu  1781.  The 
first  President  under  the  new  regime  was  John  Alsop;  the  first  Vice- 
President,  our  truculent  Liberty  Boy,  Isaac  Sears,  alias  “ King 
Sears.”  The  first  bank  was  established  in  17S1 — the  Bank  of  Yew 
York.  Its  quarters  were  at  first  in  the  Walton  house  on  Pearl  Street. 
In  1787  it  moved  to  Vo.  11  Hanover  Square,  and  in  1797  took  up  its 
location  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  William  streets,  where  it  may  still 
be  found  to-day.  General  McDougall,  the  John  Wilkes  of  an  earlier 
day,  was  its  first  President;  in  1789  Mr.  Isaac  Roosevelt  held  the  posi- 
tion. It  remained  the  only  bank  in  the  city  until  1799,  when  the  Man- 
hattan Company,  now  at  42  Wall  Street,  asked  for  a charter,  by  the 
advice  of  Burr,  to  supply  water  to  the  city  aud  do  “ other  business.” 
The  “ other  business  " was  banking,  and  was  the  main  object  of  the 
charter,  which  the  Federalist  majority  in  the  legislature  would  not 
have  granted  to  a Republican  corporation.  The  water-works  were 
set  up  on  Chambers  Street,  near  Centre,  and  included  the  old  smelt- 
ing furnace  on  Reade  Street.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  century  the 
Marine  Insurance  Company  and  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
were  organized,  and  in  1801  these  were  followed  by  the  Washington 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  These  institutions  were  already  beginning 
to  give  its  character  to  Wall  Street,  destined  to  become  the  “ Street  ” 
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,n  the  financial  world.  Colonel  Lamb  was  appointed  Collector  of  the 
p,,it  in  1781,  and  his  house  on  Wall,  near  William,  became  at  the 
Kime  time  the  Custom  House.  He  was  noted  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Constitution,  the  hot  blood  of  the  Liberty  Boy  days  still  keeping  him 
.1  radical  Democrat,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  Federal  celebration 
Ins  house  came  near  being  looted  by  a mob.  The  Bostofliee,  opened 
three  days  after  the  evacuation,  was  at  William  Bed  low's  house,  38 
Smith  (William)  Street.  In  1781)  it  was  at  8 Wall  Street,  and  again 
later  a successor  took  it  to  62  Broadway,  at  the  corner  of  Crown  < Lib- 
erty) Street,  which  drew  an  expression  of  indignation  from  sundry 
merchants  for  being  so  far  out  of  the  way.  The  amount  of  business 
• lone  in  the  city  in  those  early  days  may  be  indicated  by  a few  figures: 
The  exports  from  New  York  in  the  year  1791  amounted  to  $2,505,165. 
on  October  1,  1799,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  reached  the  fig- 
ure  of  $78,065,522;  of  these  Pennsyl- 
vania furnished  $12,131,967  worth; 

Maryland.  816,299.609;  but  the  highest 
amount  was  credited  to  New  York, 
and  was  818.719,527.  In  1791  New 
York  City  ranked  fourth  in  the  matter 
of  tonnage;  on  December  31.  1799,  our 
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city  stood  first  of  all  the  great  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  Union,  with  a 
tonnage  of  106,537,  while  Philadelphia 
came  next  with  81.186.  In  the  year 
1786  the  first  city  directory  was  pub- 
lished, a tiny  volume  one  can  stow 
away  in  a side  pocket.  The  next  was 
issued  in  1789,  not  much  larger;  and 
as  we  come  to  those  of  1798. 1799. 1800. 

1 806,  and  1807,  the  size  reaches  a small  duodecimo, 
contains  900  names. 

In  the  course  of  our  narrative  of  stirring  political  events  or  great 
historical  occasions  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  more  than  one 
of  the  prominent  taverns  or  hotels.  Of  the  ordinary  taprooms  there 
were  many,  three  hundred  and  thirty  licenses  having  been  issued  in 
1789  alone.  It  is  noted  as  an  important  fact  in  some  published  remi- 
niscences that  the  old  City  Hotel  (Cape's  Tavern,  Province  Arms,  etc.), 
on  the  site  of  the  Boreel  Building,  the  former  Janies  De  Lancey  resi- 
lience. was  the  first  building  in  the  city  (or  country)  to  have  a slate 
i'«»of  put  up.  in  1791.  In  1807  the  Federalist  headquarters  were  at  Me- 
chanics’ Hall,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Robinson  Street  (Park  Place); 
the  Democrats  had  theirs  at  !M  art  ling's  Hotel,  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  Building,  150  Nassau  Street,  corner 
I rinting  House  Square,  or  Spruce  Street.  In  1811  these  were  trans- 
f'-rred  to  Tammany  Hall,  on  the  site  of  the  New  York  Sun  office. 
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There  were  famous  pleasure  resorts  out  iu  the  near  country.  The 
Belvidere,  perhaps  rather  a private  clubhouse,  stood  about  on  tin- 
corner  of  Montgomery  and  Cherry  streets.  The  piazza  and  garden 
sloping  down  to  the  river,  afforded  a tine  view  of  Brooklyn's  wooded 
heights,  and  across  Governor's  Island  over  the  Bay.  Its  ballroom 
was  forty-live  feet  long,  twenty-four  wide,  and  seventeen  high.  From 
Chatham  Square  a racecourse  was  laid  out  northerly  along  the  Bow  - 
ery road,  and  about  a mile  or  more  further  out  were  the  delectable 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  kept  by  the  Frenchman  Delacroix.  Twenty-five 
cents  a piece  for  four  persons,  or  one  dollar  if  you  were  alone,  would 
procure  a carriage  ride  from  the  stand  at  St.  Paul’s  to  the  gardens. 
They  were  on  the  site  of  the  present  Astor  Library,  but  extended  from 
Fourth  Avenue  quite  to  Broadway.  John  Jacob  Astor  bought  tin- 
property  in  1803  for  §45.000,  and  leased  it  to  Delacroix,  who  was  still 
there  in  ISOS. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were  seven  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  city.  In  17S9  there  were  five:  the  New  York  Packet  was 
published  at  5 Water  Street  by  Samuel  Loudon,  and  came  out  three 
times  a week,  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday;  the  subscription 
price  was  10  shillings  per  year.  The  New  York  Journal  was  now  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Greenleaf,  at  No.  25  Water  Street;  its  price,  two  dol- 
lars a year  (or  10  shillings),  and  was  issued  only  on  Thursday  of  each 
week.  The  name  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  indicates  a step  in  advance 
in  newspaper  enterprise..  It  cost  six  dollars  per  annum,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  Francis  Childs  at  190  Water  Street,  corner  of  King  (Pine). 
There  was  also  a Daily  Gazette,  published  at  41  Hanover  Square  by 
the  McLean  Brothers,  and  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  issued  twice 
a week,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from  John  Fenno's  printing 
office  at  9 Maiden  Lane,  its  price  being  three  dollars  per  year.  To 
these  were  added  later  the  Evening  Post  (1801),  and  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser (1797).  The  former  name  had  made  its  appearance  in  1740. 
but  as  a daily  it  came  forth  for  the  first  time  on  November  10,  1801. 
In  1788  Noah  Webster,  with  strong  Federalist  proclivities,  began  to 
publish  the  American  Magazine,  but  it  did  not  survive  for  many 
months.  Greenleaf  had  issued  the  Patriotic  Register  before  his  other 
paper,  but  some  sarcastic  remarks  about  the  Federal  Constitution 
brought  the  mob  to  his  door  on  the  eventful  July  23,  1788,  who 
smashed  his  plant,  and  he  gave  up  its  publication.  The  Price  Current 
was  a strictly  mercantile  paper.  One  famous  duel  at  least  grew  out 
of  the  personalities  too  freely  indulged  in  in  those  days.  Brockliolst 
Livingston,  afterward  so  honorably  active  in  founding  the  public 
school  system,  bad,  in  a newspaper  article,  mercilessly  ridiculed  the 
organizers  of  a Federalist  meeting.  A Mr.  Jones,  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, discovering  the  identity  of  the  writer,  gave  this  scion  of  the 
Colonial  aristocracy,  who  now  posed  with  all  Ids  family  as  fiorce  Dem- 
ocrats. a sound  drubbing  with  a cane.  A duel  was  the  result  and 
Jones  fell  its  victim. 
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Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  effect  of  the  location 
, ( the  seat  of  government  at  New  York  upon  the  social  life  of  the  city. 
Hie  advent  of  independence  made  visible  a marked  change  every - 
iv  here  ia  the  feelings  of  the  humbler  classes.  Clergymen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. writing  to  Europe,  complained  of  the  pride  of  the  common  peo- 
j,),..  One  could  no  longer  tell  from  the  dress  of  trades-people  and 
mechanics  and  their  families,  that  they  belonged  to  these  humble 
..tilings.  Their  hats  and  coats  and  gowns  were  as  good  as  anybody 
Iso's,  and  in  the  very  expression  of  countenance  they  looked  the 
sovereigns  they  had  become.  Anyone  who  has  traveled  in  Europe 
.uid  noted  the  countenances  as  well  as  attire  of  the  laboring  classes, 
and  then  observes  those  of  our  country  on  his  return,  will  still  see 
something  of  that  difference  that  came  over  the  spirit  of  our  people 
after  1783  and  1789.  and  will  glory  in  the  fact  rather  than  deplore  it 
with  the  scandalized  theologians  of  that  earlier  day.  Lafayette  ex- 
i laimed  on  his  visit  in  1784:  “But  where  are  the  people?” — there  being 
no  leather  aprons,  nor  caps,  nor  any  of  the  insignia  of  dependence. 
The  people  were  all  free  and  equal  before  the  law,  and  also  in  their 
manner  of  dress.  Emigration  also  now  came  in  to  modify  the  char- 
acter or  complexion  of  the  older  population.  Without  any  facts  or 
tigures  to  show  just  what  that  amounted  to  in  the  early  years  of  the 
republic,  still  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent,  since  in  1794 
we  read  of  the  formation  of  a society  for  the  purpose  of  “ affording 
information  and  assistance  to  persons  emigrating  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.” The  peace  was  not  yet  a year  old,  nor  New  York  more  than  a 
few  months  in  the  possession  of  its  own  people,  when  in  1784  came  to 
her  from  his  native  village  of  Waldorf  in  Germany  one  who  was  to 
become  its  wealthiest  citizen  and  greatest  real  estate  owner.  This 
was  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  set  up ‘a  little  store  at  81  Queen  (Pearl) 
Street,  near  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  about  midway  between 
* herry  and  Monroe,  where  he  bought  skins  or  furs  and  sold  pianos 
on  commission  for  his  brother  in  London.  We  have  seen  that  he 
bought  the  Vauxhall  Gardens  property  in  1803.  After  1804  he 
bought  the  Richmond  Hill  estate  for  •'$25,000,  which  sum,  however, 
did  not  begin  to  satisfy  Burr’s  creditors.  In  1794  another  interest- 
ing emigrant  came  to  the  city,  who  became  a man  of  mark  in  busi- 
ness and  literary  lines.  This  was  Grant  Thorburn.  the  seedsman. 
He  was  a nailmaker  by  trade,  but  found  his  trade  gone  by  reason  of 
i lie  recent  introduction  of  nail-making  machinery.  He  made  the  nails 
b>r  the  slate  roof  on  the  City  Hotel;  but  after  that,  having  no  job  and 
yet  having  married  a wife — towering  far  above  his  altitude  of  only 
four  feet,  so  that,  as  he  duly  records  in  his  Reminiscences,  he  had  to 
get  n ] » on  a bench  to  kiss  her— he  set  up  a grocery  store.  That,  too. 
proved  a poor  investment.  But  one  day  he  bought  a geranium  at  the 
1 l.v  Market,  and  put  it  on  his  shelves  in  the  window.  A passer-by 
admired  the  flower,  and  gladly  purchased  it  at  the  price  the  proprie- 
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tor  mentioned,  which  netted  him  a profit  of  twenty-five  cents.  II,- 
bought  some  more  plants,  and  sold  these  at  a profit  also;  next  sum,, 
people  from  the  country  who  could  not  conveniently  carry  potw.l 
plants  home  with  them,  asked  for  seed.  And  in  this  humble  way  w;i> 
started  one  of  the  greatest  seed  businesses  in  the  country.  The  link 
shop  was  in  ( Town (Liberty) street  near  the  spot  where  the  first Quaker 
meeting-house  was  erected.  It  is  interesting  to  read  how  young  Thm 
burn,  himself  a humble  mechanic,  regarded  the  outbreak  of  fun 
against  Jay  for  perfecting  a treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain. 
He  had  climbed  into  a tree  near  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  Streets, 
the  indignation  meeting  having  been  called  in  front  of  Federal  Hall, 
and  he  saw  all  the  proceedings,  including  the  stoning  of  Hamilton. 
“About  this  time,”  he  wrote  fifty  years  later,  “John  Jav  arrived 
from  London  with  the  famous  British  treaty.  General  Washington. 
General  Hamilton,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  who  had  just  hung  tip 
their  swords,  and  wiped  the  dirt  and  sweat  from  their  brows  after 
achieving  their  country’s  independence,  thought  the  treaty  highly 
.advantageous  to  their  country;  but  the  clammen,  hodmen,  dustmen, 
and  cartmen  thought  otherwise.”  Thorburn  was  the  “ Laurie  Todd  " 
of  John  Galt's  novel,  and  sometimes  wrote  under  that  pseudonym. 

During  this  period  the  Society  Library  advanced  far  enough  to  be* 
enabled  to  put  up  a goodly  building  at  the  corner  of  Nassau  and 
Cedar  Streets,  opposite  the  Middle  Dutch  Church.  This  was  in  179.1. 
And  in  this  connection  it  is  not  amiss  to  remember  that  the  first 
American  novel  was  written  by  a Xew  York  citizen.  In  1790  Charles 
Brockden  Brown  had  come  from  Philadelphia  to  reside  here;  he  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  the  Ilev.  Dr.  William  Linn,  one  of  the  Collegiate 
Reformed  Pastors,  living  on  Murray  Street;  and  in  1798  he  published 
“ Wieland.  or  the  Transformation.”  In  1801  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society  was  organized  in  the  picture  room  of  the  old  City  Hall, 
with  Mayor  DeWitt  Clinton  as  first  President.  Other  literary  and 
benevolent  associations  sprang  up,  among  them  the  Tontine,  a sort 
of  early  building  and  loan,  and  life  insurance  company  combined; 
the  Humane  Society,  for  the  relief  of  distressed  debtors;  the  Manu- 
mission Society,  mainly  composed  of  Quakers,  for  aiding  and  edu- 
cating slaves:  the  Sailor’s  Snug  Harbor,  founded  by  Captain  Thomas 
Randall,  who  guided  Washington’s  barge  in  1789.  In  the  year  of  the 
inauguration  Tammany  Society  was  organized,  somewhat  as  a demo- 
cratic protest  against  the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  Cincinnati. 
John  Pintard.  prominent  in  business  circles,  and  later  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Society,  was  its  first  Chief  or  Sagamore.  Its 
meetings  were  held  in  l’raunce's  Tavern  in  its  earliest  days.  The  so- 
ciety signalized  itself  by  celebrating  the  third  centenary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  on  October  12,  1792.  An  “elegant  oration  ” was 
delivered,  a banquet  served  in  the  evening  at  which  fourteen  toasts 
were  given,  beginning  with  Columbus  and  ending  with  Washington. 
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while  allegorical  representations  entertained  the  guests  after  the 
good  cheer  had  been  disposed  of.  They  were  in  high  feather  in  1790 
when  the  halfbreed  McGillivray  and  twenty-eight  representative  war- 
riors of  the  Creek  nation  came  from  Georgia  to  negotiate  a treaty  with 
riie  United  States  at  New  York  by  Washington’s  special  request.  The 
Tammanyites  arrayed  themselves  in  Indian  costume  and  did  the  hon- 
ors of  the  occasion.  But  the  real  Indians  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
make  of  these  extemporized  specimens,  and,  lacking  the  sense  of  hu- 
mor, came  very  near  being  insulted,  thinking  the  intention  was  to  ridi- 
cule them. 

A curious  instance  of  the  primitive  manners  of  a great  portion  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  capital — proving  how  provincial  it  still  was 
after  all — is  afforded  by  the  “ Doctors’  Biot  ” so  called.  It  was  not  a 
riot  of  doctors  but  ayaiust  them.  The  New  York  Hospital  on  Duane 
Street  and  Broadway  had  been  fully  completed  after  the  war,  and  de- 
voted to  its  commendable  purposes.  In  connection  with  it  a medical 
school  on  a small  scale  was  initiated,  and  it  was  rumored  that  bodies 
were  occasionally  abstracted  from  the  Potter’s  Field  for  dissecting 
purposes.  This  and  the  fact  of  the  dissection  itself,  horrified  the 
masses  very  much,  and  the  circumstances  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
On  Sunday,  April  13,  1788.  a mischievous  boy  climbed  a ladder  lefi 
standing  by  some  mechanics  who  had  been  engaged  to  make  repairs 
on  the  building.  He  looked  down  into  one  of  the  rooms,  when  a medi- 
cal student  flourished  a dead  person’s  arm  in  his  face  to  frighten  him. 
He  had  recently  lost  his  mother,  and  the  report  soon  spread  among 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged  that  it  was  his  mother’s  body  which 
the  students  were  cutting  up.  This  report  acted  like  fire  upon  pow- 
der. A mob  soon  gathered  and  rushed  to  the  hospital  in  search  of  the 
obnoxious  students  aud  doctors.  Several  citizens,  John  Jay  among 
them,  sought  to  appease  the  raging  populace  and  bring  them  to  rea- 
son. Jay  and  the  others  found  the  task  impossible,  and  retired  from 
the  attempt  with  injuries  to  their  own  persons.  It  was  some  days 
before  the  militia  and  the  wiser  citizens,  organized  for  defense, 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  city  to  peace  and  good  order.  The  doctors 
meanwhile  had  barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  a Dr.  Cochrane's 
house  was  gutted.  Other  prominent  citizens  fared  as  badly  as  Jay. 
Mayor  Duane  and  Governor  Clinton  had  as  little  power  over  the  mul- 
titude as  the  ever  persuasive  Hamilton.  The  good  Baron  Steuben, 
now  a resident  of  the  city,  obtained  a broken  head  or  skin  in  the  af- 
fray. The  soldiers  were  forced  to  fire  into  the  mob,  killing  five  and 
wounding  eight. 
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T is  a common  platitude  that  great  events  cast  their  shadows 
before  them.  In  1797  the  historic  but  now  vanished  Col- 
lect Pond,  exposing  its  limpid  surface  to  the  sky  where 
the  Tombs  has  frowned  for  so  many  years,  bore  upon 
its  waters  a frail  boat  with  a curious  piece  of  mechanism  in  it.  moved 
by  the  then  recently  applied  power  of  steam.  John  Fitch,  of  Phila- 
delphia. was  its  inventor  and  constructor,  who  ten  years  before  had 
shown  his  steamboat  to  astonished  spectators  upon  the  Delaware. 
Fitch  had  with  him  in  his  boat  on  the 
Collect  Chancellor  Livingston  and  John 
Stevens  of  Hoboken.  Xor  was  this  ex- 
periment or  construction  the  only  one 
that  preceded  the  final  triumph  of 
steam  navigation.  Fulton's  glory  con- 
sists in  having  made  practicable  and 
serviceable  what  had  been  merely  ex- 
perimental before,  rather  than  in  the 
absolute  originality  of  his  idea.  Toy- 
boats  and  clumsv  mechanisms  had  been 


but  there  was  no  real 


business  of  navigation  about  it  all  until 
he  had  perfected  his  design. 

Chancellor  Livingston  was  evidently 
impressed  with  his  trips  around  the 
Collect  in  Mr.  Fitch’s  queer  boat.  The 
next  year,  1798,  he  went  before  the 
State  Legislature,  then  sitting  for  the  first  time  in  Albany, 
through  the  intervention  of  his  friend  the  eminent  scientist.  Dr. 
Samuel  L.  Mitchell.  He  represented  to  the  Legislature  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  a plan  for  applying  the  steam  engine  in  such 


ROBERT  FULTON. 


a way  as  to  propel  a boat;  but  that  he  hesitated  to  carry  the  plan  into 
vtToet  because  the  experiment  was  expensive,  and  he  wished  to  be  as- 
sured of  deriving  the  exclusive  advantages  from  its  operation  should 
it  be  successful.  The  bill  was  met  by  a storm  of  laughter  and  ridi- 
<‘»ile,  but  Dr.  Mitchell  persisted  in  presenting  and  pushing  it  against 
all  the  witticisms  of  the  wags,  until  in  a burst  of  good  nature. 
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caused  no  doubt  by  its  own  merriment,  the  Legislature  passe. j 
the  act  in  March,  1798,  endowing  Judge  Livingston  “ Avith  the  exclu- 
sive right  and  privilege  of  navigating  all  kinds  of  boats  which  migli> 
be  propelled  by  the  force  of  tire  or  steam,  on  all  the  waters  within  the 
territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  a term  of 
twenty  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act — upon  condition  that  he 
should  within  a twelvemonth  build  such  a boat,  the  mean  of  whose 
progress  should  not  be  less  than  four  miles  an  hour.”  Twenty  years 
would  carry  us  to  1818;  and  it  is  also  well  to  remember  the  condition 
as  to  speed — four  miles  per  hour. 

The  Chancellor  did  not  materialize  this  project.  What  he  did  pro 
duce  failed  to  attain  the  required  speed.  But  all  things  come  to  him 
who  waits, — or  can  wait  (pent  attendre).  A feAv  years  later  and  Liv- 
ingston Avas  in  France,  the  accredited  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Robert  Fulton. 
Avho  had  gone  OA'er  to  Europe  to  study  art,  but  whose  head  Avas  full 
of  schemes  for  building  steamboats.  He  had  interested  Joel  Barlow, 
a man  of  means,  avIio  perpetrated  the  extreme  of  the  foolish  in  at- 
tempting an  epic  poem  called  the  “ Columbiad,”  and  touched  the 
extreme  of  the  wise  in  fostering  the  plans  of  Fulton.  Fulton  hah 
come  to  him  in  1797,  was  made  an  inmate  of  his  house  in  Paris,  and  by 
Barlow’s  aid  had  constructed  a model  steamboat  and  exhibited  it  on 
the  Seine.  Livingston  and  Fulton  were  two  men  well  met  on  such  a 
subject.  The  Chancellor,  Avith  his  experience,  saw  at  once  that  there 
Avas  more  in  Fulton’s  idea  or  model  than  in  Fitch’s  or  his  own.  They 
agreed  to  enter  into  partnership,  BarloAv  guaranteeing  Fulton’s  share 
of  the  finances.  An  engine  was  ordered  in  England,  and  Fulton  wear 
to  New  York  in  1S0G  to  build  the  boat  to  contain  it.  Livingston  could 
not  stay  in  France  with  this  scheme  under  way  and  resigned  his  dip- 
lomatic position  in  order  to  prepare  for  more  lasting  honors  at  home. 
He  had  been  on  the  Committee  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; he  had  administered  the  oath  to  Washington;  what  he  was  to 
accomplish  noAV  has  placed  his  name  upon  a far  higher  pinnacle  <»f 
fame. 

At  the  Brown  Brothers’  shipyard  on  the  East  River,  at  the  foot  of 
Houston  Street,  the  mysterious  craft  that  Avas  ambitious  to  plow 
the  waters  without  the  aid  of  sails,  and  Avas  the  first  to  do  so,  was  con- 
structed. It  Avas  no  small  vessel  for  those  days,  and  for  river  naviga- 
tion: its  length  Avas  130  feet,  its  beam  IS  feet,  and  its  depth  7 feet;  its 
burden  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons.  A deckhouse  pierced  by  Avin- 
dows  and  fitted  up  inside  Avith  twelve  berths,  reached  Avithin  a short 
distance  of  both  boAv  and  stern,  leaving  a space  open  to  the  sky  at 
either  end.  There  were  tAvo  masts  that  could  be  fitted  Avith  sail>. 
and  were  rigged  for  the  purpose.  There  Avas  as  yet  nothing  startling 
about  these  details.  But  now  strange  things  began  to  happen.  Ma- 
chinery Avas  put  up  piece  by  piece  Avithin  the  boat,  just  like  that  used 
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at  the  Manhattan  Water-works,  or  like  what  might  be  seen  in  saw 
mills.  A great  iron  pipe  rose  from  the  center,  almost  as  high  as  Un- 
masts;  and,  last  of  all, great  wheels  were  hung  on  either  side  like  those 
moved  by  mill-races.  Then,  in  the  newspapers  of  Friday  morning. 
August  4,  1807,  appeared  an  advertisement  which  capped  the  climax 
of  people’s  astonishment.  This  strange  craft,  christened  the  Cler- 
mont, after  Livingston’s  country-seat  on  the  Hudson,  was  announced 
to  sail  from  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  Street  at  0.30  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  August  7,  and  would  take  passengers  to  Albany  at  seven 
dollars  a piece.  One  or  two  trial  trips  around  the  island  to  Jersey 
City  and  back  had  been  made,  so  that  Fulton  and  his  partners  were 
perfectly  sure  of  their  strange  craft.  By  Monday  morning  all  the 
twelve  berths  had  been  taken,  and  ten  thousand  people  were  lining 
the  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  starting  point  to  see  the  novel  depart- 
ure. When  the  signal  to  move  was  given  the  Clermont  started  with- 
out a hitch,  and  was  soon  in  mid-stream,  her  open  paddle-wheels  dash- 
ing the  water  on  either  side  of  her,  and  propelling  the  boat  at  a goodly 
pace  toward  the  north.  Then  there  was  a burst  of  applause  to  make 
up  for  all  the  previous  ridicule  and  incredulity. 

But  what  was  the  amazement  of  the  citizens  when  the  Clermont 
was  seen  coming  back  again  about  four  in  the  afternoon  on  Friday. 
Had  she  really  been  as  far  as  Albany?  Fulton  soon  settled  that 
question  by  making  an  official  and  sworn  statement,  published  in  the 
newspapers,  that  he  had  reached  Clermont,  Livingston  seat,  in  exactly 
twenty-four  hours,  had  rested  there  over  night,  and  gone  to  Albany 
in  eight  hours  on  Wednesday;  starting  thence  on  Thursday  at  9 a.m.. 
and  stopping  only  one  hour  at  Clermont,  he  had  accomplished  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty'  miles  in  just  thirty  hours  coming  down.  Thus  the 
average  speed  attained  was  live  miles  per  hour,  or  one  mile  more  than 
was  required  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature.  By  this  time  Livingston 
had  secured  a renewal  of  that  act.  although  the  partners  were  still 
within  the  term  of  the  twenty  years.  But  apart  from  these  calcula- 
tions,the  people  were  astounded  at  the  speed  of  the  journey  to  Albany. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  a packet  would  achieve  the 
trip  thither  in  four  days,  so  that  it  would  take  from  Monday  to  Friday 
barely  to  get  there.  And  here  was  this  wonderful  craft  back  again 
in  that  very  time.  We  cannot  begin  to  realize  what  this  earliest  in- 
stance of  the  annihilation  of  time  and  distance  meant  to  the  genera- 
tions that  lived  upon  this  earth  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  seemed  nothing  short  of  a miracle.  Within  four  years 
the  Clermont  was  improved  and  enlarged,  and  its  name  changed  to 
North  Liver,  and  the  partners  added  two  other  boats,  the  Car  of  Nep- 
tune and  the  Paragon,  to  their  line.  They  were  much  troubled  by- 
rival  companies  and  their  boats,  and  their  profits  were  much  reduced 
by  lawsuits;  but  nevertheless  steam  navigation  was  an  established 
fact,  and  the  glorious  Hudson  the  first  river  in  the  world  to  be  regu- 
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j.iriv  traveled  by  these  marvels  of  advancement  in  the  method  of 
t ra  asportation. 

of  particular  interest  to  our  city  was  the  fact  that  steam  naviga- 
tion could  so  effectively  solve  the  problem  of  bridging  the  broad  rivers 
that  separated  her  from  the  neighboring  shores.  Yet  it  was  some 
tears  before  steam  ferry-boats  were  put  into  operation.  In  1810  sail- 
ami  row-boats  still  conveyed  passengers  from  the  foot  of  Fulton 
Street  to  Long  Island.  In  1812  a ferry-boat  made  up  of  two  keels  ten 
f.-et  apart  and  joined  together  like  a catamaran,  with  wheels  moved 
by  steam  placed  in  center,  ran  every  half  hour  in  daylight  from 
Pa  ulus  Hook  to  Cortlandt  Street.  There  were  floating  bridges  at 
• it her  landing,  and  the  trip  consumed  from  fifteen  minutes  to  one 
Imur,  according  to  the  winds  and  tides..  As  late  as  1814  similar 
boats,  but  with  the  wheels  moved  by  literal,  live  horse  power,  ran 
between  New  York  and  Long  Island.  Eight  horses  were  made  to 
walk  a sort  of  horizontal  treadmill,  and  carried  the  people  across  in 
from  twelve  to  twenty  min- 
utes. It  was  but  a step  from 
this  contrivance  to  horse 
power  as  applied  by  steam, 
ami  in  May,  1814,  the  Nassau, 
the  first  steam  ferry-boat, 
was  put  on  the  Fulton  Ferry. 

The  floating  bridges,  regu- 
lated by  weights  and  pulleys 
and  the  tide,  were  Fulton’s 
invention;  the  yielding  row 
of  piles,  to  receive  the  impact 
of  t he  boat  and  guide  it  safely 
and  gently  to  the  landing, 
was  the  invention  of  John  Stevens.  The  latter  has  the  credit  of 
having  perfected  a steamboat  a little  later  than  Fulton,  which 
he  sent  around  by  sea  to  Philadelphia,  as  the  monopoly  excluded 
him  from  New  York  waters.  He,  too,  has  the  honor  of  having' 
lirst  suggested  or  used  the  screw  propeller,  which  was  not 
thought  worth  attention  until  1836,  when  John  Ericson  revived 
the  idea,  leading  to  that  perfection  of  ocean-navigation  by  steam 
which  has  since  been  attained.  Among  the  men  brought  for- 
ward by  this  new  era  of  navigation  was  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
lb-fore  the  war  of  1812  he  ran  a sail  ferry-boat  between  Staten 
Island  and  New  York.  Saving  his  money,  he  was  able  to  in- 
vest in  steamboats,  soon  owned  one,  running  her  as  its  captain,  and 
ere  long  had  a line  plying  regularly  between  New  York  and  New 
Hrunswick,  having  in  partnership  with  him  his  brother-in-law,  James 
'an  Pelt.  This  steamboat  journey  materially  shortened  and  facili- 
tated intercourse  with  Philadelphia,  and  hence  it  proved  a very  profit- 
able enterprise. 
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In  the  same  year  of  Fulton's  triumph  there  were  already  the  pit- 
monitions  of  the  “ war  of  1812,”  sometimes  called  the  second  war  for 
independence.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  now  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  master  of  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  England,  in 
her  insulated  position  and  with  her  unparalleled  navy,  was  the  only 
power  that  could  bid  him  defiance.  To  cripple  her  commerce  Napo- 
leon issued  his  “ Berlin  Decrees,”  to  which  England  replied  with  her 
Orders  in  Council  and  between  them  American  ships  became  tin- 
prey  of  the  cruisers  of  both  nations.  In  December,  1807,  Congress 
passed  the  Embargo  Act,  forbidding  American  vessels  to  leave  their 
harbors  and  expose  themselves  to  the  risks  of  capture.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  ruinous  to  commerce.  In  New  York  everything  was 
changed  in  five  months  from  business  and  bustle  to  stagnation  and 
idleness  at  wharves  and  on  the  streets.  Iluin  was  everywhere  ram- 
pant; deserted  ships  lay  idle  and  rotting  iu  the  docks,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bankruptcies  had  occurred  before  the  spring  of  1808. 
Added  to  this  injury  came  deliberate  insults  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  acts  of  aggression  that  amounted  to  war.  8he  claimed  the 
right  to  search  our  ships  for  alleged  deserters  from  her  navy.  In 
1800  the  British  frigate  Leander  fired  point  blank  into  an  American 
sloop  and  killed  one  of  her  men.  The  English  captain’s  punishment 
was  demanded  by  our  government.  He  was  sent  home  to  be  tried  by 
a court-martial,  but  was  acquitted.  In  June,  1807,  a bolder  trespass 
was  committed:  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake  was  accosted  <>1T 
the  coast  of  Virginia  by  the  British  man-of-war  Leopard.  An  officer 
came  aboard  our  ship  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  four  of  her  crew. 
The  demand  was  refused,  when  the  Leopard  fired  a broadside  inti* 
the  Chesapeake,  killing  three  men  and  wounding  eighteen.  The  cap- 
tain was  unprepared  for  war.  and  was  compelled  to  strike  colors  and 
allow  the  four  sailors  to  be  abducted.  Only  war  could  follow  such 
proceedings,  and  on  June  19.  1812.  the  formal  declaration  was  math- 
by  President  Madison.  On  June  20,  the  news  was  already  in  New 
York,  and  awakened  the  hearty  approval  of  the  merchants  and  citi- 
zens. Of  the  loan  of  816,000.000  called  for  by  the  Federal  Govern 
ment.  New  York  furnished  five  and  a half  millions,  Pennsylvania 
seven  millions,  and  Maryland  nearly  three  millions.  But  New  Eng- 
land was  opposed  to  the  war.  and  carried  her  aversion  almost  to  the 
point  of  secession.  All  the  five  New  England  States  together  tool; 
only  8480,700  of  the  loan.  They  actually  called  a convention  of  dele- 
gates, which  met  at  Hartford,  at  which  it  was  voted  deliberately  not 
to  raise  money  for  the  war  except  for  their  own  defense. 

New  York  citizens,  with  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  at  their  head,  en- 
thusiastically entered  upon  all  the  measures  made  necessary  by  the 
war.  The  city  was  practically  defenseless  against  a naval  attack: 
vessels  of  the  enemy  might  pass  both  through  the  Narrows  and  Hell 
Gate  without  being  molested.  The  construction  of  forts  at  points  of 
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vintage  was  pushed  with  vigor,  and  soon  both  shores  of  the  Narrows 
Prist  led  with  walls  and  parapets  which  pointed  their  guns  at  too  ven- 
turesome strangers.  Castle  William  was  erected  on  Governor’s 
Island,  and  Castle  Clinton  (now  Castle  Garden)  off  the  Battery,  con- 
nected with  the  shore  by  a drawbridge.  Another  fortification  called 
the  North  Battery  arose  at  the  foot  of  Hubert  Street,  on  the  North 
Ui'ver.  A mortar  battery  was  placed  on  Bedlow  (now  Liberty)  Island. 

, ui  Horn’s  Hook  and  Mill  Bock,  facing  Hell  Gate,  redoubts  were  built, 
and  Fort  Stevens  crowned  the  hill  at  Astoria,  commanding  a view  of 
the  outer  and  inner  approaches  to  Hell  Gate.  The  block-house  in 
Central  Park,  facing  the  plains  of  Harlem,  is  a relic  of  those  days  of 
alarm.  To  construct  these  many  and  widely  separated  defenses  vol- 
unteer labor  was  called  for.  and  there  was  a ready  and  enthusiastic 
response  from  all  classes  of  citizens.  Merchants,  lawyers,  teachers, 
professors,  clerks,  students  of  the  colleges,  boys  in  school,  seized  pick- 
axes  and  shovels,  and  the  work  went  on  day 
and  night.  Daily  they  went  out  in  squads  to 
Brooklvn  Heights  or  to  Harlem,  the  new  fer- 
ry  boats  serving  admirably  for  their  convey- 
ance to  the  points  demanding  their  labor. 

And  this  was  no  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm; 
it  lasted  all  through  the  war.  As  late  as 
1 s 1 4.  after  the  disgraceful  burning  of  Wash- 
ington by  the  British  invaders,  the  work  was 
resumed  with  new  vigor.  Mayor  and  cor- 
poration disdained  not  to  lead  the  citizens  in 
work  so  honorable.  The  rush  of  volunteers 
was  so  great  that  turns  had  to  be  taken  by 
the  various  trades.  Squads  of  bakers,  bar- 
bers. butchers,  students,  cartmen,  divided 
into  those  hailing  from  different  wards,  would  be  sent  out  one 
day,  and  squads  of  other  trades  or  professions  on  the  next.  The 
harvest  moon  in  August  was  utilized  so  as  to  give  employment 
to  those  who  could  not  be  given  places  in  the  daytime.  When 
thorc  was  a call  for  twenty  thousand  men  to  be  stationed  in 
and  about  the  city  to  man  these  fortifications,  the  corporation 
raised  the  requisite  funds,  trusting  for  reimbursement  by  the 
government.  Volunteers  .also  came  forward  in  ample  numbers  to 
till  the  quota,  and  [Major-General  Ebenezer  Stevens  was  placed 
in  command.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; though  not  before  a resident  of  New  York,  so  many  of  the  men 
of  the  regiment  he  had  commanded  were  from  that  city  that  he  was 
induced  to  settle  there  after  the  Evacuation.  He  became  a leading 
merchant,  avoiding  partisan  connection  in  politics.  The  fort  at  As- 
toria was  named  after  him  because  he  owned  a country-seat  there. 

A feature  of  the  war  of  1S12  in  local  New  York  history  was  the 
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frequent  honors  paid  by  corporation  and  citizens  to  the  heroes  of  mu- 
brilliant  naval  victories.  In  quick  succession  occurred  the  defear  of 
the  British  frigate  Guerriere  by  Captain  Hull  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, on  August  11).  1812;  that  of  the  Frolic  by  the  Wasp,  under 
Captain  Jones.  October  18;  of  the  Macedonian  by  Captain  !><•- 
catur  in  the  United  States.  October  25;  of  the  Java  by  the 
stitution,  under  Captain  Bainbridge,  October  29;  while  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1813.  Captain  Lawrence,  one  of  her  own  citizens,  in  the 
Hornet,  defeated  the  British  sloop-of-war  Peacock.  All  these 
officers,  as  they  passed  through  the  city,  were  received  with  great 
ceremony,  and  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a gold  box: 
a subscription  was  raised  privately  among  the  citizens  and  handsome 
swords  presented  to  Hull  and  his  officers,  and  he  was  requested  to  sit 
for  his  portrait  at  the  city’s  expense.  Swords  were  also  presented  to 
some  of  the  other  victors,  and  a grand  banquet  given  to  both  Hull 
and  Decatur  after  the  latter’s  exploit.  Nor  was  the  crew  of  the 
Macedonian  forgotten  when  that  ship  was  brought  into  port.  They 
-were  given  a dinner  at  the  City  Hotel,  to  which  four  hundred  of  tin- 
brave  tars  sat  down.  Lawrence’s  and  Bainbridge’s  portraits  were 
also  requested.  On  June  1,  1813,  occurred  the  fatal  action  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon,  in  which  Captain  Lawrence  and 
Lieutenant  Ludlow  were  killed.  On  September  13  their  bodies  were 
brought  to  New  York,  and  conducted  to  their  graves  in  Trinity 
church-yard  in  the  presence  of  a concourse  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  people.  The  line  of  the  procession  was  formed  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  yet  the  march  was  not  finished  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, so  eager  were  men  of  all  ranks  and  parties  to  do  honor  to  the 
fallen  heroes  of  the  new  and  rising  navy  of  the  Union. 

While  men  were  still  fighting  in  distant  America,  a treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Ghent  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  and 
England,  on  December  24.  1814.  Had  the  telegraph  then  bound 
Europe  and  America  together  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  would  not 
have  been  fought  on  January  8,  1815;  but  then  we  would  have 
missed  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  our  arms,  and  Jackson  might 
never  have  been  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  on  St.  Val- 
entine’s Day.  February  14.  1815,  that  the  news  of  peace  reached  New 
York,  while  on  the  Gth  had  come  that  from  New  Orleans.  The  two 
circumstances  put  the  citizens  into  a humor  for  celebrating,  and 
Washington's  birthday  being  so  near  at  hand,  that  day  was  set  apart 
for  a grand  public  dinner.  In  the  evening,  at  the  request  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  citizens  made  bright  their  houses  with  illuminations. 

It  was  almost  with  a frenzy  of  joy  that  the  news  of  peace  was  re- 
ceived in  the  city.  The  vessel  supposed  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  tidings 
was  sighted  just  as  night  set  in.  So  there  was  suspense  until  a boat 
was  seen  to  approach  by  those  eagerly  peering  into  the  darkness  from 
the  edge  of  the  Battery.  On  landing,  the  occupants  made  known 
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th.-ir  errand.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire.  Men  shouted  “ Peace! 

peace!  ” as  they  ran  like  mad  along  the  streets.  Those  within 
their  houses,  as  they  heard  the  shouts,  left  home  and  gathered  in 
••roups  to  discuss  the  glad  deliverance.  A concert  was  going  on  in 
The  City  Hotel.  Suddenly  a man  rushed  into  the  audience  room, 
uaveil  a handkerchief  and  shouted  “ Peace!  Peace!  Peace!  ” The 
instruments  and  singers  were  of  no  further  account  to  the  people — 
the  hall  was  empty  in  a moment.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  were 
out  all  night,  going  up  and  down  with  candles,  lamps,  and  torches.  No 
one  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  settle  down  to  sleep  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. Neither  was  this  excessive  joy  to  be  wondered  at,  for  no  other 
,.jtv  had  so  conspicuously  felt  the  calamity  of  the  war  and  of  the 
muses  that  led  to  it.  It  had  been  to  it  the  sudden  paralysis  of  all 
business  and  prosperity.  Now,  soon  matters  readjusted  themselves. 
Commerce  revived  rapidly;  indeed,  received  such  a stimulus  that  men 
grew  reckless  in  investments  and  schemes  for  money-making,  and  a 
mild  panic  contributed  to  bring  them  to  tlieir  senses  in  1818-1819.  It 
is  recorded  that  this  prosperity  in  trade  was  largely  due  to  the  action 
of  the  great  continental  powers  of  Europe,  who  were  anxious  to  estab- 
lish trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  As  after  the  Revolution, 
(treat  Britain  was  so  foolish  and  short-sighted  as  to  nurse  her  spite 
for  comparative  defeat.  She  could  not  forgive  the  naval  victories 
especially.  Whatever  other  nations  might  desire  to  do  in  the  way  of 
trade  with  us,  the  two  countries  that  are  always  bound  to  derive  from 
and  to  bestow  upon  each  other  the  greatest  benefits  in  commerce,  are 
unquestionably  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  But  we  will 
return  to  these  commercial  aspects  of  our  history  later  in  the  proper 
place,  and  follow  the  course  of  events  of  a more  general  nature. 

One  still  meets  occasionally  an  old  inhabitant  (if  not  “ the  oldest  ”) 
who  can  tell  as  a reminiscence  of  his  childhood  days  of  the  exodus  of 
the  citizens  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  to  Greenwich,  in  1822,  on 
account  of  the  visitation  of  the  yellow  fever.  There  had  been  several 
severe  winters  in  rapid  succession  from  1817  to  1820.  But  none  the 
less,  the  microbes  returned  or  were  imported  on  vessels  not  too 
strictly  quarantined  in  those  days.  In  the  year  1819  the  scourge  was 
present  in  the  city,  but  it  was  particularly  virulent  in  1822.  “ the  year 
<>f  the  yellow  fever,”  as  we  have  often  heard  it  called.  On  July  13  its 
ravages  began,  and  by  November  2,  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-six 
people  had  been  carried  off.  There  was  a perfect  stampede  out  of 
town.  Carts,  wagons,  carriages  conveying  everything  that  was  mov- 
able were  constantly  going  out  on  Broadway  and  Greenwich  Street 
toward  the  open  portions  of  the  island.  Greenwich  was  at  that  time 
quite  a village  by  itself.  There  were  no  signs  of  approaching  blocks 
along  Broadway  anywhere  above  Canal  Street.  Between  Canal 
Street  and,  say,  about  where  Clarkson  and  Carmine  streets  now  are, 
the  openness  of  the  country  was  quite  marked,  although  somewhat  of 
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a settlement  had  grown  about  the  Spring  Street  Market.  At  the  four 
of  Amos  (now  West  10th)  Street  stood  the  State  Prison.  It  was  tin* 
second  reared  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its  erection  in  1700. 
being  a large  stone  building,  surrounded  by  a high  wall,  duly  paced  by 
an  armed  sentry  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  It  was  afterward 
converted  into  a brewery.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  institution, 
too,  houses  had  begun  to  be  built  on  the  streets  laid  out  in  its  vicinit  \ 
Even  in  1809  a house  would  be  found  here  and  there  in  Bleecker 
Street  or  Grove  or  Christopher,  or  beyond.  But  now  the  whole  of 
lower  New  York  seemed  to  be  coming  to  Greenwich.  There  was  no 
longer  any  business  done  below  Liberty  Street,  a high  board  fence 

being  stretched  across  the  island  along  this 
street  as  a quarantine  measure.  All  the 
banks  were  at  Greenwich,  and  Bank  Street 
to-day  still  records  that  fact.  The  news- 
papers were  published  there.  The  Lev. 


Mr.  Marselus,  pastor  of  the  Beformed  Church,  at  the  corner  of 
Amos  (West  10th)  and  Bleecker  streets,  tells  of  some  of  the  trans- 
formations taking  place  around  him.  The  corner  of  Hammond 
(West  11th)  and  Fourth  streets  was  a cornfield  on  Saturday,  and  on 
Monday  there  was  a boarding-house  or  hotel  there  capable  of  accom- 
modating three  hundred  guests.  Of  course,  only  frame  buildings 
could  be  put  up  in  such  a hurry,  and  all  the  structures  in  the  vicinity 
were  but  of  a temporary  nature.  Yet  .in  1S23  the  scourge  was  worse, 
if  possible,  and  the  flimsy  buildings  had  to  be  occupied  again.  Even 
the  ferry-boats  changed  their  landing-places,  and  came  up  toward 
Greenwich  on  both  sides  of  the  island.  In  1821  a Quarantine  Station 
had  been  established  on  Staten  Island.  Perhaps  the  working  of  it 
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was  not  very  efficient  in  the  earlier  years,  but  these  visitations  must 
have  put  it  upon  its  mettle,  for  the  yellow  fever  did  not  again  attain 
the  proportions  of  an  epidemic  in  our  city  after  1823. 

It  affords  a pleasant  relief  from  the  tales  of  war  and  pestilence  to 
turn  to  an  event  signalizing  the  year  1824,  when  the  city  outdid  itself 
in  paying  honors  to  a distinguished  visitor  who  brought  with  him 
memories  of  the  war  for  independence.  Lafayette  had  revisited  the 
scenes  of  the  war  and  his  beloved  Washington,  in  the  year  after  the 
Kvacuation,  or  1784.  staying  from  August  till  about  Christmas.  Dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution  he  had  borne  a noble  part,  and  would  have 
restrained  his  countrymen  from  their  radical  and  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings, having  in  mind  the  self-restraint  wherewith  liberty  was 
utilized  as  a blessing  in  America,  and  making  for  himself  as  a model 
the  nobly  unselfish  and  unambitious  conduct  of  the  great  Washing- 
ton. Yet,  for  the  part  he  took  against  the  men  who  instituted  a reign 
of  terror  he  was  forced  to  fiee  his  native  country  for  his  life;  and  for 
t lie  service  to  liberty  he  had  rendered  in  America  and  in  France  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  despot  of  Austria.  In  that  prison  he  lin- 
gered until  Napoleon's  victories  laid  Austria  at  his  feet,  and  he  re- 
fused to  negotiate  a peace  until  Lafayette  had  been  set  free.  Such  a 
man,  for  all  he  had  done  for  America  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  appealed  strongly  to  the  enthusiasm  of  our  citizens.  When 
after  an  interval  of  just  forty  years  he  conceived  the  wish  to  visit  the 
United  States,  it  fortunately  came  to  the  knowledge  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  one  of  our  gallant  ships  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  him- 
self and  his  son,  George  ’Washington  Lafayette,  and  suite,  to  convey 
them  to  our  shores.  But  Lafayette  declined  the  offer,  not  wishing  to 
be  a burden  on  the  nation,  but  to  come  as  a private  citizen  on  a friend- 
ly and  informal  visit.  So  he  took  passage  on  a packet  sailing  be- 
tween Havre  and  New  York.  The  passage  was  prosperous  and  rapid; 
leaving  Havre  on  July  13.  it  passed  the  Narrows  on  Sunday,  August 
15,  1824,  and  anchored  off  Staten  Island.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who 
had  been  Governor  of  New  York,  and  was  now  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  resided  on  Staten  Island,  and  the  distinguished  visitor 
was  waited  upon  by  him  and  invited  to  spend  the  night  at  his  house. 
The  next  day,  ere  the  packet  proceeded  to  her  landing-place,  a bril- 
liant naval  procession  was  seen  to  wind  around  out  of  the  East  River 
and  past  Governor's  Island  toward  Staten  Island.  As  they  came 
near  the  yardarms  of  ships  were  manned,  the  vessels  dressed  in  all 
their  colors,  and  bands  of  music  were  heard  to  play.  Lafayette  was 
taken  entirely  by  surprise.  He  had  no  suspicion  that  all  this  display 
was  meant  to  do  him  honor.  He  found  from  this  hour  that  the  nation 
he  had  served  so  well  would  not  allow  him  to  come  to  our  shores  and 
pass  through  her  cities  like  a private  gentleman.  He  was  assured 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  nation's  guest. 

It  was  the  proud  privilege  of  New  York  to  lead  in  the  treatment 
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that  became  so  unique  a visitor.  She  had  not  much  time  to  prepare 
for  his  reception,  but  nowhere  could  it  have  been  more  heartfelt  ami 
more  splendid.  One  of  the  steamships  came  alongside  and  took  t In- 
Marquis  on  board,  whereupon  the  procession  fell  into  line  behind  it 
on  its  return  to  the  city.  As  his  boat  passed  Governor’s  Island  a 
salute  of  guns  was  tired  which  was  the  signal  for  all  the  forts  in  tlm 
harbor  to  belch  forth  flame  and  sound.  In  this  joined  also  the  steam 
frigate  Fulton,  constructed  in  1814  by  the  inventor,  with  cannon- 
proof  sides,  and  which  would  have  done  marvels  if  the  war  had  not 
then  terminated.  It  was  useful  on  this  day  in  tiring  salutes  of  wel- 
come. At  Castle  Garden  Lafayette  reviewed  the  military,  after  which 
he  entered  a barouche  and  was  driven  to  the  City  Hall,  now  only 
about  twelve  years  old,  where  the  Mayor  introduced  Lafayette  to  the 


Common  Council,  who  made  him  a complimentary  address,  and  as- 
sured him  he  was  the  city’s  guest.  After  another  review  of  troops, 
the  Council  and  their  guest  were  driven  to  the  City  Hotel,  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Cedar  Street,  where  a suite  of  rooms  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  visitor,  and  the  whole  party  partook  of  a dinner.  In 
the  evening  fireworks  and  illuminations  and  torchlight  processions 
attested  the  joy  and  interest  of  the  citizens.  An  immense  balloon 
was  sent  up.  ablaze  with  light,  from  Castle  Garden,  representing  an 
ancient  knight  on  horseback  in  full  armor,  like  Bayard  of  France. 
sans  penret  sans  rcproclie,  and  betokening  the  nobility  of  the  great  ami 
good  Lafayette.  From  day  to  day  the  Marquis  visited  various  points 
of  interest.  A reception  was  tendered  him  at  the  rooms  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  where  he  sat  in  a chair  once  occupied  by  Louis  XVI.. 
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v-  hit  li  had  been  presented  to  the  society  by  Gouverneur  Morris.  In 

* rt.ful  address  by  Dr.  Ilosack  (who  was  present  at  the  Burr-Ham- 
,'iiMn  duel)  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  elected  an  honorary 
in,  label’.  On  August  20  Lafayette  was  escorted  by  a squadron  of 
, .ivalrv  and  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  carriages  to  the  city  bound- 
ary at  Kingsbridge,  on  his  way  to  Boston.  On  September  10  he 

* u’ssed  through  the  city  again  on  his  way  to  the  middle  and  southern 
States,  when  the  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a sacred  concert  in  St. 
Paul's.  In  September,  1825,  Lafayette  returned  home  in  a frigate 
named  Brandywine,  after  the  first  battle  in  which  he  fought  for  the 
nation's  liberty. 

It  is  a natural  transition  from  one  naval  parade  to  another,  and 
that  only  a little  more  than  a year  later.  There  is  no  city  in  the 
world  that  is  more  advantageously  situated  for  such  displays,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  several  have  to  be  recorded  in  the  course  of  her  an- 
nals. If  in  1821  New  York  set  out  to  honor  a distinguished  guest,  in 
thv  parade  of  1825  she  had  good  reason  to  honor  and  congratulate  lier- 
wlf  on  the  foresight  and  enterprise  of  her  citizens.  Well  might  she 
< fh-brate  in  a manner  never  to  be  forgotten  that  achievement  which 
was  to  bring  her  untold  wealth,  and  make  her  not  only  the  finest  port 
<*f  entrance  on  the  continent,  but  also  the  natural  outlet  for  all  the 
vast  resources  of  the  interior,  both  of  her  own  State  and  of  those  vast 
northwestern  commonwealths  that  were  just  about  to  be  born.  For 
this  is  what  the  Erie  Canal  meant  to  our  city. 

We  have  confined  our  attention  pretty  closely  to  Manhattan  Island 
so  far,  as  in  duty  bound  not  to  go  far  afield  with  the  task  before  us; 
but  there  was  a big  country  back  of  Manhattan  Island.  New  York 
8inte  had  been  the  first  to  yield  her  claims  to  the  vague  and  vast 
regions  “ toward  the  Pacific,”  or  the  Mississippi,  and  had  thereby 
made  possible,  after  the  other  States  had  done  likewise,  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  with  some  sort  of  being  and  body, 
for  without  public  domains  it  must  ever  have  remained  an  abstrac- 
tion as  feeble  as  the  Confederation.  In  1825  these  indefinite  regions 
were  occupied  by  at  least  twenty-five  States.  Long  before  this  it  had 
been  seen  by  men  of  brain  and  understanding  that  such  a condition 
was  bound  to  prevail,  and  that  these  regions  back  toward  the  Missis- 
sippi land,  since  1803,  beyond  the  Mississippi),  which  were  ours,  must 
have  a chance  to  reach  the  seaboard  with  their  products,  of  which 

* bey  had  a source  inexhaustible  in  abundance  and  variety.  What  so 
natural  a highway  for  the  northwestern  territory  as  its  embosomed 
inland  fresh-water  seas  and  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  if  these  two 
‘ ould  only  be  united  by  a channel  for  transportation.  That  was  the 
problem,  and  it  began  to  be  discussed  even  in  the  days  of  Washing- 
ion.  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  comes  before  us  in  so  many  ways,  was 
lb**  one  first  to  put  on  paper  a plan  for  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Hudson.  Surveys  were  ordered  in  1810,  Morris  and  DeWitt  Clinton 
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appealing  for  aid  to  Congress  as  being  a project  involving  the  benciit 
of  many  States.  But  the  Bepublicans  (or  auti-Federa lists),  now  in 
control  at  Washington,  had  no  great  love  for  the  doctrine  of  “ inter 
nal  improvements/’  savoring  too  much  of  centralization  of  power. 
The  war  of  1812  interrupted  all  procedures  of  this  character,  but  It.- 
Witt  Clinton  took  it  up  again  later.  Unfortunately,  party  spirit 
managed  to  make  an  issue  of  it  whereby  Clinton  could  be  antagon- 
ized and  overthrown,  and  “Clinton's  Ditch"  became  a byword  and 
reproach.  Finally,  on  April  17,  1817,  an  act  passed  the  legislature 
after  a heated  discussion  authorizing  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  con 
structiou  of  a canal  353  miles  long,  forty  feet  at  the  surface,  narrow 
ing  to  eighteen  at  the  bottom,  with  a depth  of  four  feet  of  water.  1 
Witt  Clinton  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  commissioner 
This  same  year,  on  July  1,  Clinton  became  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
on  July  4 presided  at  the  ceremonies  attending  the  breaking  of  tin- 
first  ground  near  Borne.  The  construction  went  on  in  two  direction- 
from  this  point.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  $4,571,813.  The  entire 
cost,  when  the  finishing  touches  had  been  made  in  183G,  was  found 
to  be  $7,143,780.  On  October  22,  1810.  the  first  boat  was  drawn  from 
Borne  to  Utica,  with  Governor  Clinton,  Chancellor  Livingston  and 
other  prominent  promoters  of  the  enterprise  aboard.  In  1824,  politi- 
cal hatred,  still  connected  with  the  project,  caused  a wantonly  need 
less  removal  of  Clinton  from  the  Board;  but  the  indignation  aroused 
thereby  sent  him  back  in  triumph  into  the  gubernatorial  chair,  just 
in  time  to  be  the  principal  figure  in  the  grand  celebration  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  to  public  use  in  1825. 

The  exercises  commenced  at  a distance  from  New  York,  but  she 
was  made  a participator  very  soon  after  they  began.  At  10  o’clock 
a.  m.,  October  20,  1825,  Governor  Clinton,  Chancellor  Livingston. 
General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Thurlow  Weed,  Col.  William 
L.  Stone,  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  official  historiographer 
of  the  celebration,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  embarked 
on  the  first  canal  boat  that  was  to  undertake  the  journey,  the 
Seneca  Chief,  at  Buffalo.  The  start  was  made:  immediately  a 
gun  boomed,  and  at  the  utmost  distance  where  it  could  be  heard 
another  was  fired,  and  so  the  signal  went  all  along  the  line  of 
canal  and  river  down  to  New  York  and  Sandy  Hook.  In  one  hour 
and  thirty  minutes  the  people  of  New  York  knew  that  the  party  had 
begun  their  journey.  At  Albany  the  steamer  Chancellor  Living- 
ston took  on  board  the  distinguished  guests,  and  took  in  tow  a 
large  fleet  of  canal  packets.  At  about  five  in  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  the  fleet  reached  the  city,  and  anchored  off  the  State  Prison  at 
Greenwich,  about  where  Christopher  Street  Ferry  is  now.  At  sun 
rise  tin*  booming  of  cannon  and  ringing  of  bells  announced  to  the  city 
that  tin*  Governor  and  the  fleet  from  Buffalo  had  arrived.  They  were 
soon  greeted  by  an  array  of  vessels  coming  from  below.  The  Mayor 
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,n<!  Corporation  came  on  board  to  extend  their  congratulations. 
I'. iking  the  Governor  and  his  party  on  board  their  steamers,  they 
unit  back  to  the  Battery  and  lay  there  to  review  the  tieet  from  Buf- 
f.d<>  as  it  tiled  past,  under  the  booming  of  salutes  from  Castle  W'ill- 
).im.  A United  States  schooner,  the  Porpoise,  lay  just  outside  Sandy 
Ib.uk.  Thither  the  Governor  and  suit  were  taken,  and  all  the 
r«-st  of  the  naval  procession  formed  in  a circle  around  her.  It  was  one 
,,f  those  ideal  days  we  so  often  enjoy  in  this  latitude  early  in  Novem- 
!»  r;  there  was  not  a wind  stirring,  and  the  sea  lay  as  smooth  and  al- 
most as  motionless  as  glass.  Now  occurred  the  most  impressive  por- 
tion of  the  ceremony.  The  Governor,  lifting  up  a small  cask  con- 
taining water  from  Lake  Erie,  the  stopper  was  removed,  and  the 
w ater  poured  into  the  ocean,  “ intended,’’  as  the  Governor  said,  “ to 
indicate  and  commemorate  the  navigable  communication  which  has 
been  accomplished  between  our  Mediterranean  seas  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.”  Xow  came  forward  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  collecting  bottles  of  water  from  various  prominent 
rivers  of  the  world,  and  emptied  into  the  ocean  water  from  the 
Ganges  and  Indus,  of  Asia;  the  Nile  and  Gambia,  of  Africa;  the 
Thames,  the  Seine,  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  of  Europe;  the  Mississippi 
and  Columbia,  of  North  America,  and  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and  La 
Plata,  of  South  America. 

In  the  meantime  festivities  on  a grand  scale  had  been  conducting 
on  land.  A procession  four  and  a half  miles  long  had  been  defiling 
through  the  principal  streets  gayly  decorated  with  fiags  and  bunting 
and  evergreens  and  flowers.  Societies  and  trades  upon  floats  repre- 
sented allegories  indicative  of  their  objects  or  occupations.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  head  of  this  pageant  should  reach  the  Battery 
about  the  time  the  head  of  the  naval  procession  should  arrive  from 
Sandy  Hook,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  State  and  city  lay  near 
enough  the  shore  in  their  boats  to  review  the  procession  as  it  passed. 
The  persons  reviewing  fell  into  the  rear,  and  marched  up  Broadway 
to  the  City  Hall.  At  night  illuminations  and  fireworks  made  the  city 
one  blaze  of  light,  the  City  Hall  especially  presenting  a spectacle  of 
marvelous  and  sparkling  beauty.  “ Such  rockets.”  says  the  histor- 
ian of  the  day,  “ were  never  before  seen  in  New  York.  They  were 
uncommonly  large.  Now  they  shot  forth  alternately  showers  of  fiery 
serpents,  and  dragons,  gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire;  and 
now  they  burst  forth  and  rained  down  showers  of  stars  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  like  balls  of  liquid  silver.  The  volcanic  eruption  of  fire- 
balls and  rockets  with  which  this  exhibition  was  concluded  afforded 
a spectacle  of  vast  beauty  and  sublimity.”  We  would  say  that  the 
eruption  of  fine  phrases  over  so  rare  a show  indicates  that  editors  of 
New  York  journals  were  slightly  affected  with  provincial  simplicity  in 
tlioso  days.  On  the  evening  of  Monday,  November  7.  the  festivities 
were  concluded  with  a grand  ball  in  Lafayette  Amphitheater  in  Lau- 
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u„  street  (later  South  Fifth  Avenue)  given  by  the  officers  of  the  mili- 
M , conclude  this  account  with  a citation  once  more  from  the  ap- 
..iiiieil  chronicler  of  the  event,  who  at  least  enjoys  the  inestimable 
,.| vantage  over  later  scribes  of  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  and  a 
j.. maker  in  the  ceremonies.  His  style  is  exceedingly  Sopliomoric 
.iiotliing  else  can  be  looked  for  from  an  editor  in  the  twenties),  but 
Hu-  sentiments  of  praise  for  the  State  are  just,  and  may  well  be  shared 
In  us  as  we  read  this  day:  “ For  a single  State  to  achieve  such  a vic- 
tory, not  only  over  the  doubts  and  fears  of  the  wary,  but  over  the  ob- 
stacles of  nature,  causing  miles  of  massive  rocks  at  the  mountain 
ridges  to  yield  to  its  power,  turning  the  current  of  error  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Tonawanda.  piling  up  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Niagara, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  beautiful  Hudson;  in  short,  causing  a navi- 
gable river  to  tiow  with  gentle  current  down  the  steepy  mount  of 
I.ockport;  to  leap  the  river  Genesee;  to  ” — (but  really  the  tropes  that 
f.dlow  are  too  splendid,  and  we  hasten  to  the  close)  . . . “ and  all 

iu  the  space  of  eight  short  years,  was  a work  of  which  the  oldest  and 
richest  nations  of  Christendom  might  be  proud.” 

But  New  York  City  did  something  also  for  others.  Greece  was  in 
the  throes  of  her  struggle  for  independence,  and  in  1825  the  news- 
papers of  the  city  rang  with  appeals  for  the  heroic  nation,  which 
iniglP  have  put  to  shame  the  indifference  of  the  times  that  are  upon 
us  now.  Many  ships  loaded  with  grain.  Hour,  clothing,  were  sent  to 
relieve  the  impoverished  Greeks, -and  large  sums  of  money  forwarded. 
This  did  much  to  encourage  them  to  hold  out  until  their  object  was  at- 
tained. at  least  to  the  extent  of  casting  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey. 
Whether  their  object  was  precisely  to  get  a monarch  from  the  regions 
<>f  Scandinavia,  and  be  ruled  by  a family  whose  scion  has  lately  shown 
the  Turks  a fine  pair  of  heels,  may  be  seriously  called  into  question. 

Invention  as  illustrated  by  Fulton's  steamboat,  and  enterprise  as 
exemplified  by  the  Erie  Canal,  were  destined  to  prepare  a future  for 
New  York,  the  greatness  of  which  none  dared  even  hope  in  that  early 
period  of  the  century.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  her  authorities  were 
actually  laying  out  the  lines  for  a growth  in  population  which  would 
have  seemed  miraculous  to  them  could  they  have  been  told  of  it.  In 
ls<b  the  city  had  not  made  its  big  jump  to  Greenwich  yet.  and  that 
even  in  1822  and  1823  was  only  meant  as  a temporary  expedient. 
'I  he  solidly  built-up  portion  of  the  town  might  be  bounded  by  Leon- 
ard Street,  to  Broadway,  a circuit  around  the  Collect,  then  up  along 
Mulberry  to  Bullock  (Broome)  Street,  then  along  Broome  east  to  Suf- 
f"lk.  back  past  Grand  and  Division  streets,  and  along  Montgomery 
to  \\  a ter  Street  or  tin*  East  Biver.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Hous- 
ton Street  was  called  North  Street,  for  it  was  indeed  very  far  north  of 
the  utmost  boundaries  of  solid  habitations.  Yet  what  do  we  find 
Hone  by  a commission  composed  of  our  old  friend  Gouverneur  Morris 
••nd  Simeon  De  t\  itt  and  John  Kutherford?  Calling  the  next  street  to 
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Houston  First  Street,  they  arranged  a plan  of  thoroughfares  running 
up  as  far  as  135th  Street,  crossing  avenues  numbered  east  to  west 
from  1 to  12;  east  of  First  Avenue,  the  alphabet  to  be  used  to  desig- 
nate those  for  which  there  was  room.  At  regular  intervals  of  about 
ten  blocks  transverse  avenues  were  to  run  east  and  west,  as  at  14th. 
23d,  34th,  42d,  57tli,  72d,  79th,  86tli,  96th,  106th,  116th.  125th.  135th. 
145th, and  155th.  In  short, these  audacious  persons  mapped  out  in  1807 
the  system  of  streets  far  up  the  island  wherewith  we  are  now  famil- 
iar, and  which,  while  not  picturesque  in  form  nor  inventive  in  designa- 
tion. is  exceedingly  convenient  and  quite  a godsend  to  a stranger 
who  would  be  hopelessly  lost  in  Brooklyn.  No  wonder  they  apolo- 
gized for  their  conduct:  “ To  some  it  may  seem  a matter  of  surprise." 
they  wrote,  “ that  the  whole  island  of  Manhattan  has  not  been  laid 
out  as  a city’’;  they  left  precious  little  not  laid  out.  “To  others." 
they  continued.  “ it  may  be  a subject  of  merriment  that  the  commis- 
sioners have  provided  space  for  a greater  population  than  is  collected 
at  any  spot,  on  this  side  of  China.  They  have  in  this  been  governed 
by  the  shape  of  the  ground.  It  is  not  improbable  that  considerable 
numbers  may  be  collected  at  Harlem  before  the  high  hills  to  the 
southward  of  it  shall  be  built  upon  as  a city;  and  it  is  improbable  that 
for  centuries  to  come  the  ground  north  of  Harlem  flats  will  be  covered 
bt’  houses.”  We  now  know  that  the  centuries  have  been  contracted 
into  decades.  Events  have  proved  how  much  faster  things  move  in 
America  than  men's  boldest  expectations  dared  hope  ninety  years 
ago.  Surely  it  must  have  been  some  wag  who  suggested  that  the 
rear  of  the  City  Hall  was  built  of  brown  stone  (since  marbleized)  be- 
cause it  was  not  supposed  at  the  time  it  was  built  that  many  of  the 
citizens  would  ever  live  on  that  side  of  it  to  see  it  as  they  came  down 
town. 

It  is  a pity  that  some  of  the  picturesque  features  of  the  island — 
and  even  of  the  city,  as  not  yet  too  severely  usurping  the  island — have 
been  made  to  disappear  in  carrying  out  the  rigorous  plan — on  the 
square — of  our  worthy  commissioners.  A landscape  gardener  ought 
to  have  been  added  to  their  Board.  But  since  such  artist  was  not  until 
lately  deemed  a necessary  adjunct  to  a Park  Board,  we  could 
hardly  have  expected  such  an  intelligent  provision  in  1807.  Who 
would  not  love  to  see  Canal  Street  again  in  its  ancient  dress,  as  it  was 
in  1811?  All  across  the  island  from  North  to  East  Kiver  there  ran 
that  depression,  which  may  still  be  traced  by  a diligent  student  of  the 
city’s  topography.  It  included  the  greater  and  less  Collect  ponds, 
extensive  swamps  or  salt-meadows,  and  more  or  less  actively  flowing 
creeks  carrying  in  and  out  the  waters  as  the  tides  rose  and  fell.  It 
was  thought  that  both  looks  and  health  would  be  improved  if  a canal 
were  dug,  and  by  a wider,  deeper,  and  more  regular  channel  the  in- 
terior waters  or  swampy  grounds  could  be  drained.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  as  a result  there  was  created,  even  at  that  late 
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j i(,.  a perfect  representation  of  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city's  earliest 
namesake,  Amsterdam.  Canal  Street  was  made  of  a width  of  one 
hundred  feet  from  building  line  to  building  line.  In  the  center  ran 
the  canal,  forty  feet  wide,  with  rows  of  trees  planted  on  each  bank, 
and  the  thoroughfares  on  either  side  were  thirty  feet  wide.  Where 
the  canal  crossed  Broadway  a stone  bridge,  or  arched  culvert,  was 
• rected. 


Not  only  have  these  evidences  of  diversity  in  the  island’s  landscape 
disappeared,  but  there  are  other  streams  whose  departure  we  must 
mourn.  Little  would  we  to-day  suspect  they  had  ever  been.  “ Gram- 
«*ny,”  as  already  mentioned,  is  a faint  reminder  of  the  crooked  little 
stream  that  ran  through  Mayor  Duane’s  farm  where  the  thus-named 
I ’ark  is  now.  Minetta  Lane  and  Street  are  other  reminders  of  a brook 


or  creek.  Few 


a p t o w n resi- 
dents w o u 1 d 
know  where  to 
tind  these.  They 
arc  not  a speci- 
ally delectable 
neighborh  o o d. 

The  two  are 
at  right  angles 
to  each  other; 
the  “Lane " 
r u n n i n g 
straight  from 
t h e beginning 
of  Sixth  Ave- 
nue to  Macdou- 
gal  Street,  and 
the  “ Street  ” to 
Bleecker  Street,  opposite  Downing. 


BROADWAY  AT  CANAL  STREET,  1811. 

“ The  Minetta  was  a famous 
stream  for  trout,”  says  “ Felix  Oldboy.”  It  was  a branch  (or 
indeed  two  branches,  east  and  west,  were  so  called)  of  the  Bestevaer 
Kil,  a Dutch  name  meaning  Grandfather's  Creek,  which  fell  into  the 
North  River  at  the  foot  of  riammersley  (now  West  Houston)  Street. 
Banning  in  a generally  northeastern  direction  through  Washington 
Square,  at  the  corner  of  Waverly  and  University  Places  it  took  a 
sharp  turn  northward,  and  had  its  source  somewhere  near  the  South- 
ampton Road,  or  just  about  at  the  corner  of  17th  or  18th  streets  and 
Sixth  Avenue.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  we  were  reminded  of  its 
former  existence,  when  the  foundations  were  dug  for  a mammoth 
store  at  the  corner  of  18th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  and  an  appar- 
ently inexhaustible  supply  of  water  was  met  with.  At  about  lltli 
Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  the  Minetta's  eastern  branch  separated 
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from  the  Kil,  and  ran  nearly  to  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  20t!i 
Street.  Up  in  Harlem  there  was  a creek  running  from  some  distance 
in  the  interior  into  the  East  ltiver,  about  where  90th  Street  is  now; 
but  part  of  that  water  system  has  been  utilized  in  the  series  of  small 
lakes  and  cascades  and  murmuring  brooks  in  the  Bumble,  ending  in 
Harlem  Lake  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Central  Park. 

It  was  seriously  proposed  by  a number  of  gentlemen  whose  taste 
and  foresight  are  to  be  commended,  to  utilize  the  fine  opportunities 
for  park-making  offered  by  the  Collect  Pond  and  its  surroundings. 
From  the  very  earliest  times  this  pond  has  figured  prominently  in  the 
annals  of  our  city,  from  the  unhappy  murder  of  the  Indian  in  162G  to 
the  steamboat  experiment  in  1797.  We  are  now  about  to  chronicle 
its  demise.  In  1S08.  however,  it  was  suggested  that  it  be  perpetuated 
as  a feature  of  our  city  by  purchasing  its  environs  so  far  as  owned,  to 


CORNER  CHAPEL  AND  PROVOST  STREETS  (WEST  BROADWAY  AND 
FRANKLIN  STREET)  1826. 


banish  the  squatters,  and  beautify  this  section  with  all  the  arts  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  One  cannot  retrain  from  contemplating  with 
grief  the  letting  pass  of  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  creating  a 
most  delicious  break  in  the  dreary  monotony  and  hardness  of  down- 
town existence.  But  the  scheme  was  deemed  too  chimerical.  An- 
other company  of  capitalists  had  in  mind  cutting  a ship-canal  from 
the  East  Iliver,  through  what  is  now  “ the  Swamp  ” or  leather-busi- 
ness section,  and  making  the  deep  pond  a receptacle  for  merchant- 
men which  could  thus  be  unloaded  directly  in  front  of  the  ware- 
houses, which  would  have  been  an  imitation  of  another  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  city’s  Dutch  prototype.  Even  this  would  have  afforded 
some  ielief  to  the  eye,  and  have  kept  intact  a very  valuable  provision 
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,.f  nature.  But  neither  did  this  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  exceed- 

,|v  weighty  common  sense  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham.  And  now 
,*,on  began  the  process  which  has  resulted  in  the  utter  disappearance 
,f  the  Collect.  The  neighboring  hills,  on  Broadway,  at  Chatham 
Square,  toward  the  old  Commons,  were  denuded  of  their  tops,  and 
^•verelv  planed  down  at  their  sides,  and  the  earth  cast  into  the  suffer- 
j||<r>  and  once  thought  unfathomable,  waters  of  the  Pond,  and  it  was 
a,,  more  forever.  A final  word  as  to  its  name.  It  has  a pious  sound, 
in  violent  contrast  with  the  impious  deed  that  first  brings  it  to  our 
notice.  But  its  derivation  is  quite  unecclesiastical:  the  shells  found 
mi  its  beach,  which  helped  to  make  lime  for  mortar,  made  the  Dutch 
• all  its  jutting  beach  Ivalk  Iloek — Chalk  Point,  or  Hook.  Now,  in- 
ch-gant  pronunciation  in  Dutch  would  make  of  the  monosyllable  Kalk 
a dissyllable  Kallck,  as  tourists  in  Holland  have  heard  guards  call 
,„it  licUvft  instead  of  Delft,  as  they  passed  that  historic  town.  Kal- 
lck. by  an  easy  transition,  became  Collect  to  English  ears,  without 
assistance  from  the  prayer-book. 

While  we  are  busy  regretting  bygone  things  within  our  city's  pre- 
cincts, let  us  give  a parting  word  to  some  old  roads  now  no  more  trace- 
able. The  Bowery  Road  we  can  follow  easily  enough,  and  where  it 
began  to  be  the  Boston  Road,  at  Fourth  Avenue,  we  can  still  go  on 
along  that  thoroughfare  to  Union  Square;  but  we  should  carry  it  be- 
yond to  Madison  Square.  Here  it  turned  eastward,  and  kept  going- 
cast  and  west  between  Third  and  Fourth,  sometimes  toward  Second 
or  even  First  avenues.  The  Bloomingdale  Road  is  sufficiently  re- 
called to  us  by  the  course  of  Broadway,  and  Greenwich  Road  by  that 
of  Greenwich  Street  above  Warren  or  Chambers.  Greenwich  Lane 
is  now  Greenwich  Avenue,  and  Monument  Lane  ran  from  where  it 
struck  Washington  Square  (it  is  not  extended  thus  far  now)  to  Astor 
Place,  which  was  once  called  Art  Street.  The  Great  Kity  Road  ran 
from  the  river  road  at  foot  of  Gansevoort  Street,  past  Greenwich 
Lane  in  a straight  line  to  where  it  met  the  Skinner  Road,  at  15th 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  the  latter  having  come  from  the  river  at 
Christopher  Street,  and  making  a right  angle  at  the  Minetta  Water 
about  lltli  Street.  At  the  junction  of  Great  Kity  and  Skinner  Roads 
began  the  Southampton  Road,  which,  with  one  or  two  northeastward 
bends,  struck  the  Abingdon  Road  about  midway  between  Broadway 
and  the  Fitzrov  Road.  Part  of  the  Abingdon  Road  was  called  Lovers’ 
Lane,  and  is  now  21st  Street.  The  Fitzroy  Road  began  at  Great  Kity 
Load,  at  about  14th  Street,  midway  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  ave- 
nues. and  ran  along  the  general  direction  of  Eighth  Avenue,  but  not, 
of  course,  so  mathematically  straight. 

We  have  not  given  much  attention  to  the  churches  and  their  for- 
tunes for  some  time;  but  much  had  happened  in  that  particular  of 
our  city’s  life  and  appearance,  and  we  must  hasten  to  record  what  is 
tnost  interesting.  Jn  180S  there  were  thirty-three  churches  in  New 
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York:  nine  Episcopalian,  three  Dutch  Deformed,  one  French  Hugue- 
not (now  also  Episcopalian),  one  German  Reformed,  one  German 
Lutheran,  one  English  Lutheran,  three  Baptist,  three  Methodist, 
one  Moravian,  six  Presbyterian,  one  Independent  or  Congrega- 
tional, two  Quaker,  and  one  Jewish  Synagogue.  In  1803  an 
event  occurred  in  the  annals  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  significance  to  any  one  interested  in 
our  city’s  history.  We  saw  that  a complete  century  after  t In- 
English  conquest,  or  in  1701,  the  first  English-speaking  minister  was 
called  to  the  Dutch  Church.  After  the  Revolution  the  ancient 
vernacular  retired  more  and  more  into  the  background.  Tin- 
Dutch  Reformed  pastors  now  all  preached  in  English,  of  whom  Dr. 
Linn  was  reputed  the  best  preacher  in  the  country,  he  also  serving  as 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives  while  Congress  sat  in  New 
York.  To  satisfy  the  diminishing  remnant  who  still  clung  to 
the  mother  tongue,  the  South  Church  in  Garden  Street  (Ex- 
change Place)  was  set  apart  for  Dutch  services,  and  in  1789  Dr. 
Gerardus  A.  Kuypers  was  called  from  Paramus,  N.  J.,  to  min- 
ister to  this  flock.  But  still  from  year  to  year  the  number  of 
auditors  at  the  Dutch  preaching  grew  less  and  less;  and  in  1803 
it  was  resolved  to  stop  it  altogether.  A farewell  service  was 
held  in  the  Garden  Street  Church,  to  which  all  those  who  could 
still  understand  Dutch  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  It 
must  have  been  an  impressive  occasion.  No  doubt,  in  spite  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  it  was  a somewhat  sad  moment  when  for  the  last 
time  that  language  was  to  be  heard  in  public  worship  which  earliest 
conveyed  the  praise  of  God  from  the  heart  of  man  on  Manhattan 
Island,  The  year  1807  was  again  notable  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  denomination  in  the  city.  A church  was  built  on  Franklin 
Street,  between  Church  and  Chapel  (now  West  Broadway)  streets, 
which  was  attended  by  a congregation  having  a separate  organiza- 
tion from  the  Collegiate  Church,  which  had  hitherto,  with  all  its 
churches,  been  the  one  and  only  church  corporation  of  that  faith.  In 
1813  something  still  stranger  happened.  One  of  its  churches,  the 
oldest  after  that  in  the  Fort,  the  South  or  Garden  Street  Church,  was 
sold  or  accorded  to  another  organization  outside  its  own.  In  tin- 
uptown  march  of  churches  the  hereditary  descendant  of  this  earliest 
church-building  was  found  until  recently  at  the  cornier  of  21st  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  is  now  on  the  corner  of  38th  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue,  still  called  the  South  Reformed  Church.  In  1803  and  180.1 
Dutch  Reformed  Churches  were  established  in  Greenwich  and  Bloom- 
ingdale  villages  respectively;  the  one  i.n  Harlem  has  been  noticed  as 
founded  in  1000.  Other  evidences  of  the  upward  (at  least  northward) 
trend  of  churches  are  the  removal  of  the  Cedar  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  to  Murray  Street,  which  later  went  to  14th  Street,  near  0th 
Avenue,  and  very  recently  to  the  vicinity  of  Central  Park.  The  Hu- 
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Church  went  in  1831  from  Fine  to  Franklin  and  Church 
.'■n-ws.  and  is  at  present  L'Eglise  du  Saint  Esprit  in  22d  Street,  half- 
,»;iv  between  otli  and  Otli  avenues,  crowded  with  stores  on  ail  sides. 
-m.  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church  rinds  itself  at  12th  Street  and  5th 
\ venue.  The  Frick  Presbyterian  vanished  from  Beekman  and  Park 
and  is  now  on  5th  Avenue  and  37th  Street.  The  tirst  Baptist 
« inirch  was  built  of  bluestone.  in  171)0,  in  Gold  Street,  near  Fulton; 
nvc  years  later  a second  stone  church  was  built  on  Oliver  Street,  and 
a third  in  Bose  Street,  in  1799. 

The  ravages  done  to  Trinity  in  1770  by  the  great  fire  were  of  such 
a serious  nature  that  it  needed  to  be  entirely  rebuilt.  This  work,  be- 
-uu  in  1788,  was  not  completed  till  1790,  when,  on  March  25,  the  new 
building  was  consecrated,  standing  until  the  present  splendid  edifice 
was  reared  in  its  place  a half-century  later.  A pew  was  set  apart  in 
i;  for  the  President,  who  then  resided  in  the  Macomb  house  nearby, 
and  had  before  that  worshiped  in  St.  Paul’s,  where  his  pew  is  still  pre- 
served. On  the  site  of  the  ruined  Lutheran  Church,  corner  of  Hec- 
tor Street,  Grace  Episco- 
pal Church  was  built  be- 
fore 1808,  having  since 
emigrated  northward  to 
the  corner  of  10th  Street, 
at  the  turn  in  Broadway, 
which  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  standing  at  the 
head  of  that  great  thor- 
oughfare.  But  of  special 
interest  is  the  enterprise 
undertaken  by  Trinity 
Forporation  in  1807.  Its 
property  extended  west- 
ward of  Broadway  far  up 
toward  Greenwich.  At  a 
distant  part  of  its  land  it 
built  the  St.  John's 
< 'lunch  on  Varick  Street, 
which  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion with  St.  Paul's  of 
being  still  where,  and  in  the  shape  in  which,  it  was  put  up.  Its  cost 
was  8200,000.  It  seemed  a sinful  extravagance  to  erect  so  costly  a 
building  out  among  the  swamps  and  outskirts  where  nobody  would 
ever  want  to  live.  The  Lispenard  salt-meadows  were  all  around  it. 
not  yet  drained  by  the  canal  in  Canal  Street  north  of  it;  and  frogs  and 
S1*akes  held  high  and  undisturbed  revelry  in  front  of  the  structure, 
"here  afterward  was  laid  out  Sr.  John’s  Park,  and  where  now  is 
beard  the  clang  and  clamor  of  the  Hudson  Fiver  Railroad  freight 
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depot.  One  more  down-town  Episcopal  Clmrcli,  not  now  to  be  found, 
and  also  not  under  Trinity's  care,  was  Christ  Church  iu  Ann  Street, 
with  a substantial  stone  building'  erected  iu  1704.  St.  Mark's,  on 
Stuyvesant  Street,  generally  known  as  St.  Marlc's-in-the-Bowery,  be- 
cause within  the  limits  of  the  old  Director's  farm  or  “ bouwery,"  was 
built  in  1795. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Evacuation  in  1783  that  the  Catholics  be- 
gan to  enjoy  the  unmolested  exercise  of  their  religion.  In  1784  there 
were  eighteen  communicants  served  by  Father  Farmer.  Under  tins 
assumed  name,  and  in  disguise,  the  Jesuit  Father  Steiumeyer  had  ven- 
tured to  enter  Yew  York  before  the  Devolution,  and  ministered  to  a 
little  congregation  worshiping  in  the  house  of  a German  co-religion- 
ist in  Wall  street.  Father  Farmer  left  after  the  tire  of  177(1.  and 
now  on  his  return  his  dock  held  services  in  a carpenter-shop  on  Bar- 
clay Street.  Feeling  emboldened  by  their  growth  in  numbers  as  the 
city  grew,  and  by  the  countenance  lent  by  the  presence  in  the  city  of 
the  legations  of  Spain,  France,  and  other  Catholic  powers,  this  small 
congregation  purchased  lots  on  the  corner  of  Barclay  and  Church 
streets,  and  the  cornerstone  of  a church  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  October  5.  1785.  It  was  dedicated  on  November  4. 
17SG,  and  is  the  St.  Peter's  Church  which  we  may  still  see  on  the  same 
spot.  New  York  City  was  made  the  see  of  a Catholic  diocese  in  1808. 
There  was  still  some  violence  of  prejudice  against  Catholics  in  the 
hearts  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  a mob  of  “ Highbinders  ” attempt- 
ed to  do  injury  to  St.  Peter's  and  the  Irish  settlement  in  City  Hall 
Place  (then  Augustin  Street),  in  180(3.  A second  church  for  Catho- 
lics was  thought  necessary  in  1S09,  and  on  June  S the  cornerstone  of 
St.  Patrick’s  was  laid  on  the  corner  of  Mott  and  Mulberry  streets,  but 
it  was  not  consecrated  till  1815.  In  1827  Christ  Church  in  Ann  Street 
was  purchased,  and  rededicated  as  a Catholic  Church.  About  this 
time  a moderate  estimate  by  one  of  their  own  bishops  put  the  Catho- 
lic population  of  New  York  at  about  twenty-live  thousand.  Their 
great  number  was  mainly  composed  of  persons  Avho  had  emigrated 
from  Ireland.  But  there  were  enough  of  German  extraction  to  re- 
quire services  in  the  German  language,  though  the  prevailing  tongue 
was  the  English,  thus  keeping  the  church  as  a whole  more  in  touch 
with  the  Americanizing  influences  around  it. 

New  York  takes  a just  pride  in  her  public  school  system.  The 
history  of  education,  as  we  have  seen  all  along,  is  very  nearly  coter- 
minous with  the  history  of  the  city’s  settlement  itself.  It  began  iu 
1633.  Iu  1748  two  school  buildings  were  put  up,  one  in  Hector  Street 
by  Trinity  Church,  one  in  Garden  Street  (Exchange  Place)  by  the 
Dutch  Reformed  people.  And  thus  from  the  beginning  it  was  church 
and  school  that  went  hand  in  hand,  but  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  the  church.  A few  pupils  in  the  Dutch  school,  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  Episcopalian,  received  an  education  free  of  expense,  but 
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. tillicers  of  tlie  church  paid  the  price  for  their  tuition  to  the  teacli- 
Since,  therefore,  secular  education  was  compelled  to  be  so 
- ],,si-lv  dependent  upon  religious  afiiliation,  the  children  of  the  outly- 
U1,r  ••  masses  " — churchless  even  then,  as  it  seems — grew  up  without 
, advantages  of  schooling.  As  the  historian  of  the  Public  School 
S«-ietv  remarks:  “ By  that  social  gravitation  which  seems  to  have  al- 
wa\s  been  inseparable  from  compacted  communities,  the  metropolis 
was  not  exempt  from  The  characteristic  feature  of  a substratum  of 
wretched,  ignorant,  and  friendless  children,  who,  even  though  they 
had  parents,  grew  up  in  a condition  of  moral  and  religious  orphan- 
alike  fatal  to  their  temporal  and  spiritual  advancement  and  ele- 
vation.” To  counteract  this  fearful  tendency  the  best  citizens  of  the 
t„wn  felt  they  must  bestir  themselves.  The  initiatory  step  had  been 
taken  by  a number  of  Quaker  ladies  of  means,  who,  by  their  own  con- 
tributions. had  organized  a school  for  girls,  who  received  tuition  in 
t he  common  branches,  entirely  without  cost  to  the  parents.  Early  in 
the  year  1S05  two  gentlemen — -their  names  deserve  mention  and  re- 
membrance— Thomas  Eddy  and  John  Murray,  issued  a call  for  a meet- 
ing at  Mr.  Murray's  house  iu  Pearl  Street,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
providing  means  for  the  education  of  neglected  children.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  for  February  19.  1805,  and  on  that  date  twelve  gentle- 
men responded.  Some  of  the  names  have  already  become  familiar  to 
us  in  the  course  of  this  history;  they  were:  Samuel  Osgood,  Brock- 
Imlst  Livingston,  Samuel  Miller,  Joseph  Constant,  Thomas  Pearsall, 
Thomas  Franklin,  Matthew  Clarkson,  Leonard  Bleecker,  Samuel  Rus- 
soll,  and  William  Edgar.  At  a second  meeting,  less  than  a week  later, 
a report  was  adopted  recommending  application  to  the  Legislature 
for  an  act  incorporating  an  educational  society.  A memorial  having 
been  drawn  up,  it  was  signed  by  one  hundred  prominent  citizens,  and 
sent  to  the  Legislature  on  February  25.  On  April  9 it  passed  the 
hill  desired,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Society  instituted 
in  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  Establishment  of  a Free  School  for 
the  Education  of  Poor  Children  who  do  not  belong  to,  or  are  not  pro- 
vided  for  by,  any  religious  Society."  Thirty-seven  incorporating 
members  were  mentioned  in  the  bill,  the  name  of  Mayor  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton being  first.  De  Witt  Clinton  and  the  twelve  gentlemen  present 
at  the  original  meeting  at  Mr.  Murray’s  house  were  constituted  the 
trustees.  Of  this  board  the  Mayor  was  chosen  President;  John  Mur- 
ray. Vice-President;  Leonard  Bleecker,  Treasurer;  and  Benjamin  D. 
IVrkins.  Secretary.  It  will  be  noticed  that  even  yet  the  whole  move- 
ment was  a benevolent  one.  the  schools  to  be  established  being  really 
“ charity  schools,”  or  for  poor  children  only.  Lienee  tlie  appeal  was  to 
private  generosity.  It  took  a year  to  collect  sufficient  funds  even  to 
make  a beginning.  Clinton  again  led  the  list  of  subscribers  (still  pre- 
served) with  a donation  of  8200.  A teacher  was  engaged  and  apart- 
ments rented.  William  Smith  being  the  pioneer  instructor,  and  the 
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place  a house  in  Madison  (then  Bancker)  Street.  On  May  19,  1806. 
exercises  were  begun;  few  children  were  present;  after  a few  days 
there  were  forty-two.  Then  the  numbers  grew  so  rapidly  that  bettor 
accommodations  became  necessary.  In  April,  1800,  Colonel  Henry 
Rutgers  (after  whom  Rutgers  College  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is 
named,  by  reason  of  his  munificence  to  that  institution)  had  given  a 
lot  for  a building  in  Henry  Street,  and  soon  gave  the  adjoining  lor 
also.  But  funds  were  scarce.  A second  appeal  to  the  Legislature  re- 
sulted in  the  setting  apart  of  a portion  of  the  excise  for  the  use  of  the 
Society.  The  city  corporation  presented  a building  on  Chambers 
Street  adjoining  the  Almshouse,  besides  $500  to  put  it  into  a state  of 
repair,  thus  furnishing  the  means  to  construct  rooms  for  classes  and 
also  living  apartments  for  the  teacher,  and  here  Mr.  Smith  began  his 
instructions  on  April  2S,  1S07.  In  1808  the  charter  was  altered  and  tin* 
Society’s  title  changed  to  that  of  the  “ Free  School  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York.”  In  1809  the  school  next  to  the  Almshouse  became  too 
small,  and  now  was  erected  the  first  real  school  building  on  a large 
-lot  in  Chatham  Street  given  by  the  city.  On  December  11  it  was  dedi- 
cated. This  was  tlie  old  school  No.  1.  It 
was  was  not  long  before  No.  2 was  erected. 
Thirteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  raised 
by  the  citizens  to  meet  Colonel  Rutgers's 
condition  that  a school  be  erected  on  tin- 
two  lots  in  Ilenry  Street  before  June,  1811. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  November. 
1810.  by  the  Colonel  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a large  audience.  In  1811  Trinity  Church 
gave  two  lots  on  the  corner  of  Hudson  and 
drove  streets,  whereupon  the  third  school 
was  elected,  and  where  to-day  still  stands 
one  of  the  ward  schools  of  the  city.  In  1825 
the  name  of  the  society  was  changed  again, 
becoming  now  the  “ Public  School  Society.” 
thus  eliminating  more  and  more  the  idea  of 
“ charity,”  and  approaching  the  principle 
that  education  is  a right  which  can  be 
claimed  from  the  State  by  every  citizen. 
After  a while  the  special,  even  yet  some- 
what benevolent  and  certainly  private  association,  was  merged  into 
the  educational  system  of  the  State  on  the  broader  lines.  In  1828 
there  were  six  schools  in  active  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  suffered  a hard  blow  from  the  premoni- 
tions of  the  War  of  1812.  as  already  intimated.  In  the  years  1805. 
1806,  and  1807  the  exports  booked  at  this  harbor  were  of  the  value  of 
$23,869,250  per  year  on  the  average.  From  this  there  was  a great 
falling  off  during  the  years  1809.  1810,  and  1811,  the  three  immedi- 
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itl.|v  preceding  the  declaration  of  war,  when  the  embargo  act  had 
. put  into  force.  Then  the  average  exports  amounted  to  only  $14,- 
H :u.(i35.  In  the  year  1825,  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
v Hue  of  imports  reached  the  figure  $50,024,073,  and  the  exports  had 
n„,.n  to  an  average  of  $20,000,000  during  the  three  years  1825,  1820, 
uid  1827.  But  as  a penalty  for  too  great  confidence  in  prosperity  the 
pa ii ic  of  1819  was  followed  by  another  in  1820.  The  banks  of  the  city 
i, ad  nobly  borne  the  strain  of  war  and  the  crippling  of  business  by  the 
. nibargo.  The  capital  in  their  charge  in  1815  amounted  to  $13,515,- 
m h i.  In  the  matter  of  chartering  banks  politics  still  kept  meddling. 
\\  hen  the  Legislature,  in  1812,  was  about  to  pass  an  act  chartering 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  which  would  possibly  benefit  or  be  con- 
ducted by  persons  of  an  opposite  party  to  that  of  Governor  Tomp- 
kins, the  latter  took  the  extreme  measure  of  proroguing  the  body, 
< a using  intense  excitement.  On  reconvening  after  sixty  days  the 
charter  for  the  bank  was  promptly  passed.  “ For  this  result,”  ob- 
serves Mr.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  “ De  Witt  Clinton  was  in  large  degree 
responsible,  for  he  was  to  have  and  did  get  the  support  of  the  bank 
ring  in  his  candidacy  then  pending  for  President.  These  graspings 
for  bank  charters  as  political  prizes,  or  as  conditions  of  bargains  in 
politics,  continued  until  the  free  banking  law  was  enacted,  allowing 
equal  privileges  to  all  under  statutory  regulations.”  In  1819  the  first 
savings  bank  was  instituted.  Its  title  was  the  “ Bank  of  Savings  of 
the  City  of  New  York.”  For  many  years  it  was  located  in  Bleeeker 
Street,  east  of  Broadway,  and  within  a year  or  two  has  moved  into  its 
present  beautiful  marble  home  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-second  Street — a happy  contrast  in  its  elegant  proportions 
to  the  unsightly  monsters  called  “ sky-scrapers  ” which  offend  the  eye 
by  their  excesses  in  height  and  disproportion  in  other  dimensions.  Of 
the  fifty  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  imports  brought  to  New  York  in 
1825,  forty-eight  millions  were  carried  in  American  vessels,  a matter 
that  is  worth  pondering  in  these  days.  American  shipping  was  an 
industry  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  when  it  was  put  on  the  list 
<>f  “ infants  ” it  seems  to  have  grieved  and  died.  Shipyards  abounded 
then  along  the  East  River  shore,  of  which  the  largest  and  most  fa- 
mous were  that  of  the  Brown  Brothers  (Adam  and  Noah),  at  the  foot 
of  East  Houston  Street;  that  of  Christian  Bergh,  near  Gouverneur’s 
Slip;  and  that  of  Henry  Eckford,  near  Bergh's.  In  1817  regular  packet 
lines  were  established  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  “ Black 
Ball  Line”  consisted  of  four  ships  of  about  five  hundred  tons,  which 
sailed  regularly  on  the  first  of  every  mouth,  but  business  was  so  good 
that  after  six  months  four  more  packets  were  added  tc  the  fleet,  and 
the  vessels  left  for  Liverpool  twice  a month,  on  the  1st  and  on  the 
Kith.  The  “ Red  Star  Line  ” of  packets,  also  four  in  number,  made  the 
24th  of  each  month  their  sailing  day.  Messrs.  Fish,  Grinnell  & Co. 
t've  want  to  note  that  second  name)  established  the  “ Swallow  Tail 
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Line  " again  with  four  ships,  sailing  on  the  8th  of  every  month.  Thus 
citizens  of  wealth  and  leisure  had  a chance  of  going  upon  the  grand 
tour  of  Europe  every  week  in  the  month. 

We  have  been  made  aware  by  more  than  one  circumstance  in  tin- 
city's  life  that  De  Witt  Clinton  was  Mayor  at  various  times.  It  was 
an  office  of  such  importance  in  those  days  that  in  1803  Clinton  re- 
signed as  United  States  Senator  in  order  to  accept  it.  Yet  Mayor 
John  Ferguson  did  the  reverse.  A Federalist  victory  in  1815  calling 
for  the  removal  of  Clinton,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office,  but  he  held 
the  position  of  naval  officer  of  the  customs.  Edward  Livingston  in 
1803  had  been  Mayor  and  United  States  District  Attorney  at  the  same 
time.  But  now  it  was  decided  by  the  courts  that  the  Mayor  could  nut 
hold  a federal  office  at  the  same  time,  and  Ferguson,  after  presiding 
over  the  affairs  of  the  city  from  March  to  June,  resigned  the  chair  and 
clung  to  his  customs  duties.  Jacob  Radcliffe,  who  had  succeeded  Ma- 
rinus  Willett  in  1808.  now  received  the  appointment,  and  held  it  for 
three  years.  An  interesting  personage  then  (1818)  came  forward,  the 
-grandson  of  the  old  Lieutenant-Governor  and  stanch  unbending 
Tory,  Cadwallader  Colden.  He  was  the  son  of  David  Colden. 
and  his  name  combined  those  of  the  two  forefathers.  Cadwalla- 
der D.  Colden  must  have  inherited  some  of  the  scientific  tastes 
of  his  forbear,  for  at  the  Canal  Celebration  he  offered  a treatise 
for  preservation  among  the  archives  of  the  occasion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  canals  and  inland  navigation  in  general.  In  1821  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Stephen  Allen,  a self-made  man  beginning  life  as  a 
sailmaker.  and  later  acquiring  great  wealth  in  mercantile  and  finan- 
cial undertakings  by  the  sheer  force  of  a remarkable  intellect.  He 
became  State  Senator  later,  and  served  with  distinction  as  a member 
of  the  Court  of  Errors,  where  he  dealt  in  a masterly  way  with  tin- 
most  subtle  questions  of  law.  although  quite  without  legal  training. 
During  his  term,  in  1822.  there  occurred  a considerable  modification 
of  the  City  Charter.  Only  one  strictly  appointive  office  now  remained, 
that  of  the  Recorder;  the  Sheriff  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil were  made  elective  by  the  citizens,  while  the  Mayor  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  Council.  This  change  of  method  was  the  result  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Council  of  Appointment  by  the  State  Constitution  of 
1822,  which  gave  part  of  its  functions  to  the  Governor  and  Senate. 
Mayor  William  Baubling  was  the  first  to  be  appointed  under  the  new 
rule.  lie  was  a nephew  of  one  of  those  “ incorruptible  patriots  ” who 
declined  Andre's  bribe  when  they  arrested  him  with  Arnold's  papers 
on  his  person.  lie  was  born  at  Tarrytown,  the  scene  of  John  Paul- 
ding’s exploit,  came  to  New  York  in  1795,  and  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1825  Philip  Hone,  the  celebrated  and  wealthy  auctioneer, 
became  Mayor,  holding  the  place  for  one  year,  when  Paulding  was 
re-appointed,  and  held  it  again  for  two  years.  Among  the  fortunate 
happenings  in  De  Witt  ( Minton’s  lift1  must  be  reckoned  that  during  his 
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, umbeiicy  of  the  Mayor's  office  occurred  the  completion  of  our  pres- 
,.(l  riiv  Hall.  It  is  a well-founded  boast  that  I here  is  no  finer  public 
,,!im  <•  in  the  United  States,  for  the  grace  of  its  outline,  and  for  adapt- 
,,ln«  >s  to  its  uses.  A premium  had  been  offered  for  the  best  plan, 
uhi<  h was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Macomb  and  Mangin.  The  front  and 
are  of  Stoekbridge  marble,  the  rear  until  recently  showed  a red 
. Hidstone  surface,  but  it  has  been  veined  and  whitened  to  look  like 
in;t  i hie.  It  cost  8500.000.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  characterless 
monstrosities  which  men  are  putting  up  in  these  days  for  newspaper 
.-r  business  purposes,  and  which  invade  the  sky  with  fine  disregard  for 
architectural  principles  or  proportions,  completely  destroy  the  pleas- 
ing and  noble  effect  of  this  building.  An  event  in  municipal  affairs 
was  the  first  introduction  of  gas  for  use  in  streets  and  houses  in  the 


year  1825.  The  company  furnishing  it  had  been  incorporated  two 
years  before,  but  not  till  May  of  1825  did  they  begin  to  lay  the  pipes. 
A line  of  lamps  was  placed  <>n  both  sides  of  Broadway,  from  Canal 
Street  to  the  Battery.  The  first  company  chartered  was  the  Xew 
'imk  Gaslight  Company,  and  its  field  was  assigned  to  it  south  of 
* :,,|i>l  Street.  In  1830  the  Manhattan  Gas  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated. and  took  care  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  city.  No.  7 Cherry  Street, 
the  home  of  Mr.  Samuel  Leggett,  President  of  the  Xew  York  Gaslight 
Company,  was  the  first  private  residence  to  be  lighted  with  the  new 
illuminator. 

In  1809  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  was  celebrated  by  the  Historical  Society.  They  had  no  hall 
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of  their  own  as  yet,  but  occupied  rooms  in  the  Government  House  on 
the  site  of  the  old  fort,  which  was  now  the  Custom  House.  The  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  Court  Boom  of  the  City  Hall  on  Wall  Street,  on 
September  4.  Governor  Tompkins,  Mayor  Clinton,  the  City  Corpora- 
tion, and  a number  of  other  distinguished  guests  being  present.  An 
address  was  delivered,  able,  and  interesting.  The  company  next  re- 
paired to  the  City  Hotel  on  Broadway,  where  a banquet  was  spread, 
the  dishes  being  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  American,  of  an  ancient 
and  homely  kind,  including  succotash  and  some  other  Indian  delica- 
cies. A great  number  of  toasts  were  given,  Yerrazano  being  remem 
bered,  but  not  Gomez.  Another  omission  was  Peter  Minuit,  which 
was  emphasized  by  the  erroneous  sentiment:  “ Walter  van  Twiller. 
the  first  Governor  of  New  Netherlands  Engineer  Simeon  De  Witt 
gave  a toast  worth  keeping  in  mind  by  a generation  soon  to  take 
their  place  in  the  world's  activities:  “ May  our  successors  a century 
hence  celebrate  the  same  event  which  we  this  day  commemorate.” 

It  is  certainly  a coincidence  that  the  year  1809,  two  hundred  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  our  city,  should  have  been  signalized 
by  the  publication  of  Washington  Irving’s  immortal  burlesque  his- 
tory of  that  city,  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the  worthy  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker. It  was  this  book,  while  setting  all  the  world  a-laughing, 
which  turned  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  the  origins  of  their  own 
town,  of  which  they  were  almost  totally  ignorant.  Irving  was  aston- 
ished to  discover  how  few  even  knew  that  New  York  had  ever  been 
called  New  Amsterdam.  The  book  was  published  in  November.  s<> 
that  the  Historical  Society’s  celebration  cannot  have  been  the  result 
of  the  interest  awakened  by  its  perusal.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  both  they,  by  their  toasts,  and  the  author,  by  his  annals,  dis- 
cover no  acquaintance  with  any  Director  of  New  Netherland  before 
van  Twiller.  This  was  because  their  only  source  of  information  then 
was  William  Smith’s  history.  The  burlesque  was  not  altogether  rel- 
ished, especially  not  by  descendants  of  the  Dutch,  who  at  that  time 
occupied  high  social  position.  But  pretty  soon  the  royal  fun  of  the 
book  triumphed  over  everything  else.  Long  afterward  Irving  wrote 
about  the  work:  “ If  it  has  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  our 
early  provincial  history,  it  has  at  least  turned  attention  to  that  his- 
tory and  provoked  research.”  It  is  perfectly  true  that  from  that  day 
to  this,  as  a result  of  the  amusement  or  the  indignation  which  the 
book  has  awakened  in  different  minds,  i(  the  forgotten  archives  of  the 
province  have  been  rummaged,  and  the  facts  and  personages  of  the 
olden  time  rescued  from  the  dust  of  oblivion."  But  what  is  especially 
significant  is  the  effect  the  book  has  had  upon  nomenclature  in  the 
city.  In  fact  the  name  of  its  supposed  author  has  been  appropriated 
as  a convenient  soubriquet.  Even  as  the  United  States  has  its  Uncle 
Jonathan,  so  New  York  City  has  its  Father  Knickerbocker  to  typify 
it,  and  in  raillery  or  caricature  to  picture  forth  the  image  of 
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j!  <•  eitv.  We  may  be  inclined  to  scold  at  limc-s,  and  with  James  Rus- 
^ U Lowell  or  James  Graham  deplore  that  forefathers  of  such  excel- 
ji  Ut  praius  and  world-famous  achievements  should  have  been  so  sadly 
rubbed  of  their  good  name,  being  held  up  to  ridicule  as  misshapen  in 
:„h|v.  and  hopelessly  stupid;  yet  do  we  agree  with  Irving's  own  con- 
rlusion  when  he  says:  “ When  1 tind,  after  a lapse  of  nearly  forty 
*.-;irs,  this  haphazard  production  of  my  youth  still  cherished  among 
tln-m,  when  I tind  its  very  name  a * household  word,’  and  used  to  give 
tin-  home  stamp  to  everything  recommended  for  popular  acceptation, 
Hiirh  as  Knickerbocker  societies.  Knickerbocker  insurance  companies, 
Kniekerbocker  steamboats,  Knickerbocker  omnibuses,  Knicker- 
bocker bread,  and  Knickerbocker  ice,  and  when  I find  New  Yorkers 
.J  Dutch  descent  priding  themselves  upon  being  ‘genuine  Knicker- 
bockers.’ I please  myself  with  the  persuasion  that  I have  struck  the 
right  chord  . . . that  I have  opened  a vein  of  pleasant  associa- 

tions and  quaint  characteristics  peculiar  to  my  native  place,  and 
which  its  inhabitants  will  not  willingly  suffer  to  pass  away.” 

The  year  1809  was  again  made  memorable  by  the  death  in  this  city 
of  the  famous  or  notorious  Thomas  Paine,  as  people  may  choose  to 
cull  him.  He  had  been  a sincere  friend  of  America,  and  his  “ Rights 
of  Man  ” had  roused  the  world  to  a sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  matter  of  government,  ne  had  been  rescued  from  the 
tickle  guillotine,  which  decapitated  friends  and  foes  of  human  liberty 
as  the  whim  took  it,  by  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  United  States, 
through  Gouverneur  Morris,  then  its  representative  in  Paris.  About 
the  year  1S01  he  came  to  this  country,  while  his  friend  and  admirer 
land  perhaps  disciple),  Jefferson,  was  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Grant  Thorburn,  the  seedsman,  called  upon  him  at  the  City  Hotel 
soon  after  his  arrival,  to  satisfy  a curiosity  he  had  to  see  the  much- 
talked-of  man,  and  in  spite  of  his  horror  of  atheism,  was  led  in  a mo- 
ment of  human  sympathy  to  grasp  his  proffered  hand.  But  the 
worthy  Grant  was  precentor  and  clerk  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Cedar  Street,  where  no  profane  artificial  musical  instru- 
ment was  permitted  to  assist  the  congregation  in  singing  the  Psalms 
of  David.  For  this  act  of  friendliness  toward  an  infidel  he  was  sus- 
pended from  office  for  three  months.  When  Paine’s  health  began  to 
fail  he  was  taken  out  into  the  country  in  Greenwich  Village,  and  lived 
in  a house  midway  between  Grove  and  Barrow  in  Bleecker  Street, 
until  May  29.  1S09.  He  was  then  removed  for  greater  privacy  or  com- 
fort (the  other  was  a boarding-house)  to  a house  in  Grove  Street,  half- 
way between  Bleecker  (then  Herring)  Street  and  Fourth,  about  where 
No.  r>9  would  now  be.  Here  he  died  on  June  S,  1S09. 

Some  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  succession  of  severe 
winters  in  1817-18  and  1820-21.  In  the  former  winter  persons  crossed 
over  from  Flushing  to  Riker’s  Island  with  a horse  and  sleigh.  In  the 
latter  the  Long  Island  Sound  was  crossed  from  Sand’s  Point  to  the 
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opposite  shore,  eight  miles  distant.  The  Bay  and  both  rivers  were 
solid  surfaces  of  ice,  upon  which  people  disported  on  skates  and  with 
horses  and  sleighs  as  if  they  were  on  terra  firnia.  Tents  were  put  up 
for  serving  refreshments,  roasted  clams,  oysters,  hot  milk,  or  stronger 
liquors.  An  attempt  was  made  to  roast  a whole  ox,  but  the  tires  were 
too  much  even  for  the  thickness  of  the  ice  that  then  prevailed.  A sad 
feature  of  these  hard  winters  was  the  suffering  among  the  poor;  fuel 
and  provisions  rose  to  very  high  figures  for  that  time.  Best  beef  at 
12  1-2  cents,  veal  at  10  cents  per  pound,  potatoes,  50  cents  per  barrel, 
would  not  be  deemed  oppressive  to-day,  but  it  was  too  much  for  the 
incomes  or  wages  of  those  times,  and  the  benevolent  needed  to  exert 
themselves  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  indigent. 

In  the  way  of  theatrical  entertainments  the  city  had  been  getting 
upon  a higher  level  with  its  increasing  wealth.  On  January  20,  1798. 
the  Park  Theater  had  been  opened.  It  was  erected  on  Park  Bow. 
between  Ann  and  Beelcman  streets,  which  was  somewhat  out  of  the 
-way,  but  no  more  so  than  St.  Paul's  and  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
churches  in  its  vicinity.  The  prejudice  against  the  theater  was  grad- 
ually lessening.  It  had  been  made  a complaint  against  Washington 
that  he  had  too  frequently  attended  the  old  playhouse  in  John  Street. 
The  Park  Theater  began  to  present  to  Xew  York  audiences  such 
names  as  those  of  Kean  and  Booth,  and  Wallack  and  Matthews.  If 
we  examine  the  list  of  plays  that  were  here  given  at  successive  sea- 
sons, it  is  interesting  to  note  how  frequently  recur  Sheridan's  plays 
(“  School  for  Scandal,”  “ The  Bivals  ”),  and  Goldsmith’s  “ She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,”  while  Shakespeare’s  dramas  are  comparatively  rare. 
On  May  25.  1820,  the  Park  Theater  was  completely  destroyed  by  tire. 
But  it  had  a neighbor  living  within  sight  of  it,  on  the  corner  of  Vesey 
Street  and  Broadway,  where  the  Astor  House  now  stands,  who  had 
an  intense  love  of  the  drama,  so  that  he  was  known  as  “ Theater 
Jack,”  and  he  had  a very  long  purse.  This  was  John  Jacob  Astor. 
He  and  a Mr.  Beekman  furnished  the  necessary  funds  for  rebuilding, 
and  it  was  soon  ready  again  for  business,  but  the  yellow  fever  put  it 
out  of  people’s  hearts  to  be  amused,  and  the  plays  languished  for  a 
while.  In  1825  the  patrons  were  first  treated  to  Italian  Opera,  when 
Signorina  Garcia,  later  better  known  as  Madame  Malibran,  sang  in 
“ II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia.”  She  was  then  but  seventeen  years  old. 

Meantime  emigration,  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  by  people  of 
all  classes,  the  growing  obliteration  of  class  distinctions  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage,  and  the  lifting  to  high  positions  by  votes  of 
the  populace  those  who  had  never  dared  aspire  to  walk  on  planes  so 
elevated,  were  having  their  effects  upon  the  social  conditions  of  the 
city.  As  Mr.  Theodore  Boosevelt  justly  observes:  “ With  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  beginning  of  immigration  on  a vast  scale,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a more  radically  democratic  State  Constitution,  the  history  of 
old  Xew  York  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end.  and  that  of  the 
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modern  city,  with  its  totally  different  conditions,  to  have  begun.”  It 
was  a period  of  transition.  Old  New  York  was  gone,  the  later  New 
York  had  not  yet  come,  for,  as  he  remarks  again:  “ There  was  still  no 
widespread  and  grinding  poverty,  and  there  were  no  colossal  fortunes. 
The  conditions  of  civic  or  municipal  life  then  were  in  no  way  akin  to 
what  they  are  now,  and  none  of  the  tremendous  problems  with  which 
we  must  now  grapple  had  at  that  time  arisen.”  For  one  thing,  the 
population  was  not  yet  so  enormous,  nor  yet  so  heterogeneous.  In 
1810  New  York  had  nearly  reached  the  100,000  mark;  in  1S20  the  pop- 
ulation was  123,700;  in  1825,  166,080.  She  had  passed  the  other  great 
cities  beyond  all  catching  up.  In  1820  Boston  numbered  23,000,  and 
Baltimore  63,000.  Philadelphia  in  1810  was  about  equal  to  New 
York;  in  1820  it  had  only  108,000. 


. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


BECOMING  THE  COMMERCIAL  CAPITAL. 

X 1825  New  York  was  already  tlie  leading  city  in  population 
of  that  Union  of  which  it  had  once  been  the  civil  capital. 
It  was  approaching  more  and  more  the  character  of  the  city 
after  which  it  was  originally  named,  and  the  impress  of 
w hose  genius  was  early  stamped  upon  it.  Amsterdam  had  never 
been  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  Republic  as  a seat  of  its  government. 
Kvrn  the  Provincial  Legislature  had  made  The  Hague  its  capital,  as  it 
was  also  the  capital  of  the  States-General  or  Congress  of  all  the 
United  Netherlands.  But  from  very  early  times  Amsterdam  had  been 
tl.e  metropolis  of  Holland,  the  queen  of  its  commerce,  and  it  is  so  at 
t liis  day.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  while  New  Y'ork  had 
now  assumed  the  precise  character  of  Amsterdam,  it  also  approached 
it  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  In  1827  our  city  passed  the  two 
hundred  thousand  mark,  and  that  was  about  the  imputation  0f  the 
Dutch  metropolis  then.  Its  utmost  number  now  is  not  more  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  a figure  that  was  reached  by  her  for- 
mer namesake  about  the  year  1845. 

Taking  our  stand  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at  the  end  of 
which  New  York  will  rank  as  the  second  city  in  the  world  for  size  and 
population,  it  is  instructive  to  make  a comparison  between  it  and 
other  great  cities  of  the  world  as  exhibiting  the  rapidity  wherewith 
our  city  has  attained  its  conspicuous  position.  In  1801  there  was 
probably  as  vast  a collection  of  people  in  Pekin  as  now;  certainly  it 
must  have  had  its  millions.  But  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  impenetrable 
distance  of  China’s  past  history.  Paris  was  a city  immensely  more 
populous  than  little  New  York  with  its  sixty  thousand  souls.  But 
Paris  was  so  delectable  a city  in  the  years  355  to  301  A.D.,  that  the 
Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  loved  it  as  his  favorite  residence  above 
any  place  in  the  Roman  dominions.  Berlin,  now  with  its  million  and 
more,  was  then  an  important  place,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe. 
It  had  been  a capital  since  1103.  Amsterdam  in  the  first  year  of  this 
century  greatly  outnumbered  as  yet  its  municipal  god-daughter.  But 
it  had  had  the  chance  of  growing  to  its  then  superior  proportions  dur- 
ing nearly  six  centuries,  having  been  founded  in  1203.  Finally.  Lon- 
don. to  which  alone  New  York  is  now  second,  was  already  great  in 
1801.  It  covered  forty  square  miles  of  territory,  and  contained  a pop- 
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ulation  of  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  souls.  But  it  had  a history 
counting'  by  eighteen  centuries,  going  back  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Here  was  this  little  city  on  a mere  point  of  Manhattan  Island,  and 
still  within  eight  yea'*s  of  celebrating  the  second  centennial  of  the  dis- 
covery of  her  very  site,  yet  destined  to  outstrip  all  but  one  of  these 
ancient  municipalities  and  capitals,  and  to  come  dangerously  near 
that  one  also  before  she  and  they  would  be  another  century  old. 

The  most  notable  circumstance  in  the  city's  history  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  we  are  now  considering  is  the  stimulus  to  commer- 
cial activity  derived  from  the  opening  and  the  operation  of  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals,  and  the  facilities  for  communication  afforded 
by  steamboats.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  business  done  on  these 
canals  may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  the  tolls  collected  on 
imports  conveyed  to  New  York  by  means  of  their  waters  amounted  iu 
1826  to  $762,000,  and  in  1827  to  $859,000.  These  brought  to  the  em- 
porium at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  the  natural  and  only  outlet  to  the 
marts  of  the  world,  all  that  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  mining- 
enterprise  was  doing  in  the  States  and  Territories  bordering  on  the 
immense  inland  seas.  While  the  many  steamship  lines  plying  now 
between  towns  all  along  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Albany,  and  our  city; 
as  well  as  those  connecting  with  New  Brunswick  and  other  towns 
in  New  Jersey,  and  with  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  New 
England  States  by  means  of  the  convenient,  practically  inland 
navigation  of  the  Sound;  kept  on  pouring  the  products  of  the  soil, 
and  of  skillful  human  hands,  increasingly  into  the  markets  and 
shops  and  shipping  of  New  York.  It  was  thus  rapidly  advanc- 
ing to  its  present  unrivaled  position  as  the  queen  not  only  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Union,  but  indeed  of  that  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere.  Nature's  purpose,  manifested  in  the  wonderful  ad- 
vantages accumulated  so  lavishly  in  and  around  the  city,  was  getting 
its  fulfillment  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  that  men  had  ever  dared 
to  indulge. 

The  year  1827  should  be  remembered  and  honored  as  a “ red-letter  ” 
year  in  the  history  of  the  State,  as  it  caused  to  disappear  forever  from 
the  purlieus  of  the  city  the  blot  upon  liberty  which  had  aroused  the 
scorn  of  nations  less  free  than  we  were.  In  this  year  vanished  forever 
the  last  vestiges  of  negro  slavery.  The  abolition  of  this  evil  and  this 
scandal,  long  prepared  for  in  our  State,  came  to  its  consummation 
then.  It  is  both  curious  and  sad  to  see  how  the  friends  of  a cause 
may  sometimes  inflict  upon  it  the  greatest  harm.  It  should  not  at 
this  late  date  especially  be  forgotten  that  measures  to  check  the  evil 
of  slavery,  and  the  denunciations  of  it  as  an  evil,  came  first  from  men 
of  Virginia.  Josiah  Parker,  Theodoric  Bland,  and  James  Madison 
all  supported  a bill  in  Congress  imposing  a duty  of  ten  dollars  on 
every  slave  imported.  Parker’s  words  were  that  he  hoped  Congress 
“ would  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  to  human  nature  its  ancient 
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• ri\ ih-ges;  to  wipe  off  if  possible  the  stigma  under  which  America 
: .t bored;  to  do  away  with  the  inconsistency  in  our  principles  justly 
. harged  upon  us,  and  to  show  by  our  actions  the  purer  beneficence  of 
, j,,.  doctrine  held  out  to  the  world  in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ent e.”  It  is  the  opinion  of  so  good  an  authority  as  Moncure  D.  Con- 
u.iv  that  had  the  ten  dollars'  import  duty  on  negroes  been  adopted, 
American  history  might  have  been  less  tragical.”  But  what  defeated 
tin-  measure?  The  strenuous  opposition  of  two  very  strong  anti-slav- 
. rv  advocates  from  New  England.  One,  Iioger  Sherman,  of  Connec- 
ticut. could  not  get  himself  to  consent  “to  the  insertion  of  human 
beings  as  a subject  of  import  among  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise.” 
This  was  mere  sentimentalism,  as  it  was  already  the  fact  that  they 
were  so  regarded,  and  a heavy  duty  might  have  so  discouraged  the 
practice  as  to  have 
taken  them  eventu- 
ally out  of  that  cate- 
gory. sparing  a traffic 
continued  for  another 
half  dozen  decades, 
and  the  expenditure 
of  the  blood  and  lives 
of  a million  citizens  in 
tin-  end.  Fisher  Ames 
advanced  the  objec- 
tion of  the  modern 
Prohibitionist  w h o 
would  rather  let  a 
gigantic  evil  go  prac- 
tically unmolested, 
unrestricted,  or  un- 
punished by  an  enor- 
mous pecuniary  fine, 
than  by  a license  be  supposed  to  consider  it  a legitimate  business.  lie 
" detested  slavery  from  his  soul,  but  had  some  doubts  whether  im- 
posing a duty  on  such  importation  would  not  have  an  appearance  of 
countenancing  the  practice.”  The  duty  might  have  put  it  out  of  all 
countenance  or  existence  before  cotton  became  king.  After  that  en- 
thronement. together  with  the  apotheosis  of  the  dollar,  slaves  could 
not  be  taxed  out  of  existence  any  longer.  Only  blood  could  then  wipe 
out  t he  stain. 

It  is  pleasant  to  bring  forward  once  more  the  name  of  that  noblest 
of  New  York’s  sons,  John  Jay.  in  connection  with  the  action  of  our 
8tate  upon  this  matter.  Among  the  most  honorable  titles  by  which 
he  was  known  at  the  French  capital  was  that  of  “ ami  dcs  noirs,”  friend 
of  the  blacks.  Under  his  active  stimulus  a society  was  organized  in 
New  York  for  the  “ Manumission  of  Slaves,”  as  early  as  1785.  Jay 
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was,  of  course,  elected  president;  John  Murray,  who  led  in  the  school 
movement  in  1807>,  was  its  treasurer.  Its  tirst  quarterly  meeting  was 
held  on  May  12,  at  the  famous  Tontine  Coffee  House  in  Wall  Street. 
The  progress  the  society  made  in  disseminating  its  ideas  may  be 
judged  from  a letter  Jay  wrote  to  an  English  sympathizer  in  17ns : 
“ By  the  laws  of  this  State,”  he  said.  “ masters  may  now  liberate 
healthy  slaves  of  a proper  age  without  giving  security  that  they  shall 
not  become  a parish  charge,  and  the  exportation  as  well  as  importa- 
tion of  them  is. prohibited.  The  State  has  also  manumitted  such  as 
became  its  property  by  confiscation;  and  we  have  reason  to  expect 
that  the  maxim  that  every  man,  of  whatever  color,  is  to  be  presumed 
to  be  free,  until  the  contrary  be  shown,  will  prevail  in  our  courts  of 
justice.  Manumission  daily  becomes  more  common  among  us,  and 
the  treatment  which  slaves  in  general  meet  with  in  this  State  is  very 
little  different  from  that  of  other  servants.”  It  was  again  at  the  in- 
stance of  Jay,  when  he  was  Governor  of  the  State,  that  a bill  was 
introduced  by  a near  friend  of  his.  in  January,  1796,  calling  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  It  was  killed  in  committee,  a tie  vote  there  hav- 
ing drawn  the  chairman’s  casting  vote  against  it.  The  cause  could 
afford  to  wait,  and  its  patience,  as  well  as  perseverance,  was  rewarded 
by  success  three  years  later.  In  April,  1799,  a bill  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  State  of  New  York  passed  the  Legislature  and  was  not  slow  in 
receiving  the  signature  of  Governor  Jay.  It  provided  that  all  chil- 
dren born  after  July  1,  1799,  should  be  free,  but  they  must  serve  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  families  to  which  they  belonged  until  they 
were  twenty-eight  years  old,  if  males,  and  twenty-five,  if  females;  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  earlier  provision  was  again  emphasized  that 
no  slaves  should  be  exported  from  the  State.  This  would  have  placed 
beyond  all  legal  restraints  on  the  part  of  owners  or  employers  the 
male  children  born  in  1799  in  the  year  1827,  and  females  in  1824,  while 
those  born  in  successive  years  thereafter  might  still  have  borne  the 
species  of  mild  thraldom  which  was  wont  to  hold  apprentices.  But 
all  became  free  in  1827.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Governor  of  the  State 
in  1S17,  recommended  to  the  Legislature  that  it  empower  him  to 
make  a declaration  of  emancipation  for  the  State.  The  Legislature 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  passed  a bill  giving  the  Governor  the 
power  to  declare  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Xew  York  should  be  free 
on  and  after  July  4.  1827.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the  negro’s 
life-long  and  industrious  friend,  ex-Governor  John  Jay,  was  then  still 
living.  Tie  had  retired  from  active  politics  at  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term  as  Governor  in  1800.  Some  time  before  that  he  had 
caused  to  be  built  a comfortable  country  house  at  Bedford,  on  some 
of  the  van  Cortlandt  property  inherited  through  his  mother,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Bronx  Bivcr.  some  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Greater 
Xew  York.  17  ere,  unhappilv.  Mrs.  Jay  died  after  a residence  of  only  a 
few  months,  in  1801.  But  Jay  himself  was  spared  for  many  a year  of 
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j-su-eful  life  until  1820,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  S3.  Not  among 
tin*  least  of  the  satisfactions  which  were  permitted  to  crown  so  noble 
and  useful  a career  must  have  been  the  declaration  proclaiming  free- 
to  slaves  in  1S17.  when  he  was  already  old,  and  finally  to  survive 
till  that  happy  day  arrived,  in  1827,  when  the  glorious  Fourth  was 
o-h-brated  in  New  York  by  a deed  than  which  none  could  have  been 
more  fitting — the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  borders  of  the  State. 

There  were  a succession  of  semi-centennials  coming  on  about  this 
|M-riod.  just  as  in  our  day  the  atmosphere  has  been  kept  charged  with 
patriotic  electricity  by  centennials  of  the  same  historic  occasions. 
The  semi-centennial  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  cele- 
brated with  especial  eclat  in  182G.  Great  preparations  had  been  made 
for  it  everywhere,  and  New  York  was  festive  and  brilliant  in  patriotic 
rotors,  with  dinners  and  toasts  and  parades  galore.  The  whole  coun- 
trv  was  rejoicing  in  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  author  of 
the  Declaration,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  another  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  it.  John  Adams,  were  still  living.  New 
York  had  its  own  John  Jay  still  with  it.  who  had  been  a member  with 
Adams  of  the  Congress  of  1771;  but  Jay's  health  and  the  infirmities 
of  age  would  not  permit  him  to  be  a participator  in  any  of  the  public 
exercises.  A day  or  two  later  and  the  country  became  aware  of  a 
more  remarkable  circumstance  still.  Both  Jefferson  and  Adams  had 
died  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration.  Jefferson  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Virginia  at  fifty  minutes  past  noon,  and  Adams 
at  his  home  in  Massachusetts  late  that  same  afternoon.  Almost  his 
last  words  were  “ Jefferson  survives."  but  we  know  now  he  did  not. 
Adams  had  not  quite  attained  his  ninety-first  birthday.  Jefferson  had 
passed  his  eighty-third.  Adams  was  only  three  years  and  a half 
younger  than  Washington.  Had  the  latter  lived  till  this  auspicious 
day  he  would  have  been  ninety-three.  In  1832  the  centennial  of  his 
birthday  was  celebrated  with  special  honors  in  New  York,  the  whole 
of  the  militia  and  the  military  stationed  near  marching  in  a grand 
parade.  And  two  years  later,  in  1831,  similar  honors  were  paid  to 
Washington's  friend— the  highest  title  he  coveted,  and  cherished  be- 
yond all  insignia  of  nobility — Lafayette,  who  died  on  May  20  of  that 
year.  On  June  20,  by  order  of  the  Common  Council,  all  the  city  build- 
ings were  draped  in  mourning,  and  many  private  residences  showed  a 
•similar  respect.  A procession,  civil  and  military,  marched  from  the 
City  Hall  to  Castle  Garden,  carrying  in  state  the  urn  which  had 
served  the  same  purpose  at  the  funeral  exercises  in  honor  of  Washing- 
ton in  1790.  At  Castle  Garden  an  oration  was  delivered  on  the  life  of 
the  illustrious  dead;  after  which,  in  the  evening,  a torchlight  proces- 
sion was  organized  again  carrying  the  urn  in  its  midst. 

The  yellow  fever  had  made  its  last  visit  as  a generally  exterminat- 
ing scourge  in  1822  and  1823.  The  quarantine  arrangements  then  in- 
stituted. directed  chiefly  against  the  West  Indian  and  South  Ameri- 
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, ,,n  ports,  as  well  as  the  ports  of  States  of  our  own  Union  bordering 
■u  the  Mexican  Gulf,  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the  fearful  disease 
from  our  shores  since.  But  the  limited  experience  of  our  quarantine 
„ rviee  was  not  proof  against  a visitor  equally  insidious  and  fatal, 
coming  from  a totally  different  direction.  This  was  the  Asiatic  Cliol- 
, r.t.  which  paid  its  first  unhappy  visit  to  our  city  in  the  year  1832.  It 

still  remembered  where  it  made  its  first  appearance,  a house  in 
riierry  Street,  near  James,  and  the  fateful  date  was  June  25. 
The  next  week  the  alarm  had  become  universal,  and  the  exodus 
toward  the  often  portions  of  the  island  began  again,  as  it  had 
(hi- n ten  years  before.  A special  council  composed  of  the  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  medical  profession  was  appointed  to  deal  spe- 
cially with  the  disease,  and  to  organize  precautionary  measures.  Four 
nr  five  hospitals  were  improvised,  where  patients  could  be  treated 
with  greater  convenience  and  better  effect  than  in  their  own  homes, 
so  that  of  the  two  thousand  persons  cared  for  only  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  died.  The  scourge  lasted  from  June  25  to  September  1,  when  a 
fortunate  early  frost  destroyed  the  disease  germs  floating  in  the  air. 
The  date  July  21  is  marked  as  indicating  the  height  of  the  infliction, 
the  greatest  number  of  cases  having  been  reported,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  also  occurring  on  that  one  day.  The  total  number 
of  cases  throughout  the  whole  alarming  period  was  set  dowrn  at  5.S35, 
of  which  nearly  three  thousand  resulted  fatally.  It  did  not  seem  so 
easy  to  cope  with  this  epidemic  as  with  the  yellow  fever  at  quaran- 
tine, for  while  the  latter  had  been  successfully  barred  out,  the  Asiatic 
Cholera  defied  its  watchfulness  several  times  since  this  the  first  ap- 
pearance. Two  years  later  it  was  again  in  the  city,  although  not 
claiming  many  victims.  But  in  1819  it  came  back  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  ever,  and  in  1S55  it  repeated  its  ravages.  It  was  supposed 
to  keep  its  germs  in  reserve  within  the  city  and  to  develop  them  under 
t he  favorable  conditions  that  so  often  prevailed  in  those  days  of  primi- 
tive sanitary  provisions.  Hence  quarantine  was  at  a decided  disad- 
vantage at  its  outpost  by  the  sea. 

In  every  century  of  its  brief  existence  the  fire  fiend  has  found  occa- 
sion to  sweep  desolation  over  the  city  on  Manhattan  Island.  In  the 
document  that  affords  us  the  first  intimate  glimpse  into  the  internal 
and  everyday  affairs  of  the  colony,  describing  things  as  they  were  in 
1328.  we  already  read  of  a fire  that  had  carried  away  several  of  the 
frail  huts,  with  their  sides  of  bark  and  roofs  of  straw.  When  a better 
and  more  prosperous  condition  was  realized,  the  people  by  the  strange 
custom  of  having  wooden  chimneys  and  thatched  roofs,  invited  calam- 
ity, which  came  often  enough.  The  misery  of  war  was  enhanced  by  a 
fierce  conflagration  when  the  British  had  but  barely  taken  possession 
of  the  city  in  1773.  and  over  four  hundred  buildings  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  Two  years  later  a fire  swept  away  fifty  houses  near  the  water 
front  between  Coenties  Slip  and  Broad  Street.  In  1811  there  was  a 
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considerable  fire  which  nearly  involved  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Beekman  Street  and  Park  Row,  but  w hich  was  saved  by 
the  coolness  and  agility  of  a sailor,  who  climbed  the  tapering  steeple 
and  dashed  out  the  fire  that  had  started  with  his  hat.  But  the  most 
tremendous  calamity  of  that  kind  which  ever  visited  New  York  wa» 
what  is  still  referred  to  as  the  “ Great  Fire  of  1835.” 

At  about  the  hour  of  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  1 ><■ 
cember  16,  fire  and  smoke  were  seen  to  come  from  a five-story  lions.- 
at  28  Merchant  (now  Hanover)  Street,  the  little  thoroughfare  that 
runs  with  a slight  bend  from  Wall  Street  to  Hanover  Square.  This 


S 


was  about  opposite  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  which  occupied  tin- 
site  of  the  present  Custom  House.  It  was  au  ideal  time  for  a confla- 
gration; for  several  days  the  thermometer  had  ranged  below'  zero, 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  procure  water,  and  ou  the  night  in 
question  a fierce  gale  was  blowing.  Across  the  narrow  street  the  fire 
soon  leaped  to  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
structures  in  the  country  fell  a prey  to  the  flames.  The  corner-stone 
had  been  laid  in  1825.  and  in  1827  if  had  been  dedicated  to  its  useful 
purposes.  It  was  three  lofty  stories  in  height,  with  an  attic  and  base- 
ment. The  front  on  Wall  Street  and  that  on  Garden  Street  (called 
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i liange  Place  from  it)  was  over  a hundred  feet  long,  and  built  of 
irlde.  The  lirst  and  second  stories  were  modeled  after  the  tem- 
of  Minerva  in  Ionia,  and  were  of  the  Ionic  order.  A portico  in  the 
' .rin  of  an  elliptical  recess  gave  entrance  to  the  building  on  the  Wall 
front,  a row  of  four  columns  thirty  feet  high  and  three  feet  in 
iMiaeter.  each  composed  of  a single  block  of  marble,  adorning  the 
'r,,nt  of  the  portico.  On  the  roof  rose  a cupola  sixty  feet  high,  sup- 
j-.ried  within  by  columns,  making  a rotunda  in  the  center.  This  was 
•lie  Exchange  floor,  the  room  measuring  seventy-five  feet  in  length, 
(if tv  feet  in  width,  and  forty-two  in  height.  The  Yew  York  merchants 
in  appropriate  remembrance  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  commerce 
.,f  his  country  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  had  erected  in  the  center  of 
ihe  rotunda  a colossal  marble  statue  of  the  statesman,  sculptured  by 
!h»*  artist  Ball  Hughes.  It  towered  to  a height  of  fifteen  feet  from 
tlie  lloor  of  the  room,  pedestal  and  all. 

The  vast  crowds  summoned  by  the  alarm  of  fire  stood  by  in  mute 
helplessness  as  this  magnificent  palace,  reared  as  a fane  of  indus- 
try. the  pride  of  the  whole  city,  crumbled  to  pieces  before  their  eyes. 
The  interior  was  soon  revealed,  and  the  noble  marble  features  of 
Hamilton  seen  to  rise  above  a sea  of  flames  around  it,  but  ere  long  the 
tierce  heat  swallowed  it  up  in  the  universal  destruction.  Almost  ad- 
joining the  Merchants’  Exchange  in  Garden  Street,  or  Exchange 
Place,  stood  the  old  South  Reformed-  Church.  Into  its  front  had  been 
Built  the  old  stone  saved  from  the  church  in  the  fort  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  the  time  of  the  Xegro  Plot  in  1741,  recording  that 
Director  William  Kieft  had  caused  the  congregation  to  build  it.  It 
seemed  that  the  fire-fiend  was  determined  the  testy  little  Governor's 
only  good  deed  should  not  have  any  memorial  of  it  for  posterity,  for 
the  church  was  the  next  victim  of  the  flames,  and  was  hopelessly  de- 
stroyed, never  to  rise  again  from  its  ruins.  The  course  of  the  wind 
kept  the  fire  from  striking  across  to  the  northern  side  of  Wall  Street, 
thus  saving  the  banks  and  the  old  City  Hall,  where  the  Custom  House 
was  then  building.  On  the  south  side  of  Wall  Street  the  progress  of 
the  fire  was  toward  the  East  River.  Along  five  streets,  William,  Han- 
over,Pearl, Water.and  Front,  the  flames  were  driven  southward  by  the 
fierce  wind,  carrying  stores,  warehouses,  everything  before  them.  On 
the  open  space  at  Hanover  Square  goods  of  all  kinds  were  piled  ^ygh 
in  the  center  by  the  merchants  in  the  vicinity,  but  there  was  no  escape 
from  such  an  avalanche  of  fire  as  was  now  approaching.  The  fire 
came  traveling  toward  it  from  William.  Hanover,  and  Pearl  streets, 
and  the  costly  pile  of  silks,  satins,  laces,  cashmere  shawls,  and  all  was 
soon,  consumed.  The  fire  then  rushed  on  beyond  and  ravaged  Pearl 
and  the  streets  east  of  it  as  far  as  Coenties  Slip.  Stone  Street  was 
made  into  an  avenue  of  flame,  and  some  buildings  in  Broad  Street 
were  attacked.  Since  water  failed,  gunpowder  was  tried,  hoping  to 
stop  the  fire  by  desolating  houses  in  front  of  it  and  making  spaces  it 
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could  not  leap  across.  But  gunpowder  was  not  to  be  bad  in  the  c i t \ 
and  only  a small  quantity  was  brought  from  the  Navy  Yard  in  Brook- 
lyn. Before  the  tire  was  finally  checked  seventeen  compact  cii . 
blocks  in  the  very  heart  of  the  business  portion  (then  perhaps  main 
the  drygoods  district)  had  been  reduced  to  utter  ruin.  Six  hundr*--. 
and  ninety-three  buildings  had  succumbed  to  the  flames.  On  From 
Street  no  iess  than  eighty  had  been  destroyed;  on  South,  seventy-six 
on  Pearl,  seventy-nine;  on  Water,  seventy-six;  on  Exchange  Place, 
sixty-two.  The  total  loss  was  estimated  at  more  than  eighteen  mill 
ions  of  dollars.  Some  of  the  individual  losses  were  overwhelming; 
one  merchant  had  on  hand  three  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
silks,  of  which  not  a dollar  was  saved;  another  lost  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  teas  and  brandies.  Mr.  Stephen  Whitney  suffered  a 
loss  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Curious  and  thrilling  im-i 
dents  are  still  borne  in  mind  by  old  residents  whose  youthful  eye* 
looked  in  horror  upon  the  awful  spectacle.  At  one  time  the  East 
_ River  was  on  fire,  threatening  destruction  to  the  shipping.  At  tin- 
head  of  Coenties  Slip  a lot  of  barrels  had  been  piled  up  containing  tur 
pentine.  As  the  fire  struck  them  the  barrels  burst  and  the  burning 
fluid  ran  into  the  river,  floating  and  burning  on  the  top  of  tic- 
water.  One  tells  of  a brave  effort  on  the  part  of  an  officer  and 
some  sailors  from  the  Xavy  Yard  to  save  the  statue  of  Hamilton 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Exchange.  Ropes  were  thrown  around  it 
and  the  attempt  was  nearly  crowned  with  success  when  a cr\ 
went  up  that  the  roof  was  falling,  and  the  brave  fellows  bareh 
escaped  being  buried  in  the  ruins.  Another  eyewitness  has  a 
story  of  the  almost  miraculous  escape  of  a noble  old  sycamore  tree, 
which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Beaver  and  William  streets,  on  the  prem- 
ises of  ex-Mayor  Cadwallader  D.  Colden.  It  stood  unharmed  with 
ruin  all  around  it.  A circumstance  remembered  with  much  gratifica- 
tion was  the  help  afforded  by  the  then  infant  enterprise  of  the  rail- 
road. A locomotive  rushed  from  Jersey  City  to  Newark  carrying  the 
news  of  the  disaster,  and  forthwith  returned  drawing  a train  of  flat 
cars  with  fire  engines,  less  than  an  hour  afterward.  The  fire  was 
finally  checked  in  its  career  in  the  wide  space  at  Coenties  Slip,  in- 
creased materially  by  blowing  up  a few  houses  in  the  vicinity  with 
gunpowder.  Xot  too  much  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  action  of 
Captain  Mix  and  a party  of  sailors  of  the  United  States  Xavy,  who.  in 
the  coolest  manner,  carried  about  kegs  of  powder  through  showers  of 
sparks,  and  near  the  roaring  flames,  covered  only  with  tarpaulin  or 
pea  jackets.  Sixteen  hours  steadily  had  the  fire  lasted,  and  it  wa> 
now  far  past  noon  of  Thursday.  December  17.  but  for  some  day- 
streams  of  water  had  to  be  poured  upon  the  hot  and  smoldering  re- 
mains. The  scene  of  the  fire  was  a ghastly  sight;  nothing  but  parts  of 
walls  of  some  of  the  finest  buildings  and  storehouses  of  the  city  re- 
mained standing.  Scores  of  the  richest  men  were  ruined,  many  fanii 
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. „ (,f  opulence  reduced  to  penury.  And  now  also  came  into  play  the 
i,  4M-r  elements  of  human  nature.  At  the  peril  of  their  lives  a swarm 
f thieves  set  themselves  to  rummaging  among  the  seething  ruins. 
, ,v,.r  ninety  men  were  arrested  during  the  night  while  the  lire  was 
.■ill  at  its  worst,  caught  in  the  act  of  removing  articles  of  value  placed 
{he  street  for  safe  keeping.  Two  hundred  were  taken  the  day  after, 
.i!,»l  more  as  the  days  went  on,  till  police  courts  and  prisons  could  no 
hmger  hold  the  hordes  of  miscreants.  And  amid  the  crimes  likely  to 
-ug:;est  themselves  at  such  moments  of  fearful  excitement,  we  do  not 
u under  there  was  one  precisely  in  line  with  what  was  going  on.  One 
w retch  was  caught  actually  trying  to  set  on  tire  a house  on  the  corner 
of  Stone  and  Broad  streets.  It  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
Cnited  States  marines,  who  formed  a cordon  of  sentinels  along  the 
water  front  from  Fulton  to  Wall  street  ferries,  and  up  Wall  as  far  as 
the  ruins  of  the  Exchange.  They  stood  with  fixed  bayonets  ready  to 
drive  back  robbers  from  the  afflicted  district,  or  prevent  the  escape  of 
those  from  within  their  ranks.  Upon  official  investigation  the  nearest 
conclusion  that  could  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire  was  that 
a gas-pipe  in  the  store  at  28  Merchant  (Hanover)  Street  must  have 
sprung  a leak,  and  the  escaping  gas  set  on  fire  by  live  coals  in  an  open 
grate  or  stove;  for  it  was  remembered  by  some  that  they  had  heard  a 
sound  as  of  an  explosion  proceed  from  the  building  at  that  number. 
Even  in  her  very  calamity  New  York  found  the  proof  of  her  greatness, 
the  evidence  that  she  was  already  the  head  and  center  of  the  com- 
merce and  finance  of  the  nation.  “ The  artisan  and  manufacturer,” 
so  says  a chronicler  whose  connections  are  with  other  cities  than  our 
own,  “ in  almost  every  district  of  the  United  States,  however  remote, 
were  irretrievably  involved.  Indeed,  every  species  of  business  and 
every  ramification  of  trade  throughout  the  Union  were  seriously  af- 
fected. It  was  the  fountain-head  that  had  been  so  dreadfully  rav- 
aged, and  the  whole  nation  felt  the  shock.” 

As  if  naturally  drawn  to  a place  which  was  assuming  this  promi- 
nent and  unquestioned  leadership  in  finance,  Yew  York  in  1S29  was 
honored  by  being  adopted  as  the  residence  of  one  who  has  been  called 
the  greatest  financier  this  country  has  ever  produced  after  Hamilton. 
This  was  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  who  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  Jefferson,  and  held  that  office  until  under  Madison  in 
1811  he  felt  constrained  to  resign  it  on  account  of  a serious  difference 
of  opinion  with  his  chief  in  the  matter  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  had  been  a strenuous,  perhaps  even 
bitter,  opponent  of  Hamilton,  but  on  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  finance  he  could  not  but  be  in  accord  with  that  master  mind.  Curi- 
ously enough,  neither  of  these  men  were  natives  of  the  United  States, 
and  both  were  of  French  extraction,  Gallatin  being  a French  Swiss, 
born  in  Geneva.  Gallatin  had  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the 
I nited  States  Senate  when  quite  young;  he  had  traveled  extensively 
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in  Europe,  keenly  observing  men  and  affairs;  was  a man  of  wide  read 
ing  and  diversified  sympathies  in  art,  literature,  and  education,  ami 
was  regarded  as  the  best  talker  in  the  country.  He  rented  a house  far 
uptown,  where  people  of  wealth  and  standing  were  beginning  to  setth-. 
Mayor  Hone  resided  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Great  Jones 
Street;  Gallatin  took  a house  in  Bleecker  Street.  It  was  not  long 
after  he  came  here— in  himself  a valuable  accession  to  New  York 
society — when  it  was  determined  to  derive  for  the  city  the  benefit  of 
his  financial  genius  and  experience.  In  1S32  was  organized  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York,  and  a lion’s  share  of  the  stock  was  sub- 
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scribed  to  by  John  Jacob  Astor.  on  condition  that  Mr.  Gallatin  should 
be  made  its  President.  He  accepted  the  offer,  although  he  had  then 
passed  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  It  was  fortunate  he  thus 
identified  himself  with  the  finances  of  the  city,  for  these  were  about 
to  pass  through  a fearful  crisis.  The  anti-Federalists,  now  known  as 
Democrats,  had  always  disliked  Hamilton’s  scheme  of  a Bank  of  the 
United  States.  Gallatin  was  as  determined  a Democrat  as  any  of 
that  party,  but  he  did  not  let  partisanship  becloud  his  reason  on  the 
subject  of  the  bank.  and.  as  we  saw.  he  had  resigned  the  Treasury  be- 
cause Madison  and  his  cabinet  would  not  support  his  endeavors  to  re- 
tain the  bank  in  operation.  The  re-chartering  of  t lie  bank  was  made  a 
political  issue  of  the  most  blindly  partisan  nature  under  Jackson’s 
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^ministration.  In  fact,  be  had  come  into  power  pledged  to  abolish 
, The  charter  of  the  bank  finally  expired  in  March,  1830,  and,  of 
, •iiirse,  its  renewal  was  impossible  under  Jackson.  It  accepted  a 
.-barter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  But  now  a lot  of  irrespon- 
sible state  banks  sprang  up  everywhere,  reveling  in  the  funds  of  the 
I'nited  States  promiscuously  distributed  among  such  institutions  by 
Secretary  Taney.  From  1830  to  1837  three  hundred  of  these  banks 
i a me  into  existence,  and  their  operations  were  of  a very  unsteady  na- 
ture. While  times  were  flush  everything  went  well  enough.  “ Sud- 
denly a check  came,”  says  John  A.  Stevens,  whom  we  find  it  safer  to 
fellow  in  the  statement  of  the  financial  situation  than  to  attempt  our 
own  account  of  it.  “ The  balance  of  trade  turned  against  the  United 
States  to  a sum  of  oue  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  coin  was 
shipped  abroad  to  liquidate  the  account.  But  as  the  entire  amount  of 
specie  in  the  country  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  seventy-three  millions, 
tin*  reaction  was  sharp.  . . . Had  there  been  an}'  government 

debt  to  attract  a foreign  investment,  the  situation  might  have  been 
tempered.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  this  period  the  United 
States  was  not  a specie-producing  country.  It  accumulated  only  as 
the  result  of  a sound  financial  policy.  It  could  not  be  retained  when 
demanded  by  Europe,  except  by  a general  suspension.  The  result  was 
unavoidable.” 

The  result  was  the  great  financial  panic  of  1837.  On  May  10  every 
bank  in  the  city  suspended.  Mr.  Gallatin’s  among  the  number.  The 
tide  of  distrust  and  the  lack  of  financial  bottom  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  too  much  for  even  the  greatest  genius  to  counteract.  But  he 
immediately  went  to  work  seeking  to  remedy  the  situation.  At  his 
instance  a meeting  of  New  York  bankers  was  held,  at  which  a con- 
vention of  representatives  from  all  the  banks  in  the  country  was  pro- 
posed, to  assemble  in  New  York  in  October,  and  confer  upon  an  agree- 
ment as  to  a time  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  the  New  York  banks  to  be  prompt  about  this,  as  it  was  the 
law  of  the  State  that  a bank  failing  to  resume  within  a period  of  one 
year  should  be  dissolved  as  a corporation.  The  convention  of  October 
and  another  in  December,  bringing  delegates  together  from  seventeen 
States,  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  set  any  date  for  resumption 
earlier  than  January  1, 1830.  The  New  York  banks  could  not  wait  so 
long,  although  they  would  have  consented  to  July  1.  1S38.  Accord- 
ingly they  took  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  feeling  strong 
enough  with  such  a person  as  Gallatin  in  their  midst  and  encouraging 
the  undertaking,  they  resolved  to  resume  on  May  10,  1838,  or  precisely 
a year  after  suspension.  The  example  thus  set  keyed  up  the  financial 
n mrage  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  banks  generally  re- 
sumed on  July  1.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  in  the  year  of  the 
panic,  1837,  there  were  twenty-three  banks  in  the  city,  with  a capital 
aggregating  the  sum  of  820,361.200. 
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An  event  of  a nature  to  put  Yew  York  in  touch  with  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  was  the  visit  of  Daniel  Webster  in  March,  1837.  a 
week  or  two  after  one  of  the  sons  of  Yew  York  State,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  the  only  Knickerbocker  that  has  ascended  the  Executive  chair 
of  the  nation,  had  been  inaugurated.  Webster  had  married  for  his 
second  wife  a lady  of  Yew  York,  Caroline,  the  daughter  of  Herman 
Le  Boy,  who  resided  at  7 Broadway,  or  next  door  below  the  historic 
Burns’s  Collee  House  of  Bevolutionary  fame.  Here,  iu  1820,  she  was 
married  to  the  great  orator,  it  being  an  auspicious  year  for  him.  as 
that  also  of  his  famous  debate  with  IJayne.  The  champion  of  inter- 
nal improvements  was  not  of  the  President’s  party,  and  the  Whigs 
(descendants  of  the  Federalists  and  ancestors  of  the  Bepublicans)  ten- 
dered Webster  an  ovation.  In  the  evening  an  audience  of  four  or  live 
thousand  assembled  in  Ylblo’s  Hall  to  listen  to  a speech  by  Webster 

on  the  issues  of  the  day — the  National 
Bank,  and  the  forceful  methods  to  sup- 
press it  adopted  by  the  party  of  Jackson 
and  his  “ Heir  Apparent,”  now  in  the 
White  House. 

During  the  period  now  in  hand  immi- 
gration from  Europe  began  to  assume 
proportions  of  astonishing  magnitude. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  an 
account  preserved  of  emigration  to  Yew 
Amsterdam  during  seven  years,  from 
1057  to  1604,  and  that  the  total  number 
of  persons  brought  over  during  that 
period  was  about  eleven  hundred.  In 
170S,  1709,  and  1710  the  German  Pala- 
tines were  driven  across  the  Atlantic  by 
the  distresses  of  war,  and  the  three  thou- 
sand of  them  that  came  at  once  in  the  latter  year  tilled  the  munici- 
pal authorities  with  alarm.  Before  the  War  of  1S12  immigra- 
tion from  abroad  attained  to  a goodly  figure,  and  shortly  after 
the  war  the  numbers  became  still  larger.  But  from  1818  to  1819 
there  was  a sudden  leap  upward,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand 
immigrants  being  reported  at  the  Mayor’s  office.  Then  then- 
seemed  to  be  a lull  in  the  flood,  for  during  the  nine  years  from 
1820  to  1829  the  average  annual  number  of  arrivals  was  about 
ten  thousand,  or  about  ninety  thousand  altogether.  The  next  nine 
years,  however,  saw  a phenomenal  influx  of  foreigners;  from  1830 
to  1839  as  many  as  343,517  persons  arrived,  151,072  of  these  com- 
ing from  Ireland  alone.  In  the  decade  from  1840  on.  the  average  per 
year  became  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  No  wonder 
that  the  foreign  vote,  and  especially  the  “ Irish  vote,”  began  to  count 
in  politics.  The  Democrats  seem  to  have  charmed  the  newcomers 
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L ,,>t.  nn<l  their  influence  turned  the  scale  decidedly  in  favor  of  that 
. , r t v.  as  a reward  for  which  local  offices  began  to  fall  to  the  share  of 
f,,rvign-born  citizens  in  large  proportions. 

The  period  previously  selected  as  an  epoch  in  our  city's  history 
, l,,s4-d  with  a pageant  in  celebration  of  the  Erie  Canal,  an  enterprise 
undertaken  by  the  State.  The  year  ls42  was  marked  by  a celebration 
.-<jually  imposing,  to  do  honor  to  the  completion  of  an  enterprise  un- 
dertaken by  the  city  alone  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  citizens  and  us  a 
municipal  necessity.  This  was  the  system  of  water  works,  by  which 
an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  and  palatable  water  was  obtained 
from  the  Croton  River,  far  up  in  Westchester  County,  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct,  reservoir,  and  an  elaborate  network  of  subterranean  pipes. 
The  water  in  the  city  had  been  from  the  earliest  times  notoriously 
bad.  People  sank  wells  on  their  own  premises,  but  the  water  they 
divw  therefrom  was  hardly  fit  to  drink;  it  was  bad  to  the  taste  and 
dangerous  to  the  health.  The  seven  public  wells,  in  Broadway.  Broad 
Street,  and  Wall  Street,  were  not  intended  for  drinking*  purposes,  as 
they  collected  the  drainage  and  rainwater  that  ran  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  street.  After  a while  it  was  discovered  that  one  well  in  the 
city  afforded  pure  and  cool  and  palatable  water.  It  was  apparently 
inexhaustible;  a pump  was  put  into  it.  and  the  water  drawn  from  it 
carried  in  casks  about  the  city  and  sold  to  people  at  their  doors.  This 
well  and  pump  were  at  the  corner  of  Park  Row  and  Roosevelt  Street, 
quite  outside  the 
limits  of  habitation 
until  well  into  the 
eighteenth  century. 

As  the  water  was 
principally  used  for 
cooking  purposes, 
and  for  preparing 
tea.  the  pump  re- 
ceived the  name  of 
the  Tea  Water 
Pump.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  establish 
waterworks  a little 
less  primitive  was 
made  as  early  as  the  year  1774.  Two  acres  of  ground  were  pur- 
chased from  the  van  Cortlandt  estate  for  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
on  Broadway,  on  the  east  side  between  the  present  Pearl  and  White 
streets,  and  thus  almost  opposite  the  site  of  the  Yew  York  Hospital, 
which  was  then  in  course  of  erection.  Here  a reservoir  was  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  the  Engineer.  Christopher  Colies,  into 
which  water  was  pumped  from  wells  dug  on  the  grounds,  and  also 
from  the  Collect  Pond  in  the  rear.  The  water  was  then  conducted  by 
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means  of  wooden  pipes  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  It  was  a very 
ingenious  system,  and  won  the  admiration  of  English  officers  dn i i u _ 
the  occupation  by  the  enemy.  One  describes  what  he  saw  very  mi- 
nutely; speaking  of  one  of  the  wells,  he  says:  “ The  well  is  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  thirty  feet  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  this 
well  is  an  engine  which  forces  the  water  almost  to  the  top.  and  from 
thence  through  a wooden  tube  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  is  a 
distance  of  about  five  rods.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a pond  [the  res- 
ervoir] covering  one-quarter  of  an  acre,  from  eight  to  eleven  feet 
deep.”  It  was  remembered  by  the  people  who  watched  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Clermont  at  the  shipyard  at  the  foot  of  East  Houstou 
Street,  that  the  curious  mechanism  put  inside  that  boat  very  much  re- 
sembled the  pumping  machinery  of  the  Colies  water  works,  afterward 
utilized  by  the  Manhattan  Company.  But  somehow  these  works  fell 
into  an  innocuous  desuetude.  Whether  because  the  water  was  bad, 
or  the  supply  insufficient,  or  that  the  British  were  not  up  to  the  Yan- 
-kee  ingenuity  of  the  thing,  the  water  works  were  abandoned,  and 
the  people  had  to  resort  again  to  their  good  old  friend,  the  Tea  Water 
Pump.  It  may  have  been,  after  all,  the  poor  quality  of  the  Collect 
water.  That  limpid  lake  so  often  celebrated  was  not  what  it  seemed 
to  be  as  far  as  drinking  water  went.  In  179S,  when  another  system  of 
water  works  was  about  to  be  erected  in  its  vicinity,  proposing  to  draw 
from  it,  some  one  spoke  very  irreverently  of  our  historic  pond:  “ The 
Collect  behind  the  Tea  Water  Pump  is  a shocking  hole,  where  all  im- 
pure things  center  together,  and  engender  the  worst  of  unwholesome 
productions.  Some  affect  to  say  that  the  water  is  very  cool  and  re- 
freshing. Everybody  knows  from  experience  the  water  gets  warm  in 
a few  hours,  and,  sometimes,  almost  before  it  is  drawn  from  the 
carter’s  hogsheads.  Can  you  bear  to  drink  it  on  Sundays  in  the  sum- 
mer time?  It  is  so  bad  before  Monday  mornings  as  to  be  very  sickly 
and  nauseating,  and  the  larger  the  city  grows,  the  worse  the  evil  will 
be.”  The  works  then  in  contemplation  were  those  of  the  Manhattan 
Company.  Their  counsel,  Aaron  Burr,  had  hoodwinked  the  Feder- 
alists by  getting  from  them  a charter  for  supplying  the  city  with 
water,  and  “other  business.”  At  that  time  “watering”  stock  had 
not  yet  become  either  a phrase  or  a practice,  else  the  connection  be- 
tween finance  and  water  works  would  not  have  seemed  so  illogical. 
At  any  rate,  banking  was  the  business  Burr  and  his  clients  had  in 
mind,  and  the  Manhattan  Company,  although  a bank  to  this  day,  calls 
itself  by  this  indefinite  name,  not  at  all  suggestive  of  its  real  busi- 
ness. It  could  not,  however,  leave  the  water  problem  entirely  un- 
touched. An  engineer  at  its  request  laid  before  the  company  a plan 
which  resembles  in  some  features  the  system  now  in  operation.  Tin* 
water  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  Bronx  Biver,  carried  in  an  open 
canal  to  the  Harlem,  and  across  that  river  in  an  elevated  iron  pipe  to 
a reservoir  on  this  island,  where  the  water  was  to  la*  subjected  to  til- 
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t ration.  But  the  Manhattan  Company  having  its  charter,  nothing 
uas  done  toward  this  excellent  plan.  The  company  obtained  control 
the  ground  and  machinery  utilized  by  Colies,  built  a reservoir  in 
, hambers  Street  between  Broadway  and  Centre,  dug  wells  in  the 
\ trinity,  using  for  its  plant  part  of  the  building' of  the  smelting  fur- 
nace on  Keade  near  Centre  street,  and  laid  bored  logs  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  streets  to  convey  the  water.  But  again  the  water  failed  to 
satisfy  either  in  quantity  or  in  quality,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the 
description  of  it  given  above.  The  company  was  more  intent  upon 
hanking  than  water,  and  the  people  had  to  return  once  more  to  the 
Tea  Water  Pump  and  water  carried  in  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Upon  the  tablet  displayed  at  the  reservoir  on  Forty-second  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue  appears  first  on  the  list  of  commissioners  the  name 
of  Samuel  Stevens.  He  was  alderman  from  the  Second  Ward  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  his  name  deserves  that  prominence,  because  it  was 
largely  through  his  intelligent  interest  and  perseverance  that  New 
York  at  last  secured  for  itself  that  indispensable  necessity  to  health — 
good  and  abundant  water  brought  readily  into  every  home.  A plan 
was  drawn  up  by  competent  engineers,  much  bolder  than  the  one  of 
171)8,  but  on  the  same  principle.  It  was  proposed  to  draw  the  water 
from  the  Croton  River,  at  a distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  City  Hall; 
to  conduct  it  by  an  aqueduct  to  the  Harlem  River;  across  this  by  a 
lofty  bridge;  then  to  one  or  two  distributing  reservoirs  placed  on 
Manhattan  Island.  The  cost  of  such  a system  was  to  run  into  the 
millions,  and  the  people  who  had  just  been  given  the  privilege,  as  we 
shall  see  below,  of  voting  for 
their  own  Mayor  in  1834,  were 
asked  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  “ Water.''  or  “ No  Water,” 
in  1835.  A large  majority 
voted  in  favor  of  the  expensive 
scheme.  But  not  a few  mur- 
mured at  the  cost.  They  did 
not  want  to  appear  more 
squeamish  in  their  taste  than 
the  fathers  who  had  found  the 
Tea  Water  good  enough.  But 
the  fire  in  December  stopped  the  mouths  of  grumblers,  and  there  soon 
was  all  the  required  popular  enthusiasm  back  of  the  scheme  to 
push  it  along  to  accomplishment.  A dam  was  built  across  the 
Croton  River,  making  a basin  capable  of  holding  five  hundred 
millions  of  gallons,  covering  four  hundred  acres  of  land.  An  aque- 
duct was  constructed  down  to  the  Harlem  River,  carrying  the  heal- 
ing streams  by  tunnels  through  rocks  and  hills,  and  upon  embank- 
ments across  valleys  and  intervening  streams.  Across  the  Harlem 
was  thrown  the  magnificent  High  Bridge,  even  yet  not  eclipsed  in  its 
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glory  by  neighboring  structures,  but  long  alone  and  supreme,  carry- 
ing the  conduit  of  iron  and  brick  over  fourteen  piers  of  solid  granite, 
a length  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet;  the  arches  supporting  the  con- 
duit and  connecting  the  piers  having  spans  of  eighty  and  fifty  feet, 
and  at  their  keystones  rising  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  above  tide 
water  in  the  Harlem.  This  bridge  struck  the  island  at  the  present 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fourth  Street,  or  about  a mile  above  the 
utmost  limit  (One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street)  of  Simeon  He 
Witt’s  plan  of  1807.  Here  much  later  a small  reservoir  was  built  for 
Harlem  houses.  The  water  was  brought  to  the  open  air  for  the  first 
time  after  its  journey  of  forty  miles,  in  a reservoir  placed  where  the 
paper  plan  indicated  Sixth  Avenue  and  Eighty-sixth  Street,  but 
where  they  never  came  to  be,  as  Central  Park  usurped  the  place  of 
streets  in  that  vicinity.  This  was  a very  large  receptacle,  covering 
thirty-five  acres,  and  capable  of  holding  one  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions of  gallons,  giving  plenty  of  healthy  exposure  to  the  air.  This 
reservoir  is  the  square  portion  of  the  system  now  to  be  seen  in  Central 
Park,  the  circular  and  larger  basin  having  been  added  later.  A last 
reservoir  was  built  on  Murray  Hill, at  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Fortieth 
and  Forty-second  streets,  soon  to  depart  because,  with'  appliances 
now  in  use,  it  is  not  needed,  and  is  an  eyesore  instead  of  an  orna- 
ment amid  its  elegant  surroundings.  It  was  wont  to  be  visible  for 
miles  of  open  country  around  when  it  first  reared  up  its  Egyptian 
walls.  The  distribution  by  iron  pipes  commenced  at  this  reservoir,  its 
lofty  situation  giving  sufficient  head  of  water  for  every  part  of  the  city 
below  it.  The  New  York  Public  Library  is  to  occupy  its  site. 

The  year  1842  saw  the  completion  of  nearly  all  this  work,  at  least 
in  sufficient  measure  to  introduce  the  water  into  the  city.  And  now 
began  a series  of  celebrations.  First,  after  the  water  from  the  dam  in 
the  Croton  had  been  allowed  to  enter  the  conduit,  a little  boat  spe- 
cially constructed,  called  Croton  Maid,  and  capable  of  holding  four 
persons,  journeyed  through  the  entire  length  of  the  aqueduct  for  the 
purpose  of  a thorough  inspection.  On  June  27  the  water  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  reservoir  at  Eighty-sixth  Street  in  the  presence  of  a distin- 
guished company;  and  again,  on  July  4,  the  day  was  made  doubly 
glorious  by  similar  ceremonies  in  the  august  presence  of  State  and 
City  dignitaries,  on  the  occasion  of  introducing  the  water  for  the  first 
time  into  the  distributing  reservoir  on  Murray  Hill.  It  was  not  until 
October  14, 1842.  however,  that  the  monster  demonstration  was  made, 
wherein  the  whole  population  were  given  a chance  to  express  their 
delight  at  the  boon  tin*  art  of  man  had  bestowed  upon  them.  A splen- 
did and  ingeniously  arranged  fountain  had  been  placed  in  City  Hall 
Park,  now,  alas,  gone!  There  was  a large  central  pipe  with  eighteen 
smaller  ones,  and  so  arranged  that  by  shifting  the  plate  of  the  conduit 
pipe  the  spouting  waters  could  be  made  to  assume  seven  different 
shapes.  This  fountain  was  set  playing  all  day;  the  power  back  of  it 
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such  that  the  heavy  column  of  water  from  the  largest  pipe  was 
forced  to  a sheer  height  of  sixty  feet.  The  city  famous  for  proces- 
„lt,„s  since  the  days  of  the  “ Federal  ship  Hamilton  ” in  1788,  organ- 
,i.  d one  for  this  day  which  put  all  the  former  ones  to  the  blush.  The 
President  was  invited,  but  did  not  come;  but  the  Governor  was  there, 
,nd  members  of  Congress,  and  Mayors  of  neighboring  cities,  and  for- 
, i<r,i  consuls.  Upon  the  reviewing  stand  these  exalted  people  watched 
for  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  go  by  a procession  indicating  by  floats 
i lie  interest  which  each  trade  or  handiwork,  or  profession,  took  in  the 
enterprise  just  completed.  Church  bells  rang,  cannon  boomed,  flags 
and  bunting  decorated  public  and  private  buildings.  The  procession 
came  marching  down  Broadway,  and  turned  around  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  City  Hall  Park  into  Park  Bow,  thus  going  by  the  splen- 


did display  of  the  fountain  on  two  sides.  A prominent  place  in  the 
parade  was  taken  by  the  temperance  organizations  that  dated  only 
from  the  year  1840,  and  it  was  a feature  of  the  collation  served  at  the 
City  Hall  to  the  invited  guests,  that  no  wine  or  spirits  of  any  kind 
were  offered, — nothing  but  Croton  water.  Upon  one  of  the  floats 
drawn  by  six  horses  were  pipes  and  other  materials  and  models  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  conduit.  At  the  City  Hall  the  exercises 
consisted  of  the  formal  transfer  by  President  Stevens  of  the  Board  of 
Construction,  to  the  President  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board,  a 
speech  in  reply  by  the  latter,  and  speeches  by  Mayor  Robert  H.  Morris 
and  Governor  William  n.  Seward.  Illuminations  at  night  closed  a 
day  of  happy  memory,  marred  by  no  disturbances  of  any  kind. 
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In  the  history  of  municipal  government  in  our  city  we  reach  an 
event  during  this  period  of  the  most  critical  importance.  In  Is;  14 
home  rule  for  Mew  York  was  finally  made  complete  by  the  popular 
election  of  the  Mayor.  It  is  strange  how  persistent  ancient  tradi- 
tions are.  Peter  Stuyvesant  refused  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
Burgomasters  to  the  people  of  Mew  Amsterdam  in  1633.  The  Royal 
Governor  and  his  Council  invariably  appointed  the  Mayor  under  the 
English  rule.  And  when  English  rule  was  repudiated  and  the  people 
became  their  own  sovereigns,  the  idea  that  the  Mayor  of  a city  must 
be  appointed  by  some  outside  authority  so  prevailed  that  the  appoint- 
ing power  was  vested  in  a specially  created  body,  the  Council  of  Ap- 
pointment, clumsy  in  composition  and  hardly  ever  smooth  in  its  oper- 
ations. Concessions  had  been  gradually  making,  however,  to  the 
genius  of  republican  government,  and  as  we  saw  in  1822,  only  the 
Recorder  remained  to  be  appointed  by  State  authority,  Sheriff  and 
Clerk  being  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  Mayor  by  the  Common 
Council.  The  last  Mayors  who  were  thus  put  in  office  during  the 
period  now  in  hand  were  Walter  Bowne  and  Gideon  Lee.  Mr.  Bowne 
was  of  Quaker  descent,  his  family  settling  at  Flushing  before  the  days 
of  Stuyvesant,  and  getting  well  persecuted  by  the  Director.  Mr. 
Bowne’s  political  affiliations  were  with  the  Democrats.  His  sister 
had  married  Walter  Franklin,  who  built  the  house  Washington  first 
occupied,  her  second  husband  being  Samuel  Osgood;  and  one  of  her 
daughters  became  the  first  wife  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  Mr.  Bowne  also 
married  out  of  the  Quaker  line,  taking  for  a wife  a daughter  of  one 
of  the  old  Dutch  families  of  King's  County.  He  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business  at  Burling  Slip  and  Water  Street,  and  attained  great 
wealth.  He  was  elected  Mayor  in  1828,  serving  for  several  terms,  and 
had  before  this  represented  the  city  as  Senator  at  Albany.  In  1833 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  Mayorality  by  Gideon  Lee,  who  served  only 
one  year.  He  was  a native  of  Massachusetts,  establishing  an  exten- 
sive leather  business,  still  maintained  by  his  sons,  in  the  “ Swamp  " 
district.  In  1834  the  State  Constitution  was  changed  so  as  to  give  to 
Mew  York  City  alone  of  all  the  cities  of  the  State  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing a Mayor  by  popular  vote.  In  1834  that  vote  was  very  extensive, 
amounting  practically,  since  1826,  to  manhood  suffrage,  except  in  the 
case  of  colored  people.  All  male  white  citizens  who  rented  a tene- 
ment at  an  annual  rate  of  825  at  least,  and  all  taxpayers  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  at  charter  elections.  Accordingly,  on  April  10,  1834. 
the  citizens  of  Mew  York  met  at  the  polling  places  in  the  several 
wards,  to  do  what  their  forefathers  had  only  once  done  before  nearly 
a century  and  a half  ago,  under  the  Democratic  rule  of  Jacob  Leisler. 
Democrats  (with  a slightly  different  signification)  ruled  on  this  day. 
Cornelius  Van  Wvek  Lawrence  was  the  candidate  of  Tammany  Hall, 
strong  partisans  of  Jackson.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  was  run  as  an  in- 
dependent. non-partisan  candidate,  apart  from  issues  of  a national 
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twaiing.  Lawrence  was  elected,  but  unhappily  a fierce  riot  attended 
Hiis  tirst  exercise  of  home  rule.  Indeed,  throughout  this  year  (1S34) 
(hat  deserves  to  be  honorably  marked,  so  many  disgraceful  riots  oc- 
, urivd  that  it  is  known,  from  that  less  honorable  circumstance,  as 
*•  the  year  of  the  riots.” 

First  came  the  Election  Riot,  in  April.  Tammany  was  divided 
into  two  factions.  The  Whigs  (old  Federalists)  had  long  been  in  the 
minority,  but  Tammany's  division  made  the  election  very  close  and 
correspondingly  exciting,  so  that  Lawrence  was  elected  by  only  a 
small  majority.  At  that  time  there  was  no  registration  of  voters,  and 
in  each  of  the  fourteen  wards  there  was  only  one  polling  place;  thus 
trouble  could  easily  be  made  by  violent  and  fraudulent  persons. 
About  noon  there  was  great  disturbance  at  the  polling  place  in  the 
Sixth  Ward,  in  the  heart  of  the  poorest  section  of  the  city,  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  “ Five  Points.”  Jackson  Democrats  took  possession  of  the 
polling  place,  sacked  its  contents,  and  destroyed  the  ballots  already 
cast.  Near  by,  on  the  block  bounded  by  Centre,  Elm,  Franklin,  and 
White  Streets,  stood  the  State  Arsenal.  The  mob  surged  toward 
Broadway  raiding  the  gun  shops,  and  it  was  feared  they  would  rifle 
the  Arsenal  of  its  arms.  A number  of  citizens  hastened  to  the  aid  of 
the  police  until  the  Twenty-seventh  (later  the  Seventh)  Regiment 
•could  be  brought  into  action;  who  further  prevented  any  harm  being 
done  by  the  mob  here.  In  the  evening  partisans  of  the  Whigs  met  at 
Masonic  Hall  in  Broadway  opposite  the 
Hospital,  and  voted  to  repair  in  force  next 
day  to  the  Sixth  Ward  polling  place,  and 
compel  a fair  vote  for  their  candidate. 

There  was  no  disturbance  on  the  next  day; 
but  oft  the  third  there  was  an  encounter  on 
Broadway  in  front  of  Masonic  Hall,  in 
which  the  Mayor  himself  and  many  of  the 
city-watch  were  hurt  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
store order.  This  was  accomplished  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  ndlitia.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  Twenty-seventh  (or  Seventh)  Regiment 
had  displayed  its  efficiency  as  an  aid  to  keep 
or  restore  peace  and  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  was  the  beginning  of  a brave  and 
brilliant  career  for  it.  The  Common  Council  showed  its  appreciation 
of  its  services  by  passing  a vote  of  thanks  “ to  the  individuals  who 
thus  nobly  sustained  their  reputation  as  citizen  soldiers,  and  proved 
the  importance  and  necessity  to  the  city  of  a well-disciplined  militia 
in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  time  of  war.” 

The  “ Abolition  Riot  ” was  next  on  this  undesirable  list.  Slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  State,  as  we  saw;  but  cotton  having  made  slav- 
ery profitable,  and  its  production  and  export  having  become  an  im- 
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mense  business,  naturally  a large  portion  of  Yew  Yorkers  were  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  maintenance  of  slavery  at  the  South.  Heim* 
the  populace  looked  with  no  favor  on  the  agitations  for  abolition  in 
the  Union  which  William  Lloyd  Garrison  had  begun.  In  the  autumn 
of  1S33  he  had  sought  to  organize  public  meetings  to  advocate  tin- 
cause  in  Yew  York  City.  These  meetings  were  usually  molested  by 
the  mob,  and  often  broken  up  altogether.  In  July,  1834,  a mob  at- 
tacked a chapel  on  Chatham  Street,  which  had  been  rented  by  tin- 
colored  people  for  religious  services,  and  where  a negro  minister  was 
preaching.  The  audience  was  driven  out  after  a slight  resistance. 
Lewis  Tappan.  a rich  Quaker  merchant,  who,  like  all  of  his  faith,  was 
an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  negroes,  was  present  at  the  meeting. 
He  had  been  one  of  those  to  call  the  abolition  meeting  the  previous 
October,  and  he  was  marked  for  vengeance  by  the  mob.  They  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  house  in  Iiose  Street  near  by.  hooting  and  threaten- 
ing him,  and  throwing  stones  at  his  house.  The  next  day  the  chapel 
.was  again  visited  and  broken  open,  but  there  were  no  negroes  there. 
So  the  mob  rushed  to  the  Bowery  Theater,  whose  manager  was  an 
abolitionist;  driven  away  by  the  police  before  much  harm  was  done, 
the  miscreants  rushed  back  to  Rose  Street  and  sacked  the  house  of 
Yathan,  the  brother  of  Lewis  Tappan.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  here  a 
circumstance  growing  out  of  this  event  at  the  fire  of  1835.  The  Tap- 
pan  brothers  had  a great  drygoods  business.  Their  warehouse  was 
built  of  stone,  and  the  windows  were  provided  with  shutters  of  heavy 
boiler  iron  to  guard  against  such  attacks  by  the  mob  as  had  ruined 
their  homes  on  Rose  Street.  These  walls  and  shutters  resisted  the 
fire  for  a long  time,  so  that  ere  it  reached  the  warehouse  ample  op- 
portunity was  given  to  a great  number  of  the  colored  people  to  show 
their  love  and  gratitude.  They  fairly  risked  their  lives  in  helping  to 
save  the  firm’s  goods.  The  books  and  papers  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars’  worth  of  property  were  thus  removed  to  a place  of 
safety.  “ The  energy  and  daring,”  remarks  an  eyewitness,  “ with 
which  the  colored  people  pressed  forward,  in  the  face  of  every  ob- 
stacle, to  save  Mr.  Tappan’s  property,  greatly  impressed  the  bystand- 
ers.” 

On  the  night  of  July  11.  the  trouble  was  removed  to  another  part 
of  the  city.  St.  John's  Church  was  not  now  on  the  edge  of  a wilder- 
ness but  in  the  center  of  the  finest  residences  of  the  choicest  people 
of  the  town.  Yor  was  it  the  only  church  in  that  distant  neighbor- 
hood. A fine  Fresbyterian  Church  stood  on  the  corner  of  Varick  and 
Laight  Streets,  opposite  the  same  swamp,  which  had  now  been  con- 
verted into  a handsome  park,  accessible  only  to  the  residents  upon  its 
surrounding  streets,  like  Gramercv  Park  to-day.  And  still  further 
out,  as  it  would  have  been  thought  in  1807,  in  Spring  Street  near 
Varick.  was  another  Presbyterian  Church,  within  a stone’s  throw  of 
Burr’s  Richmond  TTill  estate,  now  for  many  years  owned  by  John 
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Jacob  Astor.  Tlie  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  the  pastor  of  the  Laight 
.-treet  Church,  was  an  inveterate  foe  of  slavery,  outspoken,  and  fear- 
j.  ss;  and  the  Rev.  Henry  G.  Ludlow,  of  Spring  Street  Church,  was 
equally  offensive  to  those  who  were  now  rioting.  So  the  mob  swerved 
,,vcr  to  this  part  of  town  and  made  tierce  attacks  on  the  churches  of 
those  clergymen.  As  a result  Dr.  Cox  resigned  a little  later,  as  his 
ouigregation  did  not  like  him  to  provoke  such  ruinous  assaults  on 
their  property.  Both  of  his  sons  entered  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
one  was  later  the  celebrated  Cleveland  Cox.  Bishop  of  Buffalo. 
While  the  rioters  were  busy  with  these  churches  the  Twenty-seventh 
i Seventh)  Regiment  marched  upon  them.  They  had  thrown  up  bar- 
ricades in  regular  Parisian  style.  The  militiamen  with  all  the  sang 
(raid  of  veterans  stormed  and  carried  the  barricades,  and  scattered 
the  materials  in  every  direction,  the  mob  back  of  them  having  done 
the  same  for  themselves  before  the  resolute  advance  of  the  citizen 
soldiers.  The  next  day  the  volunteer  firemen  offered  their  assistance 
in  quelling  the  mob,  and  the  disturbance  passed  away. 

But  a taste  for  rioting  is  infectious.  In  August,  1834.  there  was 
again  another  tumult  of  the  populace.  It  was  considerably  more  of 
the  nature  of  the  uprisings  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  these  days, 
it  being  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  building  of  the  Yew  York 
University  on  Washington  Square.  In  1824  there  was  trouble  at  the 
building  of  Scudders  Museum  on  Broadwav.  because  stone-cutters 
objected  to  the  use  of  marble  as  a building  material.  Yot  a workman 
could  be  found  willing  to  labor  at  its  construction,  and  a convict  had 
to  be  pardoned  out  of  Sing  Sing  prison  in  order  to  get  the  work  done. 
With  this  in  mind  the  authorities  of  the  University  arranged  to  have 
the  marble  for  their  edifice  hewed  and  shaped  by  the  State  prisoners 
at  Sing  Sing,  the  blocks  being  taken  there  direct  from  the  West- 
chester marble  quarries.  This  did  not  suit  the  stone-cutters  in  the 
city,  and  the  riot  that  ensued  goes  by  their  name,  although  doubtless 
due  as  much  to  the  rough  element  among  their  sympathizers.  The 
mob  was  headed  off  in  time  by  the  Twenty-seventh  (Seventh)  who  en- 
camped on  Washington  Parade  ground  (now  the  Park)  and  were  kept 
under  arms  for  four  days  and  nights. 

In  1835  there  was  another  riot,  called  the  “ Five  Points’  Riot  ” from 
its  locality.  It  grew  out  of  the  antagonism  between  native  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Irish  immigrant  population.  It  had  been  announced 
that  an  Irish  regiment  was  about  to  be  organized,  and  the  Americans 
of  the  “ baser  sort  ” did  not  like  it.  so  there  was  a free  fight  in  the 
streets  converging  near  Chatham  Square,  on  Sunday.  -June  21.  The 
prominent  citizens  who  tried  to  preserve  the  peace  were,  as  usual, 
roughly  handled,  and  some  badly  injured,  yet  to  the  credit  of  the 
municipal  government  it  must  be  said  that  their  own  police  quelled 
the  disturbance  without  the  intervention  of  the  militia.  Finally,  in 
1837.  this  era  was  marked  by  a “ Flour.”  or  “ Bread  Riot.”  The  panic 
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was  near  its  birth  and  speculation  of  all  kinds  was  rain-pant.  Tln-r*- 
had  been  a short  crop  of  wheat  the  season  before,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  it  was  certain  the  crop  of  Virginia  was  ruined  for  the 
next  season.  This  was  just  a state  of  things  for  the  feverish  financial 
frame  of  mind  to  seize  upon  for  running  up  prices  and  cornering  t In- 
stock there  was  on  hand.  Prices  went  up  at  a ruinous  rate.  Flour 
advanced  from  §7  to  §12  per  barrel;  meat  jumped  to  a fancy  price, 
and  coal  rose  to  §10  per  ton.  The  people  became  aware  that  commis- 
sion merchants  were  accumulating  provisions  and  keeping  them  back 
from  the  markets,  in  order  to  get  still  higher  prices  later.  A meeting 
was  called  in  the  City  Hall  Park  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
February  10,  1S37,  in  the  manner  of  the  pre-Eevolutionary  days, — by 
means  of  a placard  borne  about  the  city  where  the  laboring  people 
mostly  lived,  bearing  the  words,  “ Bread,  Meat,  Pent,  Fuel, — the 
voice  of  the  people  shall  be  heard.”  At  the  meeting  one  of  the  rough 
and  ready  orators  told  his  excited  auditors  that  a commission  mer- 
chant of  the  name  of  Eli  Hart,  had  in  store  in  his  warehouse  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  fifty-three  thousand  barrels  of  flour.  If  true,  there  must 
have  been  some  intention  of  “ cornering  ” about  this.  At  any  rate 
the  announcement  acted  like  a spark  on  gunpowder  upon  the  crowd. 
In  a twinkle  they  were  rushing  down  to  Washington  Street,  forced 
open  Hart's  store,  and  ere  long  it  rained  Hour  barrels  upon  the  street. 
About  five  hundred  ruined  barrels  had  thus  been  supposed  to  con- 
tribute to  cheaper  flour  when  the  cry  that  the  militia  was  coming  dis- 
persed the  mob.  One  or  two  other  stores  were  visited  in  a similar 
manner,  discouraging,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  abominable  practice  of 
speculating  in  the  price  of  such  daily  necessaries. 

It  has  been  said  that  at  the  election  of  Mayor  Lawrence  his  ma  jor- 
ity was  much  reduced  because  Tammany  Hall  was  divided  into  two 
factions.  One  of  these  called  themselves  the  “ Equal  Bights  ” parry 
becaused  opposed  to  monopolies,  franchises  or  charters  for  banks  <»r 
other  corporations.  The  rather  clumsy  name  was  changed  into  a 
more  popular  designation  by  a circumstance  which  illustrates  th<* 
beginnings  of  things  wherewith  we  have  been  so  long  familiar.  Oas 
had  been  in  use  for  ten  years,  and  its  introduction  into  private  and 
public  buildings  was  quite  common.  But  matches  were  then  still  a 
novelty.  It  was  a great  convenience  to  have  the  tinder-box  and  tliut 
supplanted  by  a little  splinter  of  wood,  which  by  a mere  scratch 
would  emit  fire.  At  a meeting  in  Tammany  Hall  the  faction  opposed 
to  the  “ Equal  Bights  ” noticed  that  at  the  approaching  proceedings 
they  would  be  outnumbered  by  their  rivals.  Accordingly  they 
thought  to  disperse  the  gathering  and  disconcert  the  opposition  by 
turning  out  the  gas-lights.  It  happened,  however,  that  some  of  tlu* 
“ Equal  Bights  ” men  carried  boxes  of  the  newly  invented  matches 
upon  their  persons,  and  the  lights  were  soon  ablaze  again.  The 
matches  went  by  the  name  of  Loco  foeo.  on  what  principle  of  Latin- 
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n |jf  any)  it  is  hard  to  tell.  But  the  opportune  possession  of  these 
ha  ml  v substitutes  for  the  tinder-box  gave  the  name  of  “ Locofocos  ” 
,,,  tin*  party  which  had  hitherto  carried  a more  descriptive  title.  It 
is  correctly  remarked  by  Miss  Booth  “ that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
party  appellations  which  have  served  at  various  times  to  distinguish 
the  politics  of  the  country  rirst  originated  in  this  city— Federalist, 
lb-publican,  Whig,  Democrat,  Loeofoco,  and  many  more.”  In  1S37 
Mayor  Aaron  Clarke,  the  second  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  owed  his 
success  to  the  strength  of  the  Loeofoco  faction  which  so  crippled  Tam- 
many Hall  that  the  Whigs,  whose  candidate  he  was,  carried  the  elec- 
tion. lie  had  17,000  votes,  and  two  other  candidates  had  13,000  and 
1.000  respectively.  The  term  of  the  Mayor  was  only  one  year  then, 
and  in  1S3S  the  Whigs  again  profited  b\'  division  in  the  ranks  of  “ the 
enemy.”  But  Mayor  Clarke’s  plurality  was  ouly  about  five  hundred 
then,  and  in  1839  the  Democrats,  now  united  by  accepting  in  common 
some  of  the  Loeofoco  ideas,  carried  the  charter  election,  and  continued 
to  do  so  until  1811.  Isaac  L.  Yarian,  whom  Clarke  had  beaten  by  live 
hundred  votes  the  year  before,  now  in  turn  nad  beaten  him  by  over  a 
thousand.  He  was  highly  spoken  of  by  men  of  the  opposite  party, 
and  was  popular  as  a prominent  “ fire-lad,”  or  member  of  the  Volun- 
teer fire  department,  which  furnished  no  less  than  seven  Mayors  to 
the  city.  He  owned  a farm  about 
where  the  Gilsey  House  stands,  on 
Broadway  and  Twenty-ninth  Street. 

When  he  was  re-elected  in  1810, 
the  novel  expedient  of  registering 
voters  previous  to  election  was  first 
put  into  operation.  It  was  combined 
with  the  division  of  the  wards  into 
voting  districts,  so  that  instead 
of  one  polling  place  for  each  ward 
there  were  now  several,  greatly  ex- 
pediting the  work  of  receiving  bal- 
lots and  gaining  time,  as  noAv  all 
the  voting  could  be  done  on  one  day. 

It  is  a pity  that  in  1813  the  excel- 
lent provision  of  registering  was  re- 
pealed. In  1811  Bobert  Hunter 
Morris  was  elected  Mayor.  His  name 
is  of  interest,  bringing  back  vividly  the  old  colonial  times.  He  was 
a descendant  of  Lewis  Morris,  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  York 
Province  under  Robert  Hunter,  the  Royal  Governor.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice had  named  one  of  his  sons  after  the  Governor,  and  the  name  was 
revived  once  more  in  the  Mayor.  lie  owed  his  election  probably  to  a 
species  of  political  persecution.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  Recorder 
of  the  City,  the  one  officer  still  remaining  under  the  control  of  the 
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Governor  of  the  State.  Just  before  election  day  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1840,  when  Harrison  was  the  Whig  candidate,  a plot  was 
organized  bv  a certain  Glentwortli  for  “ colonizing  ” voters  from 
Philadelphia  in  New  York.  They  were  to  be  brought  to  New  York  on 
the  pretense  of  being  employed  to  lay  pipes  for  the  Croton  water. 
The  Recorder  and  District-Attorney  on  receiving  wind  of  the  plot, 
went  at  once  to  the  house  ot  Glentwortli  to  demand  his  papers,  lor 
fear  the  evidence  might  be  destroyed.  It  was  not  precisely  regular  in 
a free  country,  and  Governor  Seward,  himself  a Whig,  removed 
Morris  from  office.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  Democrats  to  vindi- 
cate his  promptness  in  exposing  the  fraud  of  the  opposition,  and  Mor- 
ris was  elected  Mayor  at  the  next  charter  election  in  1841,  and  during 
three  subsequent  years.  In  1840  the  population  had  grown  to  312,- 
852.  In  1842  the  city  was  divided  into  seventeen  wards.  Those  who 
have  read  with  delight  the  many  historical  items  there  collected,  and 
have  looked  with  gratitude  upon  the  pictures  of  houses  and  neighbor- 
hoods which  would  otherwise  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  contained 
in  the  long  series  of  Valentine’s  Manuals,  will  not  deem  it  unworthy 
of  notice  in  a history  of  this  city,  that  Mr.  Valentine,  as  Clerk  of  the 
Common  Council,  issued  the  first  of  these  manuals  in  this  same  year 
1842.  It  was  but  a small  volume,  and  contained  as  yet  no  historical 
matter. 

Up  to  this  period  the  principal  wharfage  for  shipping  had  been  on 
the  East  Diver  shore,  and  indeed  to  this  day  the  large  sailing  vessels 
may  still  be  seen  lying  there.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  steamboat 
the  North  River  shore  began  to  be  utilized,  and  now  there  was  an  ex- 
tent of  three  miles  of  wharfage  from  Corlear’s  Hook  around  the  Bat- 
tery to  Hubert  Street,  where  the  North  Battery  was  located,  on  the 
Hudson.  As  was  noticed  in  connection  with  the  “ Abolition  Riot.” 
the  newly  developed  cotton  trade  of  the  South  was  making  much 
business  for  New  York  as  well.  The  cotton  was  brought  here  to  be 
trans-shipped  to  Europe,  or  sent  to  the  factories  in  New  England. 
In  1827  no  less  than  215,705  bales  of  cotton  came  to  the  port,  of  which 
191, G2G  were  sent  to  Europe,  and  24,000  to  home  manufacturers. 
Commerce  had  received  a frightful  blow  from  the  fire  of  1835,  but  the 
recovery  was  quick  and  characteristic.  The  panic  of  1837  was 
another  calamity  to  mercantile  interests,  but  good  times  soon  suc- 
ceeded. The  Erie  Canal  was  bringing  a golden  stream  of  prosperity 
from  the  inexhaustible  West,  and  the  railroads  and  telegraph,  soon 
to  be  noticed,  were  doing  much  to  add  to  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial importance  of  the  city.  One  handmaid  of  business  was  gradually 
approaching  its  modern  marvelous  efficiency.  In  1799  the  mail  was 
an  expensive  luxury  and  slow  in  movement:  for  a distance  less  than 
forty  miles  the  cost  of  carrying  a letter  was  eight  cents;  for  a distance 
between  three  and  five  hundred  miles  the  cost  was  twenty  cents;  and 
over  five  hundred  miles,  twenty-five  cents.  In  1842  the  rates  were 
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oil  high  from  our  standpoint:  three  cents  for  less  than  three  liun- 
rrd  miles;  ten  cents  for  more  than  three  hundred  miles.  At  the 
. ],,M*  of  the  century  merchants  had  complained  because  the  postollice 
w.is  taken  up  by  Bauman  to  G2  Broadway,  or  the  corner  of  Liberty 
>i root.  In  1807  it  was  nearer  the  center  of  business  again,  at  the 
,,,rtier  of  William  Street  and  Garden  Street  (Exchange  Blace). 
nu*odorus  Bailey,  the  Postmaster,  lived  in  the  house.  There  were 
,,m.  hundred  boxes  in  the  vestibule,  entered  from  William  Street, 
iu  1S27  the  postollice  was  removed  to  the  Merchants’  Exchange, 
and  in  1835  was  involved  in  its  destruction.  It  was  then  taken  to  the 
Kotunda  in  City  Hall  Park,  whence,  about  1S44,  it  went  to  the  old 
Middle  Dutch  Church  in  Nassau  Street,  and  to  its  present  imposing 
h"me,  again  in  City  Hall  Park,  less  than  thirty  years  ago. 

This  was  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  cheap  and  great  New 
York  daily  newspapers.  There  were  a great  number  of  journals  pub- 
lished in  the  city  during  the  first  three  decades  of  the  century,  some 
of  which,  such  as  the  Commercial  Advertiser . and  Evening  Post,  we  have 
already  mentioned.  The  Morning  Courier,  edited  by  James  Watson 
Webb,  the  father  of  General 
Alexander  S.  Webb,  the  hero 
of  Gettysburg  and  President 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  the  Courier  and  In- 
quirer; the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, started  in  1827;  the  New 
York  Mirror,  for  which  N.  P. 

Willis  and  Poe  and  othei-  ce- 
lebrities wrote,  were  among 
the  most  prominent  ones.  They 
were  dignified  and  stately  af- 
fairs, costing  six  cenrs  at  the 
lowest  per  number,  but  not  §§ 
vulgarly  hawked  upon  the  f| 
streets;  they  were  sent  around 
to  regular  subscribers.  In 
October,  1832.  Janies  Gordon 
Bennett  ventured  upon  some- 
thing more  accessible  to  small 
purses.  He  started  the  New  contoit’s  garden,  Broadway,  1830. 

York  Globe,  sold  at  two  cents  a 

copy,  but  the  paper  only  lived  a month.  A ladder  innovation  was 
that  conceived  by  a young  doctor  of  the  name  of  Sheppard.  On 
January  1,  1833.  he  issued  the  Morning  Post:  its  cost  was  only 
a penny  a paper,  and  another  novelty  was  the  employment  of 
boys  to  carry  it  about  the  streets  and  sell  it  to  people  whose 
patronage  they  solicited — in  short,  newsboys.  He  had  barely  sue- 
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ceeded  in  getting-  credit  from  Horace  Greeley  and  Francis  Store, 
two  young  men  who  had  just  set  up  a printing  business:  they  had  u,, 
faith  in  his  newspaper  experiment  at  all.  Dr.  Sheppard  met  with  no 
success,  and  the  foresight  of  the  young  printers  was  vindicated  • Dm 
his  idea  lived:  eight  mouths  later,  in  September,  1833,  Benjamin  11. 
Day,  a practical  journalist,  issued  the  tirst  number  of  the  Sun,  sold  a: 
a penny  by  newsboys,  who  in  the  tirst  hour  or  two  had  sold  all  the 
copies  he  had  given  them.  Success  was  soon  assured;  in  less  than  a 
year  the  Sun  had  a circulation  of  8,000,  and  publisher  and  newsboys 
both  found  that  they  were  making  money.  Its  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed. Horace  Greeley  was  now  convinced  that  the  young  medical 
man  was  right,  and  in  March,  1834,  lie,  with  two  partners,  began  t h< * 
publication  of  the  Xeu:  Yorker.  Janies  Gordon  Bennett  also  came  for- 
ward again,  publishing  the  tirst  number  of  the  Yew  York  Herald  on 
May  G,  1835,  selling  it  at  the  price  of  two  cents  a copy.  On  April  in. 
1841,  appeared  the  Tribune , published  by  Horace  Greeley  and  edited 
by  Henry  J.  Baymond,  who  ten  years  later  started  the  New  York 
Times;  while  the  World  began  its  career  in  18G0. 

We  have  already  noted  the  migration  of  churches  from  down  town 
to  up-town  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  that  the  Abolition  Riot  pur- 
sued two  Presbyterian  Churches  to  their  location  pretty  nearly  in 
Greenwich.  Another  Presbyterian  Church  ventured  still  nearer  tin- 
outskirts.  and  built  on  Bleecker  Street  on  the  corner  of  Downing, 
where  the  Uni  versa  lists  later  held  forth.  In  1833  the  Jews  built  a 
synagogue  on  Crosby  Street,  an  advance  upward  also  from  their  old 
sanctuary  on  Mill  Street  (South  William).  Emigration  from  Catholic 
Ireland  and  Catholic  centers  of  Germany  greatly  swelled  the  num- 
bers of  the  Catholic  congregations  in  New  York.  Unfortunately  the 
peace  between  them  and  the  Protestants  became  disturbed  by  rea- 
son of  disputes  over  the  share  that  should  fall  to  Catholic  Parochial 
schools  from  the  State  funds  devoted  to  public  schools  throughout 
the  State.  As  many  of  the  Democratic  voters  belonged  to  their  faith 
the  Catholic  leaders  conceived  tin-  idea  of  mixing  up  this  sectarian 
question  with  politics.  They  sought  to  form  a party  in  1841  upon  this 
issue,  pledging  support  only  to  such  candidates  as  would  favor  an 
appropriation  from  the  State  funds  to  their  church-schools,  which 
was  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Constitutions.  This  only  stimulated  sectarian  antipathies  on  the 
other  side,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Native  American  party,  of 
a kin  with  the  national  “ know-nothings,”  whose  main  watchword 
was  opposition  to  Rome,  a cry  that  should  never  have  been  heard  in 
the  American  Union,  and  would  not  if  Washington's  ideas  on  reli- 
gious matters  could  have  been  strictly  adhered  to.  That  it  was  raised 
was  largely  the  Romish  Church's  own  fault.  Tn  the  course  of  the  re- 
criminations the  Catholics  retorted  that  the  Public  School  Society's 
schools  were  sectarian  because  tin*  Protestant  Bible  was  read  at  their 
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and  thus  the  unhappy  opposition  to  the  reading-  of  Scripture 
, M-hools,  as  being  a sectarian  book,  was  added  to  the  other  conten- 
and  by  the  aid  of  intidel  hostility  to  the  sacred  volume,  the  read- 
it  was  finally  abolished  altogether. 

Ww  York  State,  from  an  early  date,  interested  itself  in  the  cause 
,.f  education.  In  1784  the  Board  of  ltegents  of  the  University  of  New 
^ i irk  was  instituted,  who  were  to  advance  the  interests  of  learning 
throughout  the  State,  and  especially  take  into  consideration  the  ex- 
tension of  a common  school  system.  In  17S9  and  1795  measures  were 
taken  by  the  Legislature  to  create  a fund  for  the  support  of  education. 
In  1805  a law  was  passed  by  which  the  proceeds  of  500.000  acres  of 
public  domain  were  to  be  accumulated  until  its  income  should  reach 
the  sum  of  850,000,  which  should  then  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the 
the  schools  of  the  State.  In  1819  the  accumulation  had  risen  to  81,- 
0.000.  In  1822  the  consti- 
tution then  adopted  con- 
tained a clause  making  this 
school  fund  inviolable  and 
inalienable  to  other  pur- 
poses. The  trouble  with 
Kieft  in  the  early  days  had 
been  that  he  perpetually 
used  moneys  raised  for 
school  purposes  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  war  against 
the  Indians  he  had  exas- 
perated. In  the  year  1842 
the  school  fund  amounted  to 
a productive  capital  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  A study 
of  the  origin  of  the  Public 
School  Society  gives  consid- 
erable countenance  to  the 
charge  of  the  Romanists  that 
their  schools  were  practi- 
cally sectarian.  They  were  intended  to  benefit  children  who  were 
in  no  connection  with  churches,  the  schools  heretofore  being  in- 
separably connected  with  the  churches;  and  whether  they  took 
pay  or  were  gratuitous,  they  were  only  to  embrace  children  of 
tlie  church.  It  was  the  children  destitute  of  religious  privileges,  and 
thereby  destitute  of  educational  advantages,  whom  the  benevolent 
gentlemen  who  met  at  Mr.  Murray's  house  in  1805  had  in  view,  and. 
°f  course,  the  instruction  provided  for  them  was  not  unmixed  with 
religious  teaching,  and  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  was  of  the 
Protestant  order.  When  the  Roman  Catholics  came  to  count  for 
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somethin^  among  tin1  sects  in  the  city,  then  unsectarian  education, 
which  at  tirst  hau  meant  only  an  absence  of  bias  as  between  Presby- 
terians or  Dutch  Deformed,  or  Baptists,  or  Methodists,  or  Lutherans, 
or  Episcopalians,  had  also  to  mean  an  absence  of  bias  as  between 
Romanists  and  Protestants.  Hence  in  1842  Governor  Seward 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  a law  extending  the  common 
school  system  of  the  State,  which  was  strictly  non-sectarian, 
to  the  citv.  This  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  rendered  the  bestowal  of  the  State  funds  perfectly 
impartial  as  between  Romanists  and  Protestants,  allowing  each 
to  have  their  own  clmrch-schools  if  they  pleased,  but  not  permit- 
tin»-  them  to  claim  for  these  any  share  of  the  public  money. 
Gradually  the  friends  of  education  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  new 
state  of  affairs.  In  1 S.“»B  the  Public  School  Society  was  no  longer 
a necessity,  and  all  its  belongings  naturally  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  It  made  education  the  right  of  all  and  a 
charity  to  none.  In  1825  the  “ free”  schools  had  been  changed  into 
pay  schools,  each  child  being  charged  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  quarter,  and  presumably  the  poor  children’s  expenses  were  paid 
by  the  society.  All  these  distinctions  were  now  abolished,  and  no 
child  needed  to  pay:  the  State  and  city  bound  themselves  to  educate 
their  youthful  citizens.  In  October,  1830,  a convention  of  persons  in- 
terested in  learning  of  a higher  order  met  at  the  call  of  Albert  Galla- 
tin. They  made  him  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  its  deliberations 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  University  of  New  York.  The  clergy  pre- 
vailed more  than  Gallatin  had  intended;  and  perhaps  as  a reaction 
against  Columbia,  which  had  fallen  into  Episcopal  hands.  New  York 
University  was  as  thoroughly  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
terians, as  it  is  to  this  day.  In  1835  a handsome  building  was  erected 
on  Washington  Square,  causing  the  “ Stone-cutters'  Riot."  as  we  saw, 
but  now  no  more,  an  immense  mercantile  structure  occupying  its  site, 
while  a number  of  edifices  are  being  put  up  on  Fordham  Heights. 
As  for  private  schools,  preparatory  for  college,  and  for  refining  the 
minds  of  voting  ladies,  the  memory  of  a few  of  these  abides.  There 
was  Professor  Charles  Antlion’s  Grammar  School  for  Boys,  on  Mur- 
ray Street,  near  Columbia  College.  There  was  a famous  Institnt  Fran- 
cois on  Bank  Street,  kept  by  two  French  gentlemen.  Louis  and  Hya- 
cinth Peuquet.  who  taught  the  true  Parisian  accent  to  the  recalci- 
trant Yankee  tongue.  And  in  Barclay  Street  a young  ladies’  school 
of  a high  order  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Mary  O’Kill,  a daughter  of  Sir  James 
Jav,  a physician,  and  the  oldest  brother  of  John  Jay,  who  had  been 
knighted  for  his  industry  and  success  in  raising  money  for  Kings  Col- 
lege  in  the  davs  when  it  was  still  so  called. 

When  Albert  Gallatin  came  to  New  York  in  1820  he  was  at  once  in- 
vited to  join  a coterie  of  literary  people  who  had  been  meeting  to- 
gether for  social  and  intellectual  purposes  since  1827.  The  number 
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uas  limited  to  twelve,  so  as  to  secure  perfectly  congenial  companion- 
ship, wliicli  larger  numbers  do  not  always  permit.  They  called  them- 
M-lves  the  “ Club  ” without  further  designation,  and  among  its  mem- 
bers were  those  representing  the  legal  and  medical  professions;  an 
episcopal  and  a Presbyterian  clergyman;  and  three  professors  of  Co- 
lumbia. One  of  this  choice  company  was  a “ Mr.  Morse,”  President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  He  was  then  in  Europe,  on  his 
return  trip  from  which  he  was  to  have  the  talk  which  led  to  his  im- 
mortal invention,  as  will  be  told  in  the  next  chapter.  It  was  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  his  absence  in  Europe  that  Gallatin  was  in- 
vited to  join.  It  must  have  been  congenial  society  to  him,  and  he 
21  u exceedingly  valuable  accession.  The  “Club”  met  once  a week, 
had  no  officers,  was  without  formalities.  A lisrlit  collation  was 
indulged  in  at  the  end.  and  the 
sessions  broke  up  before  eleven 
o’clock.  For  the  rest  of  human- 
ity entertainments  of  other 
kinds  were  multiplying.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Park  Theater,  one 
was  built  in  the  Bowery  in  1820. 

In  1S37  eight  theaters  were  busy 
catering  to  the  public  taste,  in 
various  ways,  more  or  less  ele- 
vating, as  is  true  of  every  period 
or  city.  Richmond  Hill  had 
been  converted  into  a theater, 
and  at  its  opening  a prize  was 
offered  to  the  author  of  the  best 
dedicatory  poem.  Gulian  C. 

Verplanck  was  one  of  the  judges, 
and  he  was  selected  to  read  the 
successful  poem.  The  seal  of 
the  envelope  identifying  the  au- 
thor was  not  to  be  broken  until 
the  poem  had  been  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
to  be  opened  in  their  presence.  When  this  impressive  part  of 
the  exercises  was  reached,  it  appeared  that  the  prize-winner  was 
none  other  than  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  Varick  and  Charlton 
streets  were  still  too  far  out  of  town  for  the  theater-going  public, 
hence  in  1S42  Richmond  Hill  Theater  closed  its  doors.  In  this  year 
Park  Theater,  always  the  leading  play-house,  was  put  to  a different 
use  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day.  Dickens  had  come  to  America  on  his 
first  visit,  and  a ball  was  given  in  his  honor  in  the  theater.  All  dur- 
ing the  evening,  in  the  intervals  of  dancing,  representations  of  scenes 
in  Dickens’s  novels  were  displayed  upon  the  curtain.  Mayor  Robert 
H.  Morris,  ex-Mayor  Philip  Hone,  James  Watson  Webb,  and  William 
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Li.  Appleton,  of  the  publishing  firm,  were  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  ball;  and  Washington  Irving  graced  with  his  presence  a dinner 
given  to  the  novelist  a few  days  later  by  more  than  two  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  well  known  that  Dickens  published  his 
impressions  of  his  visit  in  “ American  Notes,”  and  embodied  them 
also  in  the  novel  “ Martin  Chuzzlewit.”  His  reflections  on  Yankee 
manners  were  not  very  complimentary,  and  what  was  to  be  found  of 
etiquette  in  rather  common  boarding  houses  was  unfairly  made  to  im- 
ply the  general  amenities  of  social  intercourse  in  New  York.  Y'et  in 
his  “ Notes’-'  Dickens  had  said  of  New  York:  “ The  tone  of  the  best 
society  in  the  city  is  like  that  of  Boston:  here  and  there  it  may  be  with 
a greater  infusion  of  the  mercantile  spirit,  but  generally  polished  and 
refined,  and  always  most  hospitable.”  It  sounds  like  the  accounts  of 
travelers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries:  New  York 
hospitality  conspicuous  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  the  place  of  the  houses  swept  away  by  the  fire  of  1S35,  other  and 
greater  rose  within  a brief  period,  but  none  could  exceed  the  glory  of 
the  Merchants'  Exchange.  Its  rebuilding  was  begun  in  1S36,  but  it 
proceeded  very  slowly,  and  was  not  finished  till  late  in  1842.  Wher- 
ever a wooden  structure  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  fire,  one  of  brick 
or  stone  now  went  up.  In  other  sections  of  the  city  rose  noble  edi- 
fices. Washington  Hall  occupied  the  block  from  Chambers  to  Reade 
on  Broadway,  where  Stewart’s  wholesale  store  stood  later.  On  al- 
most the  next  block,  opposite  the  Hospital,  stood  Masonic  Hall,  con- 
sidered handsomest  next  to  Merchants’  Exchange.  The  University 
Building,  further  out,  was  a noble  specimen  of  architecture.  Wash- 
ington Square,  in  front  of  it.  was  used  as  a parade  ground  for  the 
militia.  Union  Square  was  laid  out.  and  Gramercy  Park  was  fin- 
ished in  1S40.  St.  John's  Park  and  the  Battery  also  furnished  breath- 
ing places  for  the  people.  Omnibuses  ran  through  the  populated 
parts  of  the  city;  stages  started  from  the  City  Hall  Park,  on  east  or 
west  sides,  for  Harlem.  Greenwich.  Bloomingdale.  Horse  cars  began 
to  run  in  1S31.  the  first  carrying  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council.  The 
earliest  line  ran  from  Prince  Street  to  Fourteenth.  In  1837  the  tun- 
nel through  Murray  Hill,  on  Fourth  Avenue,  between  Thirty-fourth 
and  Forty-second  streets,  was  completed,  and  the  newspapers  and 
citizens  congratulated  themselves  that  they  had  the  most  wonderful 
achievement  of  engineering  skill  right  in  their  own  great  city.  A sen- 
tence in  the  Mirror  of  that  day  reminds  us  of  the  experience  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  West  Shore  Railroad  tunnel  near  Haverstraw:  “ We 
know  of  nothing  in  any  city  of  the  Union  to  compare  with  tin- 
magnificent  view  that  opens  upon  you  when  emerging  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  artificial  ravine  that  has  been  cloven  down 
through  the  solid  rocks  of  Mount  Prospect” — i.e.,  Murray  Hill.  In 
1832  Harlem  was  gratified  in  having  one  of  its  streets  paved  and 
sidewalks  flagged.  This  favored  street  was  One  Hundred  and 
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I ufiit v-ninth  Street,  the  pavement  extending  from  Third  to  Eighth 
i v»*mies-  For  the  rest,  the  furthest  uptown  streets  paved  were  Clin- 
Place  (Eighth  Street),  on  the  west  side,  and  St.  Mark’s  Place,  on 


CHAPTER  XII. 

INCREASING  THE  FACILITIES  OF  COMMUNICATION. 


F to  Irving  we  owe  a tutelary  genius  or  patron  saint  whose 
name  and  figure  instantly  call  up  a personification  expres- 
sive of  our  city — viz.,  “ Father  Knickerbocker,” — so  to  his 
happy  and  kindly  vein  of  humor  we  are  indebted  for 
another  term  that  serves  the  purposes  of  good-natured  badinage. 
One  of  the  papers  composing  “ Salmagundi,”  published  conjointly 
by  Irving  and  Paulding,  intended  to  “ correct  the  town  and  cas- 
tigate the  age,”  was  entitled  “ Chronicles  of  the  Renowned  and 
Ancient  City  of  Gotham.”  The  “ three  wise  men  of  Gotham  " 
had  already  been  immortalized  by  Mother  Goose,  and  was  a par- 
ticularly piquant  phrase  because  the  denizens  of  that  north-country 
parish  in  England  were  rather  more  naively  simple  in  their  mental 
make-up  than  those  of  most  other  parishes.  It  suited  the  humor  of  the 
two  friends  to  fix  upon  the  Xew  York  of  their  day  this  familiar  and 
expressive  title  of  Gotham,  and  it  has  clung  to  our  city  ever  since. 

If  Gotham  could  afford  to  laugh  at  a joke  against  itself  in  1S07.  it 
had  still  more  reason  to  take  humorously  any  reflections  upon  its 
shortcomings  or  failings  when  it  had  become  assured  in  its  position 
as  by  far  and  away  the  chief  city  of  the  Union.  Its  natural  advan- 
tages of  situation,  immensely  assisted  by  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
boat and  the  enterprise  that  had  pierced  the  interior  with  canals  as 
the  highways  of  commerce,  had  compelled  this  gratifying  result.  Be- 
yond even  the  promise  that  was  furnished  by  such  favorable  condi- 
tions was  the  advance  of  the  city  to  greatness  in  size  and  pre-eminence 
in  station,  when  there  were  added  to  these  then  so  wonderful  facilities 
of  communication  those  marvelous  annihilators  of  time  and  space,  the 
telegraph  and  railroad.  The  era  of  their  application  to  the  practical 
business  of  life  we  have  now  reached,  although  to  an  earlier  period 
may  belong  their  invention  and  exhibition  as  experiments  merely. 

It  is  difficult  to  transport  ourselves  back  to  a generation  that  knew 
not  the  steamboat  or  the  railroad  or  the  telegraph.  Yet  our  fathers 
or  grandfathers  were  of  that  generation.  These  persons,  in  their 
youth,  or  even  matnrer  years,  were,  so  far  as  concerns  the  mechanical, 
industrial,  and  scientific  progress  of  the  world,  actually  nearer  to  a 
date  even  centuries  before  their  birth  than  they  were  to  our  day.  They 
then  had  to  travel  the  sea  by  ships  under  sail,  depending  upon  fitful 
winds;  or  the  land  by  the  lumbering  stage,  or  private  carriage,  or  on 
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rsrhark;  just  as  men  did 
%l  i lu*  beginning  of  the  eigli- 
,,„.„th.  or  sixteenth,  or  in- 
,;.^1  the  tirst  century.  How 
•n-.it  an  alteration  has  been 
rvalized  during  the  short 
l«  riod  of  these  later  decades 
..{  the  present  century,  in 
the  very  face  of  the  world,  in 
flit*  intercourse  of  nations,  in 
tin*  conduct  of  business,  in 
tin*  comforts  of  existence,  in 
consequence  of  the  habits  of 
living  produced  by  these 
modern  means  of  locomo- 
tion and  communication,  to 
speak  of  nothing  else;  and 
how  vast  is  the  distance,  in 
those  respects,  between  our 
grandfathers  and  fathers 
and  ourselves!  To  quote 
from  one  of  Prof.  Fiske's 
philosophical  works:  “We 

scarcely  need  to  be  reminded 
that  all  the  advances  made 
in  locomotion,  from  the  days 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  those 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  were  as 
nothing  compared  to  the 
change  that  has  been 
wrought  within  a few  years 
by  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads. In  these  times  when 
Puck  has  fulfilled  his  boast 
and  put  a girdle  about  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes,  we  are 
not  yet,  perhaps,  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  a century  has 
not  elapsed  since  he  who 
caught  the  lightning  upon  his 
kite  was  laid  in  the  grave. 
Vet  the  lesson  of  these  facts, 
as  well  as  of  the  grand- 
mother's spinning  wheel  that 
stands  by  the  parlor  fireside, 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind.  The 
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change  therein  exemplified  since  Penelope  plied  her  distaff,  is  far  less 
than  that  which  has  occurred  within  the  memory  of  living  men.”  And 
he  also  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  by  means  of  the  rail- 
road and  telegraph,  this  great  Republic,  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  its  Gulf,  has  been  rendered  as 
compact  for  purposes  of  intercommunication,  and  therefore  also  of 
management  and  control,  as  the  tiny  Republic  of  Switzerland  or  the 
smallest  monarchy  of  Europe.  We  might  have  fallen  to  pieces  from 
the  overburdening  greatness  of  our  territorial  extent  had  not  the  tele- 
graph and  railroad  appeared,  just  as  we  were  most  expanding,  to  keep 
all  our  extremities  well  in  hand. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  a native  of  Massachusetts,  came  to  live  in  New 
York  City  in  1815,  just  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a young 
artist,  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession, 
so  that  he  was  not  only  content  to  put  his  ideals  on  canvas,  but  he  was 
bound  to  educate  a public  and  encourage  other  artists  in  their  work. 
He  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and 
its  President.  As  we  learned  in  the  previous  chapter,  in  1S29  he  went 
to  Europe  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  Curiously  enough,  like  that  other 
great  inventor,  Fulton,  he  was  not  only  an  artist,  but  an  enthusiast  in 
science,  and  thus  he  came  to  tread  a path  similar  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. As  Fulton  lived  till  1817,  it  is  possible  that  the  two  men,  of 
the  same  profession,  and  with  similar  tastes  apart  from  their  profes- 
sion, became  well  acquainted.  It  is  not  known  whether  Morse  inter- 
ested himself  in  any  of  the  scientific  investigations  or  discoveries  of 
the  day  while  in  Europe.  In  1832  lie  returned  to  America,  and  during 
the  trip  across  the  ocean  met  a gentleman  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
recent  experiments  conducted  in  Paris  with  the  electro-magnet.  He 
described  its  operations  to  Morse,  who  inquired  as  to  the  length  of 
time  it  took  for  electricity  to  pass  from  one  point  to  another.  The 
gentleman  replied  that  no  matter  how  long  the  wires  along  which  the 
electric  fluid  was  obliged  to  pass,  the  transmission  seemed  to  be  in- 
stantaneous. as  we  now  know  it  must  be,  traveling  as  it  does  with  the 
rapidity  of  light.  These  two  circumstances:  the  immense  rapidity  of 
electricity,  making  its  effects  at  distant  points  practically  instantane- 
ous, and  the  fact  that  instantly  upon  its  introduction  into  a coil  of 
wire  wound  around  an  iron  bar  it  would  produce  magnetic  attraction, 
and  instantly  upon  its  cessation  the  attracted  objects  would  be  re- 
leased. led  the  inventive  mind  of  Morse  to  the  construction  of  the 
electric  telegraph.  On  his  return  to  New  York,  he  at  once  began  ex- 
perimenting  in  his  studio.  As  we  look  at  the  instrument  and  devices 
involved,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  many  years  should  have  been  neces- 
sary to  perfect  his  scheme.  But  it  is  with  such  matters  always  as 
with  Columbus  and  his  problem  of  making  the  egg  stand  on  end. 
After  it  has  been  accomplished  it  is  very  easy  to  go  and  repeat  it:  the 
simpler  the  device  the  longer  it  takes  to  hit  upon  it;  and  then  the 
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t jlin.r  comes  at  last  by  a happy  inspiration  after  all,  that  seems  born 
,,f  ill**  instant,  but  really  has  all  the  previous  thinking  back  of  it,  and 
*,mld  not  have  been  seen  to  be  so  happy  otherwise.  The  brush  and 
ihe  palette  received  but  little  attention  from  our  artist  now,  and  the 
j.nrse  grew  correspondingly  slim.  But  he  was  possessed  by  one  idea, 
.uni  he  pursued  it  to  the  end, though  grim  poverty  looked  iu  at  the  win- 
•low,  and  the  wolf  was  often  very  near  the  door.  In  1835,  after  three 
wcarv  years,  Morse  had  perfected  his  instrument;  had  conceived  his 
alphabetical  system  of  dots  and  dashes;  decided  upon  the  means  of 
producing  the  electricity,  and  of  conveying  it  from  place  to  place.  He 
was  now  ready  to  exhibit  its  operation  to  those  most  likely  to  appre- 
ciate and  understand  his  labors.  Even  yet  many  things  remained  to 
b<*  corrected,  and  it  was  two  years  longer  before  he  ventured  upon  a 
public  exhibition.  The  process  and  mechanism  were  so  simple  that 
every  one  in  the  audience  could  readily  be  made  to  comprehend  their 
working.  Taking  advantage  of  the  effect  of  electricity  upon  iron  in 
making  it  magnetic,  one  end  of  a lever  was  placed  over  the  electro- 
magnet, at  the  other  end  of  which  was  a pencil  moving  against  a strip 
of  paper.  When  the  electricity  passed  into  the  coil  of  wire  around 
the  iron,  the  little  lever  was  drawn  down  at  one  end  and  up  at  the 
other  against  the  paper.  The  paper  was  made  to  move  at  a uniform 
rate  by  clockwork.  Did  the  electricity  pass  into  the  magnet  for  one 
instant,  only  a dot  was  made  on  the  paper:  was  it  held  there  longer, 
a line  or  dash  was  the  result,  according  to  the  length  of  time  occupied. 
These  dots  and  lines  and  dashes  constituted  a system  of  letters.  By 
means  of  a little  key  with  a spring,  the  electricity  could  be  made  to 
pass  into  the  coil,  or  released,  according  as  one  effected  or  broke  con- 
nection with  the  source  of  the  fluid.  As  in  the  case  of  other  inven- 
tions, however,  ignorance  and  incredulity  long  barred  the  way  to- 
ward its  useful  application  to  the  needs  of  business  and  intercourse. 
Not  till  1S43  could  there  be  secured  any  legislative  action  for  one  of 
the  greatest  inventions  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Then  Mr.  Fer- 
ris, of  New  York,  offered  in  Congress  the  following:  “ Resolved,  That 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  appropriating  830,000,  to  enable  Professor  Morse  to  es- 
tablish a line  of  telegraph  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.”  The 
inventor  had  received  permission  to  lit  up  his  instruments  and  wires 
in  the  Capitol,  so  that  Congress  might  receive  a practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  his  design.  It  came  to  a tie  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee, but  fortunately  Governor  Wallace,  of  Indiana,  upon  whom  the 
deciding  vote  would  fall,  determined  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
asked  permission  to  retire  for  that  purpose.  He  came  back  fully 
satisfied  and  voted  in  favor  of  a report  recommending  the  grant.  But 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  Congress  this  bill  was  still  the  one 
hundred  and  twentieth  on  the  docket.  It  may  be  imagined  with  what 
an  agony  of  suspense  Morse  watched  the  tedious  progress  through 
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this  heap  of  petty  and  uninteresting  legislation.  lie  could  not  en- 
dure it.  and  at  a late  hour  went  to  his  boarding  house,  not  in  the  least 
expecting  that  his  bill  would  be  reached,  and  preparing  to  wait  an- 
other long  year  for  the  consummation  of  his  hopes.  But  the  next 
morning  he  was  greeted  by  a message  delivered  in  person  by  Miss 
Ellsworth,  the  daughter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  telling  him 
that  his  bill  had  been  passed.  As  a reward  she  was  promised  that 

she  should  be  given  the  choice  of  the 
first  message  to  be  sent  over  the  line 
■ ^ ••vA/ A"'  when  completed.  A line  of  wires  on 

~ -/V-  A.  poles  was  erected  from  Washington 

BflS  to  Baltimore.  It  was  some  time,  ho w- 

M j?  jjg  j / ever,  before  this  comparatively  inex- 

pensive  device  was  fixed  on  and  ex- 
periments  were  made  and  much 
money  spent  on  other  plans.  One  of 
pvV*.  ;M  these  was  to  insert 

the  wires  in  ^ leaden 

|\  ] l saturated  in  shellac. 

; I \ ' % | -|  | \ |k|  the  tubes  to  be  laid 

p \f  i ; ; ! under  ground.  In  the 

Ihr  ' 1 . month  of  Mar,  1844. 

C-".  |^-.3  A. | • -4v-  . ' : M the  line  was  ready  for 

\ .•  ...'W  the  first  message. 

y.VA  ’V  -A-'  Miss  Ellsworth  was 

•. summoned  to  give  her 
Ay.  : " ■£  j Ai4';  selection,  which  read, 

%$  iwfliP  ..  in  pious  consideration 

ot  the  Providences 
that  had  caiTied  tlu‘ 

• '&Z  AAC-  A -•'=*?  great  invention  to 

success,  as  well  m 
prayerful  expectation 
of  the  great  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it 
for  humanity:  “ What 

hath  God  wrought,"  the  original  of  which  is  now  preserved  by  the 


FIRST  TELEGRAPH  LINE 
CONSTRUCTED. 


Hartford  Historical  Society,  Connecticut. 

Even  yet  the  line  between  two  cities  like  Washington  and  Balti- 
more was  only  an  experiment,  without  .great  utility,  without  special 
bearing  upon  the  affairs  of  men.  It  needed  some  signal  illustration 
of  its  marvelous  capacity  for  facilitating  communication  between  dis- 
tant points.  Providence  again  favored  the  invention  with  just  such 
an  illustration,  one  which,  so  to  speak,  flashed  it  at  once  in  the  face 
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* {|K.  whole  nation.  It  was  the  year  of  a Presidential  election,  and  a 
initiating  convention  of  the  Democratic  party  was  in  session  at 
ILdtimore.  James  Polk  had  been  put  in  nomination  for  President, 
iU,\  Senator  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President.  Yo  one 
: !ii»ught  of  sending  a dispatch  to  Wright  at  Washington  to  inquire 
whether  he  would  accept  the  nomination.  But  Morse,  at  the  ter- 
£ mis  of  his  telegraph  wire  in  the  Supreme  Court-room  at  the  Capi- 
• ..I,  learned  the  news  from  his  operators  at  Baltimore.  He  at  once 
.,  nt  word  of  it  to  the  Senator.  Wright  did  not  desire  the  honor  de- 
. -ned  for  him.  and  immediately  sent  back  a dispatch  per  telegraph 
.h  elming  the  nomination.  The  dispatch  was  announced  to  the  con- 
\eiition.  As  the  members  did  not  believe  that  the  Senator  had  been 
, oiiununicated  with  on  the  subject  and  had  sent  back  his  declination  in 
...  >h<»rt  a time.tlieyappointed  a committee  to  wait  on  him  to  ascertain 
ilit*  correctness  of  the  rumor,  and  incidentally  the  genuineness  of  the 
work  of  the  telegraph.  The  report  of  the  committee  furnished  the 
t-videuce  of  the  value  and  practical  usefulness  of  the  telegraph,  and 
;dl  the  country  soon  knew  the  remarkable  circumstance.  Lines  of 
telegraph  now  went  up  everywhere.  In  1S4G  the  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia and  Yew  York  line  connected  our  city  with  the  next  impor- 
tant commercial  center  in  the  Union,  and  with  the  capital.  Next 
lines  went  from  Yew  York  to  Boston,  to  Albany,  and  Buffalo.  Within 
seven  years  fifty  different  companies  were  doing  business,  which  seri- 
ously hampered  instead  of  facilitating  the  use  of  the  new  invention, 
for  the  companies  operated  in  hostile  rivalry,  and  dispatches  had  to 
he  constantly  recopied  and  retransmitted  between  distant  points. 
This  led  to  consolidation  of  companies  in  various  sections, until  finally 
the  Western  L’nion  comprised  all  the  companies  in  the  United  States. 

“ Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,”  had  been  the  watchword  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1S40,  when  Harrison  had  been  elected.  And  the  “ Tyler 
too  ” had  received  a different  meaning  from  that  intended  when  he 
occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  after  Harrison’s  brief  occupancy  of 
a month.  The  campaign  cry  in  1844  had  been  “ Polk  and  Texas,” 
and  Polk’s  election  meant  war  with  Mexico  for  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas  and  for  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  The  scenes  of  the  war  were  far  away  from  Yew  York  City, 
but  Generals  Worth  and  Wool  played  a conspicuous  part  in  them,  and 
they  were  sons  of  the  metropolis,  whom  the  metropolis  has  since  de- 
lighted to  honor.  Yet  there  were  some  who  had  their  eyes  wide  open 
to  the  more  sinister  bearings  of  the  war.  They  saw  the  ulterior  pur- 
pose of  the  Southern  statesmen  or  politicians,  who  desired  an  exten- 
sion of  territory  for  the  spread  of  slavery,  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
Yorth  had  forever  barred  against  extension  northward,  even  in  the 
great  western  territories.  And  it  is  to  the  honor  of  Albert  Gallatin, 
himself  of  the  party  that  ruled  the  South,  himself  an  adherent  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Jackson,  each  in  their  day,  and  thus  a Democrat  of  the 
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earliest  type,  that  in  his  last  days  he  earnestly  deprecated  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  He  was  already  eiglity-tive  years  old  when  the  war 
broke  out  but  he  lived  till  after  its  close,  and  till  he  had  seen  the 
marvelous  good  fortune  of  the  Iiepublic  in  acquiring  California  before 
the  discoverv  of  gold,  which  so  powerfully  contributed  toward 
establishing  "a  well  populated  outpost  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific As  his  years  grew  he  still  retained  his  faculties,  his  vivacity, 
and  his  interest  in  social,  literary,  scientific,  financial,  and  political 
matters.  One  after  another  contemporary  dropped  away  from  his 
side  and  at  last,  in  the  early  summer  of  1849,  Mrs.  Gallatin  died.  This 
proved  the  finishing  blow  to  a vitality  of  remarkable  vigor.  He  now 
failed  rapidly.  His  daughter  Frances  had  married  a son  of  General 
Ebenezer  Stevens,  and  they  lived  upon  the  latter’s  country-seat  at  As- 
toria L.  I.,  known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Bonaparte.  Hither  the  vet- 
eran statesman  and  financier  was  taken  in  the  hope  that  the  whole- 
some air  of  the  vicinity  might  have  a salutary  effect  upon  him.  But 
it  was  not  so  much  his  health  as  his  spirits  that  were  broken,  and  ou 
Sunday,  August  12.  1849,  he  died  in  his  devoted  daughter’s  arms. 
There  was  no  public  demonstration  at  his  funeral,  for  the  city  was 
then  in  the  midst  of  the  throes  of  another  cholera  visitation. 

Just  before  the  war  with  Mexico  New  York  experienced  another  of 
those  calamities  in  which  she  had  managed  to  excel  most  of  the  cities 
of  the  Union  up  to  that  date.  In  1S45,  or  in  the  tenth  year  after  the 
o-reat  fire  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  the  fire-fiend  claimed  her  once 
more  as  a victim,  having  left  her  since  that  time  comparatively  alone, 
never  o-oing  beyond  the  matter  of  a house  or  two,  or  half  a block.  The 
fire  of  1845  occurred  in  the  summer  time,  on  July  19,  and,  besides,  the 
Croton  water  works,  put  ample  supplies  of  the  extinguishing  fluid  at 
the  disposal  of  the  “ tire-laddies.”  and  so  far  forth  the  conditions  were 
infinitelv  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  winter  of  1S35.  But  the 
record  of  destruction  was  still  a very  bad  one.  This  was  owing  to  the 
origin  of  the  fire.  There  was  a tremendous  explosion  in  a building 
on  New  Street,  near  Wall.  In  this  had  been  stored  a quantity  of  salt- 
petre. and  it  was  presumed,  and  entirely  natural,  too,  to  suppose,  that 
this  substance  had  exploded,  although  afterward  there  were  learned 
discussions  among  the  scientific  denizens  of  the  town,  occasioning 
some  irreverent  lay  merriment,  whether  saltpetre  would  explode.  The 
explosion,  whatever  caused  it.  shook  that  end  of  the  town  so  that  sev- 
eral houses  near  the  one  blown  up  were  shattered,  and  windows  were 
broken  in  houses  as  far  away  as  Greenwich  Street.  The  fire  fortu- 
nately did  not  cover  any  of  the  ground  devastated  ten  years  before, 
but  followed  a course  closely  parallel  to  it.  It  burned  on  either  side 
of  New  Street,  attacking  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway  and  the 
west  side  of  Broad  Street.  The  other  fire  had  only  barely  touched 
some  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  latter  street.  Thus  traveling,  it 
went  as  far  as  Stone  Street,  between  W hitehall  and  Broad,  which,  in 
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. ■ other  tire,  had  suffered  from  Broad  to  William.  Altogether  three 
,u  ml  red  aud  forty-live  houses  were  destroyed,  and  from  six  to  teu 
•Millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property.  It  was  a severe  blow,  but  uot  so 
. rushing  as  the  former  one,  and  the  city  had  had  ten  years  in  which 
.wow  larger  and  richer.  Merchants  and  insurance  companies,  in- 
.N-Jd.  staggered  under  the  blow,  and  some  of  them  beyond  the  power 
,.f  recovery.  But  pluck  and  courage  soon  made  the  fable  of  the  Phce- 
„ix  applicable  to  this  burned  district  as  to  the  other.  From  Mayor 
Philip  Hone’s  invaluable  diary  we  get  the  somewhat  thrilling  and 
n-alistic  information  that 


miou  building  operations 
were  going  on  at  a lively 
rate  where  the  fire  had 
lately  done  its  work,  so 
soon,  indeed,  that  the 
builders  burned  their 
hands  in  removing  the 
rubbish  to  make  way  for 
the  laying  of  the  new  foun- 
dations. 

We  have  been  forced  to 
repeat  the  story  of  a fire; 
we  are  also  compelled  to 
tell  again  of  another 
cholera  visitation,  seven- 
teen years  after  the  former. 
In  1849  X ew  York  once 
more  lay  prostrate  before 
the  “ Angel  of  Death.”  But 
it  was  not  alone  in  its  af- 
tliction.  The  plague  struck 
the  Finted  States  as  earlv 
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as  December,  1848,  when  it  broke 
in  New  Orleans,  decimating  the  inhabitants  that  could  not 
the  danger.  In  Boston  six  hundred  died  from  June  to  September;  but 
this  was  not  a circumstance  compared  with  the  death  rate  in  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati,  each  of  which  cities  counted  six  thousand  dead  from 
the  disease.  Philadelphia,  too,  was  struck  with  terror  by  the  fright- 
ful mortality  within  its  precincts.  On  May  14  the  cholera  made  its 
first  appearance  in  New  York,  and  in  a spot,  calculated  to  invite  its 
readiest  execution — the  Five  Points.  During  the  week  ending  July 
21  more  than  seven  hundred  deaths  occurred,  the  mortality  that  week 
being  the  greatest  that  had  ever  been  experienced  in  any  city  in  the 
Fnited  States.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  height  of  the  epidemic 
of  1832  was  also  reached  on  July  21.  Prompt  and  efficient  measures 
were  taken  by  the  authorities  to  check  the  disease,  as  well  as  to  allevi- 
ate the  sufferings  and  promote  the  recovery  of  those  who  were  strick- 
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en  with  it.  On  the  corner  of  Monroe  (Oak)  and  Pearl  streets,  nor  far 
from  the  starting  point  of  the  pestilence,  a three-story  building  of  am- 
ple size  was  converted  into  a hospital  for  cholera  patients  exclusively. 
A Sanitary  Commission  was  appointed,  with  three  consulting  physi 
cians,  who  daily  published  in  the  papers  directions  for  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  especially  insisting  upon  cleanliness  of  persons, 
premises,  and  streets.  Still  the  scourge  spread,  claiming  hundreds  of 
victims  every  day.  Finally  a proposition  came  from  the  Board  of 
Health  that,  as  the  schools  were  not  occupied  during  the  vacation 
weeks,  they  be  utilized  as  hospitals.  It  was  taking  an  exceedingly 
great  risk  to  expose  these  buildings  to  the  infection  which  might 
linger  in  them,  and  thus  introduce  germs  of  the  disease  into  the 
systems  of  the  children  against  another  summer.  The  citizens 
objected  strongly,  and  public  meetings  were  held  to  protest 
against  the  scheme.  But  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  Board 
of  Health  carried  out  the  project,  one  that  in  the  present  day 
our  Board  would  be  the  farthest  from  conceiving  themselves, 
.or  allowing  others  to  entertain.  Nineteen  hundred  patients  were 
accommodated  in  the  school-houses,  of  which  over  a thousand 
died,  a much  larger  proportion  than  in  1832,  when,  of  over  two 
thousand  patients  treated  in  hospital,  only  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  died.  So  far  as  the  number  of  deaths  could  be  calculated,  at 
least  three  thousand  died  of  the  plague  in  New  York,  but  many  more 
may  have  succumbed  of  whom  no  notice  was  given  to  the  public. 

A New  York  inventor  had  been  the  first  to  send  a steamboat  to  sea; 
for  John  Stevens  and  his  son  Robert  L.  were  forced  by  Fulton's  pri- 
ority on  New  York  waters  to  send  their  vessels  around  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Delaware.  But  their  structure  was  not  intended  for  an  ocean 
steamship.  They  had,  however,  already  hit  upon  the  device  that  was 
to  make  ocean  travel  by  sea  possible  to  the  degree  of  perfection  that 
now  prevails,  for  they  had  applied  the  idea  of  the  screw  to  propulsion 
in  the  water.  This  was  laid  aside  while  machinery  of  another  kind 
was  so  much  the  vogue  and  doing  such  good  work.  B.  L.  Stevens  es- 
pecially' directed  his  inventive  genius  to  improve  the  paddle-wheel 
steamboat,  and  to  him  was  owing  the  introduction  of  the  walking- 
beam,  procuring  equal  results  of  power  with  a lower  pressure  of 
steam.  Just  as  the  era  of  steamships  was  opening,  there  was  a last 
burst  of  remarkable  capacity  displayed  by  the  old  method  of  sailing 
ships.  These  feats  were  performed  by  the  famous  clipper-ships, 
whose  construction  must  be  placed  entirely  to  the  credit  of  Yankee 
genius,  and  many  of  which  were  built  upon  the  shipyards  of  New 
York.  The  establishment  of  several  packet-lines  between  Liverpool 
and  New  York  at  an  earlier  period  has  already  been  noticed;  these 
packets  were  calculated  to  accomplish  the  trip  in  about  four  weeks, 
and  as  the  schedule  of  sailing  advertised  was  based  on  that  interval, 
it  must  have  been  one  that  could  be  depended  on  pretty  regularly  tin- 
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, r ordinary  circumstances.  In  1840  clipper-sliips  began  to  be  built 
{ Ualtimore,  but  New  York  soon  became  the  center  of  their  construc- 
,,<tU  These  vessels  were  built  for  speed  as  a primary  consideration. 

■ hr  travel  to  Europe,  encouraged  by  the  packets,  warranted  the  build- 
of  ships  that  might  do  less  in  the  way  of  cargo,  and  be  mainly  pas- 
^-n-M-r  ships.  Hence  the  lines  of  the  keel  were  adapted  to  secure 
„l„-<-d  in  movement  through  the  water,  the  length  being  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  width  than  formerly.  The  bow  was  made  sharp, 
,md  the  shape  astern  was  such  as  to  derive  as  much  propulsion  as 
possible  from  the  closing  of  the  waters  which  the  prow  had  divided. 
The  results  were  gratifying  and  astonishing  in  the  extreme.  The 
Samuel  Bussell,  built  in  1843  at  Brown  & Bell's  yard  (successors  of 
Itrown  Brothers),  foot  of  East  Houston  Street,  for  A.  A.  Low,  the 
father  of  President  Seth  Low.  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  service, 
and  registered  940  tons.  Clippers  of  that  size,  however,  were  found 
to  be  too  small,  not  merely  for  carrying  of  cargo,  but  on  the  ground  of 
safety,  getting  strained  too  severely  in  rough  weather.  Llenc-e  about 
1*50  clippers  were  made  to  register  from  over  eleven  hundred  to  more 
than  two  thousand  tons.  The  Surprise,  owned  by  A.  A.  Low  & 
Brother,  of  nearly  two  thousand  tons,  attained  a speed  that  was  phe- 
nomenal. She  made  the  journey  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in 
ninety-six  days,  and  one  day  covered  a distance  of  284  miles,  a record 
which  some  of  the  slower  lines  of  steamers  to  Europe  to-day  hardly 
ever  surpass.  Her  journey  was  continued  from  San  Francisco  across 
the  Pacific  to  Canton,  where  a cargo  of  tea  was  shipped  for  London, 
the  English  merchants  gladly  paying  two  or  three  pounds  more 
freight  per  ton  to  her  than  they  did  to  their  own  ships.  Taking  a 
cargo  at  Liverpool  for  New  York,  it  was  found  that  the  trip  had  paid 
her  cost,  her  running  expenses,  ami  a profit  over  and  above  all  this  of 
$."*0,000.  No  wonder  that  the  large  importers  and  their  captains 
made  fortunes  rapidly.  But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  records  of 
speed  that  these  clippers  made.  The  distance  between  Liverpool  and 
New  Y’ork  was  often  under  favorable  circumstances  covered  in  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  or  at  most  sixteen,  days.  An  article  in  Harper’s  Maga- 
zine on  this  subject  some  years  ago  gave  a number  of  instances  that 
are  almost  incredible.  One  vessel,  which  had  to  run  into  Halifax  for 
some  reason,  when  it  was  enabled  to  proceed  made  up  for  lost  time  by 
running  thence  to  Liverpool  in  six  days.  Nay,  the  clippers  could  beat 
the  contemporary  steamships  under  favorable  circumstances.  The 
Itreadnaught,  built  in  1853  for  Edwin  D.  5 1 organ,  was  a famous  clip- 
per. Nothing  could  catch  up  with  her  when  the  wind  was  in  the  right 
quarter.  On  the  return  from  her  first  trip  to  Liverpool,  in  1854,  an 
illustration  was  offered  of  her  sailing  or  traveling  possibilities, as  com- 
pared with  steamships.  The  day  before  the  one  set  for  her  departure. 
theCunard  steamer  Canada  started  on  her  voyage  to  Boston,  a port  at 
least  two  hundred  miles  nearer  than  New  York.  Yet  the  Dread- 
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naught  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  a day  before  the  Canada  reached  Bus- 
ton!  No  wonder  that  this  pre-eminence  in  sailing  qualities  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  commerce  of  New  York.  It  made  shipbuilding 
also  one  of  the  giant  industries  of  the  country.  All  along  the  East 
River  shore  shipyards  stretched,  from  below  and  around  Corlear's 
Hook  up  to  10th  Street.  And  the  results  attained  were  not  only  due 
to  ingenuity  displayed  in  laying  out  the  keels  and  hulls,  for  Yankee 
genius  applied  itself  as  well  to  the  sails,  and  contrived  methods  of 
getting  the  most  out  of  the  winds.  It  was  about  this  time,  1S51,  that 
the  schooner  yacht  America  astonished  the  Englishmen  who  had 
pitted  their  crack  sailers  against  her  in  the  race  for  the  “ Queen's 
Cup.”  The  course  was  around  the  Isle  of  Wight;  at  first  even  in  a 
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light  wind  the  America  passed  by  all  her  rivals;  but  when  the  breeze 
freshened  she  left  them  far  behind  and  crossed  the  finish  line  eight 
miles  ahead  of  her  next  competitor.  It  was  remarked  as  a peculiarity 
that  her  sails  (fore-and-aft,  of  course,  being  a schooner)  seemed  per- 
fectly flat  against  the  wind,  with  no  bagging  of  any  sort.  This  al- 
lowed whatever  wind  was  not  necessary  for  pushing,  to  slide  off  the 
sail,  instead  of  causing  a resistance  in  getting  out  of  the  “ bag.”  The 
“ Queen’s  Cup,”  which  she  then  carried  to  America,  becoming  the 
“ America  Cup,"  has  been  raced  for  nine  times  since,  the  last  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  regain  it  for  England  having  been  made  in  ISO.". 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  wonderful  excellence  in  construction 
and  sailing  qualities,  the  clipper  was  bound  to  bo  superseded  in  the 
long  run  by  the  steamship.  And  during  the  best  days  of  the  clipper 
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,jH.  steamship  had  already  begun  its  career.  Marvelous  speed  might 
attained  by  a smiling  vessel,  but  adverse  winds  and  waves,  and 
tedious  calms,  could  not  be  overcome  by  them,  and  left  them  helpless 
iii  their  beauty  and  their  strength.  A power  independent  of  the  ele- 
ments, an  element  in  itself,  under  the  perfect  control  of  man,  was  cer- 
tain to  commend  itself  to  a progressive  age  as  the  better  servant,  with 
more  reliable  results.  And  finally,  not  only  has  this  power  of  steam 
( ommended  itself  for  the  certainty  or  steadiness  of  its  operation,  but 
.jniu*  as  much  for  the  rapidity  of  movement  which  it  can  impart  to 
„|iips  five  times  and  six  times  the  size  of  the  old  clippers.  These  ves- 
sels of  10,000  or  12,000  tons  burden,  steam  now  drives  through  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  over  five  hundred  miles  per  day,  so  that  the  ocean 
journey  to  England  requires  less  time  now  than  did  a trip  to  Albany 
before  Fulton's  day. 

The  honor  of  first  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  navigating  the 
ocean  by  steam  belongs  to  America,  as  it  properly  should.  In  1S18 
was  begun  upon  one  of  the  shipyards  of  this  city  the  construction  of 
t lie  Savannah,  of  three  hundred  tons  burden,  fitted  with  steam  en- 
gines as  an  aid  to  sailing.  In  March.  1S19.  she  sailed  for  Savannah, 
Georgia,  where  she  was  owned.  On  May  20.  she  left  Savannah  direct 
for  Liverpool,  accomplishing  the  trip  in  twenty-two  days.  As  she 
passed  the  signal  station  near  Cork  she  was  reported  to  be  a ship  on 
lire.  At  Liverpool  she  created  a great  sensation,  being  visited  by  per- 
sons from  London  connected  with  the  Court.  It  was  suspected  by 
some  that  her  errand  was  the  rescue  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena, 
and  she  was  closely  watched  accordingly.  From  Liverpool  the  Sa- 
vannah went  to  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg,  her  cap- 
tain. Stevens  Rogers,  receiving  marked  attention  from  the  sovereigns 
of  those  countries.  Touching  at  Arendal,  Norway,  she  thence  started 
for  home,  reaching  Savannah  in  twenty-five  days.  In  1829  the  Dutch 
nation  entered  the  field  of  ocean  navigation  by  steam,  the  Curasao, 
owned  in  Holland,  making  regular  trips  between  the  home  country 
and  her  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  a still  more  convincing  proof 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  new  method.  But  it  was  eight  years  more  be- 
fore England  entered  upon  the  undertaking  which  she  has  carried  to 
such  perfection  since.  The  first  English  steamship  distinctly  built  as 
such  was  the  Great  Western,  intended  for  the  American  service.  She 
sailed  from  Bristol  in  April.  1838,  but  arrived  in  New  York  three  days 
after  another  ship,  the  Sirius,  from  Liverpool,  which  was  a sailing 
vessel  fitted  up  as  a steamer.  On  April  23  and  20.  1838.  the  people  of 
New  York  were  treated  to  the  sight  of  the  arrival  of  these  rare  ves- 
sels. and  soon  they  were  favored  with  two  regular  lines  of  steamers  to 
Liverpool,  the  Collins  and  Cunard  lines,  which  were  established  in 
1*41.  The  speed  these  steamers  attained  was  about  two  hundred 
and  ten  miles  per  diem,  and  the  regular  time  made  was  at  most  six- 
teen days.  The  Collins  Line  was  unfortunate.  Two  of  their  steamers 
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were  lost  at  sea.  In  1S54  the  Arctic  was  sunk  almost  instantly  in  c<>l 
lision  with  another  steamer  in  a fog  oil'  Newfoundland,  and  uearU 
every  one  on  board  perished,  all  of  Mr.  Collins's  family  included.  Th<- 
profits  were  not  sutlicient  to  counteract  these  losses,  hence  in  1858  tin- 
line  was  discontinued.  As  is  well  known,  the  Cunard  Line  has  r<- 
mained  the  leading  company  to  this  day,  her  steamers  still  holding 
the  records  for  the  fastest  trips  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  war  with  Mexico  had  resulted  in  the  cession  of  the  province  of 
Northern  California  and  adjoining  territory,  composing  now  t In- 
states of  California  and  Nevada  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 
No  doubt  the  ceded  provinces  were  considered  of  value  by  the  citizens 
of  the  Union,  for  their  climate  and  the  products  of  the  soil  and  vine- 
yard. Suddenly  the  news  came  in  1S4S  that  gold  had  been  found  in 
the  region  acquired  by  the  United  States,  and  a stream  of  emigration 
started  from  the  eastern  States  and  from  Europe,  across  the  plains 
and  mountains  west  of  Mississippi,  or  by  sea  around  Cape  Horn,  till- 
ing the  Pacific  border  with  a great  population.  In  this  excitement, 
stirring  the  whole  world,  New  York  again  found  her  account  and 
profit.  It  gave  an  impulse  to  the  clipper-ship  business,  and  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  in  addition  to  his  steamers  to  New  Brunswick  and  the 
ports  on  the  Sound,  started  in  1849  a line  of  steamships  sailing  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  thence  more  quickly  reaching  the  gold  fields  of 
California. 

It  seems  absurd  that  in  order  to  reach  California,  only  three  thou- 
sand miles  across  the  country,  travelers  should  have  regularly  gone 
by  means  of  the  clipper-ships  around  Cape  Horn,  a distance,  perhaps, 
twenty  thousand  miles.  Nor  was  the  journey  much  less  roundabout 
when  Vanderbilt  took  them  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  rail  across  that  narrow  neck,  and  then  taken  by  steamer 
again  up  the  coast  to  their  destination.  It  shows  that,  until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  railroad,  land  was  a much  more  serious  obstruction  to 
communication  than  water.  With  clipper-ships  brought  to  perfec- 
tion and  with  steamships  just  beginning  to  show  their  superiority  to 
the  best  sailing  machines,  it  was  yet  a long  way  to  the  transconti- 
nental railway,  doing  in  a few  days  what  it  took  the  fastest  sailor 
around  Cape  Horn  to  do  in  as  many  months.  It  was  not  until  1854 
that  the  first  trunk  line  had  established  its  communication  between 
New  York  City  and  the  westernmost  extremity  of  its  own  State. 
Probably  in  consideration  of  what  the  Erie  Canal  had  done  for  the 
State  and  the  city,  this  first  great  railroad  was  also  made  to  bring  the 
Erie  region  nearer  to  our  doors,  the  vast  utility  of  the  one  naturally 
suggesting  the  desirability  of  the  other.  As  early  as  1832,  when  rail- 
roads were  still  a novelty  in  England,  the  project  was  already  con- 
ceived to  construct  a road  to  Lake  Erie,  in  a general  way  parallel  to 
the  canal,  but  along  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of  the  State;  and 
He  AA’itt  Clinton,  Jr.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  at  AA'ash- 
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-ton.  made  a preliminary  survey.  As  a result  stock  was  subscribed 
, r ;1nd  otlieers  of  a corporation  were  chosen  the  next  year.  In  1834 
state  became  interested  in  the  project,  making  an  appropriation 
,t  the  instance  of  Governor  Marcy  for  a complete  survey  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  Dunkirk,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  a distance  of 
i'.t  miles.  In  1830  construction  of  the  road  was  actually  begun  at 
,.iri"iis  points.  In  order  to  remain  within  the  State,  and  yet  get  the 
m-arest  possible  to  New  York  City, 
t he  road  had  to  run  along  the  very 
..iiithern  borders  of  Rockland  County, 
mi  the  Hudson  there  fortunately  was 
.i  sudden  depression  in  the  line  of  the 
Palisades.  A pier  a mile  in  length 
was  thrown  out  along  the  shallow 
part  of  the  river,  here  expanding  into 
I'appau  Sea,  three  miles  wide,  whence 
the  place  has  derived  the  name  of 
Piermont.  In  1841  the  tirst  section, 
reaching  back  forty  miles  from  Pier- 
mont  to  Goshen,  was  completed  and 
operated.  Some  financial  troubles  de- 
layed the  work  and  made  changes  of 
hand  necessary,  but  successively  sec- 
tion after  section  was  opened:  to'  Port 
dervis.  in  January,  1848;  to  Bingham- 
ton, in  December,  1848;  to  Elmira.  Oc- 
tober 10,  1849;  to  Hornellsville,  in 
September,  1850;  and  at  last  to  its 
final  destination,  Dunkirk,  completing 
the  gigantic  undertaking,  on  April  22, 

1*51.  At  every  step  accomplished 
celebrations  fittingly  occurred,  and 
when  the  line  was  completed  proper 
honors  were  done  to  the  occasion. 

President  Fillmore  came  from  Wash- 
ington, attended  by  his  Secretary  of 
State,  so  much  greater  than  himself, 

Daniel  Webster.  Two  trains  conveyed 
t hose  distinguished  guests  and  a host  of  others,  including  the  Gover- 
nor and  State  functionaries,  and  representative  citizens  of  Yew  Yrork. 
all  the  way  from  Piermont  to  Dunkirk.  On  the  morning  of  May  14, 
1851,  the  start  was  made,  and  that  night  the  gaylv  decorated  trains 
reached  Elmira,  greeted  at  many  points  along  the  line  by  booming 
cannon  and  the  display  of  flags.  A stop  was  made  here  overnight  for 
needed  rest.  The  next  morning  the  journey  was  continued,  and  Dun- 
kirk reached  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  On  the  next  afternoon  the 
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return  trip  was  commenced.  The  road  soon  vindicated  the  wisdom  tl; 
its  projection  and  justified  the  expense  of  its  construction.  Tin.-, 
years  later,  in  September,  1^54,  the  report  of  business  tor  the  piece, 
mg  twelve-month  showed  that  the  road  had  carried  1,125,123  pass.-i, 
gers  and  713,250  tons  of  freight.  The  earnings  amounted  that  cm. 
year  to  about  10  or  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost.  It  had  in  operate.;, 
183  locomotives  and  2,035  cars. 

The  next  trunk  line  to  be  established  between  New  York  and  t lo- 
west was  the  New  York  Central  & Hudson  Kiver  Railroad.  It  a Is., 
aimed  to  connect  the  Metropolis  with  Lake  Erie  and  the  Lake  region 
in  general,  its  course  being  almost  exactly  parallel,  and  in  mam 
places  within  a stone’s  throw  oi  me  Erie  Canal.  It  took  advantage  m 
the  comparatively  level  country  near  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  of  the  natural  highway  to  the  Hudson  afforded  by  the  valley 
the  Mohawk  Kiver.  But  it  was  not  originally  conceived  as  a trunk 
line:  it  grew  to  be  one  by  the  accretion  of  several  short  lines.  Dm- 
section  of  it,  that  between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  is  historic  as  t la- 
first  railroad  projected  and  the  first  in  actual  operation  in  America. 
It  was  chartered  in  1S2G,  and  in  September,  1831.  before  the  prelimi- 
nary survey  had  been  made  for  the  Erie  Koad,  it  was  already  running 
between  its  two  termini.  Piecemeal  the  stretch  of  country  between 
the  upper  Hudson  and  Buffalo  was  supplied  with  railroads.  There 
were  the  Utica  & Schenectady;  the  Syracuse  & Utica;  the  Rochester 
& Syracuse;  the  Buffalo  & Rochester.  But  besides  this  direct  exten- 
sion. or  dove-tailing  of  one  road  into  another,  making  a continuous 
line,  there  were  other  roads  branching  off.  The  Schenectady  & Trm 
branched  northwestward.  There  was  the  Syracuse  & Utica  Direct, 
which  indicates  that  the  other  was  not  quite  so  direct.  From  Buffalo 
there  first  went  a road  only  as  far  as  Loc-kport;  but  soon  the  present 
“ Falls  Branch  ” was  laid  out  by  the  company,  establishing  the  Roch- 
ester, Lockport  & Niagara  Falls  Railroad.  There  came  also  to  b>- 
the  Mohawk  Valiev  Railroad,  welding  together  the  iron  tracks  all  the 
way  from  Rome  or  Utica  to  Albany.  And  while  this  was  being  done 
in  the  upper  and  western  part  of  the  State,  steadily  cutting  into  the 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  Erie  Canal,  projectors  had  not 
failed  to  see  the  necessity  of  connecting  New  York  with  that  upper 
system,  nor  the  opportunity  afforded  for  easy  construction  by  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hudson.  Hence  in  1810  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  chartered,  and  the  first  trains  began  to  run  in  1851.  about 
six  months  after  the  Erie  had  been  opened  for  traffic.  The  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  in  1853,  combined  all  the  fragmentary  railway- 
west  of  Albany  to  Buffalo,  with  its  side  branches,  under  one  company 
and  management.  Then  making  one  more  combination  in  1809  with 
the  Hudson  River  road,  there  was  constituted  the  second  trunk  lira- 
-connecting  New  York  with  the  interior  country.  Philadelphia,  in 
1854,  was  connected  by  rail  with  Pittsburg,  and  many  roads  were  run 
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ju  New  Jersey,  connecting  New  York  in  a desultory  manner  with 
ji.nlelplna  and  other  points.  We  noticed  that  at  the  tire  of  1833  a 
, .•motive  rushed  to  Newark  with  the  news,  and  drew  back  a number 
I much-needed  tire  engines.  When  Daniel  Webster  came  on  his  visit 
New  York  in  1837  he  traveled  from  Philadelphia  to  Perth  Amboy 
\ the  Camden  A Amboy  llailroad,  then  recently  opened  for  traffic. 
Owie  steamers  met  the  trains,  and  conveyed  passengers  to  this  city, 
j ir>t  these  various  railways  of  New  Jersey  became  one  corporation,  as 
■ I,,.  Pnited  Railroads  of  New  Jersey,  and  then  these  were  absorbed  by 
.jlt.  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  making  more  perfect  and  less  costly  the 
.oimection  of  New  York  with  the  middle  and  southern  States,  as  well 
as  sending  an  artery  of  traffic  from  the  great  heart  of  commerce  into 
i he  middle  western  States. 

Great  was  the  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  country  of  these  won- 
derfully increased  facilities  of  communication.  The  telegraph,  the 
steamship,  the  railroad,  brought  all  the  world  closer  together,  and 
sent  the  products  of  the  world  Hying  to  each  other's  markets,  putting 
into  rapid  and  augmenting  circulation  great  sums  of  money.  The  en- 
terprises themselves  called  for  large  investments  of  capital  from 
which  phenomenal  returns  were  expected.  Hence  the  very  stimulus 
to  business  produced  by  the  progress  of  the  world  spread  the  fever  of 
speculation,  with  its  usual  consequences.  There  was  the  recovery  of 
business  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  a panic  about  1818  or  1819.  There 
was  a rush  of  trade  about  1823  and  a depression  a few  years  later,  sub- 
sequent both,  if  not  consequent,  upon  the  development  of  river  steam- 
boats and  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal.  There  was  the  panic  of 
1837,  and  now  again  in  1837  business  was  prostrated  by  a fearful  col- 
lapse. “ Commercial  crises  are  periodic,”  observes  Prof.  Jevons.  “ It 
would  be  a very  useful  thing  if  we  were  able  to  foretell  when  a bubble 
or  a crisis  was  coming,  but  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  predict  such 
matters  with  certainty.  . . . Nevertheless,  it  is  wonderful  how 

often  a great  commercial  crisis  has  happened  about  ten  years  after  the 
previous  one.”  Whether  just  due  or  far  past  due,  the  crash  came 
in  1837.  In  August,  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  sus- 
pended payment,  its  obligations  amounting  to  seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  shock  to  public  confidence  was  terrible.  There  was  a sud- 
den run  on  banks  and  savings-banks,  and  suspension  was  inevitable 
everywhere.  In  September,  Philadelphia  banks  led  those  of  all  Penn- 
sylvania in  cessation  of  payment.  In  October,  the  banks  of  New  York 
followed  suit,  but  they  resumed  in  December.  The  excitement  on 
October  13,  just  before  the  suspension,  was  indescribable.  At  ten 
o'clock,  the  hour  for  opening  the  banks,  there  were  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  people  in  Wall  Street,  surging  in  front  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions, each  man  eager  to  get  in  before  the  other  and  draw  his  money 
before  the  stock  on  hand  should  be  exhausted.  Trade  was  paralyzed 
nil  over  the  country.  Factories  ceased  running,  and  workmen  had  no 
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way  of  earning  wages.  Steamers  on  lakes  and  rivers  wTere  unem- 
ployed. Cargoes  from  abroad  were  sent  back  again,  and  shiploads  of 
emigrants  returned,  afraid  of  the  prospects  in  the  new  country. 
Proofs  accumulated  that  the  unnatural  stimulus  to  business  given  by 
the  new  conditions  of  traffic  and  transport  had  brought  on  the  calam- 
ity. “ A prodigious  weight  of  insolvency  had  been  carried  along  for 
years  in  the  volume  of  trade.  Extravagance  of  living  had  already 
sapped  the  foundations  of  commercial  success.  Mismanagement  and 
fraud  had  gained  footing  in  public  companies  to  an  incredible  degree. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  bonds  were  issued  with  little  regard  to  the 
validity  of  their  basis.’’  The  suffering  among  the  poor  which  ensued 
in  the  city,  with  winter  on  hand,  was  alleviated  as  much  as  possible 


by  benevolent  provisions  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  Many  of  the 
unemployed  were  given  work  in  the  construction  of  Central  Park  then 
under  way,  and  at  other  public  works  in  charge  of  the  city.  Soup- 
houses  were  opened  in  many  parts,  and  food  and  fuel  distributed  with 
a lavish  hand.  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  however,  it  is  supposed  that 
many  perished  from  cold  and  starvation.  It  was  a sad,  long,  and 
dreary  winter,  but  with  spring  confidence  again  revived  and  the  coun- 
try made  ready  for  recovery.  Over  five  thousand  failures  were  re- 
ported, with  liabilities  running  up  toward  three  hundred  millions. 

The  Five  Points  have  been  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  In  the  earlier  days  of  a primitive  colonial  town  the  ex- 
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.!»  nee  of  such  a blot  upon  municipal  life  was  impossible.  While  the 
jtv  "Tew  but  was  still  diminutive,  as  compared  with  the  period  now 
reached,  the  conditions  were  not  yet  favorable  for  the  dregs  of  society 
u,  .sink  to  such  a depth,  although  the  gravitation  was  beginning,  and 
-Canvas  town”  after  the  tire  of  177b,  gave  a foretaste  of  the  later 
phenomenon.  For  such  the  “ Five  Points  ” was;  it  was  so  eminent  in 
horrors  of  iniquity,  of  moral  as  of  physical  tilth,  that  it  had  become 
famous  throughout  the  world,  and  among  the  “ sights  ” of  America 
that  tourists  would  not  miss,  was  this  abominable  region.  Dickens 
ea unot  finish  his  first  paragraph  on  New  York  in  his  “ American 
Notes”  without  speaking  of  it:  “There  is  one  quarter,  commonly 
railed  Five  Points,  which,  in  respect  of  filth  and  wretchedness,  may 
D*  safely  backed  against  Seven  Dials,  or  any  other  part  of  famed  St. 
Giles’s.”  But  London  was  older  and  bigger:  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
New  York  had  already  caught  up  with  it  in  these  evidences  of  human 
degradation.  The  region  was  not  far  from  the  old  Collect  Pond.  Five 
streets  converged  here  to  a point:  Mulberry,  Baxter,  Worth,  and  two 
others  whose  names  are  not  now  the  same.  Indeed  the  region  has 
been  greatly  altered  and  purified,  the  small  blocks  of  irregular  or 
triangular  shape  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  streets  having  been 
removed,  and  the  space  thus  made  converted  into  the  present  Mul- 
berry Park.  It  was  as  much  as  a person's  life  was  worth  to  go 
through  this  region  in  the  daytime.  One  was  liable  to  rude  encount- 
ers of  all  sorts  on  the  part  both  of  men  and  women.  Dickens  visited 
the  spot  accompanied  by  a policeman,  and  he  has  left  on  record  his 
impressions:  “Debauchery  has  made  the  very  houses  prematurely 
old.  Nearly  every  house  is  a low  tavern;  lanes  and  alleys  paved  with 
mud  knee-deep;  underground  alleys  where  they  dance  and  game.  All 
that  is  loathsome,  drooping,  and  decayed  is  here.”  In  1850  efforts  be- 
gan to  be  made  on  the  part  of  Christian  women  to  penetrate  this 
black  darkness  of  sin  with  the  light  of  Christianity;  but  we  defer  an 
account  of  this  good  work  to  a succeeding  chapter. 

Those  who  remember  to  have  seen,  in  the  late  sixties  or  early  seven- 
ties (we  will  not  be  too  precise  lest  some  of  our  lady  readers  might  re- 
member it)  the  bridge  that  spanned  Broadway  at  the  intersection  of 
Fulton  Street,  will  note  with  interest  that  this  same  corner  was  an 
intolerably  congested  one  as  early  as  1852.  Here  was  focused  the 
traffic  from  Brooklyn  per  Fulton  ferry,  and  that  from  Jersey  City  per 
Cortlandt  Street  ferry,  meeting  the  tides  of  carts  and  trucks  and  om- 
nibuses and  carriages  and  pedestrians,  hurrying  about  on  business 
errands  that  could  not  wait.  It  was  impossible  to  cross  either  Fulton 
Strt'et  or  Broadway,  and  the  delays  were  vexatious  both  to  the  vehi- 
cles and  the  foot  passengers.  So  some  good  and  wise  alderman  in 
1852  suggested  that  a passenger  bridge  be  built  at  this  crowded  spot, 
to  be  reached  by  stairs  from  the  sidewalks  on  Broadway.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine has  preserved  a lithograph  in  one  of  his  Manuals  (1S5G)  showing 
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the  structure  proposed.  So  far  as  we  can  recall  the  one  that  was  built 
in  later  days,  the  plan  was  but  slightly  different.  One  could  skip 
lightly  up  one  stairs  and  down  the  other,  if  Fulton  Street  was  to  be 
crossed:  a broad  platform,  the  full  width  of  Fulton  between  the  curbs, 
extended  across  Broadway,  it  was  not  a popular  institution  with 
the  ladies,  and  doubtless  a truck  loaded  more  than  usually  high, 
would  have  to  turn  back  into  a side  street,  not  without  scintillations 
of  profanity  from  the  driver.  So  it  endured  no  very  great  length  of 
time,  and  has  faded  almost  from  the  memory  even  of  those  who  were 
privileged  to  utilize  the  well-meant  convenience. 

As  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  city  we  read  with  interest 
that  in  1840  no  less  than  1,018  houses  were  built.  The  city  was  get- 
ting quite  compact  as  far  north  as  Thirty-fourth  Street,  yet  open 
spaces  were  not  infrequent  in  various  localities  below  that.  Fifth 
Avenue  had  already  become  the  fashionable  street,  and  with  dreadful 
monotony,  however  severely  splendid,  arose  the  interminable  rows  of 
brownstone  fronts,  “ all  alike  outside,  and  all  furnished  in  the  same 
style  within,”  says  one  who  knows,  “ heavy  furniture,  gilding,  mirrors, 
glittering  chandeliers.  If  a man  was  very  rich  he  had  a few  feet  more 
frontage,  and  more  gilding,  more  mirrors,  and  more  chandeliers.” 
Yet  once  in  a while  a house  would  appear  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  On 
the  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  the  wealthy  Dr. 
Townsend  erected  a mansion  in  1855,  which,  as  the  newspapers  ex- 
pressed it,  was  a specimen  of  “ almost  royal  splendor.’’  It  was 
thought  too  fine  to  be  feasted  on  only  by  the  eyes  of  the  owner  and  his 
family;  accordingly  the  ladies  of  the  Five  Points  Mission  asked 
whether  the  public  could  not  be  permitted  to  look  upon  its  “ royal 
splendor  ” at  so  much  per  head,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  tickets 
of  admission  to  go  for  the  benefit  of  the  squalid  wretches  these  ladies 
were  trying  to  regenerate  downtown;  truly  a curious  combination  of 
the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  and  a novel  way  of  helping  the 
poor.  That  fine  house  is  gone,  but  a later  generation  was  made  to 
look  upon  a still  more  palatial  home  upon  the  next  corner  below,  at 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  built  by  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  now  the  quarters 
of  the  Manhattan  (Democratic)  Club.  In  1850  street  railways  had 
become  pretty  general,  but  it  is  sad  to  learn  that  the  franchises, 
even  at  that  early  date,  were  obtained  by  bribery  of  the  common 
council.  The  earliest  cars  had  run  only  to  Fourteenth  Street: 
they  needed  to  go  up  further  now.  Yet  the  resident  on  Bleecker 
Street,  or  about  St.  John’s  Park,  in  1840,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  Fourteenth  Street  was  far  uptown.  St.  John's  Park  and 
church  wore  now  the  center  of  a fashionable  neighborhood.  Here 
resided  the  families  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (Mrs.  Hamilton  lived  un- 
til about  1858).  General  Schuyler,  and  General  Morton.  “They  owned 
their  houses,”  says  “ Felix  Oldbov,”  whose  father  was  pastor  of  a 
church  nearby.  “ and  had  their  own  keys  to  the  massive  gates  of  tin* 
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• irk.  from  which  all  outsiders  were  rigorously  excluded.”  About 
I v-,0  another  select  neighborhood  grew  up  farther  uptown,  in  the  sec- 

• i«>n  long  known  as  Chelsea,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  from 
T wen  tv-seventh  to  Thirtieth  Streets.  A few  vestiges  of  its  faded  re- 
.jHTtability  still  reveal  themselves  to  the  observant  eye. 

In  1844  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church  could  no  longer  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  business.  Its  tine  building  was  sold,  and  the 
I, luck  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets  on  Fifth  Avenue  was 
purchased,  where  the  “ First  Presbyterian  Church,”  dangerously  near 
Hie  ruinous  downtown  limits,  still  stands.  Garden  Street  Church, 
after  the  tire,  had  become  two  bauds.  One  party  was  so  wildly  foolish 
as  to  determine  to  build  away  up  on  Washington  Square,  corner  of 
Washington  Place,  opposite  the  New  York  University.  The  conserva- 
tive element  could  not  fall  in  with  this  madness  and  therefore  built  on 
Murray  Street.  Alas!  they  themselves  had  to  pass  Washington  Square 
and  build  up  on  Twenty-first  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  now  the 
Washington  Square  and  the  Twenty-first  Street  Churches  have  both 
been  demolished  to  make  room  for  huge  business  buildings,  while  the 
Twenty-first  Street  congregation,  still  clinging  to  the  old  name  of 
South  Church  (so  appropriate  to  that  which  was  first  the  most  north- 
erly. and  later  the  most  southerly,  church  edifice  in  the  city),  worship 
in  an  Episcopal  Church  purchased  by  them  and  converted  to  their  own 
usages,  on  the  corner  of  Thirty-eighth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 
No  less  interesting  is  it  to  follow  the  migrations  of  the  other  churches 
that  once  resounded  with  the  Dutch  language.  In  1844  the  last  ser- 
vice was  held  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Church  on  Nassau  Street.  The 
government  had  bought  the  property  (or  leased  it)  and  altered  it  just 
as  it  was  into  a postoffice,  with  a nondescript  array  of  additional 
buildings.  But  in  1830  the  Collegiate  Reformed  people  had  already 
dedicated  a new  and  magnificent  structure  on  the  corner  of  Lafayette 
Place  and  Fourth  Street.  It  was  an  imitation  in  solid  granite  of 
the  Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  but  by  a crazy  freak  the 
architect  piled  on  the  top  of  the  front  pediment  a steeple,  which  made 
the  effect  simply  preposterous.  The  officers  had  the  good  sense  to 
have  it  removed  after  some  years,  and  now  the  church  became  a real 
ornament  to  the  city,  and  worthy  of  the  study  of  lovers  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. This  church,  so  far  away  from  Nassau  Street,  became  the  Mid- 
dle Church  in  1854.  when  a handsome  and  graceful  marble  church  in 
the  Gothic  style,  with  a single  steeple,  was  erected  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street.  This  is  still  the  “ Marble 
Gollegiate,”  only  unfortunately,  like  Dr.  Parkhurst's  and  old  Trinity, 
and  others  in  like  case,  steeple  and  church  and  all  an*  dwarfed  by  the 
lofty  building  (a  hotel)  that  stands  by  its  side.  Lafayette  Place 
Church  made  way  for  business  several  years  ago,  and  in  18(10  the 
“ North”  Church  in  Fulton  Street  (now  entirely  South),  after  com- 
pleting a round  century,  was  demolished.  It  is  of  course  impossible, 
except  in  a history  specially  devoted  to  churches,  to  follow  all  the 
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migrations  of  congregations  originally  downtown.  We  have  indicated 
enough  of  them  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  trend.  The  claim  of  the 
original  historic  church  to  such  particular  notice,  however,  cannot  be 
denied.  We  add  that  after  the  Fulton  Church  was  also  made  to  dis- 
appear, the  complement  of  three  principal  edifices  usually  maintained 
as  a tradition  from  the  past  was  filled  up  by  the  exceedingly  elaborate 
Gothic  brownstoue  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Forty-eighth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  account  of  the  chief  architectural  ornament  in  the 
way  of  church  building,  St.  Patrick's,  on  Fiftieth  Street,  belongs  prop- 
erly to  a later  period,  although  the  cornerstone  was  laid  in  1858.  In 
1840  the  present  splendid  structure  replaced  the  church  erected  in 
1790  on  the  old  site  of  Trinity. 

As  many  as  sixteen  public  schools  were  scattered  throughout  the 
city  in  1842.  All  the  buildings  of  the  Public  School  Society  had  now 

been  turned  over  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  as 
the  population  increased 
the  schoolhouses  mult  i- 
plied.  Greenwich  was  fast 
losing  all  marks  of  having- 
been  a village  or  a suburb, 
yet  it  was  by  no  means  as 
yet  solidly  built  up.  It  re- 
joiced in  the  old  school- 
house  at  Hudson  and  Grove 
Streets,  and  there  was  also 
one  on  Greenwich  Avenue, 
the  former  Greenwich  Lane. 
The  latter  became  the  scene 
of  a frightful  calamity,  the 
horror  of  which  is  not  yet 
forgotten,  and  which  gave 
occasion  to  a wise  and  salutary  law  as  to  the  hanging  of  doors 
in  public  buildings.  One  of  the  lady  teachers  had  come  to  at- 
tend to  her  duties  on  the  morning  of  November  20,  1851,  although 
she  had  not  been  well  for  a few  days.  About  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  weary  Avith  the  day’s  work,  she  aatis  OA’ercome  bv 
a sudden  faintness  depriving  her  of  the  power  to  speak.  Her  pu- 
pils became  very  much  alarmed,  and  some  of  the  larger  girls  in  the 
class,  seeing  she  was  about  to  faint,  cried  to  the  others  to  go  and  get 
some  water.  The  cry  of  “ water  ” was  taken  up  by  the  children,  and 
this  alarmed  those  of  the  neighboring  classes.  aa’Iio,  imagining  that  it 
was  wanted  to  extinguish  a fire,  changed  the  cry  for  u water  " into  one 
of  “ fire.  1 his  produced  an  instantaneous  panic  all  through  the 
school.  Pupils  rushed  pell-mell  and  blind  \Aith  fright  from  one  room 
after  another  in  one  mad  rush  toward  the  stairs.  These  were  arranged 
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i ,.j.rht  angles  around  a wide  well  in  the  center.  Several  little  ones 
►tumbled  ere  they  reached  the  bottom  and  those  behind  fell  over  their 
,, rostrate  forms,  piling'  into  a heap  by  the  front  door.  The  door  was 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  but  even  if  it  had  not  been, 

would  have  been  impossible  to  open  it  with  that  solid  mass  of  juven- 
ile humanity  blocked  against  it  on  the  inside,  the  doors  at  that  time 
invariably  swinging  inward.  Meanwhile  the  children  still  on  the  up- 
jx-r  tloors  could  not  be  restrained  from  crowding  down  the  stairs. 
l la*  struggling  mass  pressing  against  the  banisters  upon  the  different 
ili'dits  and  upon  the  landings,  soon  demolished  these  frail  guards,  and 
.is  they  broke  away  the  children  from  the  first,  second,  or  third  stories, 
.md  the  upper  portions  of  the  stairways,  kept  falling  sheer  down 
upon  their  suffocating  companions  below.  The  same  cry  of  Are  that 
had  done  the  mischief  within  was  taken  up  outside  when  the  shriek- 
ing and  the  struggling  was  heard,  and  a lire  engine  was  soon  on  the 
spot.  This  fortunately  brought  helping  hands  to  the  scene  of  the 
calamity,  and  several  children,  as  in  their  desperation  they  were 
jumping  to  their  death  from  windows,  were  caught  and  saved  by  the 
firemen  and  others  in  the  street.  Soon  after  the  parents  of  the 
children  came  hurrying  to  the  school  frantic  with  anxiety  as  to  the 
fate  of  their  little  ones.  About  forty  children  were  taken  dead  from 
tin*  building,  and  a few  more  died  from  their  injuries  later.  While 
some  were  bruised  and  mangled  by  their  fall,  the  most  came  to  their 
death  from  suffocation.  A law  was  passed  shortly  afterward  re- 
quiring all  doors  on  public  buildings  to  be  hung  so  as  to  swing  out- 
ward or  both  ways. 

Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  march  of  fashionable 
society  uptown.  Resides  those  places  mentioned,  the  wealthier  citi- 
zens were  congregating  around  Washington  Square,  now  converted 
from  a parade  ground  into  a handsome  park  (after  having  been  a 
ghastly  Potter's  field,  or  pauper  burying  ground).  In  Bond  Street, 
Astor  Place,  Clinton  Place  (famed  only  lately  by  Crawford's  novels), 
houses  went  up  worth  tens  of  thousands,  even  a hundred  thousand 
dollars.  As  early  as  1S42  numerous  servants  in  livery  were  affected, 
quite  in  flu*  European  style.  Not  always  the  “ old  families  ” occupied 
these  sections,  or  affected  such  style.  They  were  found  rather  around 
St.  John’s,  or  in  the  Chelsea  neighborhood.  In  these  showy  mansions 
"ere  apt  to  be  found  the  “ nouveau  riche,”  satirized  by  Dickens  in 
"Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  and  by  George  W.  Curtis  in  the  “ Potiphar 
Papers."  The  aping  of  Europe  was  the  consequence  of  the  trips  across 
the  Atlantic  that  were  made  so  convenient  by  the  increasing  steam- 
ships. As  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  rather  severely,  but  with  truth:  “ New 
^ ork  possessed  a large  wealthy  class  which  did  not  quite  know  how 
t<>  get  most  pleasure  from  its  money.  . . . With  singular  pov- 

erty of  imagination,  they  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  to  enjoy 
their  wealth  they  must  slavishly  imitate  the  superficial  features,  and 
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the  defects  rather  than  the  merits  of  the  life  of  the  wealthy  classes 
of  Europe.  . . . They  put  wealth  above  everything  else,  and 

therefore  hopelessly  vulgarized  their  lives.”  In  the  very  midst  of  this 
fashionable  crowd  occurred  one  of  those  sensational  murders  in  high 
life  that  have  occasionally  startled  New  York  citizens.  On  January 
30,  1857,  Dr.  Harvey  Burdell,  a prominent  and  wealthy  dentist  living 
on  Bond  street,  was  found  murdered  in  his  room.  At  the  coroner's 
inquest  suspicion  lived  upon  a Mrs.  Cunningham,  who  had  been  his 
housekeeper,  or  worse,  as  the  guilty  person,  and  she  was  arrested  and 
subjected  to  a trial.  The  matter  was  complicated  by  a claim  of  mar- 
riage to  Dr.  Burdell  by  this  woman,  and  Bev.  Mr.  Marvin,  of  the  Be- 
formed  Church  on  Bicocker  and  Amos  (now  West  Tenth)  streets,  was 
brought  forward  to  testify  lie  had  married  them,  but  not  much  more 
was  proved  than  that  the  man  at  the  ceremony  had  personated  Dr. 
Burdell.  Accomplices  of  the  woman  were  also  placed  under  arrest 
and  tried.  The  case  was  watched  with  breathless  interest  by  the 
whole  town.  There  was  evidence  enough  against  Mrs.  Cunningham 
* and  some  other  occupants  of  the  house  to  secure  a conviction  by  the 
Coroner’s  Jury  and  an  indictment  for  murder  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
But  the  trial  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  all  the  accused,  and  mystery 
still  hangs  over  the  real  incidents  of  the  case. 

It  is  like  a whiff  of  the  good  old  days  to  read  of  a benevolent  and 
antiquarian  Boniface  who  about  this  period  furnished  the  citizens  of 
New  York  with  a collection  of  historical  relics,  and  among  them  the 
mutilated  remnant  of  William  Pitt’s  statue,  placed  at  the  intersection 
of  Wall  Street  and  William  in  1770.  On  the  corner  of  West  Broad- 
way and  Franklin  Street,  west  side,  where  now  wholesale  grocers  rear 
their  great  warehouses,  but  close  to  the  choice  residence-quarter  of 
the  St.  John’s  Park  of  those  days,  there  stood  what  was  called  by  the 
proprietor,  Biley’s  Fifth  Ward  Museum  Hotel.  It  was  the  especial 
delight  of  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  as  Felix  Oldboy  ” re- 
members with  a relish,  who  had,  like  all  others,  free  access  to  the 
room  where  the  curiosities  were  displayed.  Here  was  the  club  which 
had  brained  Captain  Cook  in  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Jackson’s  pipe; 
Tecumseh’s  rifle.  But  on  Franklin  Street,  just  outside  the  basement 
door,  stood  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  sightly,  relic  of  all. 
It  was  the  statue  of  Pitt,  or  what  was  left  of  it  after  the  British 
soldiers  had  vented  their  spite  on  it,  as  representing  too  stanch  a 
friend  of  the  colonies.  It  was  a little  too  late  for  the  days  of  sum- 
mary beheadings,  or  doubtless  George  III.  would  have  enjoyed  giving 
his  great  minister  a taste  of  it.  But  the  soldiers,  in  loyal  deference  to 
the  noble  feelings  of  their  master,  knocked  off  the  marble  head  of  the 
statue,  and  broke  off  an  arm  and  demoralized  the  sculptor's  effort  gen- 
erally. Mr.  Riley  found  it  somewhere  and  seized  upon  it  in  his  thirst 
for  relics;  so  there  it  stood  at  least  seventy  years  after  the  day  of  its 
abuse,  to  remind  children  of  both  smaller  and  larger  growth  of  the 
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that  happened  in  New  York  in  the  olden  times,  too  apt  to  be 
forgotten  amid  the  novel  modern  conditions  that  were  just  starting 
upon  their  career.  The  New  York  Historical  Society  since  obtained 
jutsscssion  of  the  statue,  and  secured  also  some  fragments  of  the  lead- 
, . 1 1 (jeorge  III.,  complimented  in  a similar  way  by  the  American 
nddiers. 

Theatrical  entertainment  had  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
city  in  wealth, and  while  Italian  opera  had  been  but  a brief  and  doubt- 
fid  experiment  in  the  previous  period,  one  of  the  handsomest  play- 
houses in  the  city  at  this  time  was  the  Italian  Opera  House  on  Astor 
Place,  in  the  building  afterward  known  as  Clinton  Hall,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Mercantile  Library.  But  unfortunately,  its  name  and 


ASTOR  PLACE  RIOT,  1849. 

fame  this  day  rest  more  upon  a great  riot  which  took  place  in  its  vicin- 
ity, by  reason  of  a play  that  was  going  on  within  it,  than  on  any 
special  histrionic  triumphs,  although  it  was  by  no  means  without 
these.  Professional  jealousies  and  national  antipathies  combined  to 
produce  this  unhappy  affair.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  tragedians, 
the  Edwin  Booth  of  his  time,  was  the  American  actor,  Edwin  Forrest. 
Contemporary  with  him,  the  finest  interpreter  of  Shakespeare  the 
English  stage  produced,  was  \Y.  C.  Maeready.  The  latter  had  been 
in  America,  and  had  met  with  great  success,  being  received  and  ap- 
plauded with  great  cordiality  everywhere.  When  Mr.  Forrest  visited 
England  he  was  received  with  anything  but  cordiality,  even  without 
an  approach  to  decency,  and  Maeready  was  responsible  for  the  treat- 
ment. In  Paris,  too.  the  rivals  came  into  hostile  contact.  Under 
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those  circumstances,  it  was  a bad  move  on  the  part  of  Macready  to  at- 
tempt to  tour  America  again.  During  the  latter  part  of  1S48  he  en- 
tered upon  a series  of  engagements  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  May,  1S-FJ,  came  to  New  York  to  finish  with  a number  of  nights 
at  the  Aster  Place  Opera  House.  The  New  York  native  American 
populace,  however,  determined  to  punish  him  for  his  ungenerous 
treatment  of  t lie  American  actor,  and  to  prevent  his  playing  in  New 
York.  The  play  upon  the  boards  for  the  tirst  night  was  Macbeth,  and 
the  house  was  about  half  filled  with  the  enemies  of  the  actor.  His 
appearance  was  the  signal  for  a deafening  uproar,  made  up  of  hisses, 
groans,  insulting  remarks,  and  cries  of  “Down  with  the  English  hog." 
“Keinembcr  how  Edwin  Forrest  was  used  in  London.”  The  actors 
kept  on  as  best  they  could,  but  not  a syllable  of  what  they  said  was 
heard.  Before  the  final  act,  therefore,  the  performance  was  aban- 
doned. Many  gentlemen  of  the  city,  headed  by  Washington  Irving 
himself,  felt  that  the  honor  of  the  city  was  at  stake,  and  begged  Mac- 
ready  to  appear  once  more,  and  they  would  guarantee  his  not  being 
- molested.  He  consented,  but  the  invitation  and  its  acceptance  were 
looked  upon  as  a challenge  by  the  mob,  and  now  much  more  serious 
consequences  followed.  On  May  10  Macready  again  appeared;  there 
was,  as  before,  a serious  disturbance  inside  the  house,  and  the  police 
made  many  arrests.  A rumor  that  the  crew  of  one  of  the  Cunarders 
was  to  be  on  hand  to  protect  the  English  actor  had  excited  the  popu- 
lace and  the  Mayor  had  called  out  the  militia  in  the  afternoon  to  pre- 
vent trouble.  This  only  provoked  the  populace  the  more.  Crowds  col- 
lected in  the  vicinity  of  the  Opera  House,  exposed  on  all  sides  to  at 
tack,  as  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  three  streets.  Eighth  Street,  Astor 
Place,  and  Lafayette  Place.  A shower  of  paving  stones  was  the  firsT 
notice  of  their  presence.  These  crashed  through  window  glass  and 
barred  shutters  and  fell  among  the  audience.  Now  the  time  for  the 
military  to  act  had  come,  and  a troop  of  horse  rode  into  the  mob  from 
Broadway,  scattering  them  for  the  moment.  But  soon  they  rallied. 
As  usual,  there  were  too  great  reluctance  and  hesitation  to  fire.  The 
first  fire  of  the  soldiers  was  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  which  only 
emboldened  them  to  resistance.  A volley  of  paving  stones  was  the 
reply,  whereby  many  of  the  militia  were  badly  hurt.  These  missiles 
happened  to  be  on  hand  in  abundance,  as  one  of  the  streets  was  being 
paved.  Seeing  their  mistake,  the  officers  gave  the  command  to  “ tin- 
low. ” and  soon  the  desired  effect  was  obtained,  the  mob  quickly  dis 
persing;  but  as  the  result  of  the  professional  rivalry  between  the 
American  and  English  tragedians  twenty-two  lives  had  been  sacri- 
ficed. 

A pleasant  contrast  to  this  display  of  national  hatred  and  mob 
violence  was  the  visit  of  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  Patriot  in 
1851.  He  came  to  arouse  the  American  people  to  an  interest  in  his 
cause,  as  he  had  already  done  in  England.  He  had  made  himself  ob- 
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,;,,\itius  to  the  Austrian  government  by  his  agitations  in  Parliament 
,u«l  in  the  press,  for  reforms  for  his  country,  demanding  self-govern- 
un-nt  for  the  subject  and  oppressed  realm  of  Hungary.  For  this  he 
w.t*  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians  on  a charge  of  treason,  but  the  iu- 
, liquation  awakened  thereby  was  so  intense  that  they  were  forced  to 
rvlt-ase  him.  Finally  resort  was  taken  to  arms,  but  on  the  held  of 
battle  the  Hungarian  cause  suffered  defeat,  and  Kossuth  was  com- 
jM-lk-d  to  flee  the  country.  He  took  refuge  in  Turkey.  His  extradi- 
tion was  demanded  by  both  Russia  and  Austria.  The  Sultan  was  de- 
livered from  a painful  dilemma  by  the  United  States,  who  sent  a 
steam  frigate  to  Constantinople  to  convey  Kossuth  to  this  country.  A 


great  reception  was  tendered  him  on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  on  De- 
cember G,  1851.  Crowds  filled  all  the  streets,  and  functionaries  civil 
and  military  vied  to  do  him  honor.  A curious  incident  is  recorded, 
illustrative  of  manners  and  customs  of  the  day.  The  military  compan- 
ies were  in  the  habit  then  of  assuming  gorgeous  uniforms,  in  imita- 
tion of  those  of  the  most  famous  regiments  of  Europe.  The  City 
Guard  bedecked  itself  with  the  glittering  accouterments  of  the  Eng- 
lish “Coldstream  Guards”;  and  the  Light  Guards,  another  fashiona- 
ble organization,  arrayed  themselves  in  the  superb  regalia  adorning 
the  Body  Guard  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  Now  these  same 
Light  Guards,  just  because  they  were  so  magnificent,  were  de- 
tailed to  escort  Kossuth  as  his  close  and  special  attendants.  It 
was  the  poor  man's  fortune,  therefore,  to  be  met  face  to  face  at  the 
very  instant  of  landing  upon  American  soil  by  the  uniform  worn  by 
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bis  most  determined  foes  at  home.  An  eyewitness  assures  us  that 
“he  started  back  with  an  involuntary  shudder.”  Besides  Kossuth, 
many  distinguished  foreigners  came  about  that  time  to  have  a habit 
of  visiting  New  York:  Dickens,  Marryat,  Louis  Napoleon,  later  Km 
peror,  and  the  ex-King  of  Spain.  Indeed,  it  led  Gulian  0.  Verplauck 
to  remark  in  an  article  in  the  Talisman,  speaking  of  this  fact  regarding 
New  Y'ork:  “ It  is  a sort  of  thoroughfare,  a spot  where  almost  every 
remarkable  character  is  seen  once  in  the  course  of  his  life.” 

Much  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  conditions  of  trade  ami 
commerce  during  this  period.  The  telegraphs  and  railroads  of  tin- 
country  had  a most  telling  effect  upon  the  business  of  New  York,  not 
only  in  augmenting  it.  but  in  modifying  the  manner  of  its  conduct.  Ii 
had  been  the  custom  of  merchants  of  the  interior,  located  at  Pitts- 
burg or  Buffalo  or  Cleveland  or  St.  Louis,  to  pay  a visit  to  New 
York  once  a year  and  buy  up  a stock  of  goods  for  the  year.  Now 
this  was  no  longer  necessary.  At  any  moment  that  a want  was 
felt  for  a particular  line  of  goods,  the  telegraph  made  it  known 
jit  the  source  of  supplies  in  a few  minutes,  and  in  a day  or  two. 
or  at  most  a week,  the  railroad  brought  the  material  to  the  mer- 
chant’s door.  Further  to  facilitate  these  quick  demands  for  par- 
ticular goods,  and  because  the  dealings  in  them  largely  increased  as 
the  interior  country  developed,  merchants  in  New  York  ceased  to 
carry  a miscellaneous  stock.  Different  houses  limited  themselves  to 
special  lines.  A New  York  paper  of  1S55  gloried  in  the  circumstance 
that  “the  wealth  of  the  great  Northwest  was  poured  into  the  lap  of 
New  York.  St.  Louis  formerly  bought  goods  at  New  Orleans,  now  it 
comes  to  us.  Illinois  bought  at  St.  Louis,  now  it  purchases  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  Ohio  went  bodily  to  Cincinnati  for  its  supplies.  Cin- 
cinnati itself  now  seeks  them  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State.” 
The  panic  of  1857  has  been  described.  It  was  produced  by  those  new 
methods  and  this  vast  augmentation  of  business,  too  sudden  to  be 
soberly  borne,  and  in  its  turn  brought  business  back  again  to  a solid 
basis,  making  a foundation  for  another  advance.  It  was  of  great  ben- 
efit to  finance  that  the  Clearing  House  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  panic.  It  opened  its  doors  for  business  on  Tuesday,  October  11. 
1853,  at  14  Wall  Street.  The  London  bankers  had  established  such 
an  institution  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  was 
greatly  needed  in  New  York.  In  the  Association  fifty-two  banks  were 
represented  at  its  beginning,  and  their  capital  combined  amounted  to 
$46,721,202.  It  was  largely  owing  to  it  that  the  banks  of  New  York 
were  able  to  resume  so  shortly  after  the  suspension  of  October.  1857. 
If  Harriet  Martineau.  famous  for  her  tales  on  Political  Economy,  and 
therefore  an  authority,  could  say,  after  the  fire  of  1835,  “ the  commer- 
cial credit  of  New  York  can  stand  any  shock  short  of  an  earthquake 
like  that  of  Lisbon.”  surely  a compliment  even  more  pointed  than  this 
was  due  to  the  city  in  1857.  and  with  the  Clearing  House  as  an  addi- 
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jock  amid  the  breakers.  The  markets  of  the  city  had  grown  to 
,•  number  of  fifteen,  among  them  now  those  so  familiar  to  us  all: 
1,-fTcrson  and  Washington  and  Fulton  and  Essex  and  Center  and 
. jinton;  but  also  some  of  those  then  in  existence  are  gone,  others  hav- 
....  tjiken  their  places  in  other  localities.  In  1840  Howe  invented  the 
~-wiiig  machine,  and  a perceptible  effect  followed  upon  the  clothing 
.„,|  furnishing  trade.  Like  almost  every  other  important  invention, 
,.f  course,  there  were  prior  claims.  A very  well-founded  one  seems  to 
!«•  established  for  one  Walter  Hunt,  who  in  a workshop  on  Amos  (now 
West  10th)  Street.  New  York,  invented,  built,  and  put  into  success- 
ful operation,  between  the  years  1832  and  1834.  a machine  for  sewing. 
. i itching,  and  seaming  cloth.  By  formal  testimony  it  was  shown  that 
in  New  York  alone  the  machines  saved  875,000  on  every  8200.000  paid 
ftu-  sowing  labor.  The  business  of  manufacturing  machine-sewn 
clothing  in  this  city,  as  early  as  1858,  involved  the  expenditure  of 
< inn, 000. 000  per  an- 
num. the  cost  of  the 
-owing  alone  reaching 

s20.000.000. 

The  1 > e m o c rati  c 
party  was  accustomed 
to  carry  the  election 
of  the  Mayors  by  aid 
of  the  foreign  vote, 
mainly  Irish,  which,  as 
wo  noticed  in  a pre- 
vious chapter,  resulted 
in  t li  e bestowal  of 
many  local  offices  upon 
persons  of  that  extrac- 
tion. This  state  of 
things  produced  a reaction,  giving  new  zest  to  the  “ Native  Ameri- 
can " party,  and  in  1844  that  party  in  the  charter  election  car- 
ried their  nominee,  Mr.  Janies  Harper,  of  the  great  publishing 
firm,  into  tin*  Mayor's  chair.  He  was  the  son  of  a farmer  at 
Newtown.  L.  I.,  and  in  1818  with  three  brothers  beside  himself 
established  a printing  business  in  New  York.  But  in  1845  the 
Bemoerats  were  again  successful,  as  those  who  are  in  politics 
for  business  are  always  apt  to  return  to  the  spoils.  They  elected 
■Mr.  William  F.  Ilavemeyer.  He  was  of  Herman  parentage,  but  born 
in  New  York  in  1804.  lb*  graduated  from  Columbia  College,  and  en- 
gaged in  tlx*  sugar  business,  his  father  having  founded  the  con- 
cern which  has  since  acquired  such  gigantic  proportions.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  again,  and.  what  is  more  remarkable,  nearly  a generation 
later,  in  1872.  when  he  was  almost  seventy  years  of  age.  lit*  was  again 
made  Mayor  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  1849  an 
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amendment  was  made  to  tlie  City  Charter  providing  that  election:- 
for  city  offices  and  the  national  elections  should  he  held  on  the  same 
day.  In  1830  the  reverse  of  this  had  been  effected,  but  it  seems  that 
the  separation  of  the  two  did  not  have  the  desired  results,  and  hence 
in  184'J  the  citizens  returned  to  what  those  of  the  present  day  would 
like  to  abrogate  once  more.  A change  of  a more  striking  nature  was 
the  division  of  the  city  government  into  nine  great  departments:  I. 
the  Police  Department,  under  the  care  of  the  .Mayor,  assisted  by  a 
bureau,  the  head  of  which  was  called  " Chief  of  Police  ”;  II.  the  De- 
partment of  Finance,  with  a Comptroller,  and  three  subdivisions 
under  a Deceiver  of  Taxes,  Collector  of  City  lie  venues,  and  City  Cham- 
berlain; 111.  a Street  Department,  having  a Commissioner  of  Streets, 
with  two  bureaus,  under  a Collector  of  Assessments  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Wharves;  IV.  a Department  of  Bepair  and  Supplies,  in  four 
bureaus;  V.  a Department  of  Streets  and  Lamps,  with  three  bureaus, 
one  having  superintendence  of  markets;  VI.  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
Board;  VII.  a Department  of  City  Inspection;  VIII.  the  Almshouse 
Department;  and  IX.  the  Law  Department,  its  chief  known  as  Cor- 
poration Counsel.  The  heads  of  these  departments  were  all  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  and  to  hold  office  for  three  years.  The  Common 
Council  had  power  of  legislation  over  all;  the  charter  of  1830  had 
given  also  the  appointment  of  the  heads  of  departments  to  the  Coun- 
cil. The  charter  of  1840  still  retained  for  the  people  the  right  to  vote 
on  important  questions  of  municipal  policy.  Between  1840  and  1857 
a popular  vote  was  taken  on  the  free  school  question;  on  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  police;  on  the  Croton  water  question;  and  also  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Free  Academy,  now  the  City  College. 

A change  gradually  came  over  the  character  of  city  officers.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  era  now  under  discussion  it  could  still  be  said  that 
aldermen,  assistant  aldermen,  delegates  to  city  conventions,  and  all 
kinds  of  municipal  officers,  were  men  of  note  and  weight  in  business  or 
law.  By  reason  of  obligations  to  certain  undesirable  portions  of  the 
community,  at  first  some  of  the  minor  offices  went  into  questionable 
hands.  But  such  men  as  Lawrence  and  llavemeyer  and  Mickle  and 
Morris,  were  still  placed  in  the  Mayor's  chair.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  street  railway  franchises  in  1850,  and  later,  were  obtained 
by  bribes.  In  1857,  says  one  chronicler  not  inclined  to  harsh  views  of 
his  fellow  men,  " bribery  was  common;  political  influence  often 
shielded  great  criminals;  the  aldermen  were  no  longer  reputable,” 
and  as  if  to  cap  his  climax,  he  observes,  " the  Mayor  was  Fernando 
Wood.”  .V  historian  accustomed  to  more  forcible  language  says  of 
the  city  officials  of  this  period:  “ Fernando  Wood,  an  unscrupulous 
and  cunning  demagogue,  whose  financial  honesty  was  more  than 
doubtful,  skilled  in  manipulating  the  baser  sort  of  ward  politicians, 
became  the  ‘ boss  ' of  the  city,  and  was  finally  elected  Mayor.”  This 
dreadful  event  occurred  in  the  year  1855,  and  the  man  was  re-elected. 
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t hat  lie*  held  the  place  also  in  185G  and  1857,  and  was  put  in  again 
I x,i)  ;i nd  1801.  it  was  probably  on  account  of  the  composition  of 
!:.<•  municipal  government  that  Mew  York  lost  so  much  of  its  “ home 
ule"  by  the  charter  of  1857.  Some  writers  lament  the  loss  of  the 
.in's  independence,  since  not  even  in  the  matter  of  an  amendment 
i.>  i he  charter,  or  a new  charter,  the  people  now  have  a voice.  Even 
Pn»f.  Eiske  grows  indignant  over  the  dependence  of  our  city  upon  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a state  legislature  as  established  in  1857.  “ A man 

fp.sh  from  his  farm  on  the  edge  of  the  Adirondacks,"  he  argues, 
••  knows  nothing  about  the  problems  pertaining  to  electric  wires  in 
I’, roadway,  or  to  rapid  transit  between  Harlem  and  the  Battery."  But 
• hen  his  bucolic  freshness  might  act  as  a brake  upon  certain  proceed- 
ings likely  to  come  from  Fernando  Wood  and  his  confreres.  In  reply 
to  this,  however.  Eiske  pointedly  urges  that  “ it  did  not  prevent  the 
>diameful  rule  of  the  Tweed  Bing.” 

.Mr.  Wood  distinguished  his  reign  in  1857  by  organizing  a riot,  an 
allair  which  other  Mayors  usually  sought  to  suppress  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  and  hardly  ever  without  receiving  personal  injury.  In 
is  11  the  legislature  passed  the  Municipal  Police  Act;  but  as  the  Com- 
mon Council  did  not  harmonize  in  politics  with  the  State  body,  the  act 
was  not  seconded  by  the  necessary  city  ordinance  until  1815.  Then 
was  begun  the  regular  uniformed  police.  The  riots  of  1831  and  1837 
had  proved  how  inadequate  were  the  previous  constabulary  arrange- 
ments, even  with  such  an  efficient- chief  as  the  notable  and  redoubt- 
able High  Constable,  Jacob  Hays.  He  was  appointed  when  Edward 
Livingston  was  Mayor  of  the  city,  or  about  1802,  and  up  to  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  he  was  reappointed  by  every  successive 
Mayor.  He  grew  to  be  a feature  of  the  city  itself;  if  any  place  was 
given  to  the  town  in  story  or  essay  or  book  of  travel.  Constable  Hays 
was  sure  to  figure  in  the  pages.  In  a street  brawl  his  great  physical 
strength  made  him  a terror,  and  by  his  shrewdness  and  intelligence 
lie  supplied  a whole  Detective  Bureau  in  one.  MV)  miscreant  could 
escape  him;  and  lie  did  not  know  the  name  of  fear.  He  could  deal 
with  a mob  as  well  as  any  one  man  can,  and  yet  he  was  universally 
liked  by  the  populace.  He  was  himself,  or  his  parents  before  him. 
eon  verted  from  the  Jewish  faith,  and  having  married  a Baptist  lady 
from  New  Brunswick.  ML  J.,  he  connected  himself  with  that  denomina- 
tion. But  with  the  uniformed  municipal  police,  the  High  Constable's 
occupation  was  gone.  This  new  body  now  undertook  to  guard  the 
eity’s  peace,  under  the  partial  control  of  the  Mayor,  and  in  1857  “ the 
Mayor  was  Fernando  Wood.”  Perhaps  for  that  reason  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  Spring  of  that  year  created  another  kind  of  police,  called 
the.  Metropolitan,  and  gave  its  management  into  the  hands  of  five 
eonmiissioners.  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate.  To  this  ar- 
rangement Fernando  Wood  would  not  submit,  lie  defied  the  new 
Commissioners,  claiming  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  He  col- 
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lected  his  own  “ Municipals  ” around  him.  and  prepared  for  war.  A 
Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Governor  was  forcibly  ejected  from 
the  City  Ilall.  The  latter,  obtaining  two  warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
the  Mayor,  came  back  with  Fifty  “ Metropolitans.”  There  was  a 
pitched  battle  between  the  “ Municipals  ” and  the  “ Metropolitans” 
(something  like  twiddle-dees  and  twiddle-dums),  and  many  men  were 
badly  wounded,  so  that  the  City  Hall  actually  ran  with  blood,  a thing 
to  make  a law-abiding  citizen  shiver.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
battle  was  fiercest,  the  gallant  Seventh  Regiment  was  marching  by  on 
its  way  to  take  the  boat  for  Boston.  General  Sand  ford,  the  hero  of  the 
Astor  Place  riots,  being  informed  of  the  situation,  turned  the  Regi- 
ment at  once  into  the  Park,  and  proved  himself  quite  as  capable  of 
dealing  with  a riotous  Mayor  as  with  a riotous  populace,  for  Mr. 

Wood,  alarmed  at  the  turn  matters 
might  take,  agreed  to  allow  the  war- 
i rants  to  be  served  on  him.  The  vic- 
torious Seventh  went  on  to  Boston, 
not  having  been  delayed  long  enough 
to  miss  the  boat;  but  nine  other  regi- 
ments were  placed  under  arms  to 
overawe  Mayor  Wood's  respectable 
adherents  and  partisans.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  deciding  that  the  new  law 
was  constitutional,  dismissed  the 
Mayor’s  plea,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Police  took  the  place  of  the  other 
i force. 

In  1840  the  population  of  Yew 
_*  York  was  312,700;  in  1850  it  had  ill- 
's. creased  to  515,547;  and  in  1855  it 
was  about  030,000.  While  the  city 
extended  in  a manner  as  far  as  34tli  Street,  the  habitations  were 
greatly  scattered;  yet  in  1855  the  population  above  40th  Street 
was  estimated  at  58,000.  In  1840  the  city  had  eighteen  wards; 
there  were  nineteen  in  1851,  and  twenty  in  1852.  In  1857  tene- 
ment-houses were  in  use.  and  produced  already  their  evil  results, 
but  the  lower-middle  class  was  not  yet  housed  in  its  apartment- 
houses  or  ” flats.  These  came  down  to  our  age  from  Rome  in  th<* 
days  of  the  Empire,  being  revived  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  and 
thence  brought  over  to  New  York  somewhere  near  the  seventies.  The 
emigration  from  Europe  between  1847  and  1858  ran  up  to  2.480.403 
persons.  Of  these  Ireland  contributed  1.027,002.  and  Germany  013.- 
370.  In  one  year.  1854.  alone.  318.438  persons  arrived  at  our  port  from 
abroad.  This  vast  influx  of  humanity,  however  deleterious  in  some  of 
the  elements,  contributed  to  make  tin*  Metropolis  of  the  Empire  State 
an  imperial  city  liersel f.  Its  population  was  only  one  of  the  measures 
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it*  vast  ness.  There  were  great  suburbs  on  all  shies  of  her:  Brook- 
* n ami  Williamsburg  nobly  flanked  her  on  the  east,  consolidated  now 
,1,10  one  city,  and  constituting  soon  the  third  city  in  the  Union,  a rank 
,i  held  until  Chicago  began  to  annex  the  upper  part  of  Illinois.  Like- 
wise Jersey  City  and  Iloboken  and  even  Newark  were  growing  to 
-rout  size  as  suburbs  of  New  York,  owing  existence  to  her,  nourished 
In  her  commerce,  giving  residence  to  her  men  of  business.  It  was  in 
reality  but  one  great  city  that  clustered  about  the  mouths  of  the  Hud- 
son and  East  Rivers. 


. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  CITY’S  HIGHER  LIFE. 

FTEK  ;i  brief  account  of  the  public  events  that  till  up  the  few 
years  between  the  period  last  treated  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War,  it  will  be  a pleasant  diversion  to  devote  our 
thought  to  a consideration  of  our  city’s  higher  life— /.r.,  its 
interest  in  (‘duration,  art.  science;  the  aesthetic  life  of  the  people;  the 
advancement  of  the  nobler  instincts  of  the  individual;  the  ministra- 
_tion  to  (haste  and  elevating  pleasures;  the  writing  of  books  and  the 
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reading  of  books.  Of  this  higher  life,  amid  all  the  intensities  of  her 
business  and  all  the  magnificence  of  her  commerce — sometimes  per- 
haps too  exclusively  emphasized — there  are  happily  many  evidences. 

As  already  intimated,  the  recovery  from  tin*  panic  of  1 S.~>7  was  very 
rapid,  owing  to  the  solid  financial  backbone,  preserved  to  a great  de- 
gree by  the  Clearing  House  system.  In  two  months’  time  tie*  banks 
were  resuming  payments,  and  at  once  confidence  was  restored.  As  a 
Frenchman  told  a merchant  with  whom  he  had  invested  a few  thou- 
sand dollars:  **  Suppose  you  no  got  do  money,  den  I want  him  ver 
much.  Suppose  you  got  him,  den  I no  vant  him  at  all.  \'mis  cnm- 
prnn :.  eh?”  Since  the  people  were  assured  tin*  banks  had  their 
money,  they  did  nor  cart*  to  trouble  the  banks  about  if,  and  it  was  left 
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'..r  t Ihmu  to  circulate  it  again  among  the  channels  of  trade  and  indus- 
?n  Somehow  the  drygoods  trade  showed  the  evidences  of  the  late 
,P(uhh*  longer  than  any  other  business.  At  least  quantities  of  goods 
,M-iv  being  offered  for  sale  ar  wonderfully  reduced  prices  all  through 
the  winter.  It  must  have  been  some  prudent  people  who  had  cash 
ugh  h*ft  to  buy  at  ruinously  low  prices  when  the  crash  came,  who 
now  were  enjoying  a big  profit  out  of  the  cheap  prices  they  could  still 
,,flVr.  The  unemployed,  too.  were  much  in  evidence  around  the  region 
,,f  Tom plci  11s  Square.  But  as  one  chronicler  shrewdly  observes,  they 
,.,,uld  not  have  been  greatly  in  want  of  bread,  for  once  when  a baker 
wont  by  during  one  of  the  open  air  meetings,  he  was  rudely  knocked 
,d»out  and  his  loaves  were  kicked  and  thrown  around  as  if  they  were 
footballs  instead  of  necessaries  of  life. 

The  lively  times  occasioned  by  the  conflict  between  Mayor  Wood’s 
Municipal  and  the  State's  Metropolitan  Police,  were  followed  up  by 
that  description  of  citizens  and  voters  who  were  most  closely  allied 
with  the  Mayor.  A number  of  residents  in  the  Five  Points  organized 
themselves  into  a band  or  gang,  styling  themselves  by  the  euphonious 
and  savory  epithet  of  “ Dead  Rabbits,”  or  the  “ Roach  Guard.”  Not 
t<»  be  outdone,  either  in  name  or  organization,  dwellers  in  and  about 
the  Bowery  formed  the  “ Atlantic  Guard,”  or  “ Bowery  Boys.”  a title 
which  has  perhaps  not  quite  departed  yet.  The  gentlemen  composing 
these  gangs  frequently  had  trials  of  strength  and  fighting  qualities. 
The  evening  of  the  3d  of  July,  1857,  was  deemed  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  warfare,  and  a battle  was  fought  in  Bayard  Street,  near  the 
Bowery.  This  only  warmed  them  up  to  more  heroic  efforts  on  the 
glorious  Fourth  itself,  when  another  battle  royal  was  fought  with 
stones,  sticks,  and  knives,  and  men.  women,  and  children,  indiffer- 
ently, were  wounded  right  and  left.  The  “ Dead  Rabbits  ” of  the  Five 
Points  carried  the  day.  and  marched  in  triumph  to  the  City  TTall  to 
call  upon  their  friend,  the  Mayor,  on  this  day  devoted  to  patriotism. 
They  must  have  liked  the  looks  of  things  there,  for  on  another  occa- 
sion. when  the  courts  were  sitting,  they  came  and  took  possession  of 
the  building  for  a whole  hour.  When  their  rivals  of  the  Bowery  at- 
tempted to  join  them,  they  were  beaten  off.  one  of  them  within  an  inch 
«>f  his  life;  and  then  the  “Dead  Rabbits”  reveled  in  glory  amid  the 
precincts  of  justice,  stopping  its  course  by  shouts  and  objurgations. 
Mayor  Wood  really  had  too  much  of  it;  his  own  police  had  too  many 
friends  among  the  mob  to  be  useful,  and  so  the  militia  had  to  be  called 
in  again.  The  Seventh  was  still  visiting  Boston  and  was  telegraphed 
for,  and  several  other  regiments  were  called  into  action.  A regular 
siege  was  laid  to  the  stronghold  of  our  Municipal  dignify,  and  not  till 
tire  had  been  opened  upon  the  rioters  and  a record  of  six  killed  and  a 
hundred  wounded  had  attested  the  seriousness  of  the  disturbance, 
was  peace  once  more  restored.  Tin1  only  good  that  flowed  from  the 
rmnitc  was  that  citizens  of  all  political  stripes  were  determined  to  nr- 
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cede  to  the  State’s  bill  creating-  a Metropolitan  Police.  There  w;is 
also  a reaction  against  officials  like  Mayor  Wood.  A citizens'  part\ 
was  organized,  with  the  Democrat  llavemever  ranged  side  by  side 
with  the  indignant  opposition  leaders.  Ilence  at  the  charter  election 
in  December  ( which  had  again  been  separated  from  the  national  eh-t 
tion)  the  citizens*  ticket  prevailed,  and  Daniel  '1'.  Tiemann  was  chosen 
Mayor,  defeating  Wood,  who  was  the  candidate  of  the  “ regular  " 
Democrats.  The  reaction  to  better  government,  for  a wonder,  lasted 
longer  than  a year,  and  Tiemann  was  elected  again  in  1859.  But  tln-n 
the  inevitable  “ wallowing  in  the  mire  ” could  no  longer  be  postponed, 
and  Fernando  Wood  ascended  the  chair  again  in  18(50  and  in  1801. 
giving  him  a chance  to  distinguish  himself  once  more  when  the  crisis 
of  war  came  on. 

There  were  more  than  fluttering®  in  the  air  here  as  the  tempest  of 
civil  strife  was  coming  on,  although  New  York  was  quite  on  the  edge 
of  the  cyclone  that  was  whirling  around  the  capital.  When  news 
came  to  this  city  of  the  execrable  conduct  of  the  cowardly  Southern 
brute  who  beat  Senator  Sumner  into  insensibility,  the  excitement  was 
intense.  An  indignation  meeting  was  held  at  the  Broadway  Taberna- 
cle, one  of  the  largest  audience-rooms  in  the  city,  and  resolutions 
passed  expressive  of  New  York’s  opinion  of  Southern  a honor  ” as  thus 
exemplified.  It  gave  the  city  and  the  country  a taste  of  the  temper 
of  the  South.  It  illustrated  what  little  confidence  they  had  in  their 
own  position  on  the  slavery  question,  when  in  this  way  they  replied  to 
arguments  showing  the  injustice  of  foisting  the  “ institution  ’’  upon 
an  unwilling  State.  When  men  can  no  longer  meet  reason  with  rea- 
son. they  resort  to  brute  force  to  maintain  their  side  and  hide  its 
weakness.  Freedom  of  speech  was  but  a small  affair  to  those  by 
whom  freedom  of  person  was  systematically  denied  to  so  many.  “ The 
crime  against  Kansas.”  so  far  as  attempted  or  perpetrated,  was  de- 
plored and  deprecated  by  our  citizens,  yet  it  was  not  thought  in  New 
York  that  such  a serious  result  as  war  for  the  existence  of  the  Union 
would  follow.  Kansas  was  far  off.  things  were  apt  to  be  somewhat 
turbulent  in  border  States,  t he  threats  of  the  South  were  considered 
to  defeat  themselves  by  their  very  extravagance,  and  affairs  were  get- 
ting into  such  a fine  condition  of  prosperity  again  in  1858.  that  it  may 
have  contributed  to  keep  the  generality  of  the  citizens,  not  usually 
possessed  of  exceptional  foresight,  in  a sort  of  fool’s  paradise. 

During  the  summer  of  that  same  year  the  attention  and  interest  of 
New  York  were  absorbed  in  a new  enterprise,  another  annihilation  of 
time  and  space,  intended  to  make  Europe  our  very  next-door  neighbor, 
within  a few  minutes’  speaking  distance.  The  project  of  laying  a 
cable  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  had  engaged  the  thought  and  labor 
and  means  of  many  public-spirited  men.  Fables  had  been  laid  across 
narrow  seas  and  gulfs  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  had  worked 
successfully;  but  it  took  Yankee  genius  and  pluck  to  make  so  exten- 
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>iv<*  ;m  application  of  it  as  was  involved  in  bridging  a distance  of 
iliroe  thousand  miles.  It  may  well  serve  to  excite  a pardonable  pride 
in  (ini'  own  city,  that  the  main  movers  in  the  project  were  Cyrus  \Y. 
Field  and  Peter  Cooper,  both  reckoned  a moil”;  her  denizens.  They  in- 
terested Englishmen  of  science  and  means  in  the  undertaking,  and  in 
1 Sf>7  the  cable  was  constructed  and  ready  for  laying  along  the  bed  of 
i lie  ocean.  Two  points  nearest  to  each  other  on  either  side  of  the 
water,  and  reasonably  accessible,  were  selected.  One  half  the  cable 
was  coiled  on  board  the  United  States  steamship  Niagara,  the  other 
on  board  the  English  steamship  Agamemnon.  In  mid-ocean,  on  June 
lid.  the  two  ends  were  made  fast,  when  tin*  Niagara  started  for 
America  and  the  Agamemnon  for  Ireland.  Three  times  the  cable 
broke  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  In  August  a different  plan 
was  attempted.  The  cable  was  made  fast  at  Yalentia  Bay,  the  Niag- 
ara began  to  pay  out,  the  Agamemnon  to  take  up  the  work  when  the 
first  half  was  laid.  The  cable  broke  again  on  August  11,  when  over 
three  hundred  miles  had  been 
paid  out.  There  was  no  renewal 
of  the  attempt  that  year,  but  in 
1S5S  the  two  vessels  were  again 
called  into  service,  and  the  first 
plan  once  more  put  into  opera- 
tion. They  met  in  mid-ocean  on 
July  20.  and  on  August  0 each 
arrived  at  its  destination,  and 
the  shore  ends  were  made  fast. 

Telegraphic  communication  was 
attempted  and  was  achieved 
with  perfect  success.  The  fact 
was  announced  to  the  country, 
and  President  Buchanan  was 
notified  that  the  Queen  would 
send  him  a message.  The  excite- 
ment all  over  the  country  was 
tremendous.  We  are  so  accus- 

wonders  of  our  day  that  we  have  no  feeling  left  for 
awe,  Avherewith  a former  generation  tirst 
moments  they  could  know  what  was  going 
of  the  ocean;  that  merchants  might  send 
orders  for  goods  to-day  to  lx*  ready  for  shipment  on  a steamer  that 
might  sail  to-morrow.  In  scores  of  cities  throughout  the  land 
rejoicing's  and  celebrations  honored  the  happy  event,  and  people 
sent  their  congratulations  to  the  Metropolis  whose  sons  had  con- 
ferred so  great  a boon  on  humanity.  On  August  IT  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Queen  arrived  (rather  long  in  coming),  and  tin*  President 
replied,  and  both  seemed  to  have  been  transmitted  satisfactorilv. 
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Before  this  Mr.  Field  had  been  given  a banquet;  the  choir  and  org;i> 
in  Trinity  had  sung  a To  Deum  in  thanksgiving  for  the  event;  tin*  < ii 
Hall  was  made  brilliant  with  fireworks  and  illuminations,  which,  how 
ever,  resulted  in  ruining  its  handsome  front,  setting  the  roof  on  tio 
cracking  its  windows,  and  leaving  it  in  a sorry  plight  generally.  It. 
fate  may  have  been  an  anticipation  of  the  mourning  that  was  soon  jI; 
order  for  the  same  cable  which  had  sot  the  city  thus  jubilating.  Afioj 
the  messages  of  the  Queen  and  President  had  been  exchanged,  the  « - i r i 
zens  supplemented  tin*  previous  festivities  with  a general  celebration, 
consisting  of  a parade  with  bands  and  banners  and  floats  and  nil 
just  like  those  on  previous  great  occasions  already  described,  and  of 
which  each  latest  was  always  “ the  grandest  ever  seen  in  New  York." 
Sad  to  say,  however,  the  hopes  of  an  established  communication  per 
telegraph  with  Europe  were  doomed  to  disappointment  for  a while  ns 
yet.  In  September  it  was  known  that  the  cable  was  broken  again, 
and  messages  failed  to  “ transmit.”  Field,  Cooper  and  the  others  fell 
the  blow  keenly,  but  it  did  not  crush  them.  Eight  years  later,  with 
war  overpast  and  peace  again  making  ready  for  prosperity,  their  proj- 
ect was  crowned  with  success.  u Tout  vieut  a point , pour  qui  pent  at- 
tendee.” 

A reminder  of  the  Doctor’s  Biot  occurred  almost  at  the  same  time 
that  New  York  was  in  gala  attire  for  the  cable  celebration.  We  have 
not  yet  forgotten  with  what  dislike  the  people  near  Fire  Island  re- 
garded the  purchase  of  that  place  as  a temporary  Quarantine  Station 
to  receive  the  passengers  detained  upon  steamers  coming  from  TTam 
burg  during  the  cholera  visitation  of  a few  years  ago.  For  many  years 
the  quarantine  had  been  established  upon  Staten  Island,  and  its  resi- 
dents had  never  looked  upon  it  with  a friendly  eye.  It  discourag'd] 
the  purchase  of  property  on  the  island,  being  supposed  to  spread  there 
the  diseases  which  it  was  meant  to  keep  from  the  city.  Thus  the  pros 
ence  of  the  hospital  and  other  buildings  gave  great  offense.  Tn  Au- 
gust, 1S5S,  the  people  gathered  to  the  number  of  over  a thousand,  and 
despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  officials,  and  the  interference  of  the 
military  from  the  neighboring  forts,  they  attacked  the  station  and 
burned  the  buildings  to  the  ground.  It  was  of  course  not  a very  intel- 
ligent view  of  the  situation  which  induced  such  a summary  and 
riotous  proceeding,  but  it  was  entirely  natural.  The  State  at  least 
respected  the  prejudices  of  the  residents  and  removed  the  Quarantim 
hospitals  far  out  upon  an  island  built  upon  some  shallow  ground.  Tin- 
result  to  Staten  Island  rather  justified  the  conduct  of  its  people,  as 
thenceforth  many  persons  of  wealth  bought  lands  for  country-seats 
and  villas,  and  many  came  to  settle  on  the  island  as  permanent  resi- 
dents. 

The  year  1800 — let  us  linger  over  it  as  the  last  year  of  peace  before 
so  sanguinary  a war— was  made  notable  by  three  important  events, 
two  of  them  visits  to  our  shores  of  distinguished  personages,  and  the 
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.|,inl  flint  of  a remarkable  specimen  of  human  ingenuity.  On  June 
I isiiO.  there  landed  at  Castle  Garden  an  embassy  from  the  Empire 
..f  Japan.  Since  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Japan  had 
. Ht  herself  off  (after  a brief  and  not  very  pleasant  experience  of  inter - 
, nurse  with  them)  from  all  communication  with  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom. and  had  excluded  their  representatives  from  her  soil,  with 
die  single  exception  of  the  Hollanders,  whom  they  permitted  to  retain 
i “ factory.”  or  mercantile  station,  at  the  city  of  Nagasaki.  In  1852 
Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  of  our  navy,  had  boldly  broken  in  upon  this 
reserve,  and  in  course  of  time  Japan  had  reopened  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  18(10  the  Japanese  Court  resolved  to  place 
this  intercourse  upon  a specially  amicable  and  advantageous  basis 
with  the  United  States  by  means  of  a treaty,  and  they  sent  out  a dele- 
gation or  embassy  to  convey  the  treaty  to  our  shores.  On  March  27. 
1800.  they  landed  at  San  Francisco.  Thence  they  went  to  Washing- 
ton. and  in  June  they  reached  New  York.  They  were  received  at  Cas- 
tle Garden  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  escorted  by  regiments 
of  the  militia  to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  on  Broadway  and  Prince 
street.  A grand  serenade  was 
given  them  in  the  evening,  and 
illuminations  adorned  the  hotel 
and  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 

Two  days  later  a ball  was  given 
iu  their  honor.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  give  them  a favorable  im- 
pression of  the  city,  whose  mer- 
chants were  eager  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  treaty  to  open  new 
channels  of  trade.  The  Japanese 
dignitaries  remained  until  July  1, 

when  they  started  on  their  journey  to  Europe  and  the  other  capitals 
of  ( 'hristendom. 

While  they  were  still  in  the  city  there  arrived  what  was  fondly 
called  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — or  to  be  precise,  the  Eighth 
Wonder — the  newspapers  of  tin*  day  diligently  setting  forth  what  the 
other  seven  wonders  were,  so  that  the  people  might  by  no  means  miss 
the  point  of  the  designation.  Yet  it  was  no  greater  wonder  than  the 
little  Clermont  of  1807.  Tin*  Great  Eastern  was  a monster  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  that  created  the  Clermont,  it  was  a stage  in  the 
evolution  that  might  bo  regarded  as  the  mastodonie.  Its  construction 
was  begun  in  1858.  and  the  progress  of  the  work  kept  b ‘fort*  the  peo- 
ple by  pictures  in  the  Til nut  rated  London  Xnrs,  eagerly  devoured  by 
young  and  old  in  New  York.  The  question  was  asked  again  and 
again.  “ When  will  she  come?  ” At  las!  she  was  known  to  be  on  the 
"«-ean.  and  men  waited  breathlessly  for  her  appearance  in  tin*  harbor, 
wondering  whether  she  could  get  over  the  bar  at  Sandv  Hook.  < >n 
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June  28,  1800,  she  arrived,  passed  through  The  .Narrows  and  lay  , • 
anchor  in  the  North  liiver,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Perhaps  sum, 
not  old  among  us  remember  her  on  a later  visit,  when  we  were  school 
boys,  but  a younger  generation  would  naturally  like  to  be  told  of  In  r 
dimensions  and  capacities.  She  was  fitted  with  paddle  wheels  ami 
screw  both.  The  wheels  were  fifty-six  feet  in  diameter,  the  screw  pro 
pellet*  twenty-four  feet.  The  horse-power  developed  by  the  screw  en 
gines  was  about  six  thousand,  that  of  the  wheel  engines  about  foui 
thousand.  There  were  five  smoke  stacks.  Of  her  six  masts,  the  th co- 
in the  center  were  ship-rigged;  one  in  front  and  two  at  the  stern  weiv 
small  and  arranged  for  fore-and-aft  sails.  The  sides  of  the  ship  wei-t 
of  iron.  Ifs  length  was  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  It  was  ai 
ranged  to  carry  eight  hundred  first-class  passengers,  two  thousand  of 
the  second  class,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  third  class.  On  Jun.- 
17  she  sailed  from  Southampton,  the  highest  number  of  miles  run  in 
one  day  being  three  hundred  and  twenty-five;  as  she  went  by  the  long 
Southern  course  in  order  to  avoid  the  ice,  she  did  not  make  a von 
quick  passage.  All  the  city  was  on  the  qui  vive~ as  she  came  up  tin* 
Bay.  Having  had  to  wait  till  high  tide  at  2 o’clock  P.M.,  to  cross  tin- 
bar.  it  was  about  6 o’clock  when  she  reached  her  dock.  After  dis 
charging  her  passengers  and  cargo,  she  made  ready  to  receive  visits  of 
inspection,  and  thousands  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Tn 
order  to  give  people  an  experience  of  her  sea-going  qualities,  an  ocean 
excursion  was  arranged  to  Tape  May.  The  excursion  took  place  on 
August  2,  but  was  somewhat  of  a disappointment,  being  poorly  man 
aged,  so  that  the  people  complained  they  had  no  place  to  sleep  in.  ami 
that  they  were  almost  starved.  The  Great  Eastern  served  a good  pur- 
pose when  en q Joyed  in  later  days  to  lay  the  Atlantic  Gable,  but  on  tin- 
whole  she  was  not  a success,  except  as  a curiosity  of  the  first  order 
It  was  too  early  in  the  history  of  steamship  construction  to  make  her 
practically  serviceable.  The  modern  ocean  greyhounds  are  approach 
ing  her  in  size,  with  the  greater  advantage  of  attaining  twice  her 
speed. 

One  other  visitor  came  this  year.  Tn  October.  1800.  under  the  mod- 
est title  of  Baron  TIenfrew,  the  eldest  son  of  Queen  Victoria  passed 
through  the  United  States,  and  was  welcomed  also  in  New  York  City 
He  was  only  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  and  his  title  ex- 
cused the  nation  from  paying  him  honors  due  to  a royal  personage. 
But  society  was  wild  over  the  chance  of  dancing  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  dr  facto,  if  not  in  name,  and  the  good  feeling  toward  the  excel- 
lent woman,  his  mother,  made  civic  and  military  honors  an  appro- 
priate and  heartfelt  tribute  without  servility.  Trinity  Church  entered 
upon  the  race  to  do  the  young  Prince  honor,  with  magnificent  decora 
tions  of  the  pews  set  apart  for  him.  and  exquisite  prayer  books  spe- 
cially bound  and  ornamented  for  his  use.  and  presented  to  him.  1' 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  what  Trinity  corporation  owed  to  tic 
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■ nilicence  of  the  Crown  of  England,  from  Queen  Anne  down.  After 
,,,-ptions  by  tlie  city  authorities,  a ball  was  given  at  the  Academy  of 
njxj.ic  on  October  13.  Over  three  thousand  persons  were  present;  a 
„,!•  was  laid  embracing  parquet  and  stage,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
1,-  fret  long  and  sixty-eight  feet  wide.  It  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
n-atest  ball  that  had  ever  been  given  in  this  country.  Being  the  day 
.f  die  capacious  and  expansive  crinoline,  the  rustle  of  the  circular 
indents  must  have  been  immense,  and  "all  went  merry  as  a mar- 
j i.ige  bell. 

And  then  came  the  rumbling  of  the  distant  thunder.  Less  than  a 
month  after  this  gay  assembly  in  honor  of  the  youthful  heir  of  a 
throne  which  he  has  not  yet  attained,  even  now  that  he  is  getting  old, 
there  passed  to  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation  a man 
iiideli  more  truly  a king  among 
his  fellow  creatures.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1800,  took  place  the  election 
which  made  Abraham  Lincoln 
President.  New  York  had  seen 
him  and  heard  his  voice.  The 
vetir  before  the  city  had  been 
rudely  shaken  out,  of  its  security 
and  optimism.  It  learned  that  all 
was  not  well,  that  a conflict  and 
clash  must  sooner  or  later  come, 
when  it  heard  of  the  raid  on  Har- 
per's Ferry,  a bold,  rash,  ill-ad- 
vised step  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
thusiast, John  Brown.  Yet  his 
held  endurance  of  death — the  car- 
rying to  the  bitter  end  of  the  tech- 
nical justice  in  the  case  and  the 
braving  of  such  an  issue — showed 
t he  intensity  of  feeling,  the  irre- 
cmicilableness  of  the  conflict  on 
• be  question  that  must  have  a settlement  soon.  On  October  18,  1859, 
i lie  news  of  this  strange  episode  reached  New  York.  In  that  same 
month  a few  gentlemen,  among  them  William  Cullen  Bryant,  sent  an 
invitation  to  AbrahamLineoln  to  speak  in  New  York  some  time  during 
the  winter.  Lincoln's  fame  had  gone  all  through  the  country  as  the  re- 
Mdt  of  the  famous  debates  with  Douglass  during  the  summer  of  1858. 
He  was  already  looming  up  as  the  inevitable  presidential  candidate, 
but  when  he  came  to  New  York  the  nomination  had  not  yet  been  made. 
'Mi  Saturday,  February  25.  18(50,  he  arrived  in  the  city.  On  the  next 
Monday  it  is  recorded  that  lie  was  found  ‘‘dressed  in  a sleek  and 
*himng  suit  of  new  black,  covered  with  very  apparent  creases  and 
wrinkles.  Of  course  the  great  Westerner  felt  he  must  be  a little 
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particular  as  to  his  outward  man  iu  such  a fashion  center  as  the  \| 
tropolis,  and  the  careful  packing  had  preserved  the  novelty  of  Ids  g.,, 
ments  in  a painfully  noticeable  manner.  When  he  appeared  helm 
the  great  audience  " he  felt  uneasv  in  his  new  clothes  and  a slran 
place."  Matters  were  not  improved  by  the  rather  cool  introducii., 
by  Bryant  as  " an  eminent  citizen  of  the  West,  hitherto  known  to  \ < , 
only  by  reputation.”  The  friends  of  the  cause  in  the  great  city  on  i ! 
sea  were  a little  uncertain  as  yet  regarding  this  rough  Western  din 
1110ml.  But  when  Lincoln  fairly  got  into  his  subject,  clothes  and  . -10 
barrassment  were  soon  forgotten,  and  the  audience  were  entranced  \> 
a lucid  exposition  of  questions  that  had  agitated  and  divided  ik 
minds  of  men.  These  were  discussed  with  a power  of  argument  ii 
support  of  that  which  was  best  in  human  liberty,  combined  with  an 
emphasis  upon  what  was  most  imperative  in  the  duty  of  federal 
union,  such  as  they  had  never  experienced  before.  “ The  rough  fellow 
from  the  crude  West,"  says  Prof.  Morse,  “ had  made  a powerful  im 
pression  upon  the  cultivated  gentlemen  of  the  East."  In  the  com  .mi 
tion  for  nominating  presidential  candidates,  which  met  on  May  li. 
18(50,  the  first  ballot  gave  a considerably  larger  number  of  votes  to  on.- 
of  New  York's  honored  sons,  ex-(.lovernor  Seward,  than  to  Lincoln. 
Seward  was  still  in  the  race  at  the  second  ballot,  but  now  only  about 
three  votes  ahead;  while  at  the  third  Lincoln  had  passed  him  and  wa- 
within  one  and  one-half  votes  of  the  required  number,  whereupon  a 
transfer  of  four  votes  made  Lincoln  the  Republican  nominee.  In  tin- 
election  in  November,  1800,  New  York  State  gave  him  fifty  thousand 
more  votes  than  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
The  result  of  the  election  meant  war,  but  first  it  meant  disunion.  In 
December,  1800.  the  first  State,  South  Carolina,  stepped  out  of  t In- 
compact; others  followed  month  by  month  and  week  by  week.  New 
York  City  found  its  gunsliops  empty  of  guns  and  pistols;  they  had 
been  shipped  South  on  big  orders.  Thus  was  the  cloud  of  war  rising 
upon  the  horizon  of  disunion.  The  business  of  the  commercial  capital 
now  awoke  to  what  was  coming,  and  another  panic  was  on  hand: 
credit  refused;  gold  hoarded  and  kept  out  of  circulation;  the  bank' 
helpful  but  cautious.  As  the  year  1SG0  took  its  departure,  destined 
to  take  peace  with  it  for  many  a year,  the  city  numbered  811,000  souls, 
a motley  multitude  not  easily  manageable,  and  apt  to  prove  refract  on 
in  the  crisis  of  war.  But  we  shrink  from  the  calamities  so  nearly  due. 
and  fondly  stop  to  linger  among  the  proofs  the  last  decade  was 
affording  that  New  York,  as  a commercial  city,  with  bread-winning 
and  money-getting  so  prominent  in  its  make-up.  yet  had  many  among 
her  citizens  who  owned  it  true  that  “ man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,”  and  that  there  is  a higher  life  than  that  of  the  workshop  or  the 
counting-house. 

Yet  those  who  had  been  most  successful  in  money-getting,  whose 
particular  genius  had  been  the  amassing  of  enormous  wealth,  showed 
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,ilXV  tiuit  higher  life  was  not  ignored  by  them,  and  how  wealth  could 
!.<•  made  the  minister  to  better  things.  The  most  conspicuous  instance 
„{  this  was  the  erection  of  the  Aster  Library.  At  his  death,  in  March, 
iMS.  John  Jacob  Astor  was  found  to  have  bequeathed  $400,000  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a free  public  library.  It  was  incorporated 
m January.  1840.  Washington  Irving  and  Fitz-Hreene  llalleck  being 
among  the  trustees,  as  well  as  William  I».  Astor,  the  millionaire’s  son, 


and  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  his  grandson.  Mr.  Astor  had  always 
shown  an  interest  in  art  and  letters,  llis  encouragement  of  the  drama 
has  been  noticed,  llis  grandson,  Bristed,  who  was  a writer  of  no 
mean  ability,  was  a great  favorite  of  his,  and  he  was  upon  terms  of  the 
most  familiar  friendship  with  Irving,  who  lived  at  his  villa  near  the 
Last  Kiver  while  he  was  writing  “ Astoria,”  the  story  of  Astor's  at- 
tempt to  establish  a fur  station  in  Oregon.  The  ground  selected  for 
the  library  was  part  of  the  old  Yauxhall  Harden  property,  bought  by 
Astor  in  1803.  where  Lafayette  and  Astor  places  had  now  been  laid 
"lit.  It  was  built  in  the  style  of  the  royal  palace  at  Florence,  but  on 
a very  much  smaller  scale  than  the  structure  now  upon  the  spot.  In 
1 *58.  and  again  later,  by  the  munitieence  of  William  B.  Astor.  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  building,  more  than  doubling  its  size.  Early 
in  February.  1854.  the  Library  was  opened  to  the  public.  In  1804 
tlmre  were  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  upon  its  shelves.  The  aid 
this  library  has  afforded  to  scholars,  writers,  scientists,  students  of 
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art  of  all  kinds,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  estimate.  Every  on. 
has  free  access  to  its  treasures,  and  to-day  it  is  hard  to  mention  a hook 
on  any  topic  not  found  in  its  collection.  No  book  is  allowed  to  lie  t;i  ken 
home  from  the  library ; but  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  four  n, 
live  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  all  facilities  for  the  study  of  its  volume., 
are  given  there.  Upon  recommendation  from  some  person  or  firm  <>l  i. 
pute,  the  privilege  of  studying  in  its  alcoves  is  granted  to  the  student, 
in  which  case  he  is  permitted  to  roam  all  over  the  building  at  his 
pleasure,  and  collect  himself  the  books  he  needs  upon  his  table,  to  I »< - 
left  for  as  long  a period  as  lie  needs  daily  to  return  to  the  study  in 
hand.  It  was  here  that  Captain  Mahan  spent  a considerable  portion 
of  his  time  in  1891  laboring  on  his  celebrated  work  “ Sea  I’ower  in 
History,"  and  many  another  epoch-making  volume  has  had  its 
learning  hived  here. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Society  Library  in  the  eighteenth  century 
have  already  been  duly  noticed  in  the  proper  place.  We  saw  it  Iasi 
established  in  the  first  home  of  its  own  on  the  corner  of  Cedar  and 
Nassau  streets  in  1795.  Thence  the  pressure  of  business  drove  it  in 
1830,  when  a building  was  erected  on  Broadway  at  the  corner  of 
Leonard  Street,  to  which  the  books  were  removed  in  1810.  But  an- 
other move  was  necessary  in  the  decade  we  have  now  reached,  in 
1853  the  Broadway  building  was  sold,  the  books  temporarily  pit- 
served  in  the  Bible  House,  and  in  May,  1850,  removed  to  their  present 
home  on  University  Place,  between  12th  and  13tli  streets.  To 
derive  the  benefits  of  the  institution  one  must  pay  a membership 
fee.  Nevertheless  it  stands  a monument  to  the  early  appreciation  in 
the  community  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  encouraging  the  intellec- 
tual life.  The  happy  thought  of  a few  young  men  in  1751,  it  goes  still 
farther  back  and  is  the  memorial  of  the  city's  estimate  of  the  value  of 
learning  as  long  ago  as  1700,  when  its  nucleus  was  formed  by  flu- 
books  given  to  the  city  by  the  Bev.  John  Sharpe,  which  the  city  gladly 
accepted  and  cherished  as  a library  for  the  people's  use. 

There  was,  however,  an  evidence  of  a still  closer  connection  be- 
tween business  and  books  in  our  commercial  town.  On  November  3. 
1820,  young  clerks  and  office  boys  downtown  read  this  notice  on  ;t 
prominent  bulletin  board:  “ Notice  to  Merchants'  Clerks  and  Appren- 
tices. Those  young  gentlemen  who  are  disposed  to  form  a Mercantile 
Library  and  evening  reading-room,  are  desired  to  attend  a meeting 
for  that  purpose  at  the  Tontine  Coffee  House,  on  Thursday  evening 
next  at  seven  o'clock,  when  a plan  of  a Library  and  Association  will 
be  presented  for  their  consideration.  The  young  men  of  Sout  h Street . 
Front,  Water.  Pearl,  Maiden  Lam*,  and  Broadway,  are  particularly 
desired  to  attend.”  It  need  cause  no  surprise  that  the  original  of  this 
poster,  the  beginning  of  its  history,  is  sacredly  preserved  at  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  to  this  day.  Tts  constitution  gave  the  management 
of  the  library  when  organized  to  merchants’  clerks,  while  member- 
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was  accorded  to  all  upon  the  payment  of  a fee,  slightly  larger  for 
the  general  public  than  for  clerks.  On  February  12,  1821,  the  library 
ojHMied  its  doors  at  49  Fulton  Street,  occupying  one  room,  and  pos- 
M-ssing  just  seven  hundred  volumes,  most  of  them  presented.  Its 
..r, twih  and  migrations  are  interesting.  In  1829  its  six  thousand 
Ik m i k s and  enlarged  membership  needed  larger  quarters,  which  were 
furnished  in  the  Harper  Brothers’  building  on  Cliff  Street.  When 
prosperity  seem  to  justify  the  erection  of  a building,  a modification 
.•I  the  constitution  needed  to  be  made,  as  men  of  property  had  to  take 
tin*  place  of  merchants’  clerks.  Accordingly  an  association  of  mer- 
chants was  now  organized  to  purchase  and  hold  the  property  and 
building  needed.  This  company  took  the  name  of  the  “ Clinton  Hall 
Association.”  The  building  erected,  Clinton  Hall,  stood  on  the  corner 
of  Nassau  and  Beckman  streets  (where  Temple  Court  is  now),  facing 
the  old  Brick  Presbyterian  Church. 

It  was  dedicated  November  2, 

1820.  With  the  movement  of  dwell- 
ings and  churches  before  the  swell- 
ing title  of  business,  the  libraries 
had  to  migrate  upward  also,  and  in 
1834  (five  years  after  the  famous 
riot),  the  Italian  Opera  House  on 
Astor  Place  was  bought  by  the  As- 
sociation, and  the  name  of  Clinton 
Ilall  transferred  to  it.  In  1890- 
1891  that  historic  building  was  torn 
down  and  a magnificent  modern 
edifice  reared  on  the  site,  the  pres- 
ent home  of  the  Library.  A very 
large  portion  of  the  collection  is  de- 
voted to  light  reading,  mainly  fic- 
tion. as  reading  must  be  a recreation 
rather  than  a labor  for  young  men  weary  with  the  duties  of  the  day. 
But  the  library  is  rich  also  in  works  on  every  other  subject,  history, 
theology,  science,  art.  Opportunities  for  scholarly  work  are  afforded 
by  the  reference  department,  where  books  are  furnished  to  members 
to  be  used  in  the  reading-room,  the  part  of  that  room  set  aside  for  such 
work  being  also  lined  with  shelves  containing  dictionaries  and  ency- 
clopedias of  all  kinds.  Certain  valuable  books  that  are  rare  or  out  of 
print  are  not  allowed  to  circulate,  but  can  be  consulted  in  the  refer- 
ence-room. Another  library  in  existence  at  this  period  had  in  view 
the  mental  improvement  of  youthful  workers.  The  Mechanics’  or  Ap- 
prentices' Library  was  established  in  4820  by  a society  which  had  be- 
fore secured  schooling  for  the  children  of  deceased  mechanics  and 
tradesmen.  It  opened  on  Chambers  Street,  removed  to  472  Broadway 
in  1832.  where  it  remained  till  after  the  war,  and  has  since  removed  to 
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its  present  building  at  IS  East  Kitli  Street.  The  origin  and  s<uu- 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  Historical  Library  have  been  dui 
traced.  During  this  period,  in  the  eventful  year  1857,  fifty-three  yeai . 
after  its  organization,  it  took  possession  of  its  present  home  on  Seem; 
Avenue,  corner  11th  Street,  facing  the  historic  St.  Mark’s-in-th. 
Bowery,  on  the  side  where  the  stone  tablet  recording  Stuyvesamk 
burial  is  sunk  into  the  foundation  wall.  It  wandered  about  Iron, 
place  to  place  before  this,  occupying  rooms  in  the  City  Hall  till  lSU'.t ; 
in  the  Government  House,  built  for  the  President  on  the  site  of  the  ole 
fort,  until  1 S 1 A ; in  various  other  buildings  until  1857.  Then  the  grow 
ing  wealth  of  the  citizens  composing  its  membership  and  the  gratify- 
ing interest  in  historical  subjects  that  increasingly  took  possession 
of  the  public,  enabled  the  Society  to  purchase  ground  in  a fashionable- 
quarter  and  to  put  up  a handsome  stone  building,  as  another  monu- 
ment to  the  city’s  higher  life. 

An  advance  was  also  made  during  this  period  in  the  system  of  pub 
lie  education.  The  schools  were  already  the  model  of  the  country  and 
the  world;  but  even  yet  the  city  was  not  satisfied- with  the  advantages 
~ of  education  which  its  youth  were  enjoying.  In  1847  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation addressed  a memorial  to  the  Legislature  asking  that  the  sys- 
tem under  their  care  might  be  so  extended  by  law  as  to  permit  them  to 
establish  a free  academy  or  college  for  the  benefit  of  young  persons 
who  had  passed  t hrougli  the  common  schools.  The  Legislature  passed 
the  act  in  May.  1847,  but. with  the  proviso  then  usual  and  necessan 
that  a vote  of  the  people  of  the  city  be  had  on  the  measure.  On  June 
9,  1847,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  citizens  with  the  result 
that  more  than  nineteen  thousand  voted  for  it,  and  only  thirty-four 
hundred  against  it.  A site  was  secured  on  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  and  a spacious  and  tasteful  build- 
ing erected  upon  it.  In  January,  1S49,  the  Free  Academy,  as  it  was 
then  called,  was  ready  to  receive  scholars.  In  1854  the  Legislature 
gave  it  all  the  power  and  privileges  of  a college,  and  in  I860  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Dr.  Horace 
Webster  was  president  of  the  Academy  or  College  until  1869.  when  lie 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  General  Alexander  8. 
Webb,  a graduate  of  West  Point,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  conditions  of  entrance  were:  Age. 
fourteen  years;  residence  in  the  city;  at  least  one  year’s  attendance 
at  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  an  entrance  examination 
in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  schools.  It  thus  opened  the  way  for 
a college  education  to  the  poorest  children  in  the  city,  to  such  at  least 
as  could  afford  to  go  through  five  more  years  of  support  by  their  fami- 
lies without  becoming  themselves  wage-earners  to  help  along  the  rest. 

In  t lie  year  1857  began  tlm  excellent  work  of  Cooper  Institute,  af- 
fording free  lectures  on  scientific,  industrial,  and  other  subjects,  and 
free  instruction  in  evening  classes  in  technical,  mechanical,  and  busi- 
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branches;  and  in  drawing,  artistic,  architectural,  or  engineering. 
1*,  t«-r  Cooper,  the  prominent  merchant  and  philanthropist,  himself 
i„  -dnuing  life  as  a poor,  uneducated  boy,  put  up  the  building  at  a cost 
,.f  sMiO.OOO.  tilling  up  the  triangle  formed  by  Third  and  Fourth  Ave- 
u ties,  and  Eighth  Street,  or  Astor  Place.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  which,  although  primarily  a religious  institution,  aims  to 
jii.ft  almost  the  same  object  by  its  evening  classes  and  its  library, 
.dt hough  charging  a moderate  membership  fee,  was  organized  in  1852. 
Ii>  library  also  contains  some  notable  and  valuable  features. 

This,  too,  was  the  age  of  the  great  literary  monthlies.  Several  mag- 
azines had  made  their  appearance  between  1823  and  1.832,  but  they 
.i  1 ! died  in  infancy.  The  first  one  to  survive  that  tender  period  was 
tin*  l\ Hickei  hoeker  Mayazine,  begun  in  1833.  It  had  a blue  cover  repre- 
senting old  Father  Knickerbocker  in  full  colonial  toggery,  not  omit- 
ting the  ever-present  pipe.  This  maga- 
zine held  its  ground  in  solitary  glory  for 
more  than  a dozen  years,  when  a rival 
started  up  which  is  still  in  the  most  vig- 
orous kind  of  existence,  while  Knickcr- 
h'xkrr  is  known  only  to  the  antiquary. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Mayor  James  Har- 
per began  the  printing  business  with 
three  brothers  in  1818.  In  1817  the  en- 
terprising quartet  conceived  the. idea  of 
a monthly  literary  magazine,  and  Har- 
l>i  i 's  Monthly  began  its  career.  At  first 
foreign  authors  were  specially  solicited 
to  write  for  it.  and  many  of  Dickens's 
monumental  stories  appeared  serially 
first  in  Harper's  in  this  country.  Later 
it  became  more  patriotic  in  its  literary 
ventures.  It  undertook  early  to  procure  the  finest  results  in  wood  en- 
graving, and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  friendly  rivalry  between  it 
and  later  contemporaries  that  this  branch  of  art  has  attained 
such  a high  degree  of  perfection.  In  1853  the  building  then  oc- 
cupied by  the  firm  on  Franklin  Square  was  destroyed  by  tire, 
causing  a loss  of  about  a million  dollars,  while  six  hundred  peo- 
ple were  thrown  out  of  employment.  But  their  business  had  at- 
tained such  proportions  that  even  this  great  loss  did  not  crip- 
ple them.  The  very  next  year  they  erected  a large,  absolutely 
fireproof  building  on  the  site,  covering  half  an  acre  of  ground.  Here 
all  the  work  necessary  for  the  production  of  books  is  done,  and  over 
"in*  thousand  hands  receive  employment.  Before  the  end  of  the  de- 
cade Harper's  Meekly  supplied  the  illustrated  news  that  had  hitherto 
only  come  from  London,  and  its  pictures  of  the  war  in  Italy  in  1859 
were  particularly  appreciated  by  old  and  young  in  the  city.  Up  to 
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1844  the  Widely  Minor  of  George  I\  Morris  had  furnished  a few  fail,- 
and  feeble  wood  cuts  of  a primitive  style,  not  in  the  least  to  be  run 
pared  to  what  now  came  from  the  Harpers.  In  1853  another  l'anim  . 
publishing  house  started  Putnam’s  Monthly  Mayazinv,  with  Charles  | 
Briggs,  George  William  Curtis,  and  Parke  Godwin  as  a formulaic 
trio  to  compel  success.  But  somehow  it  failed  in  1857,  a fine  feature  ,, 
the  catastrophe  being  that  G.  IV.  Curtis,  by  heroically  assuming  an- 
paying  a debt  that  did  not  come  upon  him  through  his  fault,  was  per 
mitted  to  repeat  in  American  literary  history  the  noble  conduct  of  s 
Walter  Scott.  At  about  the  same  time  with  the  Knickerbocker  began 
the  American  Monthly  Mayazinc , but  it  ceased  in  1838,  when  its  edit  .a- 
committed  suicide.  In  addition  to  the  existence  of  the  periodicals,  i 
was  a sign  of  the  higher  life  of  the  town  that  lectures  by  eminent  1\ 
learned  or  eloquent  speakers  were  frequent,  and  were  attended  h\ 

crowds  that  filled  and  more  that, 
filled  the  audience-rooms.  In- 
Hawks.  on  “ The  Period  of  Wash- 
ington,” was  considered  a great 
treat.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  drew 
crowded  houses  to  hear  his  word- 
of  wit  and  wisdom.  Emerson^ 
metaphysical  and  slightly  puzzling 
disquisitions  were  none  too  much 
for  the  people  that  thronged  tin- 
hall  of  the  Historical  Society.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  most  polished  <d 
speakers,  was  a great  favorite 
There  were  also  readings  from 
authors,  that  drew  select  audi- 
ences. Dickens  was  most  heartily 
welcomed  as  he  read  his  inimitable 
scenes  or  characters;  so  was  Mrs. 
Fanny  Kemble  and  her  selections 
from  Shakespeare. 

Kew  York  possessed  a galaxy  of  authors  and  poets  of  her  own  of 
whom  she  might  justly  be  proud,  amid  all  her  commercial  supremacy: 
and  that  they  found  a congenial  home  within  her  precincts,  showed 
that  they  were  appreciated  and  honored  by  their  fellow-citizens.  Tie- 
lion  among  them  all  was  of  course  Washington  Irving.  He  died 
nearly  at  the  end  of  this  decade  in  1859,  greatly  lamented,  because 
greatly  beloved.  “ Xo  one  ever  lived  a more  beautiful  life,"  says 
Tuckerman,  “ no  one  ever  left  less  to  regret  in  life;  no  one  ever  carriod 
with  him  to  the  grave  a more  universal  affection,  respect,  and  sor- 
row.” At  one  time  Irving  lived  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Bridge 
Streets,  facing  Battery  Park  and  the  Bay;  later  he  occupied  a com- 
fortable house  on  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  Street  and  Irving  Place. 
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. Js  named  from  tliis  circumstance,  lie  was  by  far  the  most  famous 
*,;Uur  of  the  day,  excepting  Cooper,  but  Cooper  had  made  himseif 
^lik»-d,  while  Irving's  genial  temper  never  excited  any  one's  liostil- 
U was  with  great  delight  and  pride  that  his  townsmen  learned 
, { ids  having  been  appointed  Minister  to  Spain.  James  K.  Paulding, 
..mu  at  1<  Whitehall  Street,  at  one  time  partner  with  him  in  the 
Salmagundi  ” papers,  also  received  recognition  from  the  admiuistra- 
:,..n  by  being  made  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  1850  all  of  Cooper's 
*i\tv-seven  works  had  been  published,  and  some  posthumous  publica- 
tions carried  the  number  to  seventy-one.  In  September,  1851,  lie  died 
.a  Cooperstown.  But  he  had  belonged  to  New  York  City  all  his  liter- 
arv  life,  beginning  with  “ Precaution,”  written  at  Mamaroneck.  In 
.\i  w York  most  of  his  tales  were  published,  even  though  some  of  them 
had  lirst  seen  the  light  in  Europe.  It  was  with  Janies  Watson  Webb, 
and  the  editors  of  the  Tribune  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  that  he 
had  his  famous  libel  suits,  managing  his  own  cases  in  court  with  con- 
summate skill  and  indomitable  pluck,  and  generally  winning  them, 
teaching  the  freespoken  editors  to  be  a little  more  mindful  of  saying 
hard  things  and  assailing  irreproachable  reputations,  however  pro- 
voking a man  might  be.  For  indeed  it  is  difficult  even  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  read  without  a shiver  Cooper’s  strictures  on  the  crudities 
and  vulgarities  of  American  society.  He  may  have  meant  well,  and 
no  foreign  foe  could  assail  American  men  and  manners  without  draw- 
ing down  upon  himself  sledge-hammer  blows  from  the  prolific  and 
ready  pen  of  our  novelist.  But.  nevertheless,  these  books  are  exas- 
perating reading.  Their  extravagant  denunciation  of  the  merest 
foibles  neutralized  the  good  they  might  have  done.  Good  humor  while 
just  as  searching,  would  have  been  more  edifying.  But  as  Cooper  had 
no  humor,  the  seriousness  of  his  tone  made  him  appear  bitterly  hostile, 
when  in  reality  he  was  only  paternally  anxious  to  improve  our  race. 
Si  ill  he  was  a man  of  mark,  and  his  passage  across  the  stage  of  New 
Wrk  literary  life  tended  to  confirm  the  conviction  that  America  had 
won  for  herself  a place  in  the  republic  of  letters.  It  is  but  fair  that 
among  New  York  literary  men  should  be  found  one  with  a name  re- 
minding us  of  its  origin.  New  Amsterdam  had  had  its  poets.  Jacob 
Sieendam  in  the  vernacular,  and  Domino  Selyns  both  in  that  and  in 
hatin.  Gulian  Crommelin  Yerplanck,  in  all  three  parts  of  his  cogno- 
men. smacked  of  the  Dutch.  He  was  a writer  of  elegance  and  versa- 
tility. and  none  the  less  active  in  public  affairs.  From  a Professor- 
Giip  in  the  Episcopal  Seminary,  he  turned  to  politics,  and  became  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  ran  once  for  Mayor  on  an  independent  tic- 
bet,  but  the  regulars  ” got  the  place.  He  served  till  his  death  at  SI 
• in  1870)  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Emigration.  One  of  the  de- 
parted periodicals — the  Talisman,  an  illustrated  annual,  was  edited 
and  issued  by  him.  He  gave  particular  study  to  Shakespeare,  pub- 
lishing an  edition  of  his  plays  in  two  volumes  with  prefaces  to  each 
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drama,  which  are  freely  quoted  in  Rolfe's  recent  and  valuable  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare  in  small  separate  volumes.  At  one  time  he  lived 
on  Pearl  Street,  some  four  or  live  doors  below  Hanover  Square.  Al- 
together, New  York  has  not  often  looked  upon  his  like.  Among  tie- 
literary  lights  of  New  York  may  also  be  noted  with  especial  pride  the 
historian  of  the  United  States,  George  Bancroft.  The  first  volume  of 
his  history  was  published  in  1834,  and  by  1840  the  first  three  had  ap- 
peared. The  solidity  and  power  of  these  volumes  at  once  gave  Mr. 
Bancroft  a commanding  position  in  the  land.  Honors  of  a public  na- 
ture were  showered  upon  him.  President  Van  Buren  in  1838  made 
him  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston.  Mr.  Polk  gave  him  the  portfolio 
of  the  navy  in  1840,  and  later  in  the  same  year  made  him  Minister  of 
the  United  States  to  England.  On  his  return  in  1849  he  made  New 

York  City  his  residence,  resuming  there 
his  work  on  the  History.  In  1832  he 
published  Yol.  IV;  in  1853,  Yol.  Y,  and 
in  1854,  Yol.  VI.  He  frequently  was 
asked  to  give  addresses  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  his  most  bril- 
liant one  being  considered  that  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Society's  half  century 
of  existence,  in  1854,  on  “ The  Necessity, 
the  Reality,  and  the  Promise  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Human  Race.”  He  de- 
livered several  commemorative  dis- 
courses, one  on  Prescott  and  one  on 
Irving,  upon  their  death  in  1859.  He 
served  with  living  and  Bryant  on  the 
Central  Park  Commission,  and  his  in- 
terest in  art  was  manifested  in  an  able 
discourse  on  the  Culture,  Support,  and 
Object  of  Art  in  a Republic,’’  in  1852. 

The  list  of  poets  must  begin  with  Fitz  Greene  Halleck.  He  was 
early  identified  with  New  York  City,  as  we  know,  for  we  saw  him 
skating  in  a familiar  way  with  the  future  King  William  IY.  on  the 
Collect  Pond  in  1(84.  But  unfortunately  one  who  claims  to  be  his 
biographer-in-ordinary.  is  so  uncertain  of  his  dates  that  after  making 
this  interesting  statement,  with  the  additional  flourish  of  a life-saving 
episode,  he  calmly  tells  us  on  another  page  that  he  first  came  to  New 
Turk  in  1811.  All  through  his  career  he  resided  in  New  York,  his 
poetic  triumphs  and  his  personal  attractiveness  giving  zest  to  liter- 
ary life  in  the  metropolis.  He  may  be  far  from  being  “the  greatest 
poet  the  New  World  has  yet  produced,’’  but  we  are  grateful  that  he 
helped  along  to  give  tone  to  the  higher  life  of  the  city.  Charles  Fenno 
Hodman  was  a worthy  brother  poet.  At  the  Cafe  Fran^ais  in  Warren 
Street,  tin*  two  congenial  spirits  were  constant  visitors.  Manv  Ivrics. 
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, „ ,,f  ( lie  stirring  scenes  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  came  from  his  pen; 

’ ,.tli  SOIJJrs  have  the  melody  of  music,  and  his  literary  sketches  strong 
• wing  and  rich  colors.”  By  birth  and  education  (at  Columbia)  Hoff- 
t!l  was  a New  York  man  through  and  through.  X.  P.  Willis,  al- 
, born  in  Maine,  was  in  New  York,  publishing  with  George  P. 

the  New  York  Mirror,  when  lie  was  but  twenty-two  years  old. 
one  says  of  him:  “ Like  Pope  * he  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the 
numbers  came.’  But  unlike  Pope,  he  wrote  almost  as  beautifully  and 
fruitlessly  in  his  lispings  as  at  the  latest  period  of  his  life.”  With 
nli.it  vividness  stand  before  our  eyes,  as  our  schoolreaders  of  a gene- 
ration ago  took  care  that  they  should,  his  stately  scriptural  poems, 
written  when  he  was  still  at  Yale  College.  He  was  a master  of  prose 
also,  and  tried  many  ventures  in  the  newspaper  line.  A recent  writer 
in  a book-review  of  the  day,  from  personal  reminiscenses  of  the  poet, 
j .laves  him  in  a somewhat  unexpected  light:  “ It  is  not  strange  that 
these  who  saw  Willis  superficially  considered  him  only  a dandy  and  a 
t tiller,  for  he  was  a dandy.  He  belonged  to  that  age  and  that  imme- 
diate phase  of  civilization  which  cropped  out  in  England  after  George 
!Y.  had  made  all  the  men  in  love  with  small  waists  and  flowing  neck- 
gear.”  Much  serious  work  came  from  him,  however,  and  the  galaxy 
of  New  York  authors  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  “ bright  particular 
star.”  With  Willis  is  always  inseparably  associated  George  P.  Morris, 
who  wore  also  one  of  the  high  military  titles  that  are  now  so  common 
and  often  so  meaningless,  that  of  General.  He  came  to  New  York 
from  Philadelphia,  and  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  reaped  a financial 
harvest  from  literature  in  those  days,  his  drama  “ Briar  Cliff,”  based 
on  ({evolutionary  events,  clearing  him  some  thirty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars. This  good  fortune,  as  per  contrast,  makes  one  think  of  another 
brilliant,  star  that  shone  in  the  literary  sky  of  New  York.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  was  in  the  city  at  various  times.  He  lived  here  at  the  time 
of  his  beautiful  wife's  death,  in  1S47.  The  little  cottage  where  they 
loved  and  suffered  from  hunger  and  cold,  on  the  Kingsbridge  Boacl 
at  Ford  ham.  still  stands,  and  it  is  a sight  to  make  one's  heart  ache  to 
think  that  the  author  of  “ The  Raven  ” was  reduced  to  such  a pass  as 
to  be  compelled  to  live  here;  and  even  here  to  be  without  the  means 
of  getting  the  most  necessary  comforts  for  his  sick  wife.  The  cottage 
has  been  bought  by  the  Shakespeare  Club,  and  the  danger  of  its  de- 
struction is  past,  but  it  will  have  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way  of  the  de- 
mon of  improvement  which  is  coming  to  widen  the  old  road.  If  mis- 
fortune as  well  as  madness  is  to  genius  nearly  allied,  and  we  needed  a 
Burns  or  a Cliatterton  to  offset  our  rather  uniformly  prosperous  and 
decorous  literary  lights,  poor  Poe  furnished  the  requisite  exception. 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake  passed  away  long  before  the  present  decade 
had  arrived,  but  he  belongs  to  the  coterie  of  authors  whom  New  York 
may  fairly  claim  as  her  own.  Tfalleck  and  Drake  were  strongly 
bound  together  in  personal  affection,  and  in  literary  work;  their  joint 
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production  were  the  “ Croaker  Papers/’  good-natured  criticisms  of  tin- 
w-ays  of  the  age  and  society,  in  verse.  Drake  died  in  1820,  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  but  “ The  Culprit  Fay,”  and  his  lines  on  the  nation’s 
flag,  have  made  his  name  one  which  neither  the  city  nor  the  country 
shall  willingly  let  die.  And  still  does  William  Cullen  Bryant  liv.- 
among  us  in  his  name  and  by  his  work.  “ Tlianatopsis,”  the  fruit  of 
early  years,  and,  while  nobly  supplemented,  perhaps  never  surpassed 
by  later  productions, — was  already  published  before  he  came  to  New 
York.  This  was  in  1S25,  and  until  he  died  in  1S7S,  fifty-three  years 
later,  he  was  thoroughly  identified  with  the  literary  and  social  life  of 
the  city.  The  next  year  he  became  identified  with  the  Evening  Post,  so 
that  the  mention  of  one  calls  up  the  thought  of  the  other  to  this  day; 

and  the  tone  given  to  the  paper  by  his 
connection  with  it  still  lingers  as  a tra- 
dition, and  should  help  it  to  retain  it  as 
a fact.  In  many  ways  affairs  of  a public 
nature  received  the  stimulus  of  his  sup- 
port, by  written  words  or  personal  ac- 
tivity. It  was  he  who  presided  at  the 
Lincoln  meeting,  and  at  the  public 
gathering  in  honor  of  Cooper's  memory 
he  began  that  series  of  scholarly,  elo- 
quent, and  popular  addresses  on  de- 
ceased literary  worthies  which  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  give  him  a high 
rank  as  an  author,  apart  from  the  effu- 
sions of  his  muse.  What  is  said  of  the 
Cooper  address  might  be  repeated  of 
those  he  delivered  on  the  others:  " not 
only  the  most  eloquent  tribute  that  has 
been  paid  to  the  dead  author,  it  has  also  remained,  during  all  these 
years,  the  fullest  account  of  the  life  he  lived,  and  the  work  he 
did.”  City  and  State  have  indeed  delighted  to  honor  Bryant  as 
one  of  her  own.  Nor  must  we  forget  in  this  list  of  authors  drawn  to 
New  York  if  not  born  and  reared  there,  the  many  female  writers  of 
high  repute.  Lueretia  Maria  Davidson,  who  was  of  an  earlier  age. 
having  died  in  1825.  and  her  sister  Margaret  Miller  Davidson,  who  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  grave  twelve  years  later,  received  appreciative  atten- 
tion and  aid  from  Morse  and  Irving.  Lydia  Maria  Child  came 
to  New  York  in  1841,  the  first  perhaps  of  women  to  become  noted  as 
a correspondent  of  newspapers.  Her  letters  and  tales  and  romances 
in  support  of  her  anti-slavery  views  were  hailed  with  pleasure  by  a 
large  circle  of  readers.  Susan  and  Anna  B.  Warner  found  that  New 
York  publishers  and  the  New  York  public  were  friendly  to  conscien- 
tious literary  work,  and  about  this  time  (1849  and  1853)  came  to  live 
among  such  hospitable  surroundings.  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Kirkland  be- 
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,.;iu  an  industrious  trade  at  authorship  here  in  1839  which  lasted 
through  all  this  period;  while,  last  but  not  least,  it  must  be  noted  by 
die  loyal  denizen  of  the  metropolis  that  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  sweet 
and  tender  and  plaintive  in  their  song,  came  to  enroll  their  names 
upon  our  list  of  literary  worthies  in  the  years  1850  and  1851  respect- 
ively. There  might  be  an  “Augustan  Age  of  American  literature” 
studding  the  sky  over  Boston  with  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  There 
lauerson  and  Longfellow  and  Holmes  and  Lowell  and  Motley  and 
many  more,  might  be  doing  the  work  that  will  never  be  lost.  Yet  even 
Hawthorne  depended  largely  upon  New  York  for  the  appreciation  of 
his  literary  labors.  The  circle  of  authors  here  has  given  quite 
as  pronounced  a character  to  American  literature,  and  produced 
fruits  that  time  will  only  mellow 
and  enrich.  And  indeed  one  fact 
can  not  well  be  disputed.  The  two 
American  authors  whose  books 
were  first  read  abroad  were  New 
York  men,  Irving  and  Cooper.  If 
this  constituted  (according  to  Syd- 
ney Smith's  famous  sneer)  a test  of 
literary  quality  beyond  anything 
else,  then  we  11103'  ’"’ell  agree  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  says:  “ Yew 
York  mat'  fairly  claim  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  American  litera- 
ture.” 

A11  amusing  anecdote  is  told  bt’ 

“ Felix  Oldbov  " which  illustrates 
better  than  anything  else,  what  was 
the  view  taken  of  art  by  some  of 

New  York’s  best  society*,  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  A youug 
artist  had  made  love,  and  that  with  “ reciprocity,”  to  a cousin  of 
Charles  F.  Briggs,  one  of  Putnam's  editors.  “ Societ.v  was  shocked. 
. . . Societt'  drew  the  line  at  artists,  and  did  not  recognize 

them  as  eligible.”  The  father  of  the  young  lady  therefore  put  in 
his  veto  upon  the  affair.  " One  da.v  as  Mr.  Briggs  entered  the  house, 
tin*  entire  chorus  of  its  women,”  the  mother  and  a bevy  of  sisters, 
"threw  themselves  upon  him  and  begged  him  to  remonstrate  with 
Kmily  and  save  the  family  honor.  ‘ The  family  honor,’  said  Briggs, 
‘what  has  Emily  been  doing  now?  ’ ‘Doing,’  shrieked  the  chorus, 
‘ she’s  going  to  disgrace  us  all  by  marrying  an  artist!  ’ * Pooh,’  came 
the  quick  reply,  ‘ he  isn’t  enough  of  an  artist  to  make  it  anything  of  a 
disgrace.’  AN’lien  the  sib.vlline  utterance  of  Briggs  was  carried  to  the 
father,  he  was  so  amused  by  it  that  he  withdrew  his  opposition  to  the 
marriage.”  But  we  have  seen  that  art  as  a profession  had  already 
organized  itself,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  having  founded  the  Na- 
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tional  Academy  of  Design  as  early  as  182G,  remaining  its  President 
until  1842,  when  all  his  time  was  needed  for  developing  the  telegraph 
system  of  the  country.  We  come  upon  the  name  of  Bobert  11.  Living- 
ston again  in  a movement  for  the  elevation  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
this  connection.  In  1801  while  Minister  to  France  he  urged  in  letters, 
under  the  inspiration  of  what  he  saw  in  Paris,  that  a fund  be  raised 
for  the  establishment  of  a public  gallery  and  an  art-school.  As  a re- 
sult the  Yew  York  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded  in  1802,  which 
obtained  a charter  in  1808  under  the  name  “ American  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.”  The  city  corporation  came  forward  to  show  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  object  in  view,  and  granted  the  society  a lease  of  ten  years 
without  pay,  of  rooms  in  the  New  York  Institute  on  Chambers  Street. 
Some  controversy  as  to  management  or  policy  led  to  a split  in  the 
membership,  and  those  who  withdrew  founded  in  1825  the  New  York 
Drawing  Association.  “ for  art  study  and  social  intercourse.”  Morse 
had  come  to  the  city  in  1815,  and  he  was  a leader  in  this  separa- 
tion. The  success  of  the  new  society  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Na- 
-tional  Academy,  as  related,  in  182G.  At  first,  indeed  for  a long  time, 
the  Academy  had  no  buildings  of  its  own.  When  Clinton  Dali  was 
put  up  on  the  corner  of  Beekman  and  Nassau  Streets  in  1830,  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  society  were  held  here  for  nine  years.  From  1839  to 
1849  it  leased  quarters  in  the  Society  Library  Building  on  Broadway 
and  Leonard  Street.  It  was  not  till  18G3  that  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  of  the  present  building  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty -third  Street.  While  at  other  exhibitions  a permanent  collec- 
tion of  the  same  pictures  was  presented  to  sightseers,  the  Academy, 
in  order  to  stimulate  work  among  its  members,  made  it  a rule  to  ex- 
hibit only  pictures  never  before  seen  by  the  public.  This  whetted  also 
the  curiosity  of  the  lay  population,  and  drew  it  in  crowds  to  its  rooms 
when  others  were  deserted.  The  “ American  Art  Union  ” was  another 
organization  greatly  promotive  of  art  appreciation  and  art  produc- 
tiveness. It  began  its  successful  career  in  1840.  Its  practice  was  to 
purchase  only  American  works  of  art,  which  were  exhibited  without 
charge  to  the  public  at  their  galleries.  No.  497  Broadway,  and  after 
exhibition  went  by  lot  to  its  members.  Among  the  earliest  paintings 
exhibited  at  the  Art  Union  were  Durand's  “ Passing  of  a Summer 
Shower,”  and  Leutze's  “ Landing  of  Columbus.”  Besides  these  there 
were,  between  1844  and  1SG0,  at  least  four  or  five  other  galleries  in 
the  city,  not  including  that  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  of  which  more  anon. 
Among  artists  themselves  there  were  “ Sketch  Clubs.”  of  various  de- 
scriptions, and  descending  to  various  associations  or  clubs  of  a later 
day.  Cooper  Institute  embraced  among  its  practical  curriculum  all 
branches  of  drawing,  also  modeling;  and  in  1859  there  was  a class  in 
wood  engraving  established  for  women.  At  the  same  time  a separate 
organization  rented  rooms  in  the  building  as  a School  of  Design  for 
W omen  including  drawing  and  painting,  as  well  as  wood  engraving. 
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popular  music  had  already  become  a very  much  loved  pastime  with 
tjie  citizens  of  New  York.  That  line  corps  of  military  gentlemen,  the 
pj.rht  Guards,  who  horrified  Kossuth  with  their  Austrian  uniforms, 
deserve  the  credit  of  having  organized  the  first  brass  band  in  the  city, 
and  of  starting  the  Dodworths  upon  their  long  and  delightful  career, 
it  was  only  after  1850  that  martial  music  assumed  this  melodious  and 
heart-stirring  as  well  as  ear-pleasing  form.  We  might  call  it  multi- 
melodious,  as  compared  with  the  duet  of  fife  and  drum  which  contented 
our  patriotic  soldiers  through  the  devolution  and  the  “ War  of  ’12.” 
After  what  New  York  has  had  since  1850  it  is  wellnigh  impossible  to 
imagine  how  a fife  and  drum  could  put  a soul  under  the  ribs  of  death, 
like  our  splendid  regimental  bands  can  do  it.  Architecture  had  not 
as  yet  many  specimens  to  boast  of.  The  Cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue 
had  its  cornerstone  laid  in  1858,  and  for  many  years  only  a few  feet 
of  the  walls  stood  waiting  prudently  for  funds  to  realize  the  splen- 


did structure  that  now  ornaments  the  city.  The  churches  at  37th 
Street,  and  29th  Street  were  good  to  look  upon,  and  if  the  steeple 
was  taken  oil'  before  1890  (perhaps  it  was)  the  church  on  Lafay- 
ette Place  near  the  Astor  Library  furnished  a fine  reproduction 
of  the  Parthenon,  or  the  Madeleine  of  Paris.  The  Library  itself  gave 
a satisfactory  idea  of  the  Florentine  style.  It  is  notorious,  however, 
that  none  of  the  United  States  Government  buildings  were  up  to  the 
mark.  Its  Postoffice  was  the  old  Nassau  Street  Church,  rising  amid 
a straggling  collection  of  nondescript  buildings.  The  Custom  House 
was  taken  from  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Wall  to  the  resuscitated 
Merchant’s  Exchange,  a heavy,  gloomy  structure,  of  no  grace  and  no 
sunshine.  The  former  Custom  House  became  the  Sub-Treasury  still 
in  the  same  spot,  and  at  that  time  the  best  of  the  government  build- 
ings in  this  city. 
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The  climax  of  interest  in  art,  science,  and  industry,  as  felt  by  the 
people  of  Yew  York,  was  doubtless  expressed  in  the  World's  Fair 
held  in  1853.  England  had  gone  before  us  under  the  intelligent  guid- 
ance of  the  Prince  Consort,  in  1851,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham still  remains.  Yew  York  too  had  its  Crystal  Palace,  but  it  was 
consumed  by  Haines  live  years  after  its  construction.  What  had  been 
done  in  England  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  backing  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Ciovornment,  was  undertaken  here  by  an  association  of 
citizens  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations."  It  con- 
stituted a stock  company,  in  which  persons  from  all  over  the  nation 
shared,  and  to  which  the  Government  also  lent  substantial  aid  and 
encouragement.  Yew  York  was  naturally  chosen  for  the  place,  and 
the  ground  back  of  the  Reservoir,  or  the  entire  block  on  Sixth  Avenue 
between  10th  and  42d  Streets,  running  nearly  to  Fifth  Avenue, 
was  granted  by  the  city  (now  Bryant  Park).  Here  was  erected 
a magnificent  structure  of  glass  and  iron,  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a Greek  cross,  surmounted  at  its  intersection  by.  a splendid  dome. 
The  spring  of  the  arch  inside  the  dome  was  sixty-eight  feet  above  the 
floor.  Each  diameter  of  the  cross  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-live 
feel  long,  each  arm  of  the  cross  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  broad 
on  I lie  ground  plan.  The  diameter  of  the  dome  was  one  hundred  feet, 
and  its  exterior  height  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  The  exterior 
angles  were  closed  up  with  triangular  lean-to's,  giving  the  ground 
plan  an  octagonal  shape.  At  each  angle  of  the  four  facades  was  a 
small  octagonal  tower  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  seventy-five  feet 
high.  The  building  contained  on  the  ground  floor  111,000  square  feet 
of  space,  and  in  the  galleries  02,000  square  feet,  making  a total  area 
of  about  four  acres.  But  even  this  vast  area  was  soon  seen  to  be  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  exhibitors  applying  for  space,  and  a large 
additional  building  or  annex  was  constructed,  occupying  the  entire 
distance*  from  the  main  building  to  the  Reservoir.  It  was  two  stories 
high  in  the  middle,  its  length  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  its 
breadth  on  the  ground  floor  seventy-five.  The  first  story  of  this  annex 
was  devoted  to  machinery  in  motion,  to  cabinets  of  mining  and  min- 
eralogy and  to  restaurant  purposes.  The  second  story  in  its  entire 
length  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  with  a width  of  twenty-one 
feet,  was  set  apart  as  a gallery  of  paintings  and  statuary. 

It  was  intended  to  have  the  building  ready  and  exhibits  placed 
in  time  to  open  in  May,  the  regulation  month  for  world's  fairs  ever 
since.  But  not  even  the  glorious  Fourth  could  be  utilized  for  the 
ceremonies.  These  fell  on  July  14,  1853.  Franklin  Pierce,  President 
of  the  Fnited  States  at  that  time,  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  as 
well  as  distinguished  foreigners,  graced  the  august  occasion.  Prayer 
was  read  by  Bishop  AYainwright,  and  the  vast  assembly  sang  a choral 
written  for  the  occasion,  and  beginning  “ Here,  where  all  climes  their 
offerings  send,”  to  the  impressive  tune  of  Old  Hundred.  After  the 
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proper  speeches  of  presentation  and  acceptance,  the  organ  pealed 
forth  Handel’s  Hallelujah  Chorus  as  a lit  conclusion  to  the  services. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  that  the  Art 
Inhibition  of  Pictures  ami  Statuary,  drew  quite  as  much  attention 
as  any  other  part  of  tin*  great  fair.  There  were  so  many  German 
artists  represented  by  canvases,  that  it  created  some  surprise.  Cer- 
tainly they  must  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  their  works  to 
he  viewed  by  a nation  supposed  to  be  rather  crude  and  uncultured  in 
point  of  art.  In  the  department  of  Sculpture  there  was  a group  of 
colossal  figures,  by  no  less  an  artist  than  Thorwaldsen,  representing 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  II  attracted  a great  crowd  of  admirers  day 
after  day.  There  were  also  a copy  of  the  famous  “Amazon”  in 
bronze,  at  Berlin,  and  a 
tine  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington.  The 
veiled  statues  created 
a good  deal  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  skill  in 
sculpture  displayed.  In- 
deed, while  paintings 
had  now  been  exhibited 
in  abundance  in  Xew 
York  for  several  years, 
this  exhibition  of  tin1 
finest  productions  of 
the  sculptor's  art  was 
something  that  novelty, 
aside  from  intrinsic 
merit,  made  all  the  more 
piquant.  In  the  Italian 
department  was  seen  a 
life-size  statue  of  Colum- 
bus, in  purest  marble, 
from  the  hand  of  Del 
Medico.  France  contrib- 
uted as  works  of  art  and 
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industry  combined,  the  famous  Gobelin  carpets  excelling  the  Persian 
fabrics  in  softness  and  smoothness  of  texture,  and  in  strength,  while 
the  colors  and  designs  wore  unsurpassed.  The  exhibition  was  kept 
open  the  usual  number  of  months,  closing  in  the  autumn.  But  it  was 
decided  to  preserve  the  beautiful  and  striking  edifice  which  had  con- 
tained it,  and  to  open  a permanent  exhibition  in  it.  On  May  14,  1854, 
the  exercises  rededicating  the  Crystal  Palace  to  this  more  permanent 
use,  were  held,  made  memorable  by  a brilliant  speech  by  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt.  who  said  among  other  things:  “ Worthy  of  the  grandest  circum- 
stances which  could  be  thrown  around  a human  assembly,  worthy  of 
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this  occasion  and  a hundred  like  this,  is  that  beautiful  idea — the 
Coronation  of  Labor  . . . the  labor  of  mankind  as  one  undivided 

brotherhood, — Labor,  as  the  oldest,  the  noblest  prerogative  of  duo 
and  humanity.”  Only  a few  years  was  this  Palace  of  Industry  pn-. 
mitted  to  remain  an  ornament  and  an  attraction  to  the  city.  1 or  <m 
October  5,  1858,  it  caught  tire  while  the  American  Institute  Fair  was 
in  progress,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  structure  of  iron  and  glass  was 
reduced  to  a molten  mass  of  ruins.  As  a final  word  on  the  subject  of 
art,  and  the  devotion  to  it  that  began  to  mark  New  York  as  a com- 
munity, it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington  in  Union  Square,  was  placed' there  on  July  4,  1830,  with 
appropriate  exercises.  The  orator  of  the  day  was  the  Bev.  L>r.  George 
W.  Betlmne,  one  of  the  foremost  speakers  of  the  day,  and  pastor  of  a 
.Dutch  Deformed  Church  in  Brooklyn.  As  early  as  1847  a monu- 
ment was  proposed  to  Washington  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  08th 
Street,  where  the  Normal  College  is  now,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a 
memorial  fane,  surmounted  by  a statue;  the  project  got  as  far  as  the 
laying  of  a cornerstone  on  October  19.  but  the  monument  never  ma- 
terialized. On  November  25  (Evacuation  Day)  1837,  the  monument 
to  General  Worth  opposite  Madison  Square  was  unveiled,  and  his 
remains  conveyed  from  the  City  Hall  (whither  they  had  been  brought 
from  their  temporary  resting  place  in  Greenwood  Cemetery)  and  de- 
posited in  this  place  with  military  honors. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  certainly  did  not  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
opportunities  for  enjoying  the  histrionic  art.  In  1837  there  were  al- 
ready eight  theaters.  The  familiar  name  of  Wallack’s  Theater  ap- 
pears in  the  chronicles  of  this  decade  (1852)  and  it  is  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  here,  in  1858.  the  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  dramatized,  as 
well  as  other  plays  of  a high  literary  character,  won  much  favor  from 
the  cultured  New  York  citizens.  The  Old  Park  Theater  had  had  its 
final  fire:  out  of  that  of  1820  it  had  arisen  like  the  Phoenix  by  the 
ready  assistance  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  In  1S48  the  firefiend  claimed 
it  once  more  as  a victim,  without  the  Plicenix  incident,  as  the  move- 
ment of  churches  as  well  as  theaters  was  uptown,  and  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  open  again  in  Park  Bow.  The  year  and  date 
were  both  noticeable:  December  10  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Great 
Fire  of  1835  (the  superstitious  will  be  glad  to  observe  this  was  thirteen 
years  later);  and  1848  was  exactly  half  a century  since  the  opening  of 
the  “ Old  Park  ” in  1798.  “ Brougham's  Lyceum,”  sometimes  called 
the  Broadway  Theater  on  Broadway  and  Broome  Street,  opened  in 
1830;  and  Wallack's  in  1852,  soon  made  up  for  the  loss  of  the  “ Park.” 
The  Academy  of  Music  was  built  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Irving  Place  in  1854.  designed,  as  its  name  indicates,  for  opera 
alone,  but  prose  and  speech  have  as  often  resounded  from  its  boards. 
Fire  claimed  the  original  building  as  it  did  the  Park  twice  and  the 
Bowery  a half  dozen  times,  and  in  18G8  the  present  building  was 
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, rvetcd.  A theater  was  built  fur  Laura  Keene,  on  Broadway  near 
Houston,  in  185b.  Franconi,  the  King  of  the  Circus,  whose  latest 
descendant  on  that  throne  died  the  other  day  in  Paris,  opened  a “ Hip- 
jH«lrome”  during  the  World's  Fair,  on  Madison  Square.  Barnaul's 
similar  use  of  the  spot  near  by,  where  Madison  Square  Garden  is  now, 
],,ng  gave  that  name  to  the  block  or  building  after  it  ceased  to  be  the 
depot  of  the  Harlem  ltailroad.  When  t he  Fair  ended  Franconi  went 
kick  to  his  more  congenial  Paris.  Barnum,  by  the  way,  was  at  this 
time  upon  the  site  of  the  St.  Paul  Building,  corner  of  Ann  Street  and 
1 5 road  way,  with  a museum  and  a small  theater  attached. 

Whether  these  theaters  and  places  of  amusement  all  contributed 
their  share  toward  the  higher  life  of  New  York,  promoting  a love  of 
pure  art  and  thus  keeping  the  citizens  above  the  level  of  mere  money- 
getters,  may  be  doubted.  But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
:iu  uplift  to  the  finer  sensibili- 
ties and  a joy  and  pride  in  liu-  • " Y- ’ ' if-  =-•->, 
man  art  were  produced  by  the 
\isit  of  Jenny  Lind  to  this  city 
in  the  year  1850.  P.  T.  Barnum, 
who  had  already  begun  his 
career  as  a showman,  under- 
took to  introduce  the  “ Swedish 
Nightingale’’  to  the  American 
public.  He  made  her  the  most 
munificent  offer  through  an 
iigent  in  Europe  before  he  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  her.  but 
t here  was  little  risk  in  the  high- 
est terms.  There  are  few  sing- 
ers who  have  succeeded  iu  ex- 
citing such  enthusiasm  of  a 
personal  nature  as  Jenny  Lind; 
doubtless  due  to  the  charm  of 
her  personal  qualities,  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  her  bound- 
less generosity  and  charity,  and  her  irresistible  modesty,  which 
arrogated  nothing  but  kept  her  in  a perpetual  surprise  that  peo- 
ple should  admire  her  performances  so  greatly.  She  arrived  per 
steamer  Atlantic,  on  September  1.  1850.  It  was  as  if  a queen 
had  come.  Thousands  of  persons  filled  wharves  and  shipping  and 
streets  in  the  vicinity.  Sloops  and  steamers  out  on  the  river  were 
crowded  to  the  danger  line.  A bower  of  evergreens  was  erected  upon 
the  wharf  where  she  was  to  land,  and  she  was  made  to  pass  under  two 
triumphal  arches,  upon  one  of  which  amid  flowers  and  bunting  was 
inscribed  the  legend  “ Welcome  Jenny  Lind.”  while  the  other  bore  one 
reading  “ Welcome  to  America.”  She  was  driven  to  the  Irving  House, 
one  of  the  famous  hostelries  of  the  dav,  on  the  corner  of  Chambers 
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Street  and  Broadway.  That  night  she  was  serenaded  at  the  Hot. 
bv  a band  of  two  hundred  musicians,  who  were  escorted  to  the  hot.- 
by  three  hundred  firemen  in  uniform;  it  was  thought  that  twenty 
thousand  people  were  in  the  throngs  tilling  the  streets  and  the  ('it- 
Hall  Park  opposite.  Visitors  of  high  social  and  official  standing 
called  upon  her  even  before  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  and 
soon  everything  in  the  city  became  “ Jenny  Lind  ” — enterprising  simp 
keepers  taking  advantage  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  and  dubbin-,' 
gloves,  bonnets,  riding  hats,  shawls,  pianos,  chairs,  sofas,  with  her 
magic  name.  It  was  at  Castle  Garden  that  her  concerts  were  to  l„- 


given.  In  1855  this  place  of  entertainment  became  an  emigrant  de- 
pot, and  the  associations  of  most  of  us  connect  it  with  that  rather  un- 
promising employment.  It  is  somewhat  better  now  that  it  has  been 
resolved  into  an  Aquarium.  But  tin*  old  Castle  Clinton  meant  f.»r 
defense  in  1812  had  been  ceded  to  the  city  in  1822.  and  ever  since  that 
date  had  served  as  a place  for  public  gatherings,  receptions  to  distin- 
guished guests,  balls,  plays,  and  concerts.  Here  Kossuth  was  received 
the  next  year  (1851)  and  the  circular  space  rang  with  his  passionate 
appeals.  Its  name  had  been  changed  to  Castle  Garden,  and  only  asso- 
ciations of  pleasure  or  brilliancy  were  connected  with  the  name  t<> 
an  earlier  generation.  It  had  a seating  capacity  of  live  thousand,  and 
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t.very  seat  was  disposed  of  long  before  Jenny  Lind's  first  niglit,  which 
was  set  for  Wednesday,  September  11.  On  the  previous  Saturday 
and  Monday,  the  tickets  were  sold  at  auction,  and  the  first  ticket 
brought  $335.  The  arrangements  for  handling  the  immense  throngs 
expected  were  perfect,  so  that  there  was  no  disturbance  or  difficulty 
„f  any  kind.  Before  she  had  sung  a note,  as  she  came  upon  the  stage, 
tbe  reception  accorded  her  was  beyond  description.  The  entire  au- 
dience rose  to  their  feet,  the  men  giving  her  three  cheers  and  the 
women  waving  their  handkerchiefs.  The  Swedish  Nightingale  was 
more  than  usually  impressed  and  agitated:  she  had  never  faced  so 
vast  an  audience.  But  the  orchestra  quieted  her  nerves  and  after  a 
few  notes  she  was  quite  herself.  Her  first  piece  was  a selection  from 
•*  Casta  Diva.”  Although  expectation  had  been  raised  to  an  almost 
inordinate  pitch  the  beautiful  singing  came  quite  up  to  it  and  went 
beyond  it,  and  the  people  were  so  wild  with  delight  that  they  actually 
could  not  wait  for  her  to  finish  the  first  number  on  the  program,  but 
burst  into  applause  and  cries  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  Jenny  Lind's 
practice  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  her  first  night  to  charitable  objects, 
and  when  Barnum,  who  was  called  for  at  the  close  of  the  concert,  and 
reluctantly  appeared,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  know  what  else  to 
say,  announced  this  fact,  the  enthusiasm  passed  beyond  all  bounds, 
and  people  seemed  to  be  absolutely  frantic.  Her  benefactions  to  so- 
cieties and  individuals  during  her  tour  of  America  amounted  to  no 
less  than  §50,000.  A scientific  description  of  Jenny  Lind’s  voice  calls 
it  “ a soprano,  embracing  a register  of  two  and  a half  octaves.”  It 
was  clear  and  powerful,  the  strong  and  passionate  passages  ringing 
full  and  thrilling  through  the  largest  auditory,  while  the  soft  and  sub- 
dued notes  could  be  heard  at  the  greatest  distance.  “ No  difficulties 
appalled  her;  a perfect  musician,  she  suffered  herself  to  revel  in  all 
the  roulades  of  which  the  time  and  occasion  admitted.”  The  effect 
upon  the  hearer  of  the  combination  of  all  these  musical  and  vocal 
powers,  as  well  as  of  her  manner  and  feeling  in  the  rendition,  was 
something  to  which  no  language  can  do  justice.  To  be  understood  it 
had  to  be  experienced. 

Closely  allied  to  art,  and  a part  and  parcel  of  that  feeling  for  a 
higher  life  which  possessed  Newr  Yorkers,  while  calculated  to  promote 
and  perpetuate  that  feeling  in  succeeding  generations,  was  the  public 
spirit  which  set  apart  a great  area  of  city  property,  of  incalculable 
value  in  money  now  if  counted  as  real  estate.'for  the  creation  of  Cen- 
tral Park.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  men  proposed  the  laying  out 
of  a park  around  the  fine  bit  of  natural  scenery  afforded  by  the  Collect 
Pond,  in  180S.  But  it  was  deemed  impracticable,  as  too  far  out  of 
town.  In  1S56  the  project  of  a park  was  earnestly  advocated,  and 
then  the  going  out  of  town  involved  a far  greater  distance  from  the 
City  Hall.  Gouverneur  Morris,  with  his  city  on  paper  laid  out  to 
1 55th  Street,  proposed  reserving  a space  of  three  hundred  acres  be- 
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tween  -.’><1  and  31tk  {Streets  and  Third  and  Eighth  Avenues.  But  noth- 
in,, oaine  of  this  scheme  except  that  Madison  {Square  happens 
to  form  one  small  corner  of  that  larger  space,  containing  six 
acres  of  ground  instead  of  three  hundred.  This  park  would  have 
been  transversely  laid  across  the  city's  progress  upward.  The 
space  selected  finally  fell  more  into  line  with  its  length.  Jones's 
Wood,  redolent  of  beer,  was  next  thought  of,  and  a bill  actually 
passed  for  its  appropriation  in  1851.  This  was  done  as  the  result  of  a 
message  urging  the  project  sent  by  Mayor  Kingsland  to  the  Common 
Council.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  consider  the  proposed 
site,  and  also  to  report  upon  others  that  might  be  desirable.  Jones's 
Wood  was  finally  condemned  as  too  much  to  one  side  of  the  city,  and 
lacking  in  diversity  of  surface,  and  the  bill  regarding  it  was  repealed. 
The  Commissioners  thereupon  selected  a tract  of  land  extending  from 
59th  {Street  to  lOOtli  Street,  and  between  Fifth  and  Eighth  Ave- 
nues. This  made  a width  of  about  half  a mile  and  a length  of 
over  two  miles.  Their  report  was  adopted  by  the  Corporation, 
and  in  July,  1853,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  the  land.  There  was  a State  Arsenal  at  03d  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  which  still  remains;  this  was  bought  for 
$275,000.  The  value  of  the  remainder  was  ascertained  by  a commis- 
sion of  appraisers,  and  placed  at  $5,308,695.  It  required  a great  de- 
gree of  devotion  to  the  higher  necessities  of  her  citizens,  and  to  the 
loftier  instincts  of  human  nature,  to  bring  the  people  of  New  York  to 
consent  to  I he  expenditure  of  so  vast  an  amount  of  money  for  a mere 
pleasure  ground.  No  wonder  that  bitter  opposition  met  the  warm 
advocacy  of  the  measure,  and  the  Common  Council  was  brought  at 
last  to  adopt  a petition  begging  the  Legislature  to  pass  a bill  reducing 
the  amount  of  land  to  be  set  aside  for  the  park.  But  the  Mayor  vetoed 
the  petit  ion,  and  in  1859  the  territory  for  use  of  the  park  was  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  also  the  ground  from  106th  Street  to  110th 
Street,  making  a length  of  two  and  a half  miles  complete.  The 
first  Park  Board  in  1856  consisted  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Streets,  who  invited  to  the  membership  of  it  three 
distinguished  residents  of  the  city,  Washington  Irving,  George 
Bancroft,  and  William  Cullen  Bryant.  They  called  for  designs, 
of  which  several  were  submitted  ; the  one  selected  by  the  board 
being  that  of  Lieutenant  (now  General)  Egbert  L.  Yiele.  The  work 
before  him  was  not  pleasant  or  safe.  Five  thousand  squatters  occu- 
pied the  rocks  and  hills  in  this  section  of  the  city;  they  were  mostly 
of  foreign  birth,  and  their  manner  of  living  made  the  entire  region  a 
plague  spot.  They  objected  to  being  removed,  and  were  by  no  means 
scrupulous  in  their  modes  of  resistance.  As  General  Yiele  himself 
says:  “ Such  was  the  danger  of  the  situation  that  the  designer  of  the 
park  had  to  go  armed  while  making  his  studies. and  in  addition  to  this, 
to  carry  an  ample  supply  of  deodorizers.”  In  185S  a plan  for  laying 
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tht*  park,  submitted  by  Messrs.  Olmstead  and  Yaux,  landscape 

iidciiers,  was  adopted. and  the  park  became  what  it  is  now  in  general 
f.-.i tares,  somewhat  artistically,  perhaps  artificially,  arranged  in  the 
at  hern  portions,  below  the  main  lake;  but  on  the  east  side  of  the 
i.the,  and  north  of  it,  left  studiously  and  comparatively  wild,  the 
I*.,  1 1 is,  almost  labyrinthine,  allowing  the  most  perfect  enjoyment  of 
nature  in  her  own  moods.  Here  is  the  Karnble,  containing  the  strik- 
ji,._r  mature  of  a cave,  dark  and  weird,  and  perhaps  a trifle  too  malo- 
dorous. Before  the  end  of  the  decade  work  was  well  under  way.  In- 
d»i*d  even  in  1857  relief  was  furnished  to  people  out  of  employment 
.in  a result  of  the  panic,  by  giving  them  a chance  to  work  in  the  park. 
In  this  enterprise,  so  indicative  of  an  unselfish  and  earnest  regard  for 
tin*  higher  interests  of  the  population.  New  York  led  all  the  other 
. itios  of  the  Union.  Her  commercial  instincts  could  not  have  been 
wry  depressing  to  the  better  side  of  human  nature,  if  she  were  willing 
to  expend  millions  of  money  upon  an  investment  that  gave  no  mate- 
rial returns,  but  was  merely  intended  to  be  a “ thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  for  ever.”  Philadelphia  and  other  cities 
have  followed  the  noble  example.  But  even  yet 
London  is  far  behind  Yew  York;  her  largest 
[•ark  covers  but  403  acres  while  Central  Park 
contains  nearly  S03.  Even  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
of  Paris  must  yield  in  size  to  our  park.  Besides 
this  great  garden  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 

Indore  1800  there  were  reserved  for  air  and  rec- 
reation also  the  park  at  the  Battery,  Wasliing- 
ington.  Union,  Madison,  and  Tompkins  Squares, 
and  many  others;  while  the  space  devoted  to 
parks  to-day  is  measured  by  more  than  five  thou- 
sand acres. 

As  an  evidence  of  no  mean  force  of  the  state  of  things  for  which  we 
are  contending  in  this  chapter — that  there  was  prevailing  among  our 
citizens  a regard  for  higher  things  than  mere  dollars  in  sight  or  in 
prospect, — there  must  not  be  forgotten  the  celebrated  Grinnell  Arctic 
•expeditions.  There  seemed  eminent  poetic  fitness  in  the  fact  that  the 
pursuit  of  Arctic  exploration  should  meet  with  a hearty  sympathy 
and  support  from  men  in  Yew  York.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
'liscovery  of  her  site  was  the  result  of  an  arctic  expedition.  The  Half- 
nioon  was  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  find  the  north- 
east or  the  northwest,  passage  to  the  Indies,  by  way  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  When  Hudson  sailed  up  the  river  of  his  name,  he  was  still 
under  the  impression  that  he  might  be  tracing  a Magellan’s  Strait  in 
the.  Yorthern  hemisphere  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  oc- 
casion for  Yew  York  to  manifest  how  she  felt  upon  the  subject,  which 
find  now  become  a scientific  rather  than  a commercial  quest,  came 
"'hen  all  the  world  was  filled  with  anxiety  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
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fate  of  the  explorer  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had  left  England  in  Ma\ 
1SJ5,  and  after  having  been  spoken  by  some  whaling  v essels  in  llai 
tin’s  Bay  in  J uly  or  August  of  that  same  year,  had  never  been  heard  of 
or  seen  again.  The  English  Government  had  sent  out  one  searching 
expedition  after  another,  without  finding  a trace  of  the  unfortunate 
party.  Lady  Franklin,  while  her  own  country  was  so  responsive  to 
her  appeals,  called  also  on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  “ as  a kin- 
dred people,  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  the  enterprise  of  snatching  the 
lost  navigators  from  a dreary  grave.’’  The  President  laid  the  cast- 
before  Congress,  but  the  legislative  machinery  moved  slowly  and  pre- 
cious time  for  beginning  operations  was  passing  away  when, — as  u 
member  of  the  expedition,  Dr.  Kent  Kane,  remarks  in  his  account  of 
it, — “ a noble-spirited  merchant  of  New  York  of  whom  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  a man  I can  hardly  trust  myself  to  speak,  fitted  out  two  of  his 
own  vessels,  and  proffered  them  gratuitously  to  the  Government." 
This  hastened  the  action  of  Congress  who  now  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  detail  the  requisite  number  of  navy  officers  and  seamen  to  eu- 
j*age  in  the  enterprise.  The  Xew  York  merchant  referred  to  was  Mr. 
Henry  Grinnell,  a member  of  the  firm  who  in  1S17  established  the 
“ Swallow  Tail  Line  ” of  packet  ships  to  Liverpool.  The  two  vessels 
he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  were  the  brigs  Advance 
and  Rescue,  of  small  burden,  the  former  a little  larger  than  the  other, 
but  better  adapted  from  their  size  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  Arctic- 
navigation  than  larger  ships  would  have  been.  The  Advance  had 
been  originally  intended  for  the  carrying  of  machinery,  and  her  tim- 
bers for  that  reason  were  of  a peculiarly  large  and  solid  kind,  the 
fastenings  that  held  them  together  applied  with  especial  care  and 
placed  at  less  infrequent  intervals  than  ordinary.  She  was  thus  cal- 
culated to  resist  sudden  concussions  while  sailing  amid  ice-floes,  or 
the  continued  pressure  when  caught  between  great  fields  of  ice.  Mr. 
Grinnell  not  only  furnished  the  ships,  but  largely  added  to  the  sup- 
plies requisite,  and  Dr.  Kane  has  left  on  record  a gratifying  account 
of  the  general  interest  of  the  people  of  Xew  York  in  this  work  of  com- 
bined benevolence  and  science.  “ I could  not  help  being  struck  with 
the  universal  sympathy  displayed  toward  our  expedition.  From  the 
ladies  who  busied  themselves  sealing  up  air-tight  packages  of  fruit 
cakes,  to  the  managers  of  the  Astor  House,  who  insisted  that  then- 
hotel  should  be  the  free  headquarters  of  our  party,  it  was  one  con- 
tinued round  of  proffered  services.  I should  have  a long  list  of  citi- 
zens to  thank  if  I were  allowed  to  name  them  on  these  pages.” 

On  May  22,  1850,  at  1 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Advance  and 
Rescue  started  on  their  perilous  journey.  There  were  no  salutes  of 
cannon  as  the  little  squadron  left  the  navy  yard,  but  the  people 
showed  their  interest  as  they  passed  the  Battery,  where  cheers  and 
huzzas  burst  from  an  immense  multitude  assembled  there.  Ferry- 
boats and  steamers  went  out  of  their  way  to  salute  them  as  the  tug 
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, rvw  them  out  of  the  Bay  to  sea.  Engaging  a pilot  boat,  Mr.  Grinnell 
jU,j  his  suns  accompanied  the  brigs  far  out  to  sea  until  the  25th,  when 
• jn-v  signaled  their  farewell  and  returned  home.  The  expedition 
proved,  of  course,  as  fruitless  as  regards  its  main  object — the  finding 
t,f  Franklin- — as  all  those  that  had  gone  before  it  or  that  came  after. 
Thev  drifted  helplessly  in  a great  ice-field,  several  miles  long  and 
},n>ad.  to  75  degrees  north  latitude,  and  remained  fixed  in  that 
jM.sition  for  nine  months.  They  discovered  some  new  coasts, 
when  they  were  free  again,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Grinnell’s  Land.  On  September  30,  1851,  the  two  ships  arrived 
safely  at  Xew  York,  having  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  un- 
usual journey  bravely,  and  without  the  loss  of  a single  man. 
J>r.  Kent  Kane,  the  scientific  chief  of  the  expedition,  was  not 
without  hope  of  success  in  another  trial,  and  in  December,  1S52, 
lie  was  commissioned  by  the  Government  to  institute  a second 
search.  Mr.  Grinnell  again  placed  the  Advance  at  his  disposal,  and 
Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  philanthropist,  provided  all  the  necessary 
equipments.  The  Xew  York  Geographical  Society,  and  other  associa- 
tions and  individuals,  gave  aid  by  contributions  in  money  or  costly 
scientific  appaiatus,  and  on  May  30,  1853,  the  Advance,  now  alone  in 
her  quest,  left  her  moorings  and  started  out  to  sea.  A fleet  of  steamers 
accompanied  her  as  far  as  The  Yarrows,  where  salutes  boomed  from 
cannons  and  shrieked  from  whistles  as  she  passed  into  the  Lower  Bay. 
The  expedition  met  with  even  greater  hardships  than  before.  The  Ad- 
vance had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  ice.  In  May,  1855,  the  party  started 
for  home,  traveling  1.300  miles  over  snow  and  ice  before  they  reached 
the  Northernmost  settlement  in  Greenland.  Two  men  died  on  the 
way.  The  United  States  Government  had  dispatched  two  vessels  to 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Kane,  and  these  they  met  on  the  coast  of  Greenland. 
Thus  in  October,  1855,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years,  they 
arrived  in  Xew  York.  Sir  John  Franklin  had  not  been  found,  nor  any 
trace  of  him;  but  the  liberality  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
scientific  value  of  arctic  exploration  on  the  part  of  a Xew  York  mer- 
chant were  well  rewarded.  The  two  expeditions  had  added  several 
items  of  importance  to  the  information  of  the  world  regarding  those 
mysterious  and  impenetrable  regions  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  In 
1800  Lady  Franklin  came  in  person  to  Xew  York  to  thank  its  citizens 
for  the  generous  aid  and  sympathy  displayed  in  her  behalf.  She  was 
received  as  the  city’s  guest,  and  many  attentions  were  paid  to  her. 

The  multitude  of  benevolent  societies  that  have  been  established  in 
Xew  York  in  the  course  of  her  history,  is  another  vivid  and  convincing 
proof  of  the  higher  life  realized  among  her  citizens.  Many  of  these 
were  in  operation  during  the  ante-bellum  period  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing. The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  was 
organized  in  1843,  and  incorporated  in  1848;  an  earlier  society  of 
somewhat  the  same  nature  was  that  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism, 
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established  in  1818.  The  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  was  ineorpu 
rated  in  1851.  In  1850  serious  efforts  were  instituted  by  the  New  York 
Ladies’  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
to  reclaim  the  outcasts  and  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  Five  Points, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Five  Points’  Mission. 
Its  operations  began  in  a little  twenty  by  forty  room  on  the  corner  of 
Little  Water  and  Cross  Streets,  where  a Sunday-school  was  organ- 
ized, consisting  of  about  seventy  pupils  the  first  day;  but  a day  school 
was  soon  found  to  be  a necessary  addition.  Funds  coming  in  to  aid 
so  laudable  a movement,  an  old  brewery  standing  upon  a triangle 
formed  by  one  of  the  intersections  of  the  numerous  streets  con- 
verging here,  was  purchased  and  fitted  up  as  a Mission  House, 
and  here  the  Thanksgiving  Dinners  that  have  become  such  a 
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notable  feature,  were  annually  given.  The  “ Five  Points  House 
of  Industry  ” was  an  institution  started  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pease, 
the  first  missionary  employed  by  these  ladies.  He  hired  two 
houses  iu  the  locality,  establishing  himself  with  his  family  in 
one  of  them;  in  the  other  he  placed  sewing  machines,  giving 
employment  to  the  women  of  the  neighborhood,  making  shirts, 
while  he  provided  a school  for  the  children.  His  idea  was  self-help 
rather  than  charity,  and  it  worked  well.  Soon  eight  houses  were  in 
use  for  the  enterprise.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  now  took 
it  under  their  charge,  and  regular  incorporation  was  effected  in  1854. 
In  1853  the  Children's  Aid  Society  began  its  useful  existence  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Loring  Brace;  its  object,  the  res- 
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, <u*  si education  and  general  improvement  in  condition  of  the  iiome- 
and  friendless  children  roaming  the  streets  of  the  city.  As  a 
branch  of  its  work  it  interested  itself  in  the  newsboys,  and  in  -March, 
5 i,  established  the  “Newsboys’  Lodging  House.7’  The  Bible  8o- 
, ictv  had  been  established  in  181G,  and  was  occupying  its  large  edifice 
,.n  the  triangular  block  formed  by  Astor  Place.  Third  and  Fourth 
\ venues  and  9th  Street.  The  cornerstone  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  on 
fifth  Avenue  was  laid  in  1854;  and  the  Demilt  Dispensary,  on  Second 
Avenue,  corner  of  23d  Street,  named  after  two  maiden  sisters  who  had 
- ft  a large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose,  was  established  in  1851. 

We  have  noticed  in  its  proper  place  the  “ Great  Awakening  ” of 
1710.  under  the  influence  of  the  preaching  of  Wliitefield.  The  present 
ivnturv  witnessed  a similar  religious  revival,  and  it  fell  in  the  decade 
before  the  war.  It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  panic  of  1857.  as  it  occurred  in  that  same  year,  and  the  con- 
• lusion  has  been  drawn  therefrom  that  commercial  convulsions,  with 
their  consequent  distress,  are  favorable  to  the  awakening  of  men  to 
the  loss  material  needs  of  their  souls.  Whether  post  hoc  or  propter  hoc , 
the  two  events  were  certainly  synchronous.  In  Burton’s  Theater  on 
Chambers  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Center,  a noonday  prayer- 
meeting was  organized  in  an  ordinarily  large  room.  It  soon  became 
too  small,  and  the  large  auditorium  was  thrown  open.  The  crowds 
tilled  that  too.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Fulton  Street  prayer- 
meetings  were  begun  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Old  Dutch  Church  on 
Fulton  Street.  They  have  been  kept  up  ever  since,  although  the 
church  has  been  demolished,  the  Collegiate  Church  officers  having  pro- 
vided a chapel  in  the  office-building  which  they  erected  on  the  site  of 
flic  church.  As  a result  of  the  revival,  which  lasted  through  the  win- 
ter until  the  spring  of  1858,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  week-day 
evening  or  “prayer-meetings.”  customary  in  the  churches  of  many 
denominations,  at  which  laymen  make  addresses  and  offer  prayers 
ns  well  as  the  minister,  were  then  initiated.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  statistics  of  “ Conversions  ” during  the  awakening  of  1857  to  1858, 
such  a permanent  and  prolonged  consequence  speaks  better  for  it 
than  any  figures.  But  after  forty  years  the  practice  is  falling  off 
again.  In  many  localities  the  prayer-meeting  is  left  only  to  the  wo- 
men, and  a few  churches  in  the  city  and  country  have  accepted  the 
situation  frankly,  and  abandoned  the  practice  altogether. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  CRISIS  OF  WAR. 

1 1 E first  note  of  war  was  raised  on  December  20,  1SG0,  when 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  by  their  representatives  in 
convention  assembled,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  announced 
in  the  hearing  of  all  the  world,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation,  that  “ the  union  before  existing  between  South  Carolina 
and  other  States  under  the  name  of  the  United  States,  was  dissolved.’’ 
This  note  was  taken  up  rapidly  by  State  after  State  in  the  Southern 
tier — Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas — all 
before  February  1, 1SG1.  thus  before  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  formally  consummated  by  the  last  procedure  customary  in  the 
case__the  otficial  count  of  the  electoral  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. On  February  4,  1861,  delegates  from  six  of  the  seceding 
states  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  constituted  themselves  a 
new  union  under  the  name  of  “ The  Confederate  States  of  America.” 
Thus  secession  had  at  last  come.  The  threats  of  it  had  often  been 
heard  in  the  Republic.  The  Hartford  Convention  of  New  England 
States,  voting  no  supplies  for  the  war  of  1812,  except  for  their  own 
defense,  had  come  perilously  near  it.  And,  strangely  enough,  seces- 
sion from  the  Union  so  recently  formed  was  in  the  minds  of  men  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Hamilton-Burr  duel.  Gouverneur  Morris  was 
tainted  with  it.  and  this  is  what  made  Burr  seem  a “ dangerous  per- 
son ” in  Hamilton's  eyes.  Senator  Lodge,  himself  a new'  Englander, 
says  of  Burr:  “ He  sought  the  governorship  of  Newr  York,  behind 
which  was  the  possibility  of  a northern  confederacy  and  presidency, 
a phantom  evoked  by  the  murmurs  of  secession  now'  heard  among  New 
England  leaders.”  And  Mr.  Lodge  advances  the  theory  that  Hamil- 
ton accepted  Burr’s  challenge  only  for  the  reason  that  such  a state  of 
things  < \isted.  Hamilton  suspected  or  foresaw  that  Burr  w’as  en- 
tirely capable  of  disrupting  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  personal  ambi- 
tion. He  was  certain  that  Burr  would  eagerly  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  a secession,  or  was  capable  of  fomenting  one  in  order  to  lead 
it:  and  we  now  know  that  he  did  something  very  much  like  this  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  a few  years  later.  Hamilton  himself  would 
rather  lave  shed  his  last  drop  of  life-blood  than  do  such  a thing. 
Hence  he  risked  the  duel.  His  courage  had  been  put  to  the  proof  so 
often  C ‘r  it  was  entirely  unquestioned,  and  the  declining  of  a chal- 
lenge e."  <1  not  have  impeached  if.  But  he  thought  that  under  the  cir- 
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^instances  there  lay  upon  him  “ a peculiar  necessity  not  to  decline 
-lit*  call.”  As  he  put  it  himself  significantly:  “ The  ability  to  be  in 
future  useful,  whether  in  resisting  mischief  or  effecting  good,  in  those 
arises  of  our  public  affairs  which  seem  likely  to  happen,  would  prob- 
able be  inseparable  from  a conformity  with  public  prejudice  in  this 
{.articular.”  That  is,  should  a general  have  been  needed  in  the  crisis 
apprehended,  not  a finger  must  be  pointed  at  him  in  derision  of  his 
prrsonal  courage,  not  a breath  uttered  casting  a doubt  upon  it,  how- 
ever unreasonable. 

So  it  was  the  threat  and  the  fear  of  secession  in  the  young  Republic 
lie  had  aided  to  make  a federal  union,  that  really  cost  us  the  prema- 
ture loss  of  such  a man  as  Hamilton  in  1S04.  The  crisis  he  feared  was 
long  in  coming — but  it  came.  And  who,  then,  would  have  thought 
that  the  question  of  slavery  would  bring  it  on?  In  the  beginning 
every  one,  both  South  and  North,  was  anxious  to  eliminate  it  from  the 
Nation,  and  was  devising  steps  for  its  gradual  disappearance.  But 
suddenly  slavery 
became  a gold  mine 
for  the  South,  and 
now  there  was  a 
change.  No  w 
everything  must  be 
done  to  prevent  the 
nation  from  acting 
in  its  federal  ca- 
pacity to  remove 
the  plague-spot  in 
this  one  section 
that  disgraced  the  whole.  And  now,  also,  came  again  threats  of  se- 
cession. But  they  came  from  the  North  first.  Secession  was  the 
purpose  of  the  abolitionists,  and  thereby  they  hampered  and 
complicated  most  fatally  their  glorious  cause.  It  was  not  slavery  that 
made  a division  of  sentiment  possible  at  the  North,  but  the  proposi- 
tion to  clear  the  skirts  of  the  North  by  breaking  up  the  Union  and 
casting  off  the  slave-holding  States.  This  was  seriously  contemplated 
and  advocated,  and  the  friends  of  union,  the  people  with  any  sense  of 
nationality,  could  not  endure  such  a proposition,  even  at  the  cost  of 
retaining  slavery.  Therefore  many  men  abhorring  slavery  could  not 
be  abolitionists.  They  were  content  to  plead  guilty  to  Garrison’s  ac- 
cusation of  a “ slavish  subserviency  to  the  Union.”  They  were  proud 
to  be  “ still  insanely  engaged,”  as  he  termed  it,  “ in  glorifying  the 
Union,”  and  to  be  pledging  themselves  “ to  frown  upon  all  attempts 
to  dissolve  it.”  Thus  Motley  wrote:  “ The  very  reason  which  always 
prevented  me  from  being  an  abolitionist  before  the  war,  in  spite  of  my 
anti-slavery  sentiments  and  opinions,  now  forces  me  to  be  an  emanci- 
pationist. 1 did  not  wish  to  see  the  Government  destroyed,  which  was 
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the  avowed  purpose  of  the  abolitionists.”  It  was  because  the  aboli- 
tionists wanted  to  destroy  the  Union,  to  secede  from  the  Southern 
States  and  leave  them  alone  with  their  abomination,  that  they  found 
such  biller  fault  with  Lincoln  and  the  men  who,  with  him,  wanted  \<> 
save  the  Union  as  well  as  abolish  slavery.  It  is  for  this  reason  Wen 
deli  I'hi  1 1 i l is  sneered  bitterly  at  the  choice  of  Lincoln  as  nominee. 

“ Who  is  I his  huckster  in  politics?  Who  is  this  country  court  advo- 
cate? ” lie  exclaimed  when  the  nomination  had  been  made  in  1800.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  this  excellent  man  and  eloquent  orator 
could  have  descended  to  even  a coarser  bitterness  than  that.  But  he 
actually  published  an  article  with  the  heading:  “ Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Slave  hound  of  Illinois,”  opening  with  the  sentence:  “ We  gibbet 
a Northern  hound  to-day,  side  by  side  with  the  infamous  Mason  of 
Virginia.”  So  strong  was  the  feeling  among  the  abolitionists  that 
secession  was  alone  right,  that  every  attempt  to  save  the  Union  with 
slavery  in  it  seemed  to  them  only  a compromise  with  iniquity  and  n 
condoning  of  it. 

It  was  a relief  to  the  situation  in  the  North,  so  seriously  straining 
the  rein  I ions  between  men  who  had  exactly  the  same  feelings  about 
the  one  great  evil  that  needed  abolition,  when  the  slave-holding 
States  did  what  once  the  New  England  States  came  near  doing,  and 
what  (ho  abolitionists  wanted  the  non-slaveholdiug  States  to  do. 
Bather  Ilian  have  their  institution  even  remotely  threatened,  they 
would  sacrifice  the  Union — that  is.  destroy  the  nation.  And  the  con- 
siderations that  lay  back  of  secession  now,  were  not  unlike  those  that 
came  to  (lie  foreground  in  1804  or  1812  in  a more  northerly  latitude. 

It  was  in  the  earlier  days  an  attachment  to  local,  sectional  interests 
above  those  of  the  nation;  a seltish  determination  to  save  its  shipping 
and  manufactures,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  national  prosperity, 
and  the  national  honor.  So  it  was  a devotion  to  sectional  interests, 
at  the  expense  of  national  duty,  or  conscience,  or  honor,  which  pre- 
cipitated flu1  later  secession.  The  men  of  the  South  had  been  keen- 
sighted  and  keen-scented  regarding  slavery,  ever  since  the  cotton  cul- 
ture made  ii  a mine  of  wealth.  Even  so  innocent  and  remote  a pro- 
ject as  internal  improvement,  in  the  way  of  canals  projected  by  the 
Government,  or  in  the  way  of  settling  and  managing  government 
lands,  was  resented  and  resisted  with  a virulence  that  now  seems 
either  inexplicable  or  ridiculous.  But  there  were  nerves  of  feeling 
running  beneath  the  surface  into  the  festering  sore  of  slavery,  which 
made  men  winch  when  any  questions  of  the  right  or  duty  of  action  on 
the  part  of  (he  general  government  were  raised.  This  was  the  secret 
and  significance  of  the  Webster-TTayne  debate  of  1829;  and  in  that 
glorious  defense  of  the  principle  of  Union  and  Liberty,  as  against 
that  other  disintegrating  doctrine  of  Union  or  Liberty,  the  son  of  New 
England  forever  wiped  out  the  stain  of  the  days  of  1812.  “The 
avowed  purpose  of  the  abolitionists."  as  Motley  wrote,  now  “ became 
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. avowed  purpose  of  tlie  slaveholders,”  and  therefore  “ the  whole 

M.  was  turned  upside  down.”  All  parties  at  the  North  could  unite 

,(Ije  man  to  tight  secession  and  slavery  together,  and  put  a quietus 
a i hem  both.  But  that  there  might  be  hesitancy  and  holding  back 
..t,l  apparent  disaffection,  as  well  as  real,  in  the  States  of  the  North. 

,,1  therefore  among  the  citizens  of  New  York,  the  presentation  of 
:h<  >e  preliminary  remarks  will  readily  explain. 

most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  a real  and  deep  and  disgraceful 
fii*siffection  on  the  part  of  a certain  element  in  New  York,  came  to  the 

* .reground  even  before  the  Confederacy  had  been  formed,  and  while 
;!,«•  Southern  part  of  the  Union  was  still  only  breaking  up  bit  by  bit. 
Wr  have  had  more  than  one  view  of  the  character  and  actions  of 
Mayor  Fernando  Wood.  The  Police  Muddle  and  the  affection  for  him 

* > effusively  displayed  by  the  " Dead  Babbits”  in  1857,  had  proved 
{mo  much  for  his  re-election  as  Mayor  in  1858,  though  he  was  again  a 
candidate.  But  he  was  placed  on  the  shelf  for  only  a little  while. 
The  reform  element,”  as  usual,  had  become  weary  of  their  well-doing 
by  the  autumn  of  1860;  so  that  in  December  the  “ Dead  Babbits  ” and 
••  Bowery  Boys,”  and  all  of  that  ilk.  came  to  their  own  again,  and 
Fernando  Wood  once  more  became  the  Mayor  of  New  York.  He  came 
in  at  the  right  time.  It  was  now.  as  in  days  of  yore.  “ a time  to  try 
men's  souls  ”;  and  it  was  worth  observing  what  kind  of  a soul  Mr. 
Wood  really  had.  lie  soon  revealed  it.  South  Carolina  had  seceded 
on  December  20.  six  other  States  following  after  her  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January.  It  struck  the  Mayor  that  it  would 
be  a tit  and  happy  thing  for  the  greatest  city  of  the  country,  with  over 
eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  not  so  much  less  than  some  of 
i hose  Southern  States,  to  do  as  they  did.  Accordingly  on  January  7, 
ls<il,  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Common  Council,  orac- 
ularly declared  that  disunion  was  “a  fixed  fact.”  This  being  es- 
tablished beyond  gainsaying.  Mayor  Wood  went  on  to  propose  that 
New  York  City  should  secede  from  a Union  no  longer  intact,  and  be- 
come a “ free  city."  like  Hamburg  and  the  Hanseatic  towns  of  Ger- 
many, whose  commerce  had  long  been  their  sole  glory.  Then  allow- 
ing bis  fancy  full  play  he  drew  a picture  of  a new  Arcadia,  a country 
to  be  called  “ Tri-Insula,”  consisting  of  Manhattan.  Long,  and  Staten 
Blands.  The  message  with  its  romantic  and  euphonious  geographi- 
cal modifications — to  say  nothing  of  its  civic  creation — fell  upon 
eager  ears  and  congenial  minds.  The  Common  Council  adopted  the 
suggestion  with  wild  enthusiasm.  Having  put  such  men  in  office, 
what  else  could  New  York  expect. 

Yet  many  noble  men  in  the  city  were  sick  at  heart  when  they 
thought  of  the  action  of  their  brethren  and  fellow  citizens  at  the 
South,  and  longed  earnestly  to  win  them  back  from  their  fatal  pre- 
cipitation. Disloyalty  might  hasten  to  act  as  it  did:  loyalty  did  not 
necessarily  exclude  the  desire  to  preserve  peace  and  brotherhood. 
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This  was  the  motive  of  the  famous  Pine  Street  meeting,  held  on  It,- 
cember  15,  ISbO,  five  days  before  the  seceding  act  of  the  Chariest!.!, 
Convention.  Private  letters  had  been  circulated  to  men  of  promi 
nence  all  over  the  State  without  respect  to  party  affiliations,  asking 
them  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  conciliate  if  possible  the  spirit  of  tin- 
South  which  seemed  ready  to  break  out  into  that  antagonism  not  y,  r 
materialized  but  on  the  very  eve  of  so  doing.  A great  multitude  < »f 
favorable  replies  were  received,  so  that  two  houses  in  Pine  Street 
were  rented  instead  of  one  as  at  first  intended.  The  leaders  in  tin- 
movement  numbered  among  them  such  men  as  John  A.  Dix,  William 
B.  Astor,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Koval  Phelps,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  and  James 
W.  Beekman.  When  the  “ peace  convention  ” met,  the  eminent  law- 
yer Charles  O'Conor  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  sessions.  The  dis 

cussions  centered  about  several  resolu- 
tions, breathing  a spirit  of  fraternity,  ex 
pressing  a desire  for  the  maintenance  of 
union,  yet  in  no  weak  or  unworthy  way 
offering  to  make  a sacrifice  of  the  higher 
principles  involved.  The  urgency  of  ap- 
peal and  the  earnestness  of  the  desire  for 
peace  and  friendship  are  evinced  by  a let- 
ter accompanying  the  resolutions,  which 
afforded  a better  opportunity  for  fervent 
pleading  than  was  allowed  by  the  style 
and  phraseology  appropriate  to  formal 
resolutions.  It  began  with  the  address: 
“ Fellow  Citizens  and  Brethren  of  the 
South”;  and  among  other  things  said: 
“ We  make  this  appeal  to  you  in  entire 
confidence  that  it  will  not  be  repulsed.  . 
. . We  have  asserted  your  rights  as  earnestly  as  though  they  had 

been  our  own.  You  cannot  refuse,  therefore,  to  listen  to  us,  and  to 
weigh  with  becoming  deliberation  the  reasons  we  have  for  believing 
that  the  wrongs  which  have  led  to  the  existing  alienation  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  the  country  may,  with  your  co-operation,  be 
speedily  redressed.  . . . We  will  not  review  the  dark  history  of 

the  aggression  and  insult  visited  upon  you  by  abolitionists  and  their 
abettors  during  the  last  thirty-five  years.  Our  detestation  of  these 
acts  of  hostility  is  not  inferior  to  your  own.  . . . We  call  on  you 

as  friends  to  delay  action  until  we  can  induce  those  through  whose 
agency  the  evil  has  been  brought  upon  us  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  duty.  . . . We  know  that  great  changes  of  opinion 

have  already  taken  place,  . . . that  errors  and  prejudices  whirh 

in  the  heat  of  the  canvass  were  inaccessible  to  reason  have  been  on 
cool  reflection  renounced;  nay.  more,  that  many  whose  opinions  have 
undergone  no  change  are  willing,  in  a praiseworthy  spirit  of  patriot 
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u>  make  on  questions  which  are  not  fundamental  . . . the 

• a cessions  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union  in  its  integrity,  and  to 
kt.  us  from  the  fatal  alternative  of  dismemberment  into  two  or  more 
i pi  res,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  imbittered  by  the  remembrance  of 
Al  ienees  which  we  had  not  the  justice  or  the  magnanimity  to  coin- 
This  letter,  with  the  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
* ,i,,|ited,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a committee  of  which  ex-Presi- 
, at  Fillmore  was  chairman,  to  be  conveyed  by  them  personally  to 
J,  iterson  Davis  of  Mississippi  and  the  Governors  of  the  States  then 
, i(tSi  loudly  agitating  secession.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama. But  the  appeal  was  in  vain;  and  at  least  too  late  for  South 
I'.irolina,  for  December  20  was  already  at  hand  before  the  Committee 
. oiild  get  there.  Then  again,  when  the  die  had  been  cast  in  more 
than  one  State,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  a large  meeting  of 
merchants  on  January  IS,  18G1,  at  which  a memorial  similar  to  the 
,.ne  of  December  was  drawn  up,  and,  with  40,000  signatures,  sent  to 
Washington.  Once  more,  on  January  28,  a mass  meeting  was 
called  at  Cooper  Institute.  By  resolution  three  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  visit  the  Conventions  of  all  of  the  six  States  then  seced- 
ed, to  labor  with  them  in  the  interest  of  Peace  and  the  National  integ- 
rity, the  Crittenden  Compromise  being  submitted  as  a basis  of  con- 
ciliation. But  the  harvest  had  now  become  a whirlwind,  and  there 
was  no  stopping  it. 

The  retiring  administration  in  i860  was  noted  for  its  inefficiency  or 
indecision,  as  is  too  well  known.  Therefore  it  is  refreshing  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  one  brilliant  exception  in  the  person  of  a citizen  of 
Now  York.  In  January,  President  Buchanan,  thus  at  the  very  end  of 
Ids  term,  was  in  need  of  a new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  of- 
fered the  portfolio  to  John  A.  Dix.  The  revenue  cutters  in  many 
Southern  ports  had  been  flagitiously  and  treasonably  seized.  The 
li rst  care  of  Mr.  Dix,  therefore,  on  arriving  at  his  post  was  to  send  a 
special  agent  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Galveston,  to  prevent  any 
more  such  seizures.  On  January  29,  the  agent,  a Mr.  Jones,  tele- 
graphed the  Secretary  from  New  Orleans  that  Captain  Breshwood 
of  the  McClelland,  a revenue  cutter  stationed  there,  refused  to  obey 
the  directions  of  the  department.  On  the  instant  Mr.  Dix  wrote  a 
reply,  to  be  forwarded  by  telegraph.  It  was  a bold  and  brave  utter- 
ance, yet  for  its  better  effect  he  determined  to  act  with  caution.  He 
therefore  consulted  Attorney-General  Stanton.  Secretary  of  War  un- 
der Lincoln,  as  to  its  legality,  and  General  Scott,  as  to  the  military 
proprieties  involved.  Encouraged  by  these  officials  the  momentous 
dispatch  was  wired  to  its  destination.  It  read:  “ Tell  Lieut.  Cald- 
well to  arrest  Capt.  Breshwood,  assume  command  of  the  cutter,  and 
"bey  the  order  I gave  through  you.  If  Capt.  Breshwood.  after  arrest, 
undertakes  to  interfere  with  the  command  of  the  cutter,  tell  Lieut. 
Caldwell  to  consider  him  as  a mutineer,  and  treat  him  accordingly. 
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If  am'  out*  attempts  to  haul  clowu  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  ou  tin- 
spot.”  There  was  no  weakness  or  hesitation  about  language  iik,. 
that.  The  war  might  have  been  averted  altogether,  if  dispatches  s*. 
precisely  to  the  point  had  gone  to  all  the  ships  or  fortresses  within 
the  borders  of  the  States  that  were  now  rebelling  against  the  Nation. 
For  one  who  dared  lower  the  Stars  and  Stripes  there  was  but  on*- 
treatment  proper:  “ slum!  him  oil  the  spot.” 

Secession  had  raised  the  first  note  of  war  in  the  convention  nr 
Charleston  on  December  20,  1SG0.  The  first  blow  was  also  struck  in 
the  same  locality.  At  thirty  minutes  past  four,  as  one  particular 

chronicler  records,  on  the  morning 
of  Friday,  April  12.  1801,  the  first 
gun  of  the  great  Civil  War  opened 
fire  upon  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston 
Harbor.  It  was  like  Major  Pitcairn's 
pistol  shot  a little  earlier  in  the 
morning  of  another  April  day. 
eighty-six  years  before:  at  its  report 
a whole  nation  rose  in  arms.  Fed- 
eral Union  rose  to  maintain  its  ne- 
cessity as  the  foundation  of  National 
existence.  Secession  rose  to  defend 
its  right  to  be,  in  disregard  of  any 
such  duty  as  nationality.  What  the 
Constitution  had  left  to  be  implied 
on  either  side,  a sanguinary  war  had 
now  begun  to  settle.  The  conclusion 
that  the  Constitution  meant  these 
States  to  be  a nation  has  now  been 
finally  written  in  indelible  charac- 
ters of  blood,  and  has  been  deeply 
imprinted  upon  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  our  people  by  inexpressible 
suffering.  An  incident  of  thrilling  interest  in  itself  and  particularly 
worthy  of  note  by  the  people  of  this  city  is  preserved  by  Miss  Booth 
in  her  excellent  history.  With  Major  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter  was 
Peter  Hart,  a soldier  who  had  also  served  under  him  in  the  Mexican 
campaigns.  Hart  was  a native  of  New  York,  and  had  been  a sergeant 
on  the  New  York  police  force.  Nine  times  during  the  bombardment 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  pierced  by  shots  from  the  Confederate 
batteries:  at  last  a ball  struck  the  staff,  and  down  came  old  glory  to 
the  dust.  Thereupon  Peter  Hart  (as  his  name  would  show,  of  the  old 
Dutch  stock  of  the  cityl  sprang  upon  the  parapet,  raised  and  fixed  a 
temporary  staff,  climbed  to  the  top  and  nailed  the  flag  to  it,  while  shot 
and  shell  were  pouring  all  around  him  in  a hissing  shower.  It  re- 
mained in  its  proud  position  until  the  surrender,  on  April  It. 
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\mung'  the  historic  memories  of  the  time,”  the  historian  well  ob- 
„ n»-s,  “ it  is  worthy  of  record  that  a New  Yorker  saved  the  Stars  and 
Mripcs  from  falling  in  the  tirst  historic  battle  of  the  great  war,  as  a 
\,-\\  Yorker,  Lieutenant  De  Peyster,  was  the  first  to  raise  them  anew 
the  Confederate  Capital."  Oil'  Sandy  llook  Major  Anderson 
wr„te  the  dispatch  to  Secretary  of  War  Cameron,  announcing  the  sur- 
render and  the  necessity  therefor,  he  and  his  men  having  been  brought 
y,,rth  on  board  the  United  States  steamer  Baltic.  The  perusal  of  its 
i.-rse  and  simple  description  will  at  once  satisfy  the  reader  that  they 
were  justified  in  surrendering,  while  at  the  same  time  the  words  un- 
. Lusciously  bespeak  the  quiet  heroism  of  the  officer  and  his  band  of 
..•v ruiy-nine  men.  It  was  dated  April  18,  and  reads  as  follows: 
••  Having  defended  Fort  Sumter  for  thirty-four  hours,  until  the  quar- 
ters were  entirely  burned,  the  main  gates  destroyed  by  lire,  the  gorge 
walls  seriously  injured,  the  magazine  surrounded  by  flames  and  its 
door  closed  from  the  effects  of  heat,  four  barrels  and  three  cartridges 
..f  powder  only  being  available,  and  no  provisions  remaining  but 
pork,  1 accepted  terms  of  evacuation  offered  by  General  Beauregard, 
being  the  same  offered  by  him  on  the  eleventh  inst.,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  and  marched  out  of  the  fort  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  fourteenth  inst.,  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beating,  bring- 
ing away  company  and  private  property  and  saluting  my  flag  with 
Jifiy  guns.”  A brave  record  for  a handful  of  men  left  unsupported  by 
the  administration  that  had  gone  out, and  not  even  remembered  bythe 
one  that  had  just  come  in!  The  guns  fired  on  those  faithful  servants 
of  the  Nation  roused  it  to  the  supreme  effort  of  defense.  Their  modest 
heroism  and  quiet  performance  of  duty  amid  the  roar  of  artillery,  till 
human  courage  could  be  asked  to  do  no  more  except  needlessly  throw 
away  lives  that  might  serve  the  republic  on  a better  field, — nerved  the 
hearts  of  the  North  to  simulate  such  soldierly  example.  To  do  as  well 
would  be  to  do  great  things. 

On  the  very  day  that  this  dispatch  was  sent  on  its  way  to  Washing- 
ton, from  one  of  the  telegraph  offices  of  New  York,  the  rumbling  tread 
of  marching  regiments  began  to  resound  along  her  streets.  On  the 
night  of  April  17  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Begiment  had  reached 
tin*  city  per  boat  from  Boston.  The  news  spread  through  the  city 
that  they  would  be  served  with  breakfast  at  the  Astor  House,  and 
there  form  again  in  marching  order  to  take  the  train  via  Philadelphia 
to  Washington.  Broadway  along  the  Park  and  all  the  way  from  Bar- 
Hay  to  Fulton  streets  was  one  solid  mass  of  people.  A dense  and 
surging  sea  of  humanity  stood  upon  the  triangular  space  where  Ann 
Street  and  Park  Bow  come  together.  The  crowds  had  collected  to  see 
the  men  sally  forth  from  the  hotel  and  start  on  their  way  to  the 
front.  When  all  was  ready,  so  still  was  the  hush  of  the  vast  throng 
<»f  spectators,  that  distinctly  could  be  heard  the  quiet  word  of  com- 
tuand,  that  meant  so  much  at  such  a moment,  “ March”  The  band  at 
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the  head  struck  up  the  tune  “ Yankee  Doodle/’  but  only  a few  strain 
of  it  were  heard.  The  pent  up  enthusiasm  of  the  people  now  bur. 
forth  into  one  long  loud  cheer,  repeated  again  and  again.  It  was 
solemn,  an  awful,  thing  to  hear.  Due  who  heard  it,  the  liev.  Dr.  „\b,j 
gan  Dix,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  father,  writes  of  it  thus:  “ Instain  i-. 
there  arose  a sound  such  as  many  a man  never  heard  in  all  his  lif. 
and  never  will  hear;  such  as  is  never  heard  more  than  once  in  a lir. 
time.  Not  more  awful  is  the  thunder  of  heaven,  as  with  sudden  peal, 
it  smites  into  silence  all  lesser  sounds.  . . . One  terrific  rua: 

burst  from  the  multitude,  leaving  nothing  audible  save  its  own  re- 
verberation.” 

Now,  day  after  day  had  its  tribute  of  excitement.  On  April  19, 18(11 
auspicious  day  for  the  cause  of  a free  nation  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  only  a week  since  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  the  glori 
ous  Seventh  Begiment,  nearly  a thousand  men  strong,  followed  tla- 
Sixth  Massachusetts  to  the  front.  It  was  not  an  occasion  to  be  left 
without  evidences  of  the  people’s  approbation  and  enthusiasm.  l-Ar 
several  weeks  the  men  had  been  going  through  extra  drills.  Tine.- 
months  before,  their  board  of  officers,  through  the  Commandant,  lnui 
expressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  their  readiness  to  be  called 
out  for  any  duty  prescribed.  And  stout  old  General  Scott,  who  had 
resided  for  many  years  in  New  York,  and  knew  the  regiment  well,  had 
written  from  Washington  in  January  to  General  Sandford:  “ Per- 
haps no  regiment  or  company  can  be  brought  here  from  a distance 
without  producing  hurtful  jealousies  in  this  vicinity.  If  there  be  an 
exception,  it  is  the  Seventh  Infantry  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which 
has  become  somewhat  National,  and  is  held  deservedly  in  the  highest 
respect.”  The  pride  of  the  city  and  the  favorite  of  a whole  nation 
could  not  be  allowed  to  depart  for  the  scene  of  war  without  an  ova- 
tion from  the  citizens.  Along  the  line  of  march  there  was  a fine 
display  of  flags  and  bunting.  The  regiment  began  to  collect 
shortly  after  noon  on  Lafayette  Place,  opposite  the  Astor  Library. 
At  three  o'clock  the  command  to  “ March  ” was  spoken,  and  tin- 
men moved  on  to  tlieir  varied  destinies.  The  line  of  march  was 
into  Fourth  Street,  to  Broadway,  down  to  Cortlandt  Street,  t»» 
Jersey  City  Ferry.  If  any  additional  fuel  was  needed  to  inflame 
their  own  courage  and  to  excite  still  more  the  enthusiasm  of  tin- 
citizens, — the  news  came  just  before  they  started  that  the  Si x r h 
Massachusetts  had  been  attacked  on  its  way  through  Baltimore, 
and  three  of  her  men  had  been  killed.  Some  had  predicted 
that  the  regiment  would  be  assaulted  in. New  York:  the  lie  was  given 
to  that  expectation  in  a most  convincing  manner.  The  shout  of  praise 
and  encouragement  that  had  drowned  their  music  on  the  previous 
day,  was  now  redoubled  all  along  the  route  which  was  taking  the 
Seventh  to  the  train  for  Washington.  The  streets  could  scarcely  be 
kept  clear  for  the  passage  of  the  troops.  Sidewalks,  house  fronts. 
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windows  on  every  story,  roofs,  were  one  mass  of  cheering-,  wav- 
excited  humanity.  It  was  more  than  sufficient  to  reconcile  the 
t.r.ive  fellows  to  all  the  hardships  of  war,  to  wounds  and  death  itself, 
he  thus  sent  on  their  way.  As  one  of  them  wrote:  “ An  avenue  of 
hrave  honest  faces  smiled  upon  us  as  we  passed,  and  sent  a sunshine 
s„to  our  hearts  that  lives  there  still.”  The  next  day  the  Sixth, 
fwelfth,  and  Seventy-first  Regiments  went  on  their  way,  and  on  April 
j;;,  the  Eighth,  Thirteenth.  Twenty-eighth,  and  Sixty-ninth.  The 
action  of  the  Baltimore  populace  had  given  a roundabout  turn  to  the 
journeys  of  all  our  regiments.  Colonel  Marshall  Lefferts  had  taken 
rlu*  Seventh  around  by  Annapolis.  The  four  regiments  that  started 
April  20  were  taken  by  transports  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  those 
mi  the  23d  again  to  Annapolis.  Certainly  Lincoln’s  administration 
did  not  begin  vigorously;  the  dilatoriness  in  dealing  with  the  Balti- 
more mob  created  much  disgust  in  New  York,  and  led  to  the  sending 
of  an  open  letter  to  the  President  demanding  that  some  determined 
movement  be  made  by  the  Government  to  re-establish  direct  com- 
munication between  Washington  and  the  North;  and  that  the  one 
disloyal  city  which  lay  in  its  rear  be  subjected  to  military  occupation 
in  order  to  effect  this. 

This  provoking  supineness  on  the  part  of  the  Government  may  have 
been  due  to  the  excessive  confidence  placed  in  the  unbounded  capaci- 
ties supposed  to  reside  in  the  old  hero  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  observe  the  blindly  enthusiastic  con- 
fidence people  placed  in  the  old  general.  They  were  sure  there  abode 
in  him  vast  and  mysterious  possibilities,  that  were  only  waiting  some 
sudden  coup  to  startle  the  Nation,  but  whose  exact  course  of  action 
was  not  to  be  surmised  or  suspected.  The  historian  Motley,  writing 
to  his  wife,  reflects  this  prevailing  estimate  and  gives  us  a view 
of  Scott’s  idea  as  to  the  celerity  with  which  everything  could  be 
accomplished  : “ To  the  question  whether  the  task  is  beyond  our 
strength  I can  only  reply  that  General  Scott — than  whom  a bet- 
ter strategist  and  a more  lofty  minded  and  honorable  man  does 
not  exist — believes  that  he  can  do  it  in  a year.”  Enumerating 
the  generals  on  our  side.  Motley  again  observes:  “ to  say  nothing 
of  old  Scott,  whose  very  name  is  worth  50,000  men.”  Even  when 
murmurs  of  doubt  about  the  great  and  mysterious  designs  began 
to  arise.  Motley  keeps  bright  his  faith  in  the  generalissimo. 
“ Don't  be  affected,”  he  writes  on  July  14,  1861,  one  week  before  Bull 
Pun,  “ by  any  sneers  or  insinuations  of  slowness  against  Scott;  I be- 
lieve him  to  be  a magnificent  soldier,  thoroughly  equal  to  his  work, 
and  I trust  that  the  country  and  the  world  will  one  day  acknowledge 
that  he  has  played  a noble  and  winning  game  with  consummate 
skill.”  Unfortunately  that  day  has  never  come.  The  veteran  of  the 
War  of  1812,  now  past  his  seventy-fifth  year,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  the  wonders  people  were  looking  for.  The  noble  old  general  was 
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uot  to  blame  t hiil  his  Him*  record  of  past  deeds  was  making  the  Xaii.e 
wild  over  still  greater  deeds  to  come.  But  much  valuable  time  w 
lost,  and  the  lack  of  a vigorous  opening  gave  the  enemy  a most  n- 
mendous  advantage.  From  the  one  extreme  men  went  to  the  othei 
when  the  w;ir  wjis  not  ended  in  one  year,  some  intelligent  observer., 
did  not  expect  to  see  it  close  except  with  the  century. 

From  these  military  incidents  we  turn  once  more  to  the  actions  « .f 
the  citizens  of  New  York,  now  that  the  crisis  of  war  was  actually  upon 
them.  On  the  day  that  the  Seventh  Iiegiment  left  for  the  front  tin- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  held  a meeting,  at  which  resolutions  we<, 
passed  urging  the  (Sovernment  to  blockade  the  ports  of  seceding 
St;it»‘s  “for  the  pro!  eel  ion  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
against  privat(‘ers.”  A committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  f« > i- 
pTacing  sh, 00(1.(100  of  tin*  government  loan  still  calling  for  takers. 
Before  the  meeting  broke  up  it  was  made  known  that  the  seven  regi- 
ments still  waiting  to  follow  the  Seventh  were  hampered  by  a lack  «>f 
funds  for  the  joiirnev.  A collection  was  taken  up.  and  in  ten  minutes 
a sum  of  twentv-one  thousand  dollars  was  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
troops. 

\ meeting  of  a more  general  character  was  that  held  on  Saturday. 
April  20.  1S01.  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  Union  Square. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  one  hundred  thousand  people  present. 
John  A.  l>ix  presided,  and  eighty-seven  vice-presidents  represented 
the  best  men  of  (‘very  rank  and  profession.  All  the  stores  and  banks 
and  otlices  were  closed.  Four  stands  had  been  provided  at  sufficient 
distances  for  the  speakers,  but  they  fell  far  short  of  the  number  need- 
ed and  some  of  the  orators  spoke  from  the  balconies  and  stoops  of 
neighboring  houses.  Among  the  speakers  were  Professor  O.  M.  Mir 
chell.  the  astronomer:  I >a niel  S.  Dickinson.  David  S.  Coddington.  and 
Col.  Edward  D.  Baker,  w ho  had  led  a New  York  regiment  to  the  war 
in  Mexico.  To  stimulate  an  enthusiasm  already  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced Major  Anderson  and  his  brave  company  of  defenders  of 
Fort  Sumter  were  present,  and  displayed  the  sliot-pierced  flag  that 
waved  over  the  ramparts  to  the  end  of  the  bombardment.  The  four 
stands  wore  under  the  presiding  care  of  John  A.  Dix,  ex-Goverimr 
Hamilton  Fish.  ex-Ma.\or  Ilavemeyer.  and  Moses  H.  Grinnell.  One 
practical  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  appointment  of  a committee, 
something  like  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  the  old  ante-revolutionary 
davs.  li  was  composed  of  John  A.  Dix,  as  chairman;  William  M 
Evans,  as  secretary:  and  such  men  as  Moses  Taylor,  Alexander  T. 
Stewart.  Samuel  Sloane.  Koval  Phelps.  A.  A.  Low.  Hi  the  evening 
the  Committee  met  in  the  building  at  30  Pine  Street,  and  took  the 
name  of  Fnion  Defense  t 'on  unit  tee.  Its  duties,  as  defined  by  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  I nion  Square  mass  meeting,  were  to  collect 
fuuds  and  ro  aid  or  promote  the  movements  of  the  < lovernmont  so  fa r 
as  possible.  To  facilitate  those  objects  and  receive  subscriptions,  it 
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,„.t  ;ii  tin*  lnMi.se  ill  Pine  Street  during  the  day,  and  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
,jUl.  Hotel  in  the  evening.  As  a result  of  these  efforts  to  raise  money 
,j„.  gratifying  statement  is  nmde  that  in  the  course  of  three  months 
V,.\v  York  (’ity  alone  raised  sl.TO.OOO.UOO  in  aid  of  the  Government. 
|;,,st(m  had  reduced  her  quota  of  the  loan  asked  for  from  thirty  per 
,.-ni.  to  twenty  per  cent.  New  York  fully  met  her  own,  and  charged 
herself  also  to  raise  Poston's  rejected  ten  per  cent.  At  the  close  of  the 
».-;ir  the  Secretary  of  tin*  Treasury  announced- the  astounding  fact 
that  of  the  $2(10.000,000  borrowed  by  Government,  New  York  had  fur- 
i>hed  no  less  than  $210,000,000. 

Nothing  so  well  illustrates  the  magic  effect  of  unifying  all  men  and 
parties  at  the  North, 
produced  by  the  guns 
tired  on  Fort  Sumter, 
as  the  change  that  came 
• i v e r t li  e Municipal 
Government  of  New 
York.  Hardly  was  the 
ink  dry  upon  the  mes- 
sage of  Mayor  Wood, 
seiiously  proposing  the 
secession  of  New  York 
i 'ity,  when  tin*  same 
Common  Council  who 
had  hailed  the  proposi- 
tion with  fervid  ap- 
plause passed  resolu- 
t ions  pledging  sym- 
pathy and  support  to 
the  Union  cause.  And 
these  were  drafted  by 
General  Daniel  E.  Sick- 
les, who  a few  months 

before  had  threatened  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Southern  States  would  be  followed  by  that  of  New  York 
City.  By  these  resolutions  Mayor  Wood  and  his  Council  invoked 
“ the  unselfish  patriotism  and  the  unfaltering  loyalty  which  have 
been  uniformly  manifested  in  all  periods  of  National  peril  by  the 
population  of  the  ('ity  of  New  York  and  they  felt  they  were  giving 
expression  to  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents  by  declaring  “ it  to 
be  their  unalterable  purpose,  as  it  is  their  solemn  duty,  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  uphold  and  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  our  flag,  and  to  crush  the  power  of  those  who 
are  enemies  in  war.  as  in  peace  they  were  friends."  At  this  same 
meeting  on  April  22.  the  Common  Council,  recommended  thereto  by 
the  Mavor,  authorized  the  loan  of  a million  dollars  for  the  defense 
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of  the  Union;  later  they  authorized  a loan  of  $300,000,  in  aid 
the  families  of  volunteers,  payable  July  1,  1862.  Nay,  to  swell  the  1 i>» 
of  wonderful  events  at  this  period  so  fraught  with  them,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  one  not  hitherto  mentioned  with  any  too  high 
respect,  it  must  also  be  recorded  that  Mayor  Fernando  Wood  had 
issued  a proclamation  to  the  people  of  New  York,  on  April  15,  lsii] 
when  the  reverberation  of  the  last  gun  leveled  at  Major  Anderson \ 
devoted  garrison  had  hardly  ceased.  In  this  he  exhorted:  “ Let  us 
ignore  the  past,  rising  superior  to  partisan  considerations,  and  rally 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  as  they  existed 
in  the  days  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  fathers.”  Certainly  no  fault  could 
be  found  with  such  language,  and  if  the  blow  of  the  South  at  the 
North  could  produce  such  results  upon  men  of  Wood’s  stamp,  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  never  made  so  great  a mistake  as  when  they 
resorted  to  violence  to  procure  their  ends.  And  the  very  origin  of 
these  sentiments  and  resolutions  was  of  such  significance  that  they 
awakened  particular  comfort  in  the  heart  of  those  charged  with  the 
.care  of  the  Nation’s  affairs  at  this  critical  period.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to 
Gen.  Sickles  regarding  the  action  of  the  Common  Council,  on  reading 
the  resolutions:  “ I felt  my  burden  lighter.  I felt  that  when  men 
broke  through  party  lines  and  took  this  patriotic  stand  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Union,  all  must  come  out  well  in  the  end.  When  you 
see  them,  tell  them  for  me  they  made  my  heart  glad,  and  I can  only 
say,  God  bless  them.”  It  is  a little  unfortunate  that  historians  who 
make  a good  deal  of  the  act  of  disloyalty  in  January  have  not  a word 
to  say  of  the  ample  atonement  therefor  made  in  April.  The  actual 
descent  of  the  thunderbolt  of  war  revolutionized  many  a man’s  opin- 
ions on  the  issues  of  the  times.  The  Common  Council  and  Mayor 
should  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  mantle  of  charity  we  are  disposed 
to  cast  over  former  sentiments  or  acts,  when  the  later  attitude  was 
such  as  we  can  approve. 

All  this  time  there  had  been  no  clash  of  arms  since  Fort  Sumter. 
When  it  came,  at  fateful  Bull  Bun,  July  21,  1861,  it  plunged  the  North 
into  the  deepest  gloom  and  mortification.  We  turn  again  to  Motley's 
letters,  valuable  as  those  of  a man  eminent  in  letters  and  a profound 
student  of  human  affairs  past  and  present, — and  we  find  one  written 
to  his  wife  two  days  after  the  battle  from  which  we  may  gather  lmw 
the  people  of  the  North  received  the  news  of  it.  Motley's  language 
seems  almost  extravagant,  yet  without  doubt  he  only  reflects  what 
was  the  feeling  of  all  ardent  supporters’ of  the  Northern  cause.  " 1 
pity  you  and  my  children  inexpressibly  to  be  alone  there,”  hr.,  in  Eng- 
land. “ Don't  show  this  letter  to  any  one.  I hope  you  are  not  in  Lon- 
don.” It  would  seem  as  if  a personal  disgrace  had  fallen  upon  a mem- 
ber of  the  household.  We  are  for  the  moment  overwhelmed  with 
gloom.  . . . The  measure  of  our  dishonor,  which  I thought  last 

night  so  great  as  to  make  me  hang  my  head  forever,  l cannot  now 
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n, uglily  estimate.”  But  after  all  tlie  defeat  was  not  one  to  dis- 
all  hope.  Our  soldiers  had  been  left  unaccountably  unsup- 
r(<  d,  probably  while  some  of  those  ineffable  plans  of  (Jen.  Scott’s 
,.rv  being  cogitated.  The  men  who  finally  ran  had  fought  bravely 
r four  or  five  hours  under  a burning  Virginia  sun,  “ till  their 
unites  fairly  hung  out  of  their  mouths  ” with  thirst  and  exhaustion. 

• ':«■>  had  gone  up  into  the  face  of  concealed  batteries  blazing  death 
destruction,  and  had  taken  one  after  another  of  them.  When  re- 
f.»i cements  came  up  for  the  enemy,  a lot  of  camp  followers  and 
uigers  on,  teamsters,  newspaper  reporters,  all  too  curious  Members 
< Fongress,  and  more  such  useless  lumber,  started  a panic.  This 
..mmunicated  itself  to  the  troops,  physically  unable  to  endure  any 
su<>re  strain,  and  disappointed  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  reserves.  The 
f».iit  was  complete,  the  defeat  stinging,  but  the  men  of  the  North  had 
j. hived  the  soldier  nobly  so  long  as  nature  could  possibly  hold  out, 
.Mid — "some  one  had  blundered.”  It  did  not  discourage  the  men  of 
Vi-w  York  City  or  State  from  going  to  the  front.  It  only  hastened 
t in  in  on  to  scenes  where  their  presence  was  so  much  needed.  Lincoln 
li.id  called  for  75.000  men  in  April,  of  which  New  York’s  quota  would 
have  been  13,000.  The  Legislature  authorized  the  enlistment  of  30,- 
immi  men  for  two  years  instead  of  three  months,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call.  When  July  1 came  the  State  had  46.700  men  in  the  field, 
<>f  whom  only  S.300  were  tliree-montlis  men.  Before  January  1,  1862, 
i In*  number  of  our  troops  had  reached  120,361,  or  one-sixtli  of  the 
number  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  State. 

Of  all  the  conflicts  of  the  war  perhaps  the  most  sensational  was 
that  in  Hampton  Loads,  off  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  in  that  New  York  City  had  a direct  interest.  On  March  S,  1862, 
a peculiar  craft  came  out  of  Norfolk  Harbor  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  United  States  fleet  lying  in  Hampton  Roads.  It  was  a vessel’s 
hull  covered  by  a triangular-shaped  deckhouse,  no  masts  or  any  other 
gear  but  a smokestack  outside.  The  ships  opened  their  broadsides 
upon  her,  but  without  the  slightest  effect,  and  she  went  about  from 
«»ne  ship  to  another,  ramming  a steel  prow  into  their  wooden  sides, 
anil  sinking  two.  the  Cumberland  and  the  Congress.  Content  with 
In-r  work  she  went  back  to  her  shelter  at  Norfolk.  The  next  day  she 
••ante  forth  again,  and  proceeded  to  belabor  and  probably  sink  the 
F.  S.  ship  Minnesota,  when  from  behind  the  latter  steamed  a craft 
•'till  more  curious  than  the  floating  Confederate  battering-ram.  It 
was  the  Monitor,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Worden,  constructed  at  New 
York  from  designs  of  John  Ericsson.  Its  sides  rose  but  eighteen 
inches  above  the  water,  and  were  almost  impossible  to  hit:  from  the 
'•enter  rose  a circular  turret  nine  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, revolving  at  will,  and  presenting  only  two  guns,  but  they  'were 
heavy  ones.  The  Merrimac  was  fairly  beaten  at  her  own  tactics. 
Firing  on  the  Monitor  had  no  effect,  the  deepest  indentation  made  on 
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her  at  close  range  bt-in_ 
about  four  inches.  But  tl,. 
Merriniae  experienced  dif. 
ferent  results,  and  her  ram. 
instead  of  disabling  tin.*  liul. 
Monitor,  got  wrenched  in  th. 
encounter,  starting  her  tim 
bers  and  springing  a bad 
leak.  Her  smokestack  ami 
steampipe  had  been  pern- 
trated  by  shot,  and  her  an- 
chor and  flagstaff  shot  away 
All  this  was  done  at  leisure 
by  the  gunners  within  tin 
Monitor’s  turret,  which  had 
received  one  indentation  of 
about  an  inch  and  a half: 
2 while  she  had  no  superllu- 

£ ous  gearing  to  be  shot  away. 

2 The  Merriniae  therefore  was 

| fain  to  retire  and  postpone 

£ the  destruction  of  more  U. 

3 S.  ships  until  such  time  as 

< there  were  no  Monitors 

2 about.  As  is  well  known. 

2 the  construction  of  this  ves- 

2 sel  in  the  harbor  of  New 

1 York  by  the  genius  of  one 

2 of  her  citizens,  and  the  capi- 

h tal  and  enterprise  of  others. 

not  only  saved  our  fleet  in 
the  Virginia  waters,  but 
revolutionized  naval  war 
fare.  And  no  sooner  was  ii 
known  what  havoc  the  Mer 
rimac  had  made  among  tin 
U.  S.  shipping  than  another 
citizen  of  Yew  York,  Cor 
nelius  Vanderbilt,  present 
ed  one  of  his  largest  and 
strongest  steamers  of  t lie 
Panama  and  Pacific  servire. 
the  Vanderbilt,  to  the  <h>\ 
eminent,  fitting  her  com 
pletely  for  defense  against 
the  new  destroyer. 
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j;vrr  since  Florence  Nightingale,  in  the  wake  of  war  follows  com- 
.,.i>>ion,  and  man's  worst  work  of  destruction  and  mutilation  and 
, .nil  gives  the  opportunity  for  woman's  best  ministrations  of  mercy 
,knd  tenderness.  The  women  of  New  York  were  not  behind  in  this 
uiiior  of  love.  Let  a woman  tell  the  story.  “ On  the  25th  of  April 
l >01)  a number  of  ladies  met  at  a private  house  and  formed  the  plan 
,,f  a Central  Belief  Association.  A committee  was  appointed  to  call 
a meeting  of  the  women  of  New  Y'ork  at  Cooper  Institute  on  the  morn- 
,„g  of  the  29th  to  concert  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  The  largest  gathering  of  women  ever  seen  in  the  city  re- 
loaded to  the  appeal.”  These  patriotic  women  were  addressed  by 
eminent  speakers,  among  them  Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin  and 
the  Bev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Bryant’s  pastor.  Out  of  this  meeting 
grew  a permanent  organization,  the  Association  for  the  Belief  of  Sick 
and  Wounded  in  the  Army.  At  Mr.  Bellows’s  advice  a committee 
went  to  Washington  to  hold  a conference  with  the  Secretary  of  War, 
to  determine  how  the  women  of  the  country  could  best  supplement 
the  labors  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army, — the  committee 
comprising  women  of  the  Association  for  the  Belief  of  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  of  the  Army,  members  of  the  Board  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  the  New  York  hospitals,  and  of  the  New  Y'ork  Medical  As- 
sociation for  furnishing  hospital  supplies  for  the  army.  The  result 
of  this  conference  was  the  organization  of  the  “ United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission.”  Soon  all  over  the  city,  “ thousands  of  women  and 
even  children,  devoted  themselves  to  scraping  lint,  knitting  socks, 
making  garments,  and  preparing  delicacies  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
whom  they  saw  in  perspective;  and  scores  of  the  most  tenderly  reared 
and  delicate  young  ladies  volunteered  their  services  as  hospital 
nurses,  and  went  into  training  under  the  directions  of  the  city  phy- 
sicians.” It  was  characteristic  of  the  women  that  they  saw  to  it  that 
the  requisite  amount  of  funds  for  their  work  should  be  acquired,  and 
they  resorted  to  the  device  of  fairs  held  in  all  the  large  cities  in  the 
Northern  States,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1SG4.  These  were  held 
under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  women  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission.  The  one  in  New  York  was  called  the  Metro- 
politan Fair.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  morning  of  April  5, 
1804.  On  the  previous  evening  the  main  building  in  Fourteenth 
Street  near  Sixth  Avenue  was  opened  with  exercises  comprising  a 
hymn  written  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  an  oration  by 
Joseph  H.  Choate;  while  in  the  afternoon  there  had  been  a parade  of 
troops,  regular,  militia,  and  volunteer,  in  its  honor.  Another  build- 
ing. on  Seventeenth  Street  and  Union  Square  was  also  utilized  for  the 
exhibit  and  sale  of  articles.  The  fair  lasted  three  weeks.  It  brought 
a sum  immensely  in  advance  of  those  realized  in  other  cities;  for  while 
Chicago’s  fair  brought  800,000;  Boston's  8140.000;  and  Cincinnati’s 
8250.000;  New  York’s  yielded  81.100,000.  Her  close  neighbor,  and 
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present  borough,  Brooklyn,  also  surpassed  the  other  cities,  raising 
$500,000.  The  building  on  Seventeenth  Street  contained  a Dutch 
kitchen,  furnished  in  Colonial  style  by  genuine  relics  of  the  days  of 
New  Amsterdam,  loaned  by  descendants  of  Director  Stuyvesant.  A 
special  and  somewhat  kindred  feature  of  the  division  of  the  fair  in  the 
Fourteenth  Street  building  was  a Sunny  Side  pavilion,  containing  a 
choice  collection  of  Washington  Irving  mementoes.  Mrs.  Caroline  M. 
Kirkland  was  a leading  spirit  in  this  great  enterprise,  and  by  her  as- 
siduous labors  so  overtaxed  her  strength  that  she  died  shortly  after- 
ward. a victim  to  her  patriotic  zeal.  By  the  side  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  rose  up  other  organizations  seeking  the  relief 
or  welfare  of  the  soldiers.  Such  was  the  “ Loyal  Publication  Society 
of  New  York.”  At  least  eighty-eight  pamphlets  and  books  issued 
from  this  society  for  distribution  among  the  men  in  the  field.  The 
United  States  Christian  Commission  was  also  initiated  in  New  York, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the 


irving’s  residence,  lk  sunnyside.” 


land,  here  assembled  in  convention,  November  16,  1861;  seeking  not 
only  the  physical  comfort  but  also  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  sol- 
diers. And  in  1864  was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  the  United 
States  Union  Commission,  intended  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of 
refugees  from  the  South.  A Soldiers’  Best  was  instituted  bv  the 
benevolence  of  the  Union  League  Club,  on  Fourth  Avenue  near  the 
Harlem  Bailroad  Depot,  between  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh 
streets  (now  occupied  by  Madison  Square  Garden).  Here  soldiers 
arriving  or  leaving  the  city  could  find  a temporary  home  during  their 
stay. 

The  guns  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  among  other  fine  things  they  did  ba- 
the North,  sounded  the  knell  of  slavery.  The  logical  effect  of  secession, 
as  an  act  of  legislation,  might  have  been  only  separation.  But  the  act 
of  war  begun  by  the  South  unified  the  North  in  the  purpose  to  resist, 
and  the  logical  effect  of  war  was  abolition.  It  became  a war 
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,.isiirt\  a strategic  move  on  the  enemy’s  works.  The  question  of 
M.,,.>sion  and  its  right  or  righteousness  being  out  of  the  way, — be- 
nd all  dispute  accepted  at  the  North  as  being  wrong  on  the  basis  of 

,r there  rose  only  one  other  question  on  the  horizon,  on  which  all 

. n ;it  the  North  were  united  except  when  that  of  secession  came  in 
obscure  or  complicate  it.  Upon  the  removal  of  slavery  from  the 
t nioii,  should  that  Union  ever  be  restored,— upon  this  the  men  who- 
/,,,mht  and  bled  and  showered  treasure,  the  women  who  suffered  the 
anguish  of  bereavement  day  by  day,  so  that  the  Union  might  be  re- 
,*ored  and  preserved, — all  insisted  with  a holy  earnestness.  This 
Lincoln  saw,  but  would  not  act  a moment  before  he  had  seen  it.  for  he 
would  move  only  just  so  far  as  he  had  the  people  with  him.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1SG3,  he  issued  the  proclamation  of  Emancipation.  It  had  to- 
!«•  a war  measure.  It  was  an  act  not  ////-Constitutional,  but  extra- 
t '.institutional,  for  which  that  document  had  made  no  provision,  giv- 
ing no  right,  withholding  no  right.  It  was  indeed  “ justified  by  the 
• .institution,”  but  only  “upon  military  necessity.”  That  military 
necessity  the  guns  at  Fort  Sumter  had  kindly  provided.  And  this, 
proclamation, — the  most  important  American  State  paper  since  the 
heclaration  of  Independence,  giving  at  last  unreserved  effect  to  the 
words  of  the  Declaration,  and  taking  the  ring  of  mockery  out  of  it 
which  both  cynics  and  earnest  friends  of  liberty  had  always  been 
hearing, — this  proclamation  had  results  of  the  greatest  importance 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a strategic  movement  in  the  conduct  of 
ihe  war.  It  unified  all  parties  at  home,  and  simplified  the  issue  that 
w as  joined.  And  in  it  lay  the  only  hope  of  preventing  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  governments  of  Europe.  "Motley,  now  United  States 
Minister  to  Austria,  a close  and  penetrating  observer,  wrote:  “ Our 
great  danger  conies  from  foreign  interference.  What  will  prevent 
that?  Our  utterly  defeating  the  Confederates  in  some  great  and  con- 
•iusive  battle,  or  our  possession  of  the  cotton  ports  and  opening  them 
to  European  trade,  or  a most  unequivocal  policy  of  slave  emancipa- 
tion. . . . The  last  measure  is  to  my  mind  the  most  important.” 

When,  therefore,  Lincoln  had  issued  his  proclamation  the  enemies  of 
tin*  North  abroad  were  nonplussed.  Agents  of  the  Confederacy  had 
industriously  spread  the  impression  at  European  capitals  that  the 
North  was  as  much  in  favor  of  slavery  as  the  South.  The  question  of 
1 nion,  or  no  Union,  Confederation  or  Federation,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
ported to  interest  foreigners,  or  to  appeal  to  their  sympathies  one  way 
or  the  other.  But  in  slavery  or  no  slavery  lay  a principle  of  universal 
interest,  which  was  certain  to  enlist  the  people  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  on  the  side  of  anti-slavery.  Thus  Motley  was  soon  en- 
abled to  write  with  a sense  of  great  relief:  “ The  President’s  procla- 
mation was  just  in  time.  Had  it  been  delayed  it  is  possible  England 
"'"uhl  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  France,  and  that  invitation  was 
in  reality  to  recognize  the  slaveholders'  confederacy,  and  to  make  with 
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it  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive.  . . . Nothing  has  saved  m 

from  this  disaster  thus  far  except  the  anti-slavery  feeling  in  England, 
which  throughout  the  country,  although  not  so  much  in  high  places 
is  the  predominant  popular  instinct  in  England  which  no  statesman 
dares  confront.”  The  proclamation  also  came  in  time  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  loyal  men  in  New  York  City.  The  progress  of  the  war. 
with  frequent  advantages  on  the  part  of  the  South,  had  served  to  dis- 
sipate that  skin-deep  loyalty  of  April,  1801,  which  had  covered  up  the 
ridiculous  outburst  of  disloyalty  in  January  on  the  part  of  the  city  of- 
ficials. Since  success  did  not  uniformly  attend  the  Union  armies,  the 
righteousness  of  the  Union  cause  did  not  seem  so  clear  to  Mavor 
Wood  and  his  party.  In  June,  1802,  a mass  meeting  had  been  held 
in  New  York  attended  by  delegates  from  all  over  the  State,  at  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  strongly  criticising  the  President  and  his 
administration,  and  demanding  the  proposition  of  compromises  to 
secure  the  return  of  peace.  In  the  election  for  Governor  the  party 
cherishing  such  notions  was  victorious  at  the  polls,  and  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, who  was  well  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  war,  was  now  at  t be- 
head of  the  State.  All  this  boded  trouble,  and  a few  months  brought 
it  around.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  state  of  things,  perhaps  nothiug 
could  have  been  so  useful  and  helpful  to  the  right  cause  as  the  direct 
challenge  of  men  of  all  parties  upon  the  matter  of  slavery.  It  defined 
the  rock  upon  which  the  country  had  been  driven  to  its  destruction, 
and  none  but  the  actual  enemies  of  the  Republic  could  refuse  to  lend 
a hand  in  ridding  the  country  of  that  fatal  obstruction.  It  braced  t be- 
friends of  the  Government  to  new  efforts  for  rousing  the  citizens  to 
patriotic  sentiment  and  actions.  War  meetings  were  held,  organiza- 
tions in  support  of  the  administration  were  formed;  the  President,  by 
an  almost  divine  instinct,  had  done  the  thing  which  the  popular  heart 
and  conscience  wanted  done,  and  the  great  popular  heart  of  New 
York  was  not  out  of  unison  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Poli- 
ticians and  partisans  might  confuse  with  their  coarse  clamor,  but 
they  could  not  silence  the  conscience  of  a whole  community,  and  the 
response  of  the  popular  conscience  to  the  righteousness  of  Emanci- 
pation put  to  flight  the  sophistries  and  seductions  of  the  aliens. 
Hence  there  was  a re-establishment  of  confidence,  and  a confirming 
of  the  people’s  purpose  to  maintain  the  conflict  till  the  simple  issue 
now  raised  before  them  was  forever  settled.  And  one  of  the  results 
was  the  organization  of  the  Union  League  Club,  founded  on  “ the 
broad  basis  of  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  country, 
and  unswerving  support  of  its  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion.” It  counted  among  its  members  every  loyal  citizen  of  any 
note  in  the  town.  As  one  enthusiastic  chronicler  observes:  “ Tin- 
history  of  the  Union  League  Club  is  the  history  of  New  York  patriot- 
ism.” 

We  are  hastening  on  now  to  an  episode  in  our  city’s  history,  belong- 
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to  I lie  year  of  tlie  Proclamation  ilM>3).  which  we  shrink  from  re- 
, . muting?  yet  which  inevitably  comes  across  the  progress  of  our 
narrative.  We  may  put  off  the  agony  by  stopping  to  note  a few  mis- 
,,-ilaueous  details.  A gratifying  incident  took  place  soon  after  the 
memorable  first  of  January,  1863.  One  of  the  most  active  spirits  in 
ihe  support  of  the  Administration  was  Thurlow  Weed,  lie  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Albany  Journal,  and  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  pro- 
voked the  libel  suits  of  the  novelist  Cooper.  He  was  now  a resident 
of  New  York  City,  and  his  name  appears  prominently  in  all  the  move- 
ments originating  there  in  aid  of  the  war.  On  February  18,  1803,  the 
President  summoned  Mr.  Weed  to  Washington  on  urgent  business, 
not  explained  in  the  telegram  that  was  sent  to  him.  At  the  inter- 
view Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  that  money  was  needed  immediately 
for  some  important  purpose,  but  that  there  was  no  appropria- 
tion from  which  it  could  be  legitimately  drawn.  “ How  much  is  re- 
quired?” asked  Mr.  Weed.  “Fifteen  thousand  dollars,”  was  the 
reply.  “ If  you  must  have  it,  give  me  two  lines  to  that  effect,”  re- 
joined Mr.  Weed.  The  President  turned  and  wrote:  “ Mr.  Weed,  the 
matters  I spoke  to  you  about  are  important.  I hope  you  will  not 
neglect  them.  Truly  vours,  A.  Lincoln.”  Thurlow  Weed,  armed  with 
this  laconic  missive,  took  the  next  train  for  New  York,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  he  had  obtained  from  eleven  individuals  and  four 
firms,  one  thousand  dollars  each. 

Another  gratifying  circumstance  is  that  three  citizens  of  New  York 
(including  Brooklyn)  played  a conspicuous  part  in  serving  the  coun- 
try's cause  abroad.  The  President  was  fully  aware  of  the  desperate 
efforts  that  were  being  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Southern 
States  to  put  their  case  as  favorably  as  possible  before  the  courts  of 
Europe,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  defense  of  slavery  to  which  it  was  com- 
mitted. There  was  unfortunately  too  much  of  an  inclination  among 
English  and  French  statesmen  to  aid  the  South,  if  only  to  break  up 
the  hated  Union.  Therefore  Mr.  Lincoln  requested  certain  men  of 
note  and  influence  to  present  our  cause  abroad,  emphasizing  that  the 
real  issue  at  bottom  was  the  preservation  or  abolition  of  slavery,  a 
system  no  government  of  Europe  dared  to  uphold  or  foster  in  the 
slightest  degree.  One  of  these  men  was  Archbishop  John  Hughes,  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  New  York.  Another  was  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  Ohio;  a third  was  General  Scott,  who  was 
now  a private  citizen  of  the  metropolis,  traveling  in  Europe.  In  No- 
vember 1861,  General  Scott  had  resigned  his  commission,  the  weight 
of  years  fully  justifying  the  step.  He  had  at  once  come  back  to  New 
York,  and  here  a delegation  from  the  Union. Defense  Committee  called 
on  him  at  the  Brevoort  House,  on  Fifth  Avenue  corner  of  Eighth 
St  reef,  to  present  him  with  an  address.  Ex-Governor  Hamilton  Fish 
led  the  delegation,  and  Judge  Edwards  Pierrepont  as  spokesman 
gracefully  alluded  to  his  retirement  in  the  words:  “ It  will  be 
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the  crowning  glory  of  your  honored  life  that  . . . you  had  the 

wisdom  from  ou  high  to  retire  at 
the  fitting  hour,  and  thus  to  make 
the  glories  of  your  setting  sun  in- 
effably more  bright  for  the  radiant 
luster  which  they  shed  upon  the 
young  and  dawning  hope  of  your  be- 
loved land.”  In  18(52  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope and  remained  there  for  some 
years.  He  was  eminently  fitted  to 
do  the  tactful,  delicate  work  now 
asked  of  him  by  the  President.  For 
many  years  previous  to  the  war, 
during  Indian  troubles,  or  in 
the  Nullification  muddle  in  South 
Carolina,  “ wherever  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  war  and  a 
strong  desire  to  keep  the  peace, 
all  thoughts  turned  instinctively 
to  Scott  as  a fit  instrument  of  an  amicable  settlement,  and  his 
success  always  justified  the  choice.”  His  main  faults  (perhaps 
leaning  to  virtue's  side)  were  an  inclination  to  personal  vanity 
and  a somewhat  pompous  ceremoniousness  of  manner,  much  em- 
phasized by  his  portly  and  massive  form.  This  made  his  posi- 
tion at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  somewhat  extravagant;  but  for 
the  present  purpose  he  was  calculated  to  be  of  infinite  service  to 
his  country.  And  there  was  another,  whose  work  in  England  partook 
of  the  sublime  and  the  heroic.  In  18(53  Henry  Ward  Beecher  deliv- 
ered five  great  speeches  in  as  many  cities  of  Great  Britain,  Manches- 
ter, Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  London.  He  was  hissed,  in- 
terrupted, insulted,  but  his  imperturbable  good  humor,  readiness  of 
wit,  matchless  moral  courage,  power  of  argument,  and  eloquence  of 
speech,  carried  everything  before  him,  enabling  him  to  place  before 
the  English  public  a fair  view  of  the  situation  in  America,  which, 
rightly  presented,  was  such  as  to  insure  the  heartiest  sympathy  and 
support  for  the  North.  These  speeches,  it  has  been  said,  did  more  for 
the  Union  cause  in  Great  Britain  than  all  that  had  before  been  said 
or  written.  Perhaps  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  in  England  of 
Bishops  Hughes  and  Mdlvaine  and  General  Scott,  at  the  time  of  the 
Trent  affair,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  avert  the  war  between 
England  and  the  Northern  States  which  then  seemed  so  inevitable; 
it  was  hard  enough  to  do  so  as  it  was. 

New  York,  in  its  earlier  history,  stands  preeminent  among  the  cities 
of  the  country  for  tin*  frequency  and  violence  of  her  riots.  Chicago, 
and  other  Western  cities,  may  have  borne  away  the  palm  from  her  in 
this  respect  lately.  But  up  to  the  year  18(53 — with  the  Doctor's  Mob  of 
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j 7>S,  the  riots  of  1834,  1835,  1837,  1849,  and  the  “ Dead  Rabbits  ” ex- 
ploits of  1857,  not  to  mention  Mayor  Wood’s  performances  with  his 
•*  own  •”  police  in  the  same  year,  all  garnishing-  the  record — New  York 
j„  not  easily  excelled.  In  1893  she  added  to  that  record  the  worst, 
Moodiest,  most  destructive  and  brutal  riot  of  all.  It  goes  by  the  name 
,,f  the  “Draft  Riots.'5  Call  after  call  for  volunteer  troops  had  been 
nocessary,  but  those  who  do  not  go  forward  at  the  first  or  second  call 
of  that  kind  are  still  more  deaf  to  subsequent  ones.  Again,  it  had  be- 
come easily  noticeable  that  men  raised  in  this  volunteer  fashion  were 
not  soon  made  into  efficient  troops.  Their  officers  were  elected  by 
themselves,  and  therefore  deferred  to  their  subordinates  rather  than 
commanded  them.  These  officers,  too,  were  inexperienced,  popular 
choice  elevating  them  for  popular  points  and  botihommie  rather  than 
for  military  qualities  or  experience.  It  was  often  a year  or  more  before 
such  troops  could  take  the  field,  and  a whole  year’s  wages  were 
wasted.  Many  men  of  influence  accordingly  urged  the  President  to 
raise  troops  by  the  European  method  of  conscription:  that  is,  requir- 
ing all  male  citizens  between  defined  ages  to  come  forward  to  certain 
places  thereto  appointed,  and  draw  lots,  a certain  proportion  of  the 
lots  quitting  of  the  obligation  to  serve,  but  those  calling  for  enlist- 
ment to  be  enforced  or  to  be  redeemed  by  payment  of  a substitute. 
There  were  a good  many  thousands  of  persons  throughout  the  country 
who  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  army,  but  were  willing  to  pay  others  for 
doing  so,  and  they  wanted  a uniform  regulation  compelling  those 
neither  willing  to  go  nor  to  pay  to  contribute  equally  with  them- 
selves. In  December,  1892,  the  complaint  was  general  that  the  eager- 
ness to  go  to  the  front  had  vanished,  and  by  the  summer  of  18G3  the 
men  who  had  enlisted  for  two  years  would  be  returning  home.  The 
sentiment  about  conscription  being  such  as  it  was,  and  being  known 
to  the  President,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  put  that  system  of  rais- 
ing an  army  into  operation.  Accordingly  on  March  3.  1893,  Congress 
passed  the  “ Enrollment  and  Conscription  Act.”  By  this  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  authority  to  recruit  the  army,  when  a deficiency  threat- 
ened, by  ordering  a drawing  of  lots  by  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-five.  The  men  drafted  were  allowed  to  pay  §300  for 
a substitute  if  they  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  front  themselves. 

The  draft  needed  to  be  applied  to  New  York  State  and  city  sooner 
than  anywhere  else.  The  conditions  of  1891  no  longer  prevailed,  there 
being  a deficiency  of  her  men  in  the  field,  instead  of  more  than  her 
quota,  as  at  first.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1892,  it  was  reported  to  the 
department  that  since  July.  1892,  New  York  State  was  short  28,517 
men  in  volunteers,  of  which  18,523  was  to  be  charged  to  New  York 
City.  But  for  this  very  reason  conscription  was  least  likely  to  be  wel- 
comed here.  The  revulsion  in  sentiment  had  carried  an  anti-war  Gov- 
ernor, Iloratio  Seymour,  into  office.  lie  could  not  but  obey  an  order 
to  institute  the  draft,  but  his  reflections  upon  it  were  such  as  to  in- 
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Ha  mo  the  worst  prejudices.  He  claimed  that  the  report  of  his  Stair's 
deficiency  in  volunteers  was  not  correct;  and  boldly  intimated  that 
undue  quotas  were  saddled  upon  districts  known  to  be  prevalently 
Democratic.  Although  the  act  of  March  3 had  called  for  an  immediate 
enrollment  in  such  States  as  were  deficient  in  their  contingent  oi 
troops,  the  examination  of  documents  to  refute  these  claims  of  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  delayed  the  draft  in  New  York  until  July.  When  tin- 
operation  of  the  draft  could  no  longer  be  averted,  there  were  those 
who  did  not  scruple  to  excite  those  dangerous  elements  of  the  New 
York  populace  which  had  so  often  made  her  streets  fields  of  sanguin- 
ary battle.  Since  early  in  1803  there  had  been  at  work  in  the  city 
an  organization  calling  itself  by  the  innocent  title  of  “ The  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Political  Knowledge.”  It  disseminated  books,  pam- 
phlets, papers,  advocating  disloyalty  of  the  rankest  kind.  It  was  t« * 
counteract  this  that  the  "Loyal  Publication  Society"  was  formed. 
One  of  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  too,  scrupled  not  to  act  as  the  organ 
and  mouthpiece  of  such  hostility  to  the  Administration  as  had  taken 
.shape  in  the  mass  meeting  of  June,  18G2,  already  mentioned;  and 
which  had  carried  the  election  of  Seymour  in  the  autumn.  The  Dail/i 
News  unblushingly  charged  that  “the  evident  design  of  those  who 
have  the  Conscription  Act  in  hand  in  this  State  is  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  Democratic  votes."  This  would  be  enough  to  arouse  prejudice; 
it  was  only  a shade  less  respectable,  however,  than  the  Governor's 
intimation  of  a similar  character,  that  Democratic  districts  were  dis 
criminated  against  in  the  amount  of  the  quota  of  men  required.  P>ut 
a still  more  inllammatory  statement  was  this:  “ One  out  of  about  two 
and  a half  of  our  citizens  are  destined  to  be  brought  over  into  Messrs. 
Lincoln  and  Company's  charnel  house.”  The  secret  emissaries  of  the 
South,  always  present,  saw  their  opportunity  in  the  hatred  of  tin- 
draft  thus  systematically  fomented,  and  did  not  allow  these  incite- 
ments to  resistance  to  lose  any  of  their  force.  There  were  murmur 
ings  of  the  coming  storm,  but  efforts  to  avert  it  were  frustrated  by 
those  high  in  power.  Mr.  George  Opdyke,  a Republican,  was  Mayor, 
and  he  foresaw  that  there  would  be  trouble  when  the  drafts  should 
begin.  He  remonstrated  with  Governor  Seymour  against  the  with- 
drawal of  all  the  militia  from  the  city,  but  the  Governor  blandly  re- 
plied that  he  had  to  obey  superior  orders,  and  that  the  city  would  be 
safe  enough  under  the  protection  of  its  own  police  force.  The  draft 
was  appointed  for  July  11, 18(13.  The  enrolling  offices  were  located  at 
two  points:  Third  Avenue,  corner  of  Forty-sixth  Street;  and  No.  IP"1 
Broadway,  near  Twenty-eighth  Street.  Ere  the  day  arrived  the  nows 
of  the  simultaneous  victories  at  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg,  on  JuK 
4,  instead  of  discouraging  the  disaffected  element,  only  served  to  in- 
flame it  to  a fiercer  hatred  of  the  war  and  its  cause, — the  emancipation 
of  the  negro.  July  11  finally  came;  it  fell  on  a Saturday’.  Colonel 
Robert  Nugent,  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  an  Irishman  and  a 
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^ Kjocint.  qualified  in  every  respect  to  carry  out  the  measure  in  the 
-1  uflVusi ve  manner,  had  been  appointed  Provost-Marshal.  He 
■ U charge  of  the  office  in  Broadway  with  Deputy- Provost-Marshal 
o tuition*  to  assist  him;  while  Deputy  Vanclerpoel  was  installed  at  the 
, rolling  place  on  Third  Avenue.  Everything  went  quietly  on  this 
-.(initlay;  although  large  crowds  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  of- 
there  was  a manifestation  of  good  humor  rather  than  anger. 

! !;<•  drafting  wheel  was  set  in  motion,  resembling  those  employed  in 
Nuteries  for  the  drawing  of  numbers.  It  was  watched  with  keen  in- 
•-  n-st.  by  those  who  could  get  near  enough,  as  a curious  novelty.  Sun- 
da  \ intervened,  and  now  the  schemers  who  intended  mischief  put  in 
Hieir  fine  work. 

on  Monday.  July  13.  the  drafting  was  resumed  at  the  two  enrolling 
i, Hires.  The  Sunday  papers  (for  these  had  started  upon  their  career) 
informed  the  people  of  the  numbers  who  had  been  drafted  on  the  day 
before.  The  groggeries  in  the  Five  Points  and  along  the  water  front 
were  rilled  with  their  usual  occupants,  and  the  liquor  and  the  news 
together,  with  a judicious  word  thrown  in  by  those  who  wished  to 
make  trouble,  perhaps  after  all  to  detach  New  York  from  the  North, — 
all  contributed  to  make  the  populace  ripe  for  action  on  Monday. 
Sixty  policemen  were  placed  at  each  drafting  place,  and  until  ten 
o'clock  there  was  no  trouble.  At  that  hour  Superintendent  of  Police 
Kennedy  while  on  a tour  of  inspection  in  citizen's  clothes,  was  recog- 
nized by  a mob  at  Forty-sixth  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  contain- 
ing many  criminals  who  had  too  good  cause  to  know  him.  He  was 
beaten  into  insensibility  and  left  to  drown  in  a puddle  of  water,  when 
rescued  by  a friend.  Meanwhile  a crowd  of  roughs  had  been  going  up 
Third  Avenue  from  Cooper  Institute,  to  Forty-sixth  Street  entering 
every  shop,  and  persuading  or  forcing  employees  to  quit  work  and  join 
tin*  raid  upon  the  enrolling  offices.  Before  they  reached  Forty-sixth 
Street,  the  avenue  was  black  with  people  following  in  their  train. 
The  mob  who  had  just  dealt  with  Kennedy,  excited  by  the  deed  of 
blood,  were  now  ready  for  any  outrages.  Joining  the  crowds  on  Third 
Avenue,  the  assault  on  the  office  began.  A pistol  shot  was  heard. 
This  was  the  signal  for  attack.  A volley  of  paving  stones  was  fired 
into  the  office,  knocking  down  the  officials,  upsetting  inkstands, 
smashing  chairs  and  tables.  Thereupon  the  crowd  surged  in.  destroy- 
ing the  drafting  machine,  and  wrecking  everything  in  the  room.  The 
house  was  then  set  on  fire.  Deputy-Provost  Vanderpoel  had  been  hit 
with  a stone,  and  was  carried  out  for  dead.  The  whole  block  from 
Forty-fifth  to  Forty-sixth  Street  was  soon  in  flames.  When  the  fire 
department  hurried  to  the  spot  the  rioters  cut. the  hose  and  forced  the 
men  away  from  the  hydrants.  The  mob  now  entered  upon  a carnival 
of  violence,  firing  and  robbing  houses,  looting  stores,  defying  the  po- 
lice. whose  numbers  were*  too  small  to  control  them.  Superintendent 
Kennedy  being  disabled  the  command  of  tin*  police*  fell  to  President 
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Acton  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  He  established  himself  at  th.- 
headquarters  in  Mulberry  Street,  put  himself  in  telegraphic  comm  uni 
cation  with  all  the  police  stations  in  the  city,  and  ordered  out  all  th- 
reserves  to  report  for  instant  service  at  their  stations.  He  soon 
learned  that  a body  of  five  thousand  rioters  were  marching  down 
Broadway  intending  to  destroy  Police  Headquarters.  Mr.  Acton  gav.- 
the  command  of  the  two  hundred  policemen  stationed  at  the  buildiiu: 
to  Sergeant  Daniel  Carpenter,  a man  of  approved  courage  and  skill 
Carpenter  resolved  to  meet  the  foe  before  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion. 1 1 is  plan  of  attack  was  simple  and  effective.  He  marched  his 
men  into  Bleecker  Street  and  so  to  Broadway,  and  while  awaiting  tin- 
onset  of  the  mob  with  most  of  his  men  there  he  sent  two  detachment 
up  the  two  parallel  streets  east  and  west  of  Broadway,  to  compass  tin- 
block  and  fall  upon  the  rioters  on  their  flanks  or  rear.  As  he  led  lu- 
men to  the  fray  he  called  out:  “Hit  for  their  heads,  men;  hit  quick  ami 
hard.  \Ye  don't  want  any  prisoners.”  The  few  disciplined  men  thus 
brought  advantageously  to  bear  upon  the  unorganized  mob  soon  car- 
ried the  day.  Broadway  was  cleared  of  rioters,  except  those  who  lay 
upon  the  pavement  with  cracked  skulls.  A few  trophies  were  carried 
back  to  headquarters,  among  them  banners  rudely  inscribed  with: 
u Down  with  Lincoln,"  “ No  Draft.”  Nevertheless  it  would  not  do  to 
risk  defending  the  city  against  the  increasing  lawlessness  with  a mere 
handful  of  police  however  efficient.  Before  night  Mayor  Opdyke  had 
telegraphed  in  all  directions  for  military  aid.  General  Wool,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  East,  ordered  Col.  Brown,  of  the  Fifth 
U.  S.  Artillery,  to  report  with  the  men  under  his  command  garrisoning 
the  harbor  forts  to  General  Sand  ford  of  the  National  Guard.  After 
some  little  friction  the  former  yielded  to  Sandford's  supremacy,  and 
established  himself  at  Police  Headquarters  to  facilitate  co-operation 
with  President  Acton.  The  Mayor  also  telegraphed  to  Governor  Sey- 
mour asking  him  to  order  out  the  militia  of  the  neighboring  counties; 
and  to  the  Governors  of  neighboring  States  for  all  the  troops  tiny 
could  send. 

While  the  police  had  been  dealing  with  the  mob  on  Broadway,  a 
futile  attempt  had  been  made  to  check  the  rioting  on  Third  Avenue. 
An  Invalid  Corps  of  fifty  men.  under  Lieutenant  Reed,  had  been  sent 
up  on  a liorsecar  to  Forty-sixth  Street.  The  mob  learned  of  their  ap- 
proach, tore  up  the  track  and  barricaded  the  avenue,  so  that  the  part.' 
got  no  further  than  Forty-third  Street.  Here  the  men  left  the  car. 
and  after  a vain  attempt  to  reason  with  the  crowd,  the  fatal  mistake 
was  made  by  Lieut.  Reed  of  ordering  lire  with  blank  cartridges.  Tin- 
mob  hurled  themselves  upon  the  handful  of  men  with  derisive  shouts, 
and  wrenching  the  muskets  from  their  hands,  beat  them  with  their 
own  weapons  so  that  many  were  killed  and  every  one  severe!' 
wounded. 

Matters  had  not  gone  much  better  at  the  enrolling  place  on  Broad 
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„ iv.  A part  of  the  mob  marched  from  Third  Avenue  and  Forty-sixth 
. rU-(  down  Fifth  Avenue.  On  the  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  Street,  from 
j ;,j.rL.  White's  residence,  a United  States  flag  was  displayed.  They 
rd*  red  it  taken  down,  and  not  being  obeyed,  stoned  the  house  and 
M,  r«-  only  kept  from  sacking  it  because  of  their  hurry  to  get  to  the 
,'r.iftiug  ollice.  This  they  raided  like  the  other  and  set  it  on  lire,  so 
H>at  here  too  the  whole  block,  from  Twenty-eighth  to  Twenty-ninth 
Street  was  soon  in  flames.  The  stores  here  were  stocked  with  jewelry, 
r,.stly  articles  of  furniture,  and  wearing  apparel,  and  many  low 
rtiflians  and  hags  were  seen  adorning  themselves  with  the  finest  gar- 
ments and  carrying  off  handsome  furniture  to  their  squalid  hovels. 
Parties  of  rioters,  who  seemed  to  be  innumerable,  also  proceeded  to 
attack  the  various  arsenals.  The  one  in  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
lift  h Street  was  defended  by  General  Sandford  himself  and  the  few 


1 


militiamen  still  available.  Lie  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  mob  when- 
ever it  sought  to  collect  in  the  vicinity.  The  arsenal  in  Central  Park 
was  occupied  by  the  Tenth  New  York  Eegiment  of  Volunteers. 

The  next  day,  July  14th,  the  mob  resumed  its  work  of  firing  and 
looting  houses.  It  seemed  to  be  under  the  direction  of  able  leaders, 
who  planned  out  the  mischief  to  be  done.  The  fury  of  the  rioters  on 
this  day  began  to  direct  itself  against  the  colored  people.  Their  quar- 
ters were  visited  and  their  miserable  hovels  burned  over  their  heads, 
the  poor  creatures  being  stoned  or  thrust  into  the  flames  as  they 
sought  to  escape.  Negroes  were  chased  wherever  seen,  and  hung  on 
the  nearest  lampposts:  if  any  were  seen  escaping  to  roofs  of  houses, 
the  house  was  set  on  fire  and  the  alternative  left  to  them  of  perishing 
in  the  flames  or  of  being  murdered  by  their  persecutors  in  the  street. 
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JJul  i.  1m*  uiosi  dastardly  tiling  perpetrated  by  the  mob, — showing  that 
men  tints  banded  together  for  lawless  violence  abdicate  all  sense  of 
humanity  and  become  mere  wild  beasts,  mad  with  the  scent  of  blood 

Was  the  attack  upon  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

between  Forty -third  and  Forty-fourth  Streets.  By  the  heroism  and 
coolness  of  the  attendants  the  two  hundred  young  inmates  were  for- 
tunately conducted  to  a place  of  safety  by  a rear  door  as  the  raging 
fiends  broke  in  the  front  door.  The  torch  was  applied  in  twenty 
places  at  once,  and  the  building  burned  to  the  ground.  From  day  to 
day  the  mob  became  bolder  in  their  depredations.  They  went  com- 
paratively unresisted  over  the  entire  island.  Downtown  they  wrecked 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Tribune  Building,  and  might  have  utterly 
destroyed  it,  having  already  started  a fire,  when  the  police  succeeded 
in  driving  them  off.  In  Harlem,  as  well  as  in  the  downtown  residence 
district,  one  house  after  another  was  robbed  and  fired.  The  citizens 
were  panic-striken.  It  was  rumored  that  the  mob  had  seized  the  gas- 
works and  the  reservoirs,  and  were  prepared  to  bring  utter  ruin  upon 
the  city. 

~ But  now  the  troops  began  to  arrive  and  some  effective  checks  were 
administered.  Whenever  they  fired  with  blank  cartridges,  or  over 
the  heads  of  the  people,  no  good  results  followed,  but  point  blank  fir- 
ing and  the  fall  of  several  of  the  mob  usually  had  a sobering  ef- 
fect. The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  all  the  New  York  regiments  to 
repair  to  New  York,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  the  Tenth  and 
Fifty-sixth  had  arrived.  Soon  after  came  the  Seventh,  Eighth. 
Seventy-fourth  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second,  and  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Michigan.  They  had  come  none  too  soon,  for  destruction  raged 
up  to  the  moment  of  their  arrival.  We  mention  only  one  more  inci- 
dent to  illustrate  the  fierce  inhuman  vindictiveness  of  the  mob,  which 
makes  it  so  much  more  perilous  to  encounter  than  a regular  army  in 
the  field.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  a report  came  to  Police  Head- 
quarters that  a large  mob  were  making  ready  to  plunder  the  houses 
on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  on  Murray  Hill.  Sergeant  Carpenter  with 
three  hundred  men  was  dispatched  to  the  spot.  He  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing them  off  toward  the  east.  At  Second  Avenue  and  Thirtv-second 
Street  they  seemed  to  be  getting  ready  to  rally  again,  when  Colonel 
O’Brien,  of  the  Eleventh  Volunteers,  with  a party  of  soldiers  and  two 
field-pieces,  proceeded  to  attack  them.  In  response  to  a volley  of 
paving  stones.  Col.  O’Brien  leveled  the  pieces  and  fired  unhesitatingly 
into  the  crowd,  killing  several  and  dispersing  the  mob  effectually.  A 
little  later  Col.  O’Brien  was  imprudent  enough  to  go  into  the  neighbor- 
hood again  unattended.  While  he  was  in  a drug  store  a crowd  collect- 
ed on  the  sidewalk.  Instead  of  trying  to  escape  he  boldly  stepped 
out.  thinking  a few  words  of  counsel  would  bring  them  to  reason. 
He  had  miscalculated.  There  is  no  generosity  in  a mad  mob.  He  was 
set  upon  by  a score  of  brutes  at  once,  felled  to  the  ground,  and 
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.1  ragged  through  the  liltli  of  the  streets  with  a rope  for  hours.  A re- 
w;lnl  of  tire  hundred  dollars  was  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  per- 
raters  of  this  ghoulish  deed,  but  they  were  never  found. 

( »u  the  fourth  day  the  Governor,  who  had  arrived  in  the  city  issued 
a proclamation  commanding  the  people  to  abstain  from  violence. 
Prom  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  he  addressed  a crowd  of  the  rioters, 
weakly  informing  them  that  he  had  urged  the  Government  to  suspend 
the  draft.  With  equal  pusillanimity  the  Common  Council  passed  an 
ordinance  appropriating  two  millions  and  a half  dollars,  or  six  hun- 
dred dollars  per  head,  to  be  paid  for  substitutes  for  men  who  had  been 
drafted  and  did  not  wash  to  serve.  The  Mayor  very  properly  vetoed 
the  measure,  which  was  rightly  regarded  by  the  populace  as  a victory 
for  them,  vindicating  the  riot  and  all  its  horrors  rather  than  condemn- 
ing it.  When  the  results  were  summed  up  it  was  found  that  between 
one  thousand  and  twelve  hundred  persons  had  been  killed,  with  an 
unascertainable  number  of  wounded;  and  that  two  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  had  been  destroyed.  On  Friday,  July  17,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Mayor  Opdyke  that  order  once  more  reigned  supreme. 
Yet  it  was  found  expedient  to  keep  the  military  under  arms.  For 
some  days  cavalry  patroled  the  sections  of  the  city  where  the  danger- 
ous elements  resided,  and  at  the  arsenals  and  armories  detachments 
of  the  militia  were  constantly  on  duty.  Very  few  suffered  for  the 
awful  crimes  committed;  some  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested  and 
tried,  but  where  so  many  acted  in  concert  not  much  could  be  proved 
in  a court  of  law  against  individuals,  and  no  penalty  at  all  adequate 
was  inflicted  on  any  one.  While  the  final  restoration  of  order  was  of 
course  due  to  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  military, 
it  speaks  well  for  the  city  officials  and  their  police  force  that  the 
worst  of  the  battle  had  been  well  sustained  by  them  almost  alone. 
General  Brown,  in  relinquishing  the  command  intrusted  to  him,  said 
in  his  report,  that,  having  been  in  constant  co-operation  with  the  Po- 
lice Department,  he  was  prepared  to  declare  that  “ never  in  civil  or 
military  life  had  he  seen  such  untiring  devotion  and  such  efficient 
service.” 

The  presidential  election  of  1804  was  another  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  war,  and  full  of  threats  against  the  peace  and  safety  of 
New  York  City.  There  were  serious  expectations  of  both  fraud  and 
violence  at  the  polls.  General  Dix,  upon  reliable  information,  warned 
the  officials  that  agents  of  the  Confederacy  in  Canada  were  plotting  to 
colonize  in  the  city,  as  in  other  places,  large  companies  of  refugees,  de- 
serters. and  malcontents,  who  were  to  vote  against  Lincoln  on  election 
day;  and  prepared  even  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  subsequently  “ shoot- 
ing down  peaceable  citizens  and  plundering  private  property”;  a 
repetition  thus  of  the  work  of  1863.  Detectives  were  accordingly 
placed  upon  the  watch.  All  arrivals  in  town  were  carefully  scrutin- 
ized, and  made  to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  Rude  confirmation 
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of  these  rumors  was  not  lacking.  When  the  day  for  the  election  ap- 
proached the  Mayor  received  a telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  a conspiracy  had  been  discovered  to  fire  the  principal  northern 
cities  on  that  day.  Not  waiting  to  learn  whether  the  Mayor  believed 
him  or  not,  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  sent  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe to  take  command  of  the  troops  in  the  city,  and  seven  thousand 
additional  soldiers  were  sent  with  him  and  quartered  at  Fort  Ham- 


ilton and  on  Governor’s  Island.  On  Election  Day  these  troops  were 
placed  on  steamers  and  stationed  off  the  Battery  and  other  points 
along  the  North  and  East  River  fronts,  ready  to  act  at  a moment's 
call.  There  was  no  occasion,  however,  to  invoke  their  aid  or  interfer- 
ence. But  a few  weeks  later,  on  the  night  of  Evacuation  Day 
(November  25),  when  the  extra  troops  had  all  been  withdrawn. 
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t number  of  fires  occurred  simultaneously  iu  several  of  the  hotels 
,,f  ihe  city,  in  Barnum’s  Museum,  among  some  of  the  shipping 
m the  harbor,  and  in  a lumber  yard  on  the  North  River.  A 
j.ariv  of  eight  men,  headed  by  one  Robert  Kennedy, — who  was 
afterward  caught  and  hanged,  and  confessed  the  crime, — had  come 
into  the  city  for  the  express  purpose  of  firing  all  these  buildings, 
l„,ping  to  inflict  still  greater  damage  during  the  confusion  and 
panic  likely  to  arise.  The  incendiaries  had  followed  a uniform,  con- 
certed plan.  Carrying  small  traveling  bags  containing  inflammable 
materials,  they  had  engaged  rooms  at  the  various  hotels.  On  retiring 
to  the  rooms  they  tore  up  the  bedding,  saturating  it  with  eampliene 
and  turpentine.  Then  lighting  a slow  match  they  locked  the  door  and 
went  away.  But  their  purpose  was  defeated  in  each  case  before  much 
damage  was  done,  for  as  the  tightly  closed  rooms  filled  with  smoke, 
the  flames  were  extinguished. 

The  month  of  April,  1865,  was  again  one  of  excitement,  running 
from  the  extreme  of  joy  to  that  of  grief  and  consternation,  for  the 
whole  country  as  well  as  for  New  York.  The  year  from  its  beginning 
had  been  replete  with  glorious  tidings.  One  brilliant  exploit  followed 
another  in  quick  succession:  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea;  the  capture 
of  Columbia  and  Savannah;  Sheridan's  dashing  raid  into  Virginia. 
To  cap  the  climax  came  the  reports  of  the  consummation  of  General 
Grant’s  steadily  pursued  operations  against  Richmond.  On  April  3 
arrived  the  news  of  its  fall,  received  in  New  York  with  unbounded  joy, 
and  with  a touch  of  personal  pride  when  it  was  learned  that  Lieut. 
De  Peyster,  one  of  her  own  sons,  a scion  of  a family  prominent  in 
Dutch  Colonial  days,  had  been  the  one  to  place  the  flag  of  the  Union 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Confederate  Capitol.  The  surrender  of  Lee  at 
Appomattox  Court  House  on  April  9 only  added  to  the  previous 
joy  and  gratitude.  And  then  came  the  blow  that  prostrated  in  sudden 
agony  every  loyal  heart  in  the  Union.  The  first  gun  on  Fort  Sumter 
had  been  the  monumental  mistake  of  the  Confederacy.  The  assassi- 
nation of  President  Lincoln  was  the  very  insanity  of  folly.  No  enemy 
of  the  South  could  have  dealt  her  a more  cruel  stab.  To  the  North  it 
was  a blow  of  affliction  and  bereavement;  to  the  South  it  was  a blow 
at  life  and  prosperity,  delaying  reconciliations,  keeping  alive  a fester- 
ing hatred.  At  half-past  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  April  15, 
1865,  the  news  reached  the  people  of  New  York  that  the  President  was 
dead.  Almost  in  a moment  the  city  was  clothed  in  habiliments  of 
mourning.  No  one  had  either  heart  or  head  for  business,  yet  men 
crowded  the  streets  downtown.  All  the  kindly  intentions  to  cherish 
again  feelings  of  brotherliness  toward  the  men  of  the  South  were 
turned  into  bitter  and  furious  anger  and  indignation;  all  those  who 
had  remained  irreconcilable  in  their  feeling  toward  the  rebels  of  the 
South  pointed  in  triumph  to  this  new  evidence  of  her  incorrigible 
barbarity  and  depravity.  Throngs  filled  Wall  Street  and  Broad.  At 
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noon  Simeon  Draper,  tlie  Collector  of  the  Port,  came  out  upon  tin- 
porch  of  the  Custom  House,  now  the  Sub-Treasury,  with  a number  of 
noted  men.  and  organized  on  the  spot  a sort  of  mass  meeting.  Tin- 
people  became  instantly  hushed,  and  listened  in  solemn  silence  to  on.- 
after  another  eloquent  speaker.  But  the  appearance  of  no  one  there 
has  more  dramatic  interest  to  us  of  a later  day  than  that  of  General 
Janies  A.  Garfield,  who  was  destined  to  meet  with  a similar  fate  six- 
teen years  afterward.  He  quoted  with  impressive  effect  the  solemn 
words  of  Scripture:  “Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him: 
righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne.”  And 
then  he  struck  the  keynote  of  the  situation  by  adding  among  other 
things:  “ The  spirit  of  rebellion,  goaded  to  its  last  madness,  has  reck- 
lessly done  itself  a mortal  injury,  striking  down  with  treacherous 
blow  the  kindest,  gentlest,  tenderest  friend  the  people  of  the  South 
could  find  among  the  rulers  of  the  Nation.”  So  profound  was  the 
grief  everywhere  felt  that  the  police  ordered  (indeed  the  managers 
themselves  had  already  so  resolved)  every  place  of  amusement  to  be 
closed  until  after  the  funeral.  On  April  24  the  body  of  the  Presi- 
dent arrived  in  New  York  on  its  way  to  its  last  resting-place  in  his  old 
home  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  It  lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the  City 
Hall,  and  for  a full  twenty-four  hours  a stream  of  people  constantly 
passed  by  the  coffin  on  either  side  to  take  a last  view  of  the  honored 
remains.  On  the  afternoon  of  April  25,  the  body  was  escorted  to  the 
railroad  depot  by  a civic  and  military  procession  in  which  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  took  part,  and  a million  of  people  were  estimated  to  have 
lined  the  streets.  On  the  same  afternoon  a large  gathering  in  Union 
Square  listened  to  a funeral  oration  by  George  Bancroft,  and  a eulogy 
in  his  characteristic  manner  by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  And  thus 
ended  the  final  episode  of  the  great  crisis  of  the  Civil  War;  the  last 
victim  of  the  bullet’s  flight  had  fallen;  the  hate  of  war  had  done  to 
death  the  most  shining  mark  the  last. 

A word  in  closing  belongs  to  the  men  of  New  York  City  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  the  cause  in  which  Lincoln  also  died.  The  first 
officer  to  fall  was  Colonel  Ellsworth,  commander  of  the  First  New 
York  Regiment  of  Volunteers.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  is  a handsome  tablet  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  gallant  youths  who  went  forth  to  die  the  hero’s  death.  But 
who  can  enumerate  the  many  who  deserve  mention?  Hon.  Ellis 
II.  Roberts  well  summarizes  the  facts  by  saying:  “ The  services  of  the 
officers  and  men  furnished  by  New  York  adorn  many  of  the  chapters 
of  the  Civil  War.  If  no  single  person  attained  to  the  first  rank,  a large 
number  filled  positions  of  great  importance  with  eminent  credit.  In 
zeal  and  devotion  and  gallantry  New  York  troops  were  not  behind 
their  fellows  in  any  danger  or  trial.  Wherever  the  sacrifices  and 
triumphs  of  the  National  army  or  navy  are  told  or  sung,  their  deeds 
will  be  remembered  and  honored.” 
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RIDDEN  BY  RING  RULE. 


1IE  people  of  New  York  City  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
question  ns  to  what  should  be  done  to  rehabilitate  the 
States  which  had  gone  out  of  the  Union  by  acts  of  secession 
sustained  by  war.  We  cannot  doubt  what  was  the  martyred 
Lincoln’s  desire  and  purpose.  We  know  how  General  Grant's  mag- 
nanimity stood  guard  over  baneful  propositions  of  revenge^  and 
punishment.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Lincoln’s  fame,  and  for  his 
personal  happiness,  that  the  assassin's  bullet  removed  him  from  the 
scene  of  politics  subsequent  to  the  war.  President  Johnson,  in  car- 
rying out  the  policy  of  free  and  gen- 
erous “ Restoration  ” of  the  seceding 
States,  which  was  well  known  to  be 
Lincoln’s  own;  in  acting  upon  Grant’s 
simple  but  immensely  significant 
motto  “ Let  us  have  peace,”— encoun- 
tered the  most  bitter  hostility.  Meas: 
ures  which  he  considered  harsh,  tend- 
ing needlessly  to  exasperate  instead  of 
conciliating  the  Southern  people,  were 
one  by  one  vetoed  by  Mr.  Johnson;  till 
in  their  rage  Congress  actually 
brought  in  resolutions  of  impeachment 
against  the  President.  In  these  fa- 
mous proceedings,  a son  of  New  York, 
William  M.  Evarts,  bore  a conspicuous 
part,  of  which  the  city  was  justly 
proud,  in  a defense  of  the  impeached 
President,  which  resulted  in  his  acquittal  by  the  court  that  tried 
him.  New  York  took  special  pleasure  in  this  circumstance,  be- 
cause there  was  a prevalent  sentiment  here  sustaining  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  course  in  behalf  of  the  South.  On  Washington's 
birthday,  1SC>(*>,  a mass-meeting  was  called  at  Cooper  Union,  to  give 
public  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  regarding  the  contro- 
versy between  Johnson  and  Congress.  An  hour  and  a half  before  the 
doors  were  opened  an  immense  concourse  filled  the  wide  square  in 
front  of  the  Institute.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  after  thev  were 
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opened  not  a seat  was  left  vacant,  and  every  inch  of  standing  room 
in  the  aisles  or  corridors  was  taken  up.  Even  the  platform  was  fill,.,) 
with  a solid  mass  of  people.  The  stage  was  decorated  with  flags  ami 
bunting,  and  upon  the  rear  wall  huug  portraits  of  Grant  and  Sherman 
supporting  that  of  President  Johnson  in  the  center.  At  the  hour  for 
the  commencement  of  the  exercises,  ex-May  or  Opdyke  stepped  for- 
ward, calling  the  meeting  to  order,  and  nominating  as  chairman  tin* 
Hon.  F.  Bayard  Cutting.  The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Secretary  of  State  and  ex-Governor  of  New  York,  William  H.  Sew 
ard.  There  was  a great  eagerness  to  see  and  hear  the  man  who  had 
so  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  Lincoln.  It  was  truly  judged  that  one 
who  was  held  to  be  so  like  him  as  an  object  of  deadly  hatred  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Union,  must  also  worthily  and  closely  represent  what 
would  have  been  Mr.  Lincoln’s  own  position  on  the  burning  questions 
of  the  day.  Among  other  things  the  Secretary  said:  “ There  never 
was  and  never  can  be  any  successful  process  for  the  restoration  of 
Union  and  harmony  among  the  States,  except  the  one  with  which  the 
President  has  avowed  himself  satisfied.  . . . The  States  sooner 

or  later  must  be  organized  by  loyal  men  in  accordance  with  the 
change  in  our  fundamental  law  and  . . . being  so  organized  they 

should  come  by  loyal  representatives  and  resume  the  places  in  the 
family  circle  which,  in  a fit  of  caprice  and  passion,  they  rebelliously 
vacated.  All  the  rebel  States  except  Texas  have  done  just  that  thing, 
and  Texas  is  doing  the  same  thing  just  now  as  fast  as  possible.  . . 

. Men  whose  loyalty  may  be  tried  by  any  constitutional  or  legislative 
test,  which  will  apply  even  to  representatives  of  the  States  which  have 
been  loyal  throughout,  are  now  standing  at  the  doors  of  Congress.  . 
. . These  representatives,  after  a lapse  of  three  months,  yet  remain 

waiting  outside  the  chamber,  while  Congress  passes  law  after  law. 
imposes  burden  after  burden,  and  duty  after  duty  upon  the  States 
which  thus,  against  their  earnestly  expressed  desire,  are  left  without 
representation.”  Mr.  Seward  then  sketched  the  plan  that  the  poli- 
ticians in  Congress  seemed  desirous  of  forcing  upon  the  President: 
“ That  Congress,  with  the  President  concurring,  should  create  what 
are  called  Territorial  Governments  in  the  eleven  States  which  were 
once  in  rebellion,  and  that  the  President  should  administer  the  Gov- 
ernment there  for  an  indefinite  period  by  military  force.  . . . 

This  proceeding  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  it  is  rejected  by  the 
President.”  Now  it  was  to  give  evidence  of  the  general  commenda- 
tion of  President  Johnson  in  the  positions  thus  clearly  explained,  on 
the  part  of  New  York’s  citizens,  that  the  meeting  was  called.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  evening  said:  “ In  the  present  unhappy  differences 
between  Congress  and  the  President,  the  latter,  in  obedience  to  his 
sense  of  constitutional  duty,  declines  the  vast  patronage  and  power, 
civil  and  military,  which  the  former  would  give  him.  We  honor  him 
for  this.  . . . We  express  to  Andrew  Johnson  our  confidence  in 
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* is  integrity.”  But  apart  from  what  wras  thus  said  in  their  behalf, 

!t,l  the  resolutious  heartily  indorsing  the  President,  adopted  wit li 
,-uihusiasm  and  unanimity, — we  look  especially  to  the  remarkable 
n-sponse  to  the  call  for  the  meeting.  We  have  already  described  the 
immense  crowds  in  the  auditory.  After  the  hall  had  been  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  a competent  police  force  was  stationed  at  the  doors 
to  prevent  dangerous  crowding  upon  the  stairways.  Thousands  were 
thus  turned  away  at  the  doors.  But  they  lingered  in  the  square  out- 
side. The  Committee  of  Arrangements  had  not  had  the  slightest  idea 
,,f  so  general  a response  to  the  call  for  the  meeting,  else  stands  and 
speakers  might  have  been  provided.  As  it  was,  the  temper  of  the 
people  exhibited  itself  all  the  more  strikingly.  Patriotic  men  re- 
sponded to  the  feeling  of  the  hour  indicated  by  the  immense  throngs, 
and  here  and  there  ascended  elevations  most  convenient  to  address 
tho  crowds,  speaking  warm  and  strong  words  for  the  President. 
The  speakers  were  altogether  unknown  to  fame,  that  fact  alone  show- 
ing how  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  masses  of  the  people  of  the  city 
lay  the  welfare  of  the  country,  in  the  particular  method  of  promoting 
it  which  President  Johnson  proposed  to  pursue  in  opposition  to  Con- 
gress. When  the  speaking  was  over,  cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  the 
multitudes  for  the  President,  the  Union,  the  veto  message,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  A large  number  of  ladies  was  among  the  crowds,  who, 
when  disappointed  in  gaining  entrance  to  Cooper  Institute  Hall,  lin- 
gered outside,  contributing  with  all  their  might  to  the  fervor  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  occasion.  In  short,  this  mass-meeting  of  New  York 
citizens,  of  all  classes  and  conditions  and  ages  and  sexes,  was  the 
city’s  commentary  upon  the  issues  left  to  be  settled  by  the  war.  It 
had  accepted  the  war  and  sustained  the  war  with  men  and  treasure 
abundant.  It  now  accepted  peace,  as  Lincoln  and  Grant  had  accepted 
it.  and  therefore  it  stood  with  Johnson  in  the  desire  that  differences 
might  be  healed,  the  crime  or  folly  of  secession  be  forgiven,  and  the 
Union  be  again  as  it  was.  By  January  30.  1871,  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  were  once  more  represented  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as 
they  had  been  in  1SG0. 

Scarce  had  the  din  and  smoke  of  war  passed  away,  when  certain 
stanch  and  indomitable  citizens  of  New  York  addressed  themselves 
once  more  to  a herculean  task,  and  achieved  a triumph  not  again 
doomed  to  disappointment.  We  have  followed  the  fitful  fortunes  of 
the  Atlantic  Cable  in  a previous  chapter.  We  cannot  forbear  to  em- 
phasize how  entirely  the  conception  of  that  scheme  and  its  initiatory 
movements  belong  to  the  credit  of  our  city.  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  and 
Mr.  Peter  Cooper  have  already  been  mentioned.  With  these  gentle- 
men were  associated,  as  early  as  1854,  Messrs.  Moses  Taylor.  Marshall 
O.  Boberts,  and  Chandler  White.  Some  of  these  men  were  natives  of 
New  York,  all  of  them  were  prominent  as  citizens.  One  historian 
properly  makes  a note  of  the  fact  that  “ at  six  o’clock  on  the  morning 
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of  the  8tli  of  May,  18.34,  these  live  New  York  gentlemen  met  at  tin- 
house  of  Mr.  Field’s  brother,  David  Dudley  Field,  in  Uramercy  Park, 
and  in  half  an  hour  organized  a company  and  subscribed  a million 
and  a half  of  dollars."  It  was  an  early  hour,  indeed,  not  usually  af- 
fected by  the  New  York  merchants  of  this  decade;  but  these  men  had 
need  of  being  wide  awake  for  the  enterprise  they  had  in  view.  And 
they  were,  as  was  proved  by  more  things  than  this  unheard-of  hour 
for  a business  meeting.  It  would  seem  as  if  their  failure,  after  that 
brief  taste  of  success  in  1838,  were  enough  to  discourage  them  perma- 
nently; or  at  least  that  it  would  have  forever  closed  the  pockets  of  in- 
vestors against  their  persuasions.  But  their  own  courage  and  con- 
victions of  ultimate  success  were  so  abounding,  that  they  infected 
others  with  the  contagion  of  tlieir  hope.  It  had  been  charged  that  1 1n- 
messages  purporting  to  have  been  exchanged  between  England  and 
the  United  States  were  not  bona  tide.  The  message  frQin  the  Queen 
did  not  follow  the  promise  of  its  coming  till  after  a lapse  of  time  suf- 
ficient for  the  mail  to  bring  it:  and  that  looked  suspicious.  But  after 
a few  weeks,  confirmation  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  cable’s  work  came  from  London.  The 
Times  of  August  25.  1858,  contained  the  news 
of  the  death  of  a prominent  telegraph  opera- 
tor in  this  country  which  occurred  on  August 
23.  This  somewhat  abated  the  disgust  and 
aversion  which  people  had  begun  to  feel  to- 
ward the  enterprise.  But  Civil  War  now  also 
came  in  to  set  up  its  barrier  against  the  un- 
dertaking. Yet  these  men  kept  on  with  their 
purpose,  taking  advantage  of  improvements 
in  machinery,  or  of  new  devices  that  suggested  themselves  to  ;t 
studious  and  persistent  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  the  materials 
for  the  cable  and  in  the  generation  and  transmission  of  the  electric 
current.  An  unexpected  ally  appeared  in  the  shape  of  that  “ eighth 
wonder,”  the  monster  ship  Great  Eastern,  which,  of  little  use  for  any- 
thing else,  was  supremely  adapted  for  storing  and  paying  out  the  elec- 
tric cable.  She  was  therefore  engaged  by  the  company,  and  specially 
prepared  for  this  peculiar  service.  The  second  cable  having  been  tin- 
ished,  it  was  placed  on  board  the  Great  Eastern,  and  on  July  23.  18155. 
the  expedition  started,  as  in  former  attempts,  from  Yalentia  Bay.  on 
the  Island  of  that  name,  close  to  the  southwestern  coast  of  Ireland. 
The  huge  vessel,  moving  majestically  slow,  was  disturbed  but  little  in 
her  motion,  as  her  extreme  length  enabled  her  to  rest  upon  two  waves 
at  once.  Ingenious  machinery  had  been  devised  to  render  the  paying 
out  of  the  cable  subject  as  little  as  possible  to  the  accidents  of  wind 
and  sea.  But  nevertheless  disappointment  was  once  more  in  store  for 
the  already  greatly  tried  promoters  of  the  splendid  scheme.  In  spite 
of  every  precaution  some  hitch  occurred  when  twelve  hundred  miles 
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,,l  been  accomplished.  The  cable  suddenly  snapped  asunder,  the  end 
, in'pped  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  and  for  another  year  those  who  de- 
. .!(*<!  the  enterprise  had  the  laugh  to  themselves.  Even  yet.  liow- 
the  men  charged  with  its  accomplishment  refused  to  believe  suc- 
,,.,s  impossible;  three  millions  of  dollars  were  soon  raised  again,  a 
n.  w cable  was  made  with  greater  care  than  ever,  every  improvement 
Hint  suggested  itself  to  increase  its  strength  or  elasticity  or  durabil- 
ity being  adopted.  The  Great  Eastern  was  again  put  into  requisition. 
Thinking  that  the  transition  from  a dry  abode  on  board  ship  to  a 
ftjifery  bath'might  have  something  to  do  with  rendering  the  cable  less 
.ible  to  endure  the  strain,  or  that  the  coil  would  be  less  liable  to  get 
tangled  if  kept  under  water,  three  immense  iron  tanks  were  built  in 
the  Great  Eastern’s  hold,  which,  with  the  water  in  them,  weighed  a 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  GREAT  EASTERN  AT  HEART'S  CONTENT. 


thousand  tons  apiece.  The  cable  itself,  two  thousand  and  four  hun- 
dred miles  long  (beside  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  of 
the  previous  cable  left  aboard  the  ship),  weighed  four  thousand  tons. 
The  start  was  made  on  July  13,  1S0G,  from  the  same  place  on  the  Irish 
coast.  Yalentia  Bay.  The  shore  end  of  the  cable  was  four  times  the 
weight  per  mile  of  the  other  portion,  so  as  to  fortify  it  against  the 
greater  wear  and  tear  incident  to  the  shallower  water  and  the  break- 
ers on  the  beach.  This  was  carried  and  laid  by  a smaller  vessel  and  its 
end  spliced  to  that  on  board  the  Great  Eastern.  Her  objective  point 
«»n  the  American  coast  was  not  Placentia  Bay,  as  in  the  expedi- 
tions of  1857  and  1858.  but  the  little  harbor  of  Heart's  Content 
in  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland.  This  obviated  the  necessity  of 
going  around  the  extremity  of  the  island  at  Cape  Pace,  and  pro- 
vided a more  direct  line  of  connection  with  Yalentia.  Heart’s 
Content  was  a little  fishing  hamlet,  and  Trinity  Bay  safe  and 
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capacious.  Slowly  did  the  great  steamship  proceed  toward  thi- 
then  obscure  haven  with  its  precious  burden.  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  was 
himself  aboard,  and  a telegraphic  station  was  erected  so  that  constant 
communication  could  be  kept  up  with  the  outside  world,  as  the  work 
watched  with  such  intense  interest  progressed.  Before  the  final  suc- 
cess now  so  near,  however,  he  and  those  sharing  in  the  expedition 
were  doomed  to  pass  through  some  more  moments  of  anxiety,  threat- 
ening the  oft-repeated  issue  of  failure.  On  the  night  of  July  18,  with 
a thick  rain  falling,  making  the  darkness  more  intense,  and  a rising 
wind  whistling  dismally  through  the  rigging,  of  a sudden  something 
went  wrong  in  the  aft  tank;  two  or  three  coils  of  the  cable  stuck  to- 
gether, and  rose  from  the  bottom  in  their  ascent  to  the  paying-out 
machinery.  A hopeless  tangle  resulted,  necessitating  the  stopping 
of  the  ship  by  a quick  and  full  speed  reversion  of  the  engines,  and 
orders  were  already  given  to  be  ready  to  cast  out  a supporting  buoy 
in  apprehension  of  the  cable’s  snapping.  But  matters  did  not  go  to 
this  extremity.  By  patient  labor  the  snarl  was  unwound  and  the 
cable  successfully  paid  out  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  Heart’s  Con- 
tent was  reached  at  nine  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  July  27.  The 
distance  covered  was  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  miles,  and  the 
length  of  cable  laid  eighteen  hundred  and  four  miles.  Telegraphic 
communication  having  been  kept  up  at  every  stage  of  the  journey,  the 
test  was  continued  after  the  connection  on  land  had  been  made,  and 
proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  With  a sense  of  joy  and  gratitude 
that  may  easily  be  imagined  Mr.  Field  sent  to  his  friends  in  New  York 
the  following  dispatch:  “ Heart’s  Content,  July  27.  We  arrived  here 
at  nine  o’clock  this  morning.  All  well.  Thank  God  the  cable  is  laid, 
and  is  in  perfect  working  order.”  To  make  the  connection  doubly 
sure,  and  less  dependent  upon  any  disasters  that  might  happen  to  a 
single  cable,  the  Great  Eastern  immediately  retraced  her  course  witli 
the  seven  hundred  and  more  miles  of  the  cable  of  1865,  in  order  to 
make  the  attempt  to  recover  the  lost  end  and  complete  the  circuit  on 
a second  line  of  wire.  In  1865  she  had  caught  the  cable  three  times  in 
her  grapnels,  but  it  had  unhappily  slipped  from  them.  A fourth  time 
she  had  secured  it  when  the  grapnel  fouled  with  its  own  chain,  and 
the  cable  was  lost  again.  But  these  experiments  had  proved  that  the 
cable  could  be  picked  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  that  suc- 
cess depended  only  on  some  improvement  in  the  methods  or  instru- 
ments employed.  Hence  the  attempt  was  now  made  again,  but  not  till 
after  a cruise  of  two  months  was  the  submerged  cable  located.  It 
was  now  caught  and  held  with  sufficient  force  to  be  brought  up  from 
its  bed  under  two  miles  of  water,  and  spliced  to  the  cable  on  board. 
The  trip  to  Heart’s  Content  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  thus 
a double  line  of  telegraphic  communication  connected  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. This  double  connection,  secured  or  suggested  partly  by  acci- 
dent, was  made  the  regular  practice  in  subsequent  undertakings. 
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„ , followed  at  intervals  of  a few  years.  In  1875  the  “ Direct  Cable 
. mpany  ” laid  a cable  between  Ballinskellings  Bay,  a few  miles 
of  Valentia,  and  Eye,  New  Hampshire.  In  1884  the  Commer- 
. ,1  Company  (Mackay-Bennett)  laid  a duplicate  cable,  connecting 
ll'ivre,  France,  directly  with  New  York  City.  Another  cable,  across 
, ji;,nnel  to  Waterville,  south  of  Valentia,  connected  Havre  with  the 
rp final  lines.  In  later  years  progress  in  electrical  science  has  made 
possible  to  detect  the  exact  point  in  the  cable  where  a break  occurs, 

so  that  steamers 
can  be  sent  direct- 
ly to  the  spot  to 
repair  it. 

Telegraphic 
communica- 
tion with  Europe 
was  now  at  last 
an  accomplished 
fact,  not  again  to 
b e interrupted. 
The  tantalizingly 
brief  success  of 
the  project  in  1S5S 
had  excited  the 
people  of  the 
whole  country  to 
the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. There 
was  cause  now  far 
beyond  the  former 
occasion  for  the 
Nation  and  its 
metropolis  to  con- 
gratulate them- 
selves upon  the 
dual  establishment  of  this  miracle  of  communication.  In  Novem- 
ber, 18GG,  a banquet  was  tendered  Mr.  Field  and  his  fellow  pro- 
jectors at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  by  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Congress  at  its  session  in  December  voted  him  a 
gold  medal  with  the  thanks  of  the  Nation,  and  European  governments 
deeply  felt  the  regret  that  they  could  not  ennoble  the  plain  citizen  of 
the  great  Republic.  America  had  now  on  three  different  occasions 
startled  the  world  by  the  inventions  of  her  sons.  Nay,  our  good  city  of 
New  York  is  entitled  to  claim  all  of  these  three — the  steamboat,  the 
telegraph,  and  the  ocean  cable, — as  originated  by  men  who  thought 
and  labored  and  succeeded  here,  under  the  influence  of  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  ever  encouraged  where  commerce  wins  her  greatest  tri- 
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uinplis.  The  President  and  the  Oueeu  again  exchanged  messages  of 
congratulation,  breathing  the  hope  of  continued  peace.  But  perhap> 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  rapidity  of  communication  mad.- 
possible  by  the  cable  was  that  furnished  by  a congratulatory  dispatch 
received  bv  Mr.  Field  on  Monday,  July  30,  180(3,  from  M.  de  Lesseps. 
then  busy  with  the  great  project  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  was  dated  that 
same  day,  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon:  it 
reached  Heart's  Content  three  hours  earlier  by  the  clocks  there,  or  at 
half-past  ten  A.M.!  Thus  it  was  vividly  realized  that  the  telegraph 
was  swifter  than  the  sun.  A laudable  desire  to  keep  the  Sabbath  was 
frustrated  by  this  circumstance.  It  had  been  the  intention  to  close  the 
cable  for  business  on  Sunday:  but  Sunday  was  not  simultaneous  over 
all  the  world.  When  it  was  Sunday  in  New  York  it  was  already  Mon- 
day in  Calcutta,  or  si  ill  Saturday  in  Japan;  hence  the  observance  of 
Sunday  here  would  keep  business  dependent  upon  the  telegraph  at 
a standstill  on  Monday  to  the  East  of  us  and  on  Saturday  to  the  West 
of  us,  thus  necessitating  an  observance  and  consequent  interference 
>vith  business  of  three  days  instead  of  one.  Hence  the  plan  had  to  be 
abandoned.  At  first  the  charges  for  telegrams  were  enormous:  §100 
for  twenty  words  or  less.  In  18(37  the  price  had  been  reduced  one-half; 
in  July,  1S71.  it  had  fallen  to  §10  for  ten  words  or  less,  and  in  May. 
1875,  to  fifty  cents  per  word.  It  is  now  twenty-five  cents  per  word, 
counting  everything,  including  address  and  signature,  whence  we 
have  those  curious  combinations  of  firm  names  into  one  word  of  less 
than  ten  letters  in  order  to  cut  down  the  expense.  But  comparison 
wfith  what  cabling  cost,  those  who  first  enjoyed  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  it  makes  one  feel  that  the  present  rates  are  ridiculously 
cheap.  The  first  news  message  of  any  importance  transmitted  was 
unfortunately  something  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  achieve- 
ment as  a triumph  of  peace:  namely,  the  speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  that  country  and 
Austria.  Its  transmission  cost  §31,000. 

It  was  of  course  inevitable,  in  the  progress  of  the  establishment  of 
rapid  communication  between  every  part  of  the  world,  that  conquest 
should  be  made  of  that  vast  distance  separating  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Coasts  of  the  United  States.  It  would  never  do  in  this  age  of 
the  world  to  keep  on  going  around  Cape  Horn  to  get  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  or  even  to  break  the  journey  into  half  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  There  must  be  a transcontinental  railroad.  The 
length  of  track  was  indeed  enough  in  itself  to  appall  the  boldest.  As 
finally  accomplished  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  it  meas- 
ures 3,337  miles,  via  Chicago  and  Omaha  and  Ogden  and  Sacra- 
mento. But  even  the  enormous  distance  was  well  matched  as  an  ap- 
palling difficulty  by  the  mountain  ranges  to  be  overcome  in  the  far 
West  and  near  California.  Nevertheless,  as  early  as  1859,  engineers 
had  studied  and  solved  the  problem  with  such  effect  that  a bill  was 
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iml  ami  passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the  gigantic  enter- 
The  plan  comprised  three  great  lines,  a northern,  a central,  and 
< „,,uthern,  subsequently  carried  out.  The  lirst  blow  of  the  pickax 
!>  struck  on  December  3,  and  the  lirst  shovelful  of  dirt  dislodged 
,,  December  3,  1603,  both  by  distinguished  hands,  at  Omaha,  Ne- 
.iska.  Added  to  all  the  engineering  difficulties  were  those  of  con- 
*t ruction  itself,  as  the  Indians  showed  the  hercest  hostility,  and 
..  vt-ral  battalions  of  United  States  troops  had  their  hands  full  in 
k.-vping  the  braves  from  killing  the  operatives  and  destroying  the 
{material  for  laying  the  road.  Work  was  carried  on  in  two  sections, 

, .i>!  and  west,  approaching  each  other,  and  on  May  10,  1809,  opera- 
tions were  completed  and  the  long  line  made  one  at  Promontory 
Point,  Utah.  The  laying  of  the  last  rail  and  the  driving  of  the  last 
qtikc  were  naturally  made  the  occasion  of  elaborate  ceremonies.  Ari- 
zona presented  a spike  composed  of  iron,  silver,  and  gold  to  occupy 
tins  place  of  honor  in  the  great  construction.  Two  engines  stood  face 
to  face  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  road  as  thus  far  carried.  Every 
stroke  of  the  sledge  upon  the  spike  was  telegraphed  all  over  the 
Union,  and  men  breathlessly  awaited  the  signal  that  the  work  was 
•lone.  When  the  news  reached  New  York,  the  Mayor  ordered  one  hun- 
dred guns  to  be  fired,  and  sent  across  the  intervening  three  thousand 
miles,  to  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  a dispatch  of  congratulation  in 
which  he  said:  “ Our  Hags  are  now  flying,  our  cannon  are  now  boom- 
ing, and  in  old  Trinity  a Te  Deum  imparts  thankful  harmonies  to  the 
busy  hum  about  her  church  walls.”  A great  congregation  had  gath- 
ered in  the  church,  special  prayers  were  read,  besides  the  regular 
service,  after  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum  the  organ  pealed  forth 
strains  of  triumph,  and  as  the  audience  was  leaving  the  church  the 
chimes  took  up  the  refrain  with  the  “ Ascension  Carol,”  the  National 
airs,  and  the  Old  Hundred.  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sent  a message  of  congratulation  to  the  Chamber  of  San  Francisco, 
which  rightly  expressed  the  significance  of  the  event,  as  one  that 
would  “ develop  the  resources,  extend  the  commerce,  increase  the 
power,  exalt  the  dignity,  and  perpetuate  the  unity  of  our  Republic.” 
And  looking  to  wider  results,  beyond  the  mere  selfish  consideration 
of  National  benefit,  these  enlightened  merchants  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  Republic  also  saw  in  the  enterprise  just  finished  something  that 
“ in  its  broader  relations,  as  the  segment  of  a world-embracing  circle, 
•lirectly  connecting  the  nations  of  Europe  with  those  of  Asia,  would 
materially  facilitate  the  enlightened  and  advancing  civilization  of 
our  age.” 

If  the  visits  of  princes  are  worthy  of  record  in  the  annals  of  a repub- 
lican metropolis,  the  period  now  under  discussion  may  be  noted  as 
having  seen  two  of  these  representatives  of  European  royalties.  As 
facilitating  an  exchange  of  courtesies  between  nations,  as  indicative 
of  the  desire  of  these  countries  or  their  monarchs  to  cultivate  friend- 
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sliip  and  promote  relations  of  mutual  protit  with  our  land,  these  visits 
are  of  course  of  <*reat  importance.  Evidently  England  and  Russia 
must  have  placed  a value  upon  such  relations  with  the  United  States. 
In  18G0  Victoria  had  sent  her  eldest  son  to  see  the  Republic,  and  in 
1S69  she  sent  Arthur,  later  Duke  of  Connaught,  her  youngest.  His 
reception  was  not  as  brilliant  as  that  accorded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
but  it  was  made  clear  (hat  New  York  appreciated  the  friendliness  of 
the  visit,  so  important  a circumstance  after  the  agitations  of  war. 
and  the  misunderstandings  between  the  two  countries  that  had  so 
often  led  them  to  the  very  verge  of  conflict.  Even  now  there  was  left 
pending  the  painful  question  of  reparation  for  the  unfriendly  action 
of  England  in  regard  to  the  Alabama  and  other  Southern  cruisers 
fitted  out  in  her  ports.  The  sending  of  a member  of  her  own  family 
to  the  United  States  was  t herefore  regarded  as  the  harbinger  or  token 
of  ^ reconciling  spirit  on  t he  part  of  the  Queen,  w hater ei  the  attitude 


result  of  the  consummate  diplomatic  skill  of  Russian  statesmen. 
Alexis  possessed  personal  qualities  of  an  attractive  nature,  and 
for  these  as  well  as  for  the  country  he  represented  he  was  feted 
with  great  eclat,  lie  came  to  Yew  York  in  November,  1S71.  On  two 
successive  nights  balls  wore  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  and  in  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music.  He  was  entertained 
at  the  Brevoort  House,  at  Eighth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  a grand 
review  of  troops  was  kohl  in  Tompkins  Square,  and  a painting  of  Far- 
ra°ut  at  Mobile  was  presented  to  him  at  the  Academy  of  Design. 

New  York  knew  what  it  was  to  be  desolated  by  a great  fire,  al- 
though more  than  a generation  had  passed  since  the  “ great  fire  ” of 
1835,  and  not  many  of  the  younger  business  men  of  the  town  could 
even  recollect  that  of  1S45.  These  disasters  had  entailed  frightful 
losses,  running  up  into  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  In  18»1  a 
Western  city,  that  had.  hardly  an  existence  in  1815,  and  was  but  a 
hamlet,  or  a military  outmost  in  1835,  was  swept  by  a fire  which  laid 
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of  her  ministers  might  be.  The 
other  royal  visitor  was  a son  of 
the  Russian  autocrat,  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis.  In  1867  the  United 
States  had  bought  Alaska  from 
Russia  for  seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  relations  then  were 
and  since  have  ever  been  of  the 
most  friendly  character,  an 
anomalous  condition  of  affairs, 
as  between  the  most  despotic  and 
the  freest  states  of  Christendom, 
fully  as  much  so  as  that  between 
Russia  and  the  French  Republic, 
to  be  explained  only  as  the 
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live  square  miles  of  her  choicest  portion,  and  produced  a loss 
money  valuation  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  by  that  alone 
♦ moving  to  what  magnificent  proportions  she  must  have  arrived  in 
. -hurt  a period.  On  Sunday  and  Monday,  < letober  8 and  9, 1871,  this 
disaster  visited  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  enormity  of  it  cast  a 
> over  life  and  activity  in  distant  New  York.  On  Monday  busi- 
,s  was  almost  at  a standstill.  But  from  this  sympathetic  paralysis 
»j„.  people  woke  to  the  most  splendid  munificence  in  the  contribution 
aid.  Public  meetings  were  held,  at  which  appeals  were  presented 
fur  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Western  city,  and  inside  of  two  weeks 
.iliuiir  three  millions  of  dollars  in  money  or  articles  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing were  raised  and  forwarded  to  Chicago.  Some  Yew  York  men 
whose  reputations  had  been  blackened  by  the  financial  transactions 
t<>  be  described  further  on,  redeemed  themselves  somewhat  by  the 
••ucrgy  and  generosity  wherewith  they  hastened  to  supply  the  *wants 
uf  the  hundred  thousand  people  reduced  to  beggary  and  threatened 
with  starvation. 

New  York  City  had  a special  interest  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
uf  1872,  because  one  of  her  own  denizens  long  identified  with  her  best 
life,  was  the  “ standard  bearer  ” of  one  of  the  parties  as  candidate  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  Executive  Chair.  We  have  met  Horace  Greeley 
in  the  early  days  of  newspaper  enterprise,  when  he  printed  the  “ pen- 
ny paper  ” for  the  young  medical. student  who  first  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  a cheap  journal  and  its  sale  by  newsboys.  Some  years  later  the 
Tribune  began  its  career,  and  Greeley  and  it  together  had  risen  to 
prominence  and  reputation  throughout  the  Republic.  Devotedly 
loyal  to  the  Union,  Greeley  had  always  been  independent  and  free  in 
his  criticisms  of  his  own  party-leaders.  He  had  not  hesitated  to  point 
out  what  he  deemed  faulty  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  policy  during  the  war. 
At  its  close  he  had  dismissed  from  his  own  heart  and  from  the  pages 
of  his  journal  all  sentiments  of  rancor  against  the  South;  and  he  had 
given  practical  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  feelings  by  boldly  com- 
ing forward  as  bondsman  when  Jefferson  Davis  was  indicted  for  trea- 
son, and  no  one  else  would  go  bail  for  him.  Grant  as  President  had 
not  by  any  means  come  up  to  the  magnitude  of  Grant  the  soldier  and 
general.  Much  was  done  during  his  first  term  for  which  the  men  he 
trusted  too  much  were  really  responsible,  but  which  gave  occasion 
to  serious  criticisms  of  the  President  himself.  Abuses  there  had  been, 
and  Greeley’s  paper  exposed  them  in  no  gentle  manner,  rendered 
more  pointed  by  the  fact  that  the  editor  had  no  very  great  notion  of 
the  aptitude  of  military  men  for  the  presidential  position.  There 
had  been  enough  in  these  exposures  to  arouse  a good  deal  of  feeling 
against  the  popular  idol  of  four  years  before;  and  the  opposing  party 
imagined  that  by  a fusion  with  disaffected  men  of  the  President’s  own 
party,  they  might  carry  the  day  against  Grant,  if  nominated  for  a 
second  term,  as  he  was  sure  to  be.  To  secure  the  adherence  of  these 
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malcontents  the  Democrats  put  Greeley  at  the  head  of  their  ticket 
and  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1872  a curious  and  euergt-n, 
campaign  was  carried  on  with  Grant  and  Greeley  opposed  to  e;i. 
other.  The  latter  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  contest,  a n. i 
he  paid  for  his  efforts  w ith  his  life,  lie  was  sixty-one  years  of  a l;.- 
aml  the  physical  exertions  he  made  were  in  themselves  carried  to  1 1,. 
extreme  of  imprudence.  On  tin*  top  of  all  came  a crushing,  heju-t 
breaking  disappointment.  The  chances  of  success  had  seemed  Pm 
enough,  and  therefore  tin*  final  results  must  have  been  due  largely  i«. 
political  treachery,  which  was  keenly  felt  by  Mr.  Greeley.  Xew  York 
State  gave  Grant  a majority  of  53, -lob;  and  in  the  Electoral  Colle-r. 
Greeley's  vote  with  all  other  candidates  combined  made  only  r,i;. 
while  Grant  alone  had  300.  Even  before  the  College  met  to  auuouin  .• 
that  result  officially  Mr.  Greeley,  broken  down  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
body,  had  been  removed  by  death.  It  was  so  clearly  yml  so  closefi 
connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  campaign  that  its  effect  was 
exceedingly  tragic.  Two  statues  of  a man  so  unique  and  interesting; 
_ in  all  his  career  express  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  city. 
One  appropriately  adorns  the  entrance  to  the  noble  building  which 
is  now  the  home  of  the  great  newspaper  he  founded.  The  other, 
erected  in  1S94,  stands  at  the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Sixth  Ave 
nue,  south  of  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
has  named  the  space  surrounding  it  Greeley  Square  as  a tribute  to  the 
memory  of  so  worthy  a citizen. 

A faithful  record  must  relate  the  shame  as  well  as  the  glory  of  our 
city;  yet  is  it  with  a natural  reluctance  that  we  approach  the  episode 
belonging  to  this  period  which  has  justified  the  heading  of  this  chap- 
ter, but  which  we  have  put  off  mentioning  until  now.  It  has  been 
shown  in  previous  chapters  how  a change  came  over  the  character  nf 
our  municipal  officers,  when  immigration  began  to  assume  formidable 
proportions,  finally  making  possible  the  elevation  of  a Fernando 
Wood  to  the  office  of  Mayor.  Yet  Wood  was  not  himself  a foreigner. 
The  acme  of  corruption  was  reached  after  the  war,  and  culminated 
in  the  shameless  proceedings  of  the  notorious  Tweed  Bing;  yet.  again, 
the  man  who  has  given  a name  to  that  blot  upon  our  municipal  his- 
tory because  he  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  stupendous  thievery  then 
committed,  was  a native  of  Xew  York  City,  and  not  even  of  foreign 
parentage.  1 1 is  creatures  and  heelers,  however,  nearly  all  bore  cog- 
nomens of  unmistakable  foreign  connections.  The  plague  spot  <>i 
political  corruption,  which  had  already  insinuated  itself  into  tin- 
municipal  life  of  Xew  York  before  the  war,  had  the  opportunity  t" 
spread  itself  insidiously  while  men's  minds  were  bent  on  outside 
events.  Besides,  the  ravages  of  battle  had  eliminated  the  better  ele- 
ment of  the  masses,  artisans,  laborers,  and  smaller  tradespeople.  lea\ 
ing  those  who  dared  not  or  cared  not  to  go  to  the  front,  and  who  t here- 
by showed  they  had  but  little  finding  for  the  country  to  which  they  had 
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ji,*-  to  better  their  condition.  When  they  found  that  their  votes 
*,.idd  pave  the  way  to  fortune,  or  at  least  to  easy  jobs  with  little 
«..rk  and  much  pay,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  adopt  poli- 
- as  a profession,  serving-  masters  who  manipulated  their  votes  to 
rutii ual  advantage.  This  state  of  affairs  made  possible  the  political 
leading  droves  of  heelers  to  the  polls.  By  the  simple  device  of 
miversal  and  irresponsible  suffrage,  he  could  obtain  what  positions 
.•wanted, and  distributed  the  benefits  thereof  in  place  oremoluments 
h,*  pleased  among  the  creatures  whose  votes  had  given  him  power. 
I li«.  funds  that  necessarily  accrue  for  purposes  of  government  are 
always  a peril  to  the  integrity  of  a free  system  like  ours.  Its  enor- 
mous quantity  tempts  the  unscrupulous,  and  methods  of  access  to  it 
ami  subsequent  peculation  are  easily  contrived  when  people  of  the 
low  est  moral  status  with  no  responsibility  whatever,  nor  any  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  State,  can  be  herded  together  and  by  their  com- 
bined and  skillfully  marshaled  votes,  neutralize  the  suffrages  of  peo- 
ple of  weight  in  character  or  means,  overwhelming  them  by  greater 
numbers,  and  reducing  them  to  a helpless  minority. 

William  Marcy  Tweed,  “by  merit  raised  to  that  bad  eminence” 
which  requires  singling  him  out  in  this  story  of  our  city’s  shame,  was 
born,  as  a recent  chronicler  relates  with  great  particularity,  at  24 
(’berry  Street.  It  was  a more  desirable  neighborhood  then  than  now. 
His  parents  were  Americans  and  evidently  admirers  of  William  L. 
Marcy,  who  in  1833  became  Governor  of  the  State,  since  they  called 
their  child  after  him.  Tweed’s  birthyear  was  1823.  He  had  a com- 
mon school  education,  and  began  life  as  a respectable  artisan,  a 
manufacturer  of  chairs,  the  only  honest  thing  he  ever  did.  But  very 
early  he  gave  signs  of  an  innate  dishonesty;  a gentleman  who  knew 
him  in  early  days  has  often  told  the  writer  that  no  one  would  trust 
Tweed  with  a quarter  around  the  next  corner.  He  soon  saw  in  the 
politics  of  the  city  a chance  to  pursue  dishonest  schemes  with  profit 
and  with  safety,  for  he  had  not  the  courage  of  the  common  thief  or 
burglar.  In  1S50.  when  but  twenty-seven  years  old  he  was  already  an 
Alderman.  At  this  time  street-railway  franchises  were  freely  sold 
by  the  Council,  and  the  city  fathers  were  familiarly  called  the  “ Forty 
Thieves.”  As  he  and  his  fellow  members  were  arrested  for  these  pro- 
ceedings, Tweed,  who  escaped  conviction,  determined  to  try  Con- 
gress for  a while;  his  wish  in  that  line  only  needed  to  be  known  to 
make  nomination  and  election  by  the  hordes  that  voted  at  his  beck  a 
mere  matter  of  course.  Congress  afforded  no  chance  for  peculation 
and  was  therefore  altogether  too  uninteresting.  Meanwhile  the 
qualm  of  reform  had  departed  from  the  Yew  York  public  and  it  need- 
ed only  a little  more  careful  manipulation  to  make  stealing  easier 
and  to  leave  it  undisturbed.  In  1837  Tweed  was  made  a School  Com- 
missioner, and  his  fingers  began  at  once  to  rummage  around  for  dol- 
lars in  the  public  crib.  It  was  not  much  that  he  could  realize  in  this 
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Gtiou.  As  member  and  later  President  (four  times  so  elected)  of 
' ]{oard  of  Supervisors  of  the  County,  however,  opportunities 

.^.IK-d  and  multiplied,  for  by  this  body  the  State  tax  was  to  be  ap- 
...riioiied  and  raised.  But  a finer  chance  yet  for  theft  was  afforded 
*iV  | He  position  of  Street  Commissioner.  Contractors  were  told  to 
;„.,ke  out  their  bills  with  fifteen  per  cent,  overcharge.  If  they  did  not 
that  they  would  not  get  their  bills  paid  at  all.  Still  there  was  dan- 
^ r of  being  assailed  by  people  inconsiderately  and  obstreperously 
honest;  and  to  be  perfectly  undisturbed  in  these  operations,  the  idea 
,.f  the  “ Bing  ” suggested  itself.  That  is,  there  must  be  a number  of 
.dlicials  playing*  into  each  other’s  hands,  and  thereby  keep  off  the 
hands  of  a meddlesome  public.  To  secure  this  result  the  voting- 
machinery  as  well  as  the  voting  masses,  must  be  under  the  control 
,if  the  robbers.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  appointed  inspectors  of 
. lection.  On  a certain  day  when  this  duty  was  to  be  performed  T^eed 
and  two  of  his  six  Democratic  fellow  members  bribed  one  of  the  six 
Republican  members  to  stay  away.  The  inspectors  therefore  were  all 
made  of  exactly  the  kind  that  was  needed.  Now  the  heelers  were 
given  careful  instructions  how  to  vote.  They  were  to  assume  several 
names,  and  give  as  many  different  addresses,  and  vote  as  often  as  the 
number  of  their  names,  and  in  as  many  districts.  Tweed’s  house  in 
ISOS  harbored  six  voters;  a certain  Coroner’s  was  supposed  to  contain 
thirteen.  One  Alderman’s  residence  furnished  twenty  citizens,  an- 
other’s twenty-five.  A State  Senator,  as  became  his  superior  dignity, 
registered  from  his  house  no  less  than  thirty  citizens  of  the  United 
States  with  the  sovereign  right  of  the  ballot.  But  these  citizens  were 
also  created  by  the  thousand  by  the  process  of  naturalization.  It  took 
no  more  than  five  minutes  to  make  fifteen  naturalized  citizens;  and 
these  people  were  driven  in  droves  like  cattle  from  polling  place  to 
polling  place  and  bidden  vote  as  they  were  told.  The  Inspectors  of 
Election  being  secured,  and  obedient  roughs  standing  ready  to  beat 
any  decent  citizen  into  insensibility  who  should  show  a disposition  to 
interfere,  well  might  Tweed  sneeringly  ask  of  a helpless  public, “What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  ” As  a result  of  this  skillful  maneuver- 
ing, Tweed  as  Street  Commissioner  was  Hanked  on  one  side  by  a Comp- 
troller, Richard  D.  Connolly,  who  paid  the  bills;  on  the  other  by  a 
City  Chamberlain,  Peter  B.  Sweeney;  while  three  judges  were  placed 
upon  the  bench  to  block  the  ways  of  justice  when  it  sought  to  reach 
the  robbers,  viz.,  Barnard.  Cardozo,  and  McCunn.  The  Mayor,  A. 
Oakev  Hall,  afterward  escaped  all  convictions  as  an  accomplice,  but 
he  signed  vouchers  without  closely  examining  them,  or  according  to 
his  own  term,  “ministerially”  by  which  he  meant  that  he  was  not 
obliged  even  to  read  them  over. 

Everything  being  thus  complete,  and  the  “ Ring  ” in  perfect  shape 
for  successful  operation,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  money  should 
not  be  stolen  by  the  hundred  thousand  and  the  million.  In  1863  the 
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expenses  of  the  Street  Department  reached  the  sum  of  #050,000.  i It 
1807  Tweed  had  made  them  #2,000,000.  Twenty-six  dailies,  and  tift\. 
four  weekly  papers  were  pampered  with  great  fees  for  official  advcr- 
tisiug:  when  the  ring  was  smashed,  twenty-seven  of  these  purveyors 
of  information  went  out  of  existence  at  once.  The  County  Court 
House  remains  to-day  a monument  of  the  gigantic  transactions  of  t his 
ring  of  thieves,  and  illustrates  well  how  they  operated.  It  was  stipu- 
lated in  the  bill  authorizing  its  construction  that  it  should  not  cost 
more  than  #250,000.  Before  work  upon  it  was  begun,  in  1868.  one  mill 
ion  had  been  appropriated;  while  in  1872.  when  it  was  not  yet  finished. 
#8,000,000  had  been  expended,  or  four  times  the  cost  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Parliament  Buildings  in  London;  and  when  it  was  finally  done, 
the  sum  had  grown  to  between  twelve  and  fourteen  millions  of  Hol- 
lars. The  bill  for 
carpets  plone  was 
#4,829,420.  Andrew 
H.  Garvey,  who  died 
the  other  day  in  ex- 
ile, put  in  a bill  for 
plastering  amount- 
ing to  #3,495.020; 
and  the  plumber's 
bill  was  #1,508.410. 
The  city’s  debt  rose 
into  the  scores  of 
millions.  Tweed 
seemed  to  grow  more 
greedy  from  the  very 
satisfaction  of  his 
lust  for  money,  lie 
boasted  that  his  for- 
tune was  now  #20,000,000,  and  that  it  would  soon  approach  Vander- 
bilt’s in  magnitude. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  such  scoundrelism  could  go  on 
with  impunity  for  very  long.  The  thieves,  intoxicated  by  the  very 
success  of  their  inordinate  rapacity,  were  bound  to  quarrel  and  fall 
out  among  themselves,  and  then  honest  men  would  be  sure  to  come  by 
their  dues.  Somebody  would  eventually  be  dissatisfied  with  his  share 
of  the  spoils  and  then  there  would  be  a break-up.  The  Sheriff,  James 
O’Brien,  gained  possession  of  some  papers  which  minutely  recorded 
certain  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  ring.  Fie  had  no  intention  of 
serving  the  public  by  an  exposure  of  them,  but  Tweed  had  been  some- 
what slow  to  allow  a claim  of  his  to  a part  of  the  spoils,  and  he  threat- 
ened to  publish  the  papers  unless  his  demands  were  met.  Negotiations 
failed  at  first  by  reason  of  Tweed's  overweening  confidence;  and  when 
prudence  prevailed  and  terms  were  about  to  be  concluded  other  cir- 
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unManves  intervened.  Thus  on  July  IS,  1871,  O’Brien  went  to  the  of- 
jj,,.  t,f  the  New  York  Timex,  placed  a copy  of  the  damaging  papers  in 
« jlt.  hands  of  the  proprietor,  telling  him  to  do  with  them  what  he 
ph  ased,  and  left  Avithout  even  sitting  doAvn.  On  July  20  the  Timex  be- 
_.-U1  the  publication,  continuing  until  July  29,  and  all  the  city  kneAV 
j„.w  much  and  in  Avhat  Avays  the  Tweed  Ring  had  stolen  their  millions. 

Now  folloAved  indignation  meetings,  and  indictments,  and  trials  too 
t. .. Hons  to  folloAV  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Ring  was 
-mashed  effectually  though  not  easily  even  uoav,  so  carefully  had  the 
rascals  intrenched  themselves.  It  is  to  be  noted  Avith  regret  that  all 
hut  one  member  of  the  ring  escaped  imprisonment,  although  many 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  a good  part  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth  by 
Midden  flight  to  foreign  parts,  and  some  had  to  live  in  exile  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days.  Nevertheless,  there  is  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  the  one  member  of  the  Ring  avIio  was  caught  and  punished yvas 
t he  head  and  center  of  it.  or  Tweed  himself.  On  October  28,  1871,  he 
was  arrested,  and  being  put  under  one  million  dollars  bail,  Judge 
i 'ardozo  allowed  Tweed’s  son  to  become  his  bondsman  with  property 
transferred  to  him  by  his  father.  He  escaped  serious  inconvenience 
in  this  way  several  times.  In  January,  1873,  however,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  on  tevo  hundred  counts  before  Judge  Noah  Davis,  Avhen  a 
jury’s  disagreement  again  favored  him.  At  last,  in  November,  1873, 
he  Avas  convicted  and  sentenced  by  Judge  Davis  to  twelve  years’  im- 
prisonment. He  Avas  sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  but  was  released  in 
June,  1875,  on  a decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  that  his  sentence,  be- 
ing cumulative,  was  illegal.  He  Avas  at  once  re-arrested  on  suits  of  a 
civil  nature  to  recover  $6,000,000,  and  his  bail  was  put  at  three  mill- 
ions. This  he  could  not  raise  and  he  Avas  consigned  to  Ludlow  Street 
jail.  He  Avas  aided  in  an  escape  thence  by  his  old  friend  Sheriff 
O’Brien,  in  December,  1875.  He  fled  to  Cuba,  and  Avas  arrested  there 
Avhile  living  under  an  assumed  name  as  a supposed  filibuster,  but 
was  released  by  the  American  Consul,  avIio  failed  to  recognize  him 
until  too  late,  so  that  he  escaped  and  reached  Yigo,  Spain.  There  he 
was  identified  by  his  resemblance  to  Nast’s  cartoons,  which  had  gone 
all  oA'er  the  Avorld;  and  by  an  act  of  courtesy  the  Spanish  Government 
delivered  him  up,  as  there  was  no  extradition  treaty  requiring  it  to 
do  so.  In  November,  1876.  lie  became  once  more  an  inmate  of  LudloAv 
Street  jail;  on  March  8.  1876.  a verdict  for  over  six  millions  of  dollars 
was  obtained  against  him;  and  as  this  sum  was  uoav  utterly  beyond 
his  poAver  to  pay,  a prison  was  the  abode  assigned  to  him  for  another 
number  of  years.  In  1877  he  offered  to  turn  State's  evidence,  and  tes- 
tified to  many  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  the  Ring.  He  had  hoped 
that  this  service  would  procure  his  release,  and  when  he  Avas 
disappointed  he  broke  down  in  health,  and  died  in  prison,  on  April 
12,  1878,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive ending,  quite  in  accord  Avitli  the  good  story-books.  The  three 
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judges  suffered  impeachment,  Barnard  and  McCunn  standing 
• rial  and  being  removed;  while  Cardozo  resigned  to  escape  trial.  But 
,*hile  all  this  was  satisfactory  to  a degree,  and  though  the  smashing 
t,{  (he  King  was  a great  triumph  for  the  better  element,  reflecting 
, redit  on  the  press,  the  bar,  and  the  citizens  generally,  we  cannot  but 
t,.|-ee  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Roberts’s  reflections  on  the  incidents.  “ The 
marvel  is,”  he  says,  “that  a great  city  should  suffer  such  crimes  to 
on  before  its  eyes;  should  allow  its  expenditures  and  its  debt  to 
run  up  by  the  scores  of  millions;  should  continue  to  accept  such  per- 
M>ns  as  its  representatives  and  its  rulers;  should  tolerate  the  display 
.if  their  pleasures  and  expenditures,  of  their  impudent  dictation  and 
audacious  defiance  of  courts  and  statutes.”  The  marvel  is  still  with 
us. 

Political  corruption,  affecting  legislators  and  judges  as  well  as  city 
officials,  was  responsible  also  for  the  direst  effects  of  financial  specu- 
lation. There  still  stand  vividly  before  the  memory  of  middle  aged 
men  the  two  “ Black  Fridays,”  the  September  24,  of  1S69.  and  the 
September  19,  of  1S73.  The  first  was  the  result  of  speculation  in  gold. 
The  war  having  made  necessary  the  issue  of  large  quantities  of  paper 
currency,  to  be  redeemed  later  in  coin  or  gold,  there  was  a constant 
fluctuation  in  the  value  of  this  paper  money  as  compared  with  gold. 
The  less  gold  in  circulation,  the  higher  rose  its  price  in  paper.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  men  of  the  stamp  of  James  Fisk  saw  their  opportunity 
for  money-making.  Their  scheme  was  to  produce  a “ corner  ” in  gold, 
buying  up  all  they  could  get  hold  of.  Its  scarcity  in  market  of  course 
caused  a rise  in  its  price.  With  crass  impudence  Fisk  announced  his 
purpose  to  run  gold  up  to  200  on  the  very  day — Black  Friday— when 
came  the  crash.  Many  brokers  began  to  sell  at  the  running  prices 
when  they  saw  that  Fisk  could  not  compel  any  higher.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  put  four  millions  of  gold  upon  the  market,  thus  helping 
to  break  the  “ corner.”  Fisk  would  have  been  ruined,  but  he 
shamelessly  refused  to  fulfill  his  contracts  to  sell  on  the  orders  for 
lower  prices  than  those  at  which  he  had  bought.  When  his  victims 
sought  redress  from  the  courts  they  found  themselves  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  injunctions  issued  by  corrupt  judges  previously 
“ bought.”  Fisk  had  purchased  a controlling  share  in  Pike’s  Opera 
House,  now  the  Grand  Opera  House,  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street.  The  popular  indignation  against  him  was 
so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  this  building  hiring 
toughs  to  guard  him  against  attempts  of  the  people  to  break  in  and 
drag  him  out. 

The  Black  Friday  of  1S73  was  due  to  a variety  of  causes.  There 
was  as  yet  no  resumption  of  specie  payment,  and  a man  having  a 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  greenback  dollars  in  hand,  was  deceiving 
himself  if  he  thought  himself  really  worth  that  much.  If  he  had 
bought  a property  with  greenbacks,  it  was  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
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in  solid  money  lie  could  get  the  price  he  paid,  and  when  he  realized 
the  fact  it  gave  him  a sense  of  loss,  perhaps  of  ruin.  The  tires  in  Chi- 
cago and  Boston  had  reduced  immense  sums  of  money  to  ashes;  in- 
volving also  the  destruction  or  weakening  of  many  financial  institu- 
tions. lJailroads  had  been  constructed  all  over  the  country  beyond 
the  necessity  for  them,  and  bonds  held  in  their  name  being  supposed 
to  represent  the  value  of  the  money  paid  for  them,  were  suddenly 
found  to  be  worthless.  The  best  of  financiers  were  not  proof  against 
this  delusion.  Holding  considerable  of  such  bonds  the  firms  of  Jay 
Cooke  N:  Co.,  and  Fiske,  Hatch  & Co.  were  involved  in  ruin;  and  when 
it  was  learned  that  these  eminent  and  upright  bankers  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  values  of  railroad  bonds,  a panic  seized  upon  every  one. 
Even  good  bonds  were  thrown  upon  the  market  and  sold  for  a pit- 
tance. Enormous  losses  were  thus  entailed  in  the  fear  of  losing  still 
more,  for  many  found  that  what  they  held  in  hand  was  of»no  value  to 
speak  of  on  one  day  though  it  had  been  a good  investment  the  day 
before.  But  these  acts  of  folly  and  desperation  were  stayed  by  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  who  had  been  greatly  blamed  in  connection 
with  the  former  Black  Friday.  At  a certain  stage  of  the  market 
although  he  might  have  let  it  go  down  still  further  and  have  thus  re- 
alized si  ill  larger  profits  on  subsequent  sales,  Mr.  Gould  bought  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  shares  of  good  railroads,  sued 
as  those  of  the  Vanderbilt  system,  thus  arresting  their  decline  an 
saving  many  brokers  from  utter  ruin.  On  September  20,  thirty-five 
firms  were  announced  as  having  suspended.  The  Stock  Exchange  was 
closed  on  that  day,  and  did  not  again  open  its  doors  till  the  30th.  The 
excitement  in  the  streets  near  the  Stock  Exchange  was  intense.  Wall 
Street,  and  Broad  to  Exchange  1'lace.  was  one  solid  mass  of  men,  and 
in  tin'  drizzling  rain  on  Black  Friday  itself  people  stood  on  the  stairs 
of  the  Treasury  Building  watching  the  actions  of  the  agitated  finan- 
ciers. shouting  and  running  hither  and  thither,  or  looking  in  silence 
their  blank  despair.  When  the  Exchange  was  closed  a sort  of  im- 
promptu one  Avas  organized  in  the  open  air  by’  brokers  who  were  not 
members.  The  panic  at  the  heart  of  the  country’s  finances  was  felt 
all  over  the  Union.  Credits  languished,  prices  of  securities  of  all 
kinds  fell,  even  Government  bonds  declined.  Sa\rings  banks  Avere 
subjected  to  ruinous  runs,  and  many  succumbed.  Manufactured 
goods  were  lowered  in  price,  factories  shut  doAvn  or  ran  on  short  time, 
and  Avage-earners  were  throAvn  out  of  employment.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a long  siege  of  “ hard  times.” 

Municipal  matters  have,  alas,  already  filled  too  many  pages  of  this 
chapter.  In  18(51)  the  Mayor  Avas  John  T.  Hoffman,  in  many  respects 
an  interesting  character,  a man  of  good  presence,  and  good  abilities, 
as  yet  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  being  only  thirty-seven  years  old. 
He  Avas  a graduate  of  Union  College.  Tavo  years  later  he  Avas  elected 
Governor  of  the  State,  obtaining  over  twenty-seven  thousand  major 
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ity  while  Horatio  Seymour,  the  presidential  candidate,  received  a 
majority  over  Grant  in  the  State  of  only  ten  thousand.  He  bid  fair  u, 
lead  his  party  in  a National  contest  at  no  very  distant  date,  when, 
still  young,  death  claimed  him.  He  had  to  resign  his  Mayoralty  t.« 
accept  the  Governorship.  His  successor  was  A.  Oakey  Hall,  who  lias 
been  mentioned  on  a previous  page.  lie  is  still  living  and  came  be- 
fore the  public  the  other  day  as  counsel  for  the  leader  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  a suit  brought  by  neighbors  who  were  annoyed  by  the 
midnight  noises  made  by  these  strange  religionists.  Hall  was  a man 
of  many  parts.  He  was  a native  of  New  York  City,  and  figured  in 
turn  as  a lawyer,  a writer,  a dramatist,  a lecturer,  an  actor,  and  ti- 
nally  as  a politician.  He  was  indicted  for  complicity  with  the  Iliac, 
but  was  acquitted,  first  by  reason  of  the  death  of  a juryman,  then  by 
a disagreement  of  the  jury.  The  first  edition  of  Prof.  James  Bryce's 
celebrated  work.  “ The  American  Commonwealth,”  contained  some- 
what unsparing  strictures  on  the  ex-Mayor  for  his  share  in  the  doings 
of  the  Tweed  Bing.  Hence  a suit  was  brought  by  Mr.  Hall  against  the 
publishers,  so  that  later  editions  of  the  book  appear  without  that 
forceful  illustrative  chapter.  During  his  term  occurred  the  Orange 
Biots  of  1S70  and  1S71.  July  12  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,  which  determined  the  struggle  betwreen  James  II.,  and  his 
son-in-law  William.  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  proclaimed  King 
of  England.  The  Protestant  Irishmen  celebrate  the  day  as  a great 
event  in  their  civil  and  religious  history.  The  Catholic  Irishmen  have 
their  St.  Patrick's  Day  on  March  17,  when  they  parade  the  streets 
of  the  city,  playing  national  tunes,  wearing  the  green,  and  in  every 
way  asserting  both  their  nationality  and  religion.  It  would  seem  as 
if  that  right  belonged  equally  to  other  nationalities  or  faiths.  But 
on  July  12.  1870.  the  Catholic  Irishmen,  feeling  that  they  practically 
owned  the  city,  undertook  to  mob  the  Orangemen  on  their  march 
through  the  streets.  On  the  approach  of  July  12,  1871,  loud  threats 
were  made  that  the  Orangemen  would  not  be  allowed  to  parade  at 
all.  In  weak  subservience  to  their  henchmen  and  supporters  at  the 
polls,  the  Bing  officials  gave  effect  to  these  threats  in  an  unexpected 
and  disgraceful  manner.  Superintendent  of  Police  James  J.  Kelso, 
probably  at  the  instance  of  Mayor  Hall,  issued  an  order  on  the  pre- 
vious day  forbidding  the  Orangemen  to  march.  At  once  citizens  of 
all  classes  and  beliefs  rose  up  in  wrath  against  this  manifest  unfair- 
ness; a mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  Produce  Exchange  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  city  authorities  vigorously  denounced.  Governor  Hoffman 
was  thereupon  summoned  to  the  city  by  telegraph,  and  on  his  arrival 
he  immediately  revoked  the  order  of  the  Superintendent.  A procla- 
mation commanded  all  citizens  to  keep  the  peace,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  militia  were  called  under  arms  to  protect  the  Orangemen  if 
they  should  be  mobbed.  But  few  of  the  latter  were  ready  for  the 
parade,  as  Kelso's  order  had  changed  the  plans  of  most  of  the  lodges. 
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j ( iicir  members  bad  arranged  to  spend  the  day  in  private  picnics. 
„ i lie  parade  presented  the  spectacle  of  some  National  rather  than 
, c rvign  and  religious  celebration,  as  it  was  made  up  of  the  Seventh, 
*• ».  hi \ -second.  Sixth,  Eighth.  Ninth,  and  Eighty-fourth  Regiments, 
. a body  of  only  100  Orangemen.  No  trouble  occurred  until  the 
;,1IU u reached  the  block  on  Eighth  Avenue,  between  Twenty-fourth 
. . .j  Twenty-fifth  Streets.  Here  some  one  fired  a shot  from  a tenement 
,u«*,  which  was  probably  a preconcerted  signal,  for  at  once  a volley 
f bricks  and  stones  followed,  and  fell  among  the  soldiery  and 
omngcmen.  Chimneys  were  torn  down  and  the  bricks  hurled  from 
upon  the  de- 
totcd  heads  of  the 
si  i 1 i t i a.  They 
*'ood  this  quite 
patiently  until  an 
..nicer  of  the  Ninth 
Regiment  was 
knocked  senseless 
from  his  horse, 
either  by  a bullet 
or  a stone.  With- 


out waiting  for  the 
order  to  fire  the 
men  of  the  Ninth 
poured  a volley 
into  the  tenement 
u hence  the  mur- 
derous missile  had 
come,  and  the  men 
of  the  Eighty- 
fourth  followed 
I heir  example. 
The  deadly  fire 
had  a good  effect 
in  taking  the  fight 
out  of  tin*  mob  be- 
fore  they  had 
fairlv  commenced. 
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I ifty-four  persons  were  killed,  including  three  members  of  the 
Ninth  Regiment.  As  usual,  quite  a number  of  the  victims  were  in- 
nocent spectators.  No  further  trouble  was  experienced  on  the  way 
down  to  the  armory  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  (then  over  Tompkins 
Market,  on  Third  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street)  except  that  a slight 
disposition  to  repeat  the  attack  was  manifested  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
opposite  Cooper  Institute.  The  mere  order  to  the  militia  to  halt 
and  face  about,  however,  sent  the  crowd  there  scattering  in  everv 
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direction.  About  this  time  the  notorious  Janies  Fisk  liad  temporarily 
superseded  Colonel  William  Seward  as  commander  of  the  Ninth  lh-j 
ment.  Lie  discreetly  absented  himself  from  the  city,  as  his  bravery 
consisted  exclusively  in  spreading-  ruin  among  unwary  and  innocem 
investors  in  railroad  stocks.  It  is  possible  that  the  hatred  he  had  in 
curred  by  his  Black  Friday  proceedings  might  have  caused  the  bullet 
of  private  revenge  to  be  leveled  at  him  in  the  melee.  Two  years  later 
that  very  fate  met  him  from  a rival  aspirant  to  the  sinful  favors  of  an 
adventuress,  in  the  corridor  of  a hotel  on  Broadway. 

Early  in  the  year  1805  there  was  effected  a radical  change  in  tin- 
New  York  Fire  Department.  The  volunteer  system  was  abolished. 
A Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  consisting  of  four  members,  was  up 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  men  employed  were  paid  by  the  city  . 
On  May  2 this  new  order  of  affairs  went  into  effect.  The  firemen 
were  supplied  with  steam  fire  engines  such  as  had  been  in  use  in  Lon- 
don for  some  time,  and  the  old  and  inadequate  hand-engine  drawn 
by  the  men  themselves  to  the  scene  of  tires,  were  laid  aside  perma- 
nently. Not  long  after  the  new  organization  had  been  put  into  work- 
ing order,  there  was  a first-class  fire  to  test  its  efficiency.  On  July  i:$, 
1865,  Barnum's  Museum  on  the  site  of  the  later  Herald  Building  and 
the  present  St.  Paul  Building,  corner  of  Ann  Street  and  Broadway, 
was  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  it  soon  required  the  whole  force  to  save 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  impossible  to  arrest  the  flames  in  the  build- 
ing itself,  belching  forth  fife  and  smoke  from  every  story.  But  the 
old  Knox  building,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  were  preserved  from  the 
destroying  element.  There  were  great  crowds  up  and  down  Broad- 
way and  filling  the  side  streets,  watching  the  brilliant  display  and 
regarding  with  interest  the  operations  of  the  trained  firemen  and  of 
the  novel  engines,  puffing  away  at  a rate  which  seemed  to  threaten 
explosion. 

Another  municipal  event  of  great  importance  was  the  appointment 
of  a Board  of  Health  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  February,  1866. 
It  was  to  consist  of  four  members.  The  first  Board  was  composed  of 
three  physicians,  Drs.  Willard  Parker,  John  O.  Stone,  and  James 
Crane,  and  one  layman  Mr.  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  who  was  made  chair- 
man. This  institution  was  all  the  more  gladly  hailed,  and  its  great 
powers  freely  accorded  to  it.  because  in  the  preceding  November  there 
had  been  another  cholera  scare.  The  steamship  Atalanta,  sailing  be- 
tween London  and  New  York,  had  brought  over  some  passengers  suf- 
fering from  this  plague.  The  contagion  spread  to  a small  extent  in 
:lie  vicinity  where  the  patients  were  confined,  but  winter  being  at 
hand  it  was  checked.  In  the  spring  another  steamer  brought  over  a 
number  of  sufferers  from  cholera,  and  now  the  disease  broke  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  reaching  its  height  during  August.  Yet  by 
the  care  of  the  new  Board  of  Health  it  was  confined  to  only  tin*  nu>st 
unhealthy  districts  of  the  city,  and  not  morqthan  four  hundred  and 
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xtv  cases  proved  fatal  within  the  city  proper.  In  1870  another 
Municipal  Department,  that  of  Docks,  was  created,  but  in  all  these 
,,..us  since  the  Board  has  accomplished  but  a very  insignificant  part 
,.1  its  original  designs.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  Mayor 
m.is  permitted  to  appoint,  or  at  least  nominate  these  Dock  Commis- 
.iuucrs.  The  control  of  the  city  was  all  this  time  thoroughly  localized 
at  Albany.  As  we  have  seen  before,  it  was  hoped  that  this  policy 
undid  stay  the  tide  of  corruption  which  had  begun  to  rise  as  early  as 
1 '•AT.  Prof.  Fiske  points  out  that  this  did  not  prevent  the  Tweed 
frauds.  Indeed,  the  Bing  made  the  control  of  the  Legislature  a plea 
for  their  peculations  as  a matter  of  necessity,  and  a proof  of  the  inno- 
, -cure  of  their  intentions.  In  order  to  get  the  “ hayseed  ” legislators 
to  do  anything  really  of  great  use  to  the  city,  Tweed  claimed  that  they 
had  to  be  bought  over,  at  good  round  figures;  and  it  was  to  “ reim- 
burse ’’  themselves  for  these  outlays  that  the  virtuous  city  politicians 
had  put  their  hands  into  the  municipal  treasury  and  robbed  it  by  the 
million.  By  the  use  of  bribes  Tweed  actually  secured  the  passage  of 
a ( barter  abolishing  all  control  of  the  city  from  Albany:  it  proved  a 
boomerang  later.  Another  change  of  importance  was  the  abolition 
of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen.  This  was  done  by  an  act  dated 
June  13,  1873,  by  which  also  the  State  and  charter  elections  were 
again  directed  to  take  place  on  the  same  day.  The  Common  Council 
was  now  to  consist  only  of  Aldermen,  one  from  each  ward,  of  which 
at  this  time  there  were  twenty-one.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1870 
bad  reached  012,292  souls,  thus  nearly  approaching  the  million  mark. 
Its  sister,  and  near  neighbor,  Brooklyn,  with  its  396,099  souls  stood 
third  on  the  list  of  cities  of  the  Union;  Philadelphia  being  second  with 
671,022. 

Within  a remarkably  short  time  of  each  other,  there  died  during 
this  period  some  of  the  most  eminent  New  York  journalists.  We  have 
related  the  death  of  Horace  Greeley,  on  November  29,  1872.  On 
June  18,  1869,  his  early  coadjutor  on  the  Tribune,  but  later 
editor  of  the  Times , Henry  J.  Baymond,  passed  away.  On  June  1, 
1872.  the  founder  of  the  Herald  died,  the  venerable  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  who  had  reached  the  goodly  age  of  seventy-seven,  while 
Greeley  was  only  sixtv-one,  and  Baymond  not  more  than  fifty.  Of  still 
greater  age,  and  more  widely  known  as  a literary  man  and  poet,  was 
the  editor  of  the  TmTunj  Post,  William  Cullen  Bryant.  He  was 
seventy-eight  in  the  year  that  Greeley  and  Bennett  died,  and  lived  till 
1878,  attaining  the  high  age  of  eighty-four.  .V  most  honorable  part 
was  played  by  such  papers  as  we  have  just  mentioned  in  the  warfare 
against  Tweed.  We  have  related  how  Sheriff  O’Brien  brought  docu- 
ments exposing  the  Bing’s  financial  operations  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
Times,  and  how,  from  July  20  to  29,  1871,  this  journal  gave  the  facts 
freely  to  the  public.  Connolly  came  to  Mr.  Jones,  either  before  the 
publication  of  the  papers  or  after  the  first  had  come  out,  and  offered 
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him  deliberately  the  enormous  bribe  of  sr>,000,000  if  he  would  sup- 
press the  damaging  information.  The  bribe  was  indignantly  spurned. 
Laying  aside  all  journalistic  rivalry,  the  Tribune , the  Post , the  Staats- 
Zcitung , and  other  respectable  sheets,  nobly  supported  the  Times  in 
its  crusade.  But  Harper's  Weekly  deserves  especial  credit  for  the  pub- 
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lication  of  Thomas  Nast's  irresistible  cartoons.  By  means  of  these, 
as  we  saw,  Tweed  was  identified  even  in  Spain.  The  monumental 
robber  feared  these  cartoons  immensely  more  than  he  did  the  expo- 
sures and  diatribes  in  the  other  journals.  I don't  care  what  people 
write,”  he  said,  “ for  my  people  can't  read.  But  they  have  eyes,  and 
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,j„.v  tan  see  as  well  as  other  folks.”  Of  course  Nast  was  offered 
jia'iiev  and  a host  of  other  favors,  houses,  trips  to  Europe,  ad  libitum , 
I. ut  equally  in  vain. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  had  greatly  suffered  from  the  war.  The 
S»ut  hern  privateers  made  sad  havoc  among  her  shipping  until  the 
\lahama  was  finally  sunk.  The  merchant  marine  thus  destroyed  was 
not  replaced  after  the  war,  because  ships  were  being  built  of  iron 
, ;,t her  than  wood,  and  we  were  not  yet  in  a condition  to  compete  with 
England  in  that  kind  of  building.  To  remedy  this  defect,  protection 
was  tried.  No  vessel  constructed  abroad  was  allowed  to  obtain 
American  registry.  Whatever  the  excellence  of  this  plan  may  be 
theoretically,  the  shipbuilding  industry  was  certainly  kept  at  a dis- 
count. while  the  carrying  trade  passed  at  the  same  time  to  other 
nations.  Between  1850  and  1855  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  ocean 
traffic  of  all  our  imports  and  exports,  was  carried  in  vessels  of  Amer- 
ican make  and  ownership.  In  1809  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  just 
thirty,  considerably  less  than  half,  with  the  commerce  of  the  world 
greatly  increased  in  those  fourteen  years. 

Social  life  in  the  city  in  the  period  after  the  war  was  marked  by 
a continuation  in  the  establishment  of  societies  for  mutual  improve- 
ment. or  with  benevolent  designs.  In  April,  1800.  was  founded  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Its  establishment 
was  due  to  the  compassion,  energy,  and  single-heartedness  of  one 
man.  Mr.  Henry  Bergli.  He  inherited  a comfortable  fortune  from  his 
father,  the  celebrated  shipbuilder,  Christian  Bergli,  mentioned  more 
than  once  in  previous  chapters.  He  was  at  one  time  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  traveled  extensively  throughout 
Europe.  The  cruelties  to  animals  he  saw  perpetrated  there,  were 
fully  matched  by  what  was  daily  witnessed  in  our  own  streets.  But 
when  he  began  to  agitate  for  laws  on  the  subject  he  found  there  was 
a public  sentiment  to  be  created  from  the  very  beginning.  In  the  face 
of  the  indifference  and  ridicule  of  all,  and  of  the  hostility  of  those 
whose  profit  it  was  supposed  to  be  to  practice  cruelties,  he  persisted 
in  his  efforts,  founded  his  society,  succeeded  in  educating  sentiment 
in  this  city,  and  all  over  the  country,  and  finally  secured  laws  upon 
the  statute  books  which  seriously  interfered  with  the  practices  that 
had  hitherto  been  indulged  in  with  impunity.  The  agents  of  the 
Society  are  now  every  where,  and  it  will  no  more  do  to  brave  their  in- 
terference than  that  of  policemen  themselves.  Another  society  of  ex- 
cellent design  was  that  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  incorporated  at 
the  instance  of  Anthony  Comstock  in  1873.  Its  purpose  was  to  check 
the  dissemination  of  obscene  literature,  and  the  procuring  of  laws 
punishing  those  guilty  of  printing  or  circulating  such  degrading  and 
ruinous  reading.  Mr.  Comstock  has  also,  even  to  this  day,  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  much  ridicule  and  rancor,  but  the  good  accomplished  by  the 
Society  is  incalculable.  A society  of  a quite  different  order,  and  then 
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unique  in  the  social  history  of  the  Republic  or  city,  was  that  of 
Sorosis,  a club  for  women,  organized  with  twelve  members  in  March. 
1808.  It  was  founded  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  (’roly,  and  its  object  was  stated 
to  be  “ to  promote  pleasant  and  useful  relations  among  women  of 
thought  and  culture,  and  render  them  helpful  to  each  other.”  These 
ladies  engaged  in  discussions  at  regular  fortnightly  meetings,  on  such 
varied  topics  as  Education,  Art,  Science,  Music,  Philanthropy. 
Drama.  House  and  Home,  Business,  and  Journalism.  The  Society  has 
grown  to  goodly  proportions  since,  and  continues  to  be  a force  in  the 
social  life  of  the  city. 

There  were  some  notable  buildings  erected  during  the  years  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  war,  indicative  of  the  growing  interest  of 
the  citizens  in  matters  of  art.  The  various  wanderings  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  from  the  Old  Clinton  Hall  in  Beekman 

Street  to  its  present  elegant  lunge,  have  al- 
ready been  briefly  traced.  It  had  no  building 
of  its  own  till  the  one  now  occupied  was 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street 
and  Fourth  Avenue,  completed  iu  1800.  Its 
style  is  peculiarly  artistic,  making  it  quite 
unique  among  the  architectural  features  of 
the  city.  It  is  of  the  Venetian  Gothic  order, 
gray  and  white  marble  (or  graywacke)  and 
bluestone  blending  in  various  designs.  The 
cost  was  8237,000,  raised  by  popular  sub- 
scription. Two  years  later,  October  31,  18G8. 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  fine  struc- 
ture of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion directly  opposite  the  Academy;  in  the 
Autumn  of  1800  it  was  ready  for  occupancy. 
In  1807  Bike's  Opera  House,  afterward  purchased  and  run  by 
James  Fisk,  and  since  known  as  the  Grand  Opera  House,  was 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Early  in  1800  Edwin  Booth  opened  the  theater  built  by  him  on  t In- 
comer of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue.  It  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  Shakespearean  and  tin*  highest  kind  of  drama.  But  it  is  no 
more;  a somewhat  discouraging  commentary  on  the  theatrical  tastes 
of  the  community.  The  venture  proving  a complete  failure,  entailing 
much  loss  on  the  eminent  tragedian,  the  building  was  long  since 
sold  and  torn  down  and  stores  now  occupy  the  site.  Opposite  Booth's 
was  erected  the  massive  granite  structuie  of  the  Masonic  Temple.  Its 
cornerstone  was  laid  in  June,  1870.  As  the  Old  Hall  on  Broadway, 
nearly  opposite  the  New  York  Hospital,  between  Duane  and  Pearl, 
had  been  considered  the  finest  building  next  to  the  Merchants’  Ex- 
change in  earlier  decades,  so  this  edifice,  when  completed,  took  a 
foremost  rank  among  the  noblest  and  most  imposing  structures  that 
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,,«•  i lie*  city  in  these  later  days.  Among-  these  now  the  United 
' ,I(  S (government  began  to  place  one  worthy  of  itself  and  of  the  city. 

uas  high  time  that  the  postoflice  should  have  a fitting  home.  In 
»;;!  it  was  still  doing  its  work  the  best  way  it  could  in  the  old  Nassau 
vrir[  Church,  with  its  colony  of  outbuildings.  But  for  a year  or  two 
splendid  granite  building  occupying  the  southern  end  of  the  old 
. itv  Hall  Park  had  been  in  course  of  erection.  In  1870  the  work  was 
• „ jun.  and  in  August,  1875,  it  was  ready  for  use.  It  is  doubtful  if  in 
|;it«*r  decade  the  people  would  have  allowed  the  historic  Park  to  be 
...  seriously  curtailed  even  for  so  noble  a purpose  as  this.  Again,  in 
j sii'.i.  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Central  depot  was  begun,  oppo- 
,iir  tin*  northern  end  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  tunnel,  which  was  such  a 
marvel  to  an  earlier  generation.  Opened  to  traffic  October  9,  1871, 
a was  at  that  time  the  largest  railway  station  in  the  United  States, 
with  a length  of  09(5  feet  and  a width  of  210  feet,  affording  room  for 
twelve  tracks  side  by  side.  The  old  depot  at  Twenty-seventh  Street 
became  Barnum's  Hippodrome,  and  later  Madison  Square  Garden. 
In  March,  1807.  Tammany  Society  prepared  to  move  to  its  new  home 
.•a  Fourteenth  Street,  selling  its  old  hall  on  Park  Row  to  the  Sun 
newspaper. 

In  the  way  of  church  erection  .it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the 
\arious  and  increasingly  handsome  edifices  the  numerous  denomina- 
tions  were  erecting  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  St.  George’s  was  still 
bleated  in  Beekman  Street  at  the  beginning  of  this  period;  and  until 
G09  the  North  Collegiate  stood  in  Fulton.  But  in  1872  the  latter  was 
gone.  and  its  counterpart,  as  the  northernmost  of  the  Collegiate  Re- 
birmed  Churches,  stood  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-eighth  Street,  an 
• legant  brown  stone  structure  of  highly  ornate  Gothic  style,  dedi- 
cated in  1872.  A notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  religious  life  of 
tin*  city  was  the  meeting  of  the  World’s  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New 
Muk.  in  October  1873.  This  Alliance  represents  all  the  Protestant 
denominations  in  the  world,  and  was  organized  in  1815.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  in  London  in  1816;  the  second  in  Paris,  in  1855;  the 
third  in  Berlin,  in  1857;  the  fourth  in  Geneva,  in  18(50;  the  fifth  in 
Amsterdam,  in  1867.  At  the  latter  session  the  New  York  delegates 
were  authorized  to  invite  the  Council  to  meet  in  New  York  at  its  next 
world-session,  providing  thus  for  a quite  natural  transition  from  the 
1 dd  Amsterdam  to  the  New.  Various  political  disturbances  and  the 
Fra  neo-Prussian  war  interfered,  so  that  not  till  October  1873.  was  the 
Alliance  prepared  to  meet  again.  A social  reception  was  given  the 
foreign  delegates  at  tin*  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building 
"ii  the  evening  of  October  2.  The  business  meetings  began  on  Friday, 
October  3.  and  Avert*  continued  until  Saturday,  October  11.  On 
Sunday  evening.  October  12,  a grand  public  farewell  service  Avas  held 
:'t  flit*  Academv  of  Music.  Avhich  Avas  thronged  to  its  fullest  capacitv. 
This  same  period  Avitnessed  an  advance  in  the  educational  system 
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of  tlie  city.  In  1800  the  election  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  the  people  was  abolished  by  the  legislature,  and  power  given 
to  the  Mayor  to  appoint  twelve  Commissioners.  These  new  men 
found  to  their  surprise  that  the  law  giving  the  Board  authority  tu 
erect  a college  for  young  men,  also  permitted  the  establishment  of  a 
similar  institution  for  girls.  They  straightway  proceeded  to  do  so. 
and  as  there  was  felt  a great  need  of  well-trained  teachers,  they  de- 
termined to  make  the  preparation  of  these  the  special  object  of  tin- 
girls’  college.  Hence  it  received  the  name  of  the  Normal  College. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hunter,  the  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  35,  wln> 
had  distinguished  himself  by  abolishing  corporal  punishment,  was 


however,  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Sixty-eighth  Street,  running  back  i<» 
Lexington  Avenue,  which  had  never  been  utilized.  This  ground  was 
given  for  the  Normal  College,  and  upon  this  the  present  structure 
arises,  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  tin*  autumn  of  1873. 

During  the  war  the  city’s  progress  had  almost  come  to  a standstill 
as  regards  the  extension  of  streets  and  the  spread  of  population. 
Whereas  before  the  war  some  eight  hundred  houses  had  gone  up 
yearly,  not  more  than  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  year  were  built  from 
1801  to  1805.  The  population  seems  even  to  have  somewhat  de- 
creased. During  the  Tweed  regime,  while  much  was  stolen  and  nim  h 
bad  work  was  done,  a few  enterprises  were  put  under  way  tend- 
ing to  beautify  the  city.  The  Boulevard  was  laid  out  from  the  corner 


THE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  in- 
stitution. On  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1870,  it 
began  work  on  tin- 
second  floor  of  a 
long,  two  stor  y 
building  on  Fourth 
Street,  extending 
fro  m Broadway 
nealy  to  Lafayette 
Place.  These  quar- 
ters soon  proving 
too  small,  a noble 
building  was  erect- 
ed up  town.  At 
first  a part  of  Bry- 
ant Park  was  so- 
licited from  tlit- 
city,  but  i t w a s 
wisely  refused. 
There  was  the  old 
Hamilton  P a r k. 
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f Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  to  Tubby  Hook  or  Inwood, 
#. .Mowing  the  old  Bloomingdale  Road  and  making  a drive  of  eighteen 
St.  Nicholas  Avenue  took  the  place  of  the  old  Harlem  Laue, 
;i  .it-ad  level  of  nearly  a mile,  but  carried  beyond  that  up  the  rocks 
,f  Harlem  Heights  beyond  One  Hundred  and  Sixty -first  Street  till  it 
. p.sscd  Tenth  Avenue.  Some  avenues  further  down  town  now  among 
t}„.  finest  were  then  as  yet  in  an  inchoate  state.  Madison  Avenue 
.il.ove  Forty-second  Street  was  a confusion  of  dirt  and  rocks.  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  was  not  carried  beyond  Sixty-fifth  Street.  Transit  was 
,mly  by  horse  cars  and  stages.  The  horsecar  is  still  with  us  to  some 
, Aleut,  wherein  we  must  appear  slow  to  other  cities.  But  the  stage 
no  more,  except  in  a totally  different  and  deteriorated  form  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  stages  used  to  be  things  of  interest,  and  their 
management  a matter  of  skill,  with  their  double  teams  of  four  horses 
on  some  lines.  It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  routes  of  the  six 
principal  lines.  They  were  the  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  turning 
into  the  latter  at  Fourteenth  Street;  the  Broadway,  Twenty-third 
Street,  and  Ninth  Avenue,  taking  passengers  to  the  old  Hudson  River 
IJailway  Depot  at  Thirtieth  Street;  the  Broadway  and  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, running  to  the  Harlem  Railway  Depot;  the  Broadway  and 
Eighth  Street;  the  Broadway  and  Second  Street;  and  the  Madison 
Avenue;  not  one  of  them  running  further  north  than  Forty-seventh 
Street.  In  1873  squatters  possessed  the  rocks  still  standing  high  and 
dry  on  Sixth  Avenue  between  the  horsecar  depot  at  Forty-third  Street 
and  the  Park.  Then,  too.  the  spot  where  now  rise  the  palatial  man- 
sions of  the  Vanderbilts  on  Fifth  Avenue  was  a bare  rock  just  peep- 
ing above  the  surface.  As  another  evidence  of  the  little  regard  then 
paid  to  the  preservation  of  the  city  parks,  the  elegant  St.  John’s  Park 
was  sold  in  1SG7  to  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  which  soon 
occupied  the  entire  area  with  a huge  freight  depot.  Many  of  the 
nicest  and  oldest  families  of  the  city  had  made  their  abode  there  be- 
fore this;  and  some  of  these,  the  celebrated  engineer  John  Ericsson 
among  them,  refused  to  leave  the  neighborhood  even  after  its  desecra- 
tion by  a clamorous  traffic. 
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CHAPTER  XYL 


THE  CITY  CROSSES  THE  HARLEM  RIVER. 

AlILEM  VILLAGE  is  no  more.  Harlem  as  a separate  dis- 
trict of  the  city,  easily  distinguished,  isolated,  apart,  a 
refuge  from  the  hubbub  of  business  and  traffic, — has  also 
long  ceased  to  be.  It  has  been  engulfed  by  the  tide  of  popu- 
lation now  spread  all  over  the  island,  and  the  elevated  roads  have 
brought  it  as  near  the  heart  of  business  as  Fourteenth*  Street  or 
Forty-second  Street  were  in  earlier  decades  of  the  century.  Harlem 


WATER  TOWER,  HIGH  BRIDGE  AND  WASHINGTON  BRIDGE. 


is  now  only  a name,  hardly  even  a section;  just  as  Greenwich,  and 
Chelsea,  and  Yorkville.  and  Manhattanville,  and  Carmansville,  an* 
but  names,  their  original  limits  only  to  be  identified  by  the  antiquar- 
ian. Before  we  allow  our  minds  to  contemplate  the  conditions  which 
deprived  Harlem  of  its  distinctive  features  or  separate  existence,  *’  a 
longing,  lingering  look  behind  ” at  the  ancient  state  of  things  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  We  have  seen  how  in  the  time  of  Ivieft,  Dr.  de  la 
Montague,  his  sole  councillor,  occupied  a tract  of  land  covering  part 
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..{  Harlem,  between  Fifth  or  Third  Avenues  and  the  East  and  Harlem 
Uivers;  and  that  Joachem  I’ietersen  Kuyter,  his  bold  antagonist  and 
,,  i-user,  held  another  large  plantation  further  tip  along  the  Harlem 
i;jvei\  which  he  named  “ Zctianlatf,”  or.  Bliss-vale.  Walloons  early 
v-uled  in  this  vicinity  and  they  used  to  go  and  hear  Domine  Micliael- 
i us  preach  in  the  mill-loft,  and  afterward  Domine  Bogardus  down  in 
IVarl  Street,  walking  all  the  way  from  Harlem;  those  from  New 
jjocholle,  ferrying  themselves  across  to  the  foot  of  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-tiftli  Street.  Van  Twiller  took  possession  of  the 
Parents  Islands  (Bandall  and  Ward);  and  one  of  his  council  se- 
cured a section  of  Harlem  below  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street  and  along  the  East  River.  Still  as  people  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  found  a permanent  or  compact  settlement  there,  and  Stuy- 
vesant’s  military  mind  was  set  on  having  a post  at  this  extremity  of 
the  island  as  a defense  against  incursions  from  the  mainland  **>n  the 
part  of  either  Indians  or  Yankees,  in  March.  1G5S,  the  Director  and 
Council  of  New  Xetherland  passed  a decree  that  a village  be  founded 
at  this  point.  A name  was  readily  found  for  it.  Amsterdam  in  Hol- 
land was  flanked  by  the  city  of  Haarlem  at  a distance  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  proposed  village  from  the  fort;  and  what  more  natural 
than  that  New  Amsterdam  should  have  its  New  Haerlem,  as  the 
Dutch  city’s  name  was  spelled  in  that  day.  A road  was  laid  out  in  an 
east  and  west  direction,  touching  the  East  River  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  and  a second  road  parallel  to  it  some  fifteen  rods 
to  the  north.  Between  these  were  staked  off  the  lots  facing  on  either 
street,  and  about  93  feet  deep;  somewhat  deeper  as  they  tended  west- 
ward, the  two  streets  diverged  toward  the  West.  Cross  streets  here 
and  there  connected  the  two  main  ones,  so  that  there  might  be  about 
four  lots  to  a block.  Northward  the  land  was  laid  out  in  farms  or 
“ gardens.”  On  August  14.  1058.  ground  was  first  broken  in  the  work 
of  preparing  these  blocks  and  lots,  and  on  September  10,  the  surveys 
and  staking  were  finished.  In  this  same  summer  of  1058,  however, 
the  laborers  and  such  settlers  as  there  were,  were  greatly  afflicted  by 
the  “ distempered  atmosphere,”  so  that  a peculiar  sickness,  attended 
with  great  “ debility,”  prevailed  among  them,  and  proved  fatal  to 
some.  This,  of  course,  was  what  we  moderns  call  u malaria.”  a dis- 
temper which  has  been  no  stranger  to  Harlem  in  its  later  history.  In- 
deed it  was  a common  saying  in  the  days  which  we  have  now  reached 
in  our  narrative  (about  1874)  that  malaria  afflicted  the  very  dogs  there 
to  such  a degree  that  they  were  too  weak  to  bark,  or  had  to  lean  up 
against  a fence  to  go  through  that  exercise.  It  cannot  be  wondered 
at  that  people  hesitated  about  settling  there:  but  Stuyvesant’s  will 
was  wont  to  override  greater  obstacles  than  this,  and  those  who  had 
accepted  lots  were  ordered  to  go  and  occupy  them  on  pain  of  losing 
them.  So  the  Slots,  and  Cressons,  and  Tourneurs,  and  Deinarests, 
and  Montagues  went  out  to  brave  the  malaria,  and  they  succeeded  in 
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surviving  and  leaving  posterity.  The  spring  and  summer  of  11m!)  saw 
these  permanent  settlers  and  earliest  Harlemites  arrive.  A Court  of 
Justice  was  established  and  Magistrates  appointed  on  August  1C. 
1660.  In  this  same  year  a church  was  founded.  During  the  summer 
the  devout  villagers  had  walked  to  New  Amsterdam  and  worshiped 
in  the  Fort  Church.  But  that  could  not  be  kept  up  in  winter  time. 
So  in  November,  1660,  we  tind  a Rev.  Mr.  Michael  Zyperus  buying  a 
home  in  Harlem,  and  services  were  held  in  a private  house,  or  some 
barn.  The  lirst  church-building  was  put  up  in  1661.  close  by  the  river 
and  between  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth  Streets.  It  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  northerly  one 
of  the  two  main  roads,  which  was  called  the  Grooten  Weg  (Great  or 
Main  Road)  or  Iverk  Laan  (Church  Lane).  In  1686  the  frame  building 
was  replaced  by  a substantial  one  of  stone,  its  length  and  breadth 
about  the  same,  with  a steeple  and  gilt  weathercock,  of  which  the 
Haerlemmers  were  very  proud.  It  was  erected  on  the  north  side  of  i lie 
lane,  and  was  not  removed  till  1825,  the  cemetery  surrounding  it  re- 
maining till  1868.  In  1825  a large  church  was  built  on  the  corner  of 
Third  Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Street.  The  build- 
ing still  remains  but  when  the  elevated  trains  came  thundering  by 
and  disturbed  worship,  it  was  turned  around  to  face  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-first  Street,  and  upon  its  ample  front  yard  separating  it 
from  the  Avenue,  a tall  business  edifice  was  erected,  producing  a com- 
fortable revenue,  and  deadening  the  irreverent  noise  of  the  trains. 
When  the  English  came  in  1664,  Nichols  tried  to  change  the  name  <>f 
the  village  as  he  had  that  of  the  city,  and  called  it  Lancaster.  But 
that  name  never  “ struck  in,v  and  Harlem  has  prevailed  to  this  day. 
All  through  the  eighteenth  century  Harlem  was  the  objective  point  of 
lovers  and  pleasure  parties  for  sleighrides  in  winter  or  c-haiserides 
in  summer.  When  in  1807  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Simeon  De  Witt 
laid  out  their  system  of  streets  as  far  as  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street,  they  apologized  to  an  amazed  public,  by  saying  that  it  was 
quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  people  would  begin  to  put  up  dwell- 
ings on  the  plains  of  Harlem,  before  they  would  occupy  the  interven- 
ing hills  to  the  South.  And  their  foresight  has  been  vindicated  abun- 
dantly by  the  event.  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  before  the 
advent  of  the  horse-car,  and  while  stages  still  took  infrequent  jour- 
neys to  Harlem,  there  were  no  houses  whatever  along  Third  Avenue 
between  a tavern  at  Ninety-seventh  Street,  itself  a distant  outpost, 
and  One  Hundred  and  Second  Street.  From  that  point  to  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twentieth  Street  only  a few  scattering  houses  were  to  be 
seen,  while  north  of  that  street  the  dwellings  were  quite  compact,  yet 
to  no  greater  number  than  two  hundred,  and  stretching  no  further 
than  Fifth  .V venue  to  the  westward.  Then  was  St.  Nicholas  Avenue 
but  plain  Ilarlem  Lane,  with  its  three-quarter  mile  dead  level,  and 
shady  trees  offering  a splendid  speed-way  for  testing  horseflesh. 
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.Morris  rejoiced  in  the  plebeian  title  of  Snake  Ilill. a curious  rise 
, ;iml  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  affording  splendid  views  of 
and  islands,  and  bays,  and  woods  and  hills,  in  every  direction. 
,4  the  horse-cars  had  come  into  being,  and  more  people  and  more 
.,.i*cs  followed,  but  a visitor  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  village 
,,  | slti  still  found  it  very  little  changed.  The  great  transformation 
, use  when  the  elevated  roads  were  built.  Before  this  it  had  been 
...it*  convenient  to  live  in  Brooklyn  or  even  in  New  Jersey  than  in  the 
part  of  Manhattan  Island:  but  now  there  was  no  object  in  leav- 
;i  - t he  island,  and  people  flocked  to  Harlem.  In  1874  it  was  still 


separated,  on  the  side  of  Third  Avenue,  by  a wide  gap  of  open  country 
♦extending  from  about  Ninetieth  Street  to  One  Hundredth  Street.  It 
took  the  horse-cars  fifty  minutes  to  convey  passengers  from  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-ninth  Street  to  Twenty-third  Street,  and  nearly  an 
hour  and  a half  to  the  City  Hall.  All  this  was  soon  changed  when  the 
Mvift  trains  began  to  thunder  over  head,  and  reduced  the  time  from 
utmost  Harlem  to  the  Battery  to  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
alternative  to  the  horse-cars  before  that  were  the  steamboats  leaving 
Harlem  at  the  foot  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Street  at  frequent 
intervals  throughout  the  day.  There  was  a whole  “ Sylvan  ” family 
of  them,  the  Sylvan  Grove,  and  Glen,  and  Dell,  and  others,  some  of 
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which  were  quite  fast  boats.  A few  of  the  trips  were  “ express,”  when 
no  stops  were  made  between  Harlem  and  Peek  Slip.  By  this  means 
business  men  could  reach  down-town  offices  in  about  half  an  hour’s 
time,  or  more,  according  to  their  distance  from  Peck  Slip.  The  trip 
was  a grateful  relief  after  the  care  and  confinement  of  business  iu  tin- 
evening,  and  a bracing  preparation  for  the  day’s  duties  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  the  “ L " roads  were  a little  more  expeditious,  and  did  mu 
make  it  very  essential  as  to  the  precise  minute  one  should  start  from 
home;  and  so  this  pleasing  and  wholesome  steamboat  service  fell  into 
disuse  and  was  abandoned. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  an  elevated  railroad  to  run  through  the 
streets  of  New  York,  was  the  Greenwich  Street  Iload,  running  on  out- 
side of  Greenwich  Street  from  the  Battery  to  Thirtieth  Street  ami 
Ninth  Avenue.  The  section  between  the  Battery  and  Cortlahdt  Street 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  July.  18(17.  The  track  wasfiaid  on  solid 
beams  of  iron  of  the  form  used  ordinarily  iu  buildings,  and  evidently 
not  as  strong  as  the  open-work  that  makes  the  trusses  of  the  later 
structures.  At  any  rate  there  was  a break  down  at  one  of  the  street 
crossings  where  the  spans  were  necessarily  longer,  and  no  more  was 
heard  of  the  Greenwich  road  or  any  other  for  some  years.  There  was 
some  hesitation  too  as  to  what  mode  of  propulsion  to  adopt.  At  first 
a cable  was  used,  and  later  small  locomotives.  But  neither  gave  satis 
faction.  In  1875  the  first  Rapid  Transit  Commission  was  appointed 
as  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  after  long  deliberation, 
considering  various  proposed  methods,  the  Commission  decided  in 
December  that  elevated  roads  were  the  most  practicable.  Of  course 
the  questions  of  noise  and  of  the  disfiguring  of  the  streets  were  raised 
in  objection.  One  plan  proposed  to  build  the  structure  between  the 
blocks,  through  people’s  back-yards;  but  finally  it  was  resolved  to  sac- 
rifice the  looks  of  the  streets  for  the  sake  of  the  great  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  rapid  transit.  Two  companies  were  chartered,  the  Gilbert 
to  construct  railways  on  the  West  side,  and  the  New  York  on 
the  East  side.  The  Gilbert  Company  became  the  Manhattan,  and  in 
1879  the  roads  all  came  under  one  management.  Cyrus  W.  Field  pur- 
chased a controlling  interest  in  the  New  York  Company,  and  applying 
to  this  new  enterprise  that  energy  which  had  secured  to  the  world 
the  Atlantic  Cable,  the  work  was  rapidly  and  efficiently  pushed  for- 
ward. Some  years  later,  by  one  of  those  inevitable  financial  fluctua- 
tions attendant  upon  successful  enterprises,  the  price  of  elevated  rail- 
way stock  went  down  to  a ruinously  low  figure.  At  this  juncture  Mr. 
Jay  Gould  bought  enough  of  Mr.  Field’s  shares  to  save  him  from  utter 
ruin.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Gould,  and  after  his  death,  his  sons,  have 
retained  control  of  all  the  elevated  railways  in  the  city. 

Work  was  carried  on  quite  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  city. 
On  June  5,  1878.  the  Sixth  Avenue  road  was  opened  from  Rector 
Street  to  Central  Park;  on  August  20,  1878.  the  Third  Avenue  road. 
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the*  Battery  to  Forty-second  Street.  In  tlie  summer  of  1871),  one 
driving  in  the  city  by  one  of  the  Jersey  ferries,  still  had  to  walk  all 
;h.*  way  to  Chatham  Square,  or  cross  Broadway  to  Fulton  Street  and 
iv.trl,  to  get  the  East  side  elevated  train;  and  at  Eighty-ninth  Street 
V,-  would  have  to  descend  to  the  street  and  take  a liorse-car  further  to 
Harlem.  In  1880  the  roads  were  completed  and  trains  ran  to  Harlem 
. 1 1 1 » 1 1 g all  the  avenues.  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  and  Ninth.  Thus  the 
Rapid  Transit  problem  seemed  to  be  solved;  Harlem  was  brought 
r;  a city  extending  over  Manhattan  Island  made  compact  as  in  the 
• lays  of  small  distances.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  passengers  were 
daily  carried  back  and  forth  from  home  to  business.  But  the  problem 
thus  working  raised  a still  larger  one  for  itself.  In  later  years 
the  cable-cars  and 
electric  trolly- 
cars  have  come  to 
aid  in  the  increas- 
ing need  for  rapid 
transpo  rtation. 

Still  heads  are 
bent  in  anxious 
study  to  determine 
what  shall  be  done 
to  keep  the  transit 
once  rapid  from 
becoming  too 
slow  ; what  new 
methods  shall  be 
applied  to  reduce 
the  strain  upon 
the  older. 

.It  was  now  that 
a change  c a m e 
over  the  appear- 
ance of  Harlem.  Some  years  before  the  “L”  Iloads,  a new 
method  of  domestic  existence  had  been  introduced  into  the  city. 
The  Parisian  Hat  had  caught  the  fancy  of  the  people  and  met 
at  once  the  necessities  created  by  the  excessive  rents  of  houses. 
In  1805  the  system  had  already  been  put  into  operation  down 
town,  by  dividing  the  older  style  of  houses  in  an  extempore  and 
often  inconvenient  manner  into  “ doors,”  for  the  separate  occu- 
pancy of  different  families.  But  Harlem,  where  new  houses 
could  be  put  up  adapted  from  the  beginning  to  this  new  style  of  liv- 
ing, became  very  soon  the  paradise  of  “ flats.”  When,  therefore,  the 
“ L ” Boads  were  making  this  section  so  convenient  to  business,  these 
u flat  ” houses  tilled  up  the  vacant  spaces  every  where  visible  before, 
until  soon  they  were  no  more.  Traveling  on  the  east  side  we  perceive 
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now  no  bleak  between  New  York  proper  and  Yorkville,  or  between 
Yorkville  and  Harlem.  One  solid  succession  of  cheap  apartment- 
houses  greets  the  eye  on  Third,  and  Second,  and  even  First  Avenues. 
And  on  the  west  side,  from  Fifty-ninth  Street,  along  Columbus  tor 
Ninth)  Avenue,  to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  and  along  Eighth 
Avenue  nearly  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  we  see  one 
series  of  the  same  inevitable,  uninteresting  apartment-houses.  Two 
immense  caravanseries  usually  occupy  a whole  block,  on  either  side, 
with  perhaps  a little  alleyway  between.  At  the  same  time  one  gets 
glimpses  of  rows  of  dwellings  in  the  side  streets,  intended  for  single 
families,  and  with  some  pretensions  to  elegance,  but  again  monoto- 
nously alike,  or  with  attempts  at  variety  even  more  painful, sometimes 
effected  by  placing  houses  of  dark  and  light  stone  by  the  side  of  each 
other  in  regular  alternation,  so  that  a rapid  passage  in  the  elevated 
trains  gives  one  the  impression  that  the  fronts  of  the*  buildings  are 
striped. 

While  Harlem  still  had  a semblance  of  its  earlier  rural  self,  and 
- was  not  yet  closely  articulated  by  bricks  and  blocks  and  elevated 
trains  to  the  rest  of  the  city,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  even  then 
the  city  felt  the  confinement  of  its  insular  position  and  aspired  to 
larger  things.  It  was  as  early  as  1873  that,  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture as  usual.  New  York  was  permitted  to  cross  the  Harlem  River, 
and  plant  its  banners  over  a large  slice  of  Westchester  County.  We 
cannot  but  regard  this  as  an  event  worthy  of  special  note.  It  is  al- 
most incredible  that  from  the  earliest  days,  even  when  New  Amster- 
dam received  incorporation  as  a city  in  1053,  the  whole  of  Manhattan 
Island  should  have  been  regarded  as  embraced  in  it.  We  can  never 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  audacity  of  the  Commission  which,  in  1807. 
coolly  laid  out  a system  of  streets,  covering  nearly  the  entire  surface 
of  the  island.  But  the  dream  that  was  not  expected  in  1807  to  be  re- 
alized for  centuries,  was  already  nearing  that  realization  at  the  end 
of  six  and  a half  decades.  Therefore  room  must  be  sought  oft'  the 
island,  long  before  all  the  room  upon  it  was  fully  occupied.  And  it  is 
again  deserving  of  remark  that  as  much  territory  was  added  to  the 
former  area  as  had  been  from  time  immemorial  considered  the  proper 
modicum  for  tin*  expansion  of  the  infant  town.  Manhattan  Island 
was  estimated  to  contain  fourteen  thousand  acres  of  land;  the  part  of 
Westchester  now  annexed  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  acres. 
This  territory  was  now  divided  into  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Wards,  which,  like  the  Western  States  as  compared  with  the 
Eastern,  thus  became,  in  comparison  with  the  twenty-two  down-town 
wards  covering  only  a thousand  more  acres,  the  wards  of  “ magnifi- 
cent distances.'’ 

The  city  by  its  passage  across  the  Harlem  River  embraced  within 
its  territory  some  choice  bits  of  rural  scenery  not  only,  but  many 
places  with  “ a local  habitation  and  a name  ” full  of  historic  and  ot her 
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r.-ifst.  There  was  Kingsbridge  with  its  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  and 
» loftv  Spuyten  Duyvil  Bluff,  looking;  far  down  the  river,  and  mak- 
, a half-successful  attempt  to  rival  the  height  of  the  Palisades, 
a j1<t(  stories  of  romantic  adventure  cluster  about  the  settlement 
, nd  The  trumpet  of  Anthony  van  Corlaer  is  heard  with  despairing 
.(*r  sounding  above  the  roar  of  the  rushing  tide,  as  the  devil  he  was 
--.and  to  spite  got  hold  of  him  amid  the  seething  waters.  Here 
i ...u-rnor  Clinton  held  post  with  his  brigade,  to  keep  English  and  cow- 
j„,\  s from  crossing  to  Manhattan.  Here  a bold  dash  was  made 
.gainst  the  British  defenders  about  the  same  time  that  Light  Horse 
Harry  Lee  surprised  Paulas  Hook.  Through  Kingsbridge  clattered 
little  cavalcade  of  six,  in  1750,  when  Washington  rode  forth  from 
\ t • w York  to  Boston.  Here  Adams  was  met  when  he  came  to  the  city 
as  Vice-President,  and  to  Kingsbridge  was  Lafayette  escorted  and 
!,«*re  cordial  adieus  spoken  by  him  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  city  who 
had  so  handsomely  entertained  him  in  1824.  Next  to  Kingsbridge 
lay  the  village  or  manor  of  Fordham,  where  the  Huguenots  settled 
and  founded  a church  even  before  1700.  And  up  and  down  its  steep 
and  winding  roads  poor  Poe  was  wont  to  wander,  perhaps  not  always 
v\  it li  steady  feet,  at  his  wits'  end  how  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  his  sick  wife,  lying  up  there  in  that  miserable  little  cottage  by  the 
side  of  the  Kingsbridge  Load,  where  it  stood  until  lately.  There  it 
stands  yet,  a little  distance  removed  from  its  original  position,  pre- 
served for  the  sake  of  the  weird  genius  that  wrote  the  “ Raven.”  Was 
it  as  early  as  this,  or  some  years  later,  that  the  horse-cars  of  the 
••  huckleberry  road  77  pursued  their  devious  and  deliberate  way  to 
Fordham  from  the  old  wooden  Harlem  toll-bridge?  But  this  brings 
us  to  Morrisania.  named  after  tire  famous  Morris  family,  which  gave 
a ( Miief  Justice  to  New  York  Province,  and  a Mayor  to  Yew  York  City, 
and  to  the  whole  country  in  the  days  when  patriotism  cost  something, 
1 he  many-sided  Convenient-  Morris,  statesman,  orator,  financier,  dip- 
lomat, engineer,  and  finally  a dignified  and  retired  country  gentle- 
man. A delicious  story  is  told  of  him  by  “ Felix  Oldboy  77  in  connec- 
tion with  the  founding  of  Mott  Haven,  now  also  become  a part  of  the 
growing  city.  When  the  elder  Jordan  L.  Mott  had  purchased  the 
ground  for  his  great  foundry  plant,  as  he  received  the  deeds  front  the 
hands  of  the  venerable  Convenient-  Morris,  he  asked  whether  he 
hiight  call  that  portion  of  the  “ Patroonship  77  after  himself,  “Mott 
Haven.7*  Morris  was  blunt  in  his  older  days  as  lie  was  outspoken  and 
fearless  in  his  younger,  and  replied,  “ Yes,  and  for  aught  I care  you 
may  change  the  name  of  the  Harlem  River  to  the  Jordan,  and  dip  into 
it  as  often  as  you  want  to.”  As  Mott  was  not  afflicted  with  the  Syrian 
chieftain's  leprosy  he  did  not  follow  the  latter  part  of  this  recommen- 
dation, nor  change  the  name  of  the  Harlem.  But  he  dug  a canal 
which  has  become  a sad  nuisance  since,  extending  a good  way  up  be- 
yond One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street.  The  same  authority 
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informs  us  that  Morris  oven  at  his  great  age  was  vigorous  at  handling 
a scythe  or  sickle,  and  gave  his  men  a hard  tussle  to  keep  up  with  kin, 
at  harvesting,  in  which  bucolic  occupation  the  retired  statesman 
would  regularly  engage  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  aristocrat! 
relatives.  The  noble  old  mansion  of  the  Morrises  stood  near  1 1 1. - 
water's  edge,  about  where  the  Harlem  and  East  Ili vers  joined  then- 
waters.  The  first  house  erected  in  what  was  the  village  of  Morrisania 
proper,  was  that  of  a Mr.  Cauldwell,  in  1848,  and  a “ Union  ” Church 
was  organized  tin*  next  year.  Mott  Haven  was  soon  populated  by  Mr. 
Mott’s  prosperous  operatives  who  built  scores  of  cosy  little  homes  in 


the  vicinity  of  the  “ works  and  to  be  sure  that  the  name  might  stick 
to  his  manorial  and  industrial  possessions  Mr.  Mott  put  up  a sign 
board  that  could  be  seen  across  the  river  with  the  legend  " Mou 
Haven  ” inscribed  thereon,  and  secured  for  it  also  Government  recog- 
nition as  a postolfice  station.  It  will  make  the  denizens  of  Morris- 
ania weep  or  smile  according  to  their  predilections  to  be  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  the  place  was  intended  to  be  a strictly  temperance  vil- 
lage; not  only  gin  and  whisky  and  all  that  ilk  to  be  banished  there 
from,  but  also  the  milder  intoxicants,  beer  and  ale.  The  towering  ami 
multitudinous  breweries  of  the  district  at  the  present  time  are  a sa<! 
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, ,(U  amusing  commentary  upon  these  laudable  designs.  Man  pro- 
. and  some  other  power  disposes:  what  the  power  in  this  case 
have  been,  we  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  reader.  Port  Morris  at 
.•  extreme  boundary  line  toward  the  Sound  or  East  River,  then  had 
. foundry,  as  to-day  it  has  that  and  several  other  imposing  indus- 
,-i.d  hives,  to  be  seen  far  and  wide  along  the  shores  of  the  broad 
.iters  whereon  it  abuts.  Little  was  it  thought  in  1873.  that  the  vil- 
m*s  of  College  Point,  and  Flushing,  and  Astoria,  all  within  view 
■ ( Port  Morris,  with  Piker's,  and  Berrian,  and  North  and  South 
brother  Islands,  would  all  one  day  be  embraced  within  the  sweep  of 
;!„.se  city  limits  which  had  just  brought  this  then  remote  territory 
into  New  York.  But  further  than  Port  Morris  lay  the  village  of  West 
p.inus.  and  that  too  with  all  its  memories  of  the  past  became  a legiti- 
iu.itc  part  of  New  York  City  and  its  history.  Here  the  I)e  Lancey’s 
!i;td  their  country  seat;  and  hot  were  the  controversies  on  election  day 
in  Westchester  County  between  the  Morrises  and  the  De  Lanceys, 
made  irreconcilable  antagonists  and  rivals  by  the  arbitrary  favors  or 
disfavors  of  Governor  Cosby,  who  put  down  one  (Lewis  Morris  from 
i he  bench  of  the  Chief  Justice)  and  lifted  up  another  (James  De  Lan- 
. . v)  without  consulting  anybody  but  his  own  will  and  his  own  pocket, 
as  by  this  means  he  hoped  to  get  away  a few  thousand  pounds  of  back 
salary  from  stanch  old  Councillor  Rip  Van  Dam,  who  had  been 
Acting-Governor  for  over  a year.  Here  at  West  Farms  too  a deed 
was  done  reflecting  honor  upon  a name  that  needs  the  mention  of  all 
the  honorable  acts  ever  performed  by  its  bearer  to  counterbalance  the 
one  dark  deed  that  ruined  him.  Aaron  Burr  led  a daring  assault  on 
a block-house — built  here  by  Oliver  De  Lancey.  the  brother  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  a rabid  Tory;  the  very  audacity  and  rapidity  of  the 
maneuver  causing  the  garrison  to  surrender  without  a shot  in  its 
own  defense.  After  1873.  and  in  the  process  of  making  this  rustic 
historic  retreat  a part  of  the  city,  sad  havoc  was  made  of  roads  and 
houses,  great  or  small.  The  horse-car.  soon  after  the  annexation,  and 
the  trolley  now.  have  brought  it  into  communication  with  Harlem 
bridge,  and  the  elevated  road  thunders  past  at  no  great  distance. 
Ten  years  ago  hills  half  cut  away,  houses  left  absurdly  high  and  dry 
that  were  once  even  with  the  road,  or  placed  on  piles  with  the  very 
ground  gone  from  under,  gave  evidence  of  the  transition  still  incom- 
plete. But  even  then,  or  even  now.  nooks  may  be  found  where  pris- 
(ine  nature  still  revels  in  her  unsullied  beauty,  and  human  beings 
Iwell  in  rustic  retirement,  all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
part  of  a rumbling,  rattling,  thunderous  mart  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. Thus  did  New  York  take  part  of  Westchester:  and  will  she  let 
‘lie  these  names  that  are  dear  to  the  antiquarian,  and  to  the  original 
villagers?  The  railroads  have  partly  taken  care  that  she  will  not.  For 
Mott  Haven  and  Melrose,  and  Fordham  and  Morrisania.  and  Kings- 
bridge  and  Spuvten  Duvvil  and  all,  look  kindly  down  upon  us  at  every 
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stage,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  these  will  soon  depart  from  their  tim. 
tables  or  their  stations. 

The  city  having  crossed  the  Harlem  Hirer,  was  bound  to  keep 
bridges  in  its  rear.  It  was  not  doing  anything  like  crossing  tp, 
Rubicon,  but  on  the  other  hand  was  greatly  interested  in  keeping 
up  the  means  of  crossing  back  and  forth  to  the  fullest  measure.  Th. 
oldest  bridge  by  far  of  course  is  Kingsbridge,  which  superseded  th- 
ferry  there  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  A'an  Cortlandts.  For  a Ion- 
time  this  remained  the  only  means  of  crossing  to  the  mainland,  ami 
Washington  in  1750,  as  well  as  Lafayette  in  1821.  on  their  way  m 
Boston,  had  to  make  their  journey  around  to  this  extremity  of  th. 
island.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century,  however,  a toll  bridge  Inn  I 
been  built  across  to  Morrisania  or  Mott  Haven  from  the  end  of  Thirl 
Avenue.  It  was  a wooden  affair,  none  of  the  strongest  or  safest,  li 
could  not  have  been  very  old  in  1810.  yet  even  then  people  shivered  a 
little  in  going  across,  and  eyewitnesses  describe  it  as  something  of 
“ a ruin,  moss-grown  and  shaky."  Some  years  before  the  annexation 
this  bridge  was  replaced  by  a fine  iron  drawbridge,  turned  by  a steam 
engine,  and  presenting  three  great  arches  to  the  view  as  one  came  up 
or  down  the  liver,  one  on  either  side  supporting  the  approach,  and 
the  larger  central  one  revolving  on  a pier  to  allow  the  passage 
of  ships.  But  this  has  had  a shorter  life  than  its  wooden  predecessor, 
for  at  the  present  day  it  .is  no  more  and  for  a year  or  two  a splen- 
did structure  has  been  under  way.  allowing  a greater  distance  be- 
tween its  bottom  and  tide  water.  For  the  same  reason  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Railroad  Bridge  has  been  greatly  raised.  At  Second  Avenue 
a lofty  bridge  carries  the  trains  of  the  elevated  roads  across  the  river. 
At  Madison  Avenue  foot  passengers  and  liorse-cars  cross  over  by  a 
bridge  which  has  curved  approaches,  and  leads  directly  from  the  ave- 
nue running  south  and  north  into  One  Hundred  and  Thirty -eighth 
Street  running  east  and  west.  For  many  years  Macomb’s  Ham 
Bridge  has  been  a familiar  object.  It  was  erected  in  1801.  high  above 
the  river,  with  wooden  trestle-work,  and  wooden  supports  for  the  ap- 
proaches. Often  has  its  name  led  the  innocent  into  dangerous  sem- 
blance to  profanity;  but  the  designation  arose  simply  enough. 
General  Macomb  once  undertook  to  throw  a dam  across  the  Harlem 
at  this  point;  but  the  dwellers  along  the  lower  shores  of  the  river 
could  not  endure  this  desecration,  which  made  a mere  mud  creek  of 
the  stream  by  their  doors.  So  they  came  up  in  a body  and  smashed 
the  dam.  but  could  not  break  the  name  away  from  the  locality.  In 
deference  to  delicate  ears,  however,  the  city  fathers  have  tried  (largely 
in  vain)  to  christen  the  bridge  with  tlie.name  “ Central.”  Struck  with 
the  fever  for  improvement,  the  wooden  structure  was  replaced  only 
recently  by  a splendid  bridge  of  iron,  graceful  and  strong,  having  a 
length  of  1.020  feet  and  width  of  50  feet.  It  was  begun  in  1802  and 
opened  to  the  public  on  May  1,  1805.  Its  cost  was  two  millions  of  del- 
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. „ |t  serves  to  connect  Sixth.  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Avenues,  at  their 
nniiii.  with  the  annexed  district;  while  from  Amsterdam  (Tenth) 
,■  ,j  Sr.  Nicholas  Avenues  comes  down  a tremendous  viaduct  the  full 
v,.lih  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  directly  to  the  bridge, 
jli  over  the  tracks  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  Elevated  Kailway.  A 
M-liu*  conveys  trains  from  the  latter  structure  over  the  river,  run- 
:»,g  there  on  the  surface  to  various  points  in  the  annexed  parts,  and 
, to  Yonkers  and  beyond  Tarrytown.  Next  in  the  series  comes  the 
.•Mo  old  aqueduct  long  known  as  High  Bridge, erected  at  tin*  first  con- 
.>  ruction  of  the  Croton  Water  system  in  1842.  And  still  above,  at  but 


THE  CANAL  THROUGH  DYCKMAN  MEADOWS  AND  THE  ROCKS. 


a short  distance,  is  seen  the  last  and  noblest  structure  of  all,  the 
wonderful  Washington  Bridge,  its  lofty  roadway,  150  feet  above  tide 
water,  leads  from  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Street  and  Amster- 
dam (Tenth)  Avenue  straight  across  to  Eordlmm  Heights.  It  is  2.400 
feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  and  built  of  iron,  steel,  and  stone.  It  rests 
mainly  upon  two  immense  arches  of  steel,  each  with  a span  of  510 
feet,  and  rising  135  feet  above  high  water  mark  at  their  center.  The 
approach  on  the  west  side  rests  on  four  arches  of  granite  faced  with 
dressed  stone,  and  that  on  the  Eordlmm  side  on  three  similar  arches. 
It  was  completed  in  1880.  but  not  formally  opened  to  the  public  till 
the  next  year. 
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The  Harlem  having  thus  become  a stream  passing  through  the 
heart  of  New  York,  it  was  but  natural  that  something  more  should  be 
made  of  it  than  it  was  in  its  previous  condition.  It  is  of  course  called 
a river  only  by  courtesy,  the  tides  rising  and  falling  in  it  like  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  It  is  simply  a depression  separating,  with  Spuyten  Duy- 
vil  Creek,  Manhattan  Island  from  the  mainland,  and  into  this  depres- 
sion the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River  and  of  the  Long  Island  Sound 
(here  also  called  by  courtesy  East  River)  were  bound  to  tlow.  A chan- 
nel of  good  depth  ran  through  the  center,  but  at  low  tide  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  “ River  ” was  converted  into  mud  flats.  This  must 
now  all  be  touched  and  altered  into  better  shape  by  the  hand  of  im- 
provement. The  shores  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  pris- 
tine condition,  with  the  waters  alternately  within  reach  and  inac- 
cessible with  the  changes  of  the  tide.  Docks  and  wharves  were  built 
out  upon  the  mud  foundations  so  that  deep  water  might  always  be 
at  hand  for  traffic.  The  rustic  stream  principally  used  for  pleasure 
boating  was  dignified  with  the  character  of  a waterway  of  commerce, 
and  therefore  the  bridges  that  were  obstructing  navigation  must  be 
reared  upon  loftier  piers,  cost  what  it  may.  There  has  even  been 
some  talk  of  removing  the  fine  High  Bridge,  if  its  solid  piers  should 
interfere  too  much  with  shipping.  Thus  the  deepening  and  the  dock- 
ing of  the  Harlem  River  and  its  shores  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  But  to  complete  its  service  as  a highway  to  commerce,  other 
work  needed  to  be  done.  In  1S7G  the  Legislature  of  the  State  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  improvements  by  passing  an  act  giving  permis- 
sion to  the  United  States  Government  to  acquire  the  right  of  way 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  making  a ship  canal  of 
the  River,  reaching  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Hudson.  The 
course  of  this  canal  is  from  the  East,  through  the  Harlem  River,  to  a 
point  near  Two  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street.  Here  are  the  Dyck- 
man  Meadows,  a depression  of  the  land  immediately  north  of  the  lofty 
heights  which  make  necessary  and  possible  the  exalted  roadway  of 
Washington  Bridge.  Striking  into  this  at  first  easy  pathway,  the 
canal  was  to  be  cut  subsequently  through  a barrier  of  white  rock  in 
a curved  line  until  it  reached  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek.  The  whole  canal 
is  seven  miles  long,  and  from  eight  to  nine  feet  deep  throughout  its 
entire  extent.  A year  or  two  ago  the  connection  between  the  Harlem 
and  Spuyten  Duyvil  was  completed,  and  the  opening  celebrated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  but  the  entire  work  of  “ the  Harlem  River 
Improvements."  will  yet  require  some  years  for  its  accomplishment. 

July  4.  1876.  the  Centennial  Fourth,  was  a day  not  to  be  lightly 
passed  over  by  the  citizens  of  New  York.  The  celebration  was  among 
the  most  notable  of  all  those  that  took  place  in  tlievariouscities  of  the 
land.  On  the  evening  of  the  .‘hi  the  city  was  made  brilliant  with  illumi- 
nations. repeated  on  the  next  evening  with  the  addition  of  fireworks. 
Union  Square  was  made  the  center  of  attraction.  Broadway  was  a sea 
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' jin*  from  tlie  Square  all  the  way  down  to  Dey  Street.  An  electric 
. ratus  on  one  of  the  great  telegraph  buildings  was  made  to  pour  a 
t „Mi  of  light  over  the  whole  length  of  the  thoroughfare,  while  hotels, 
, ,,rvs,  banks,  and  such  private  residences  as  were  then  still  upon  it, 
with  each  other  in  the  splendor  of  decorations  and  illuminations. 
City  Hall,  the  newspaper  offices  in  its  vicinity,  the  banks  and 
,.|ier  business  concerns,  were  ablaze  with  devices  in  lights  and  colors. 
\il  through  the  day  church  bells  rang,  chimes  played  National  airs, 
.nid  Castle  William  fired  a hundred  guns.  A monster  procession 
marched  through  the  streets,  and  gathered  upon  the  plaza  at  Union 


Square.  Festoons  of  bright  lamps  were  strung  all  around  the  great 
>'pace,  making  the  scene  one  of  unparalleled  beauty  and  brilliancy.  A 
platform  had  been  erected  whereupon  were  placed  one  thousand 
singers,  members  of  German  Saenger  Bunds.  The  bands  that  had 
marched  with  the  procession  assembled,  and  took  up  a position  be- 
tween the  grand  stand  and  the  singers'  stand.  An  incalculable  mul- 
titude surrounded  in  irregular  mass  these  more  regular  preparations, 
while  thousands  of  lights  and  flashing  fireworks  constantly  illumi- 
nated the  whole  immense  and  inspiring  group.  Enthusiasm  was 
raised  repeatedly  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  splendid  effect  of  such  a 
great  chorus  of  voices,  rendering  patriotic  National  airs,  or  stirring 
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passages  from  the  great  operas.  At  the  same  time  the  unprecedented 
number  of  pieces  playing  together,  made  the  music  of  the  baud' 
vastly  more  exciting  than  usual.  Above  the  crowds  could  be  seen  i In- 
director  of  the  bands  and  of  the  singers  swinging  his  baton  from  a 
small  inclosure  adorned  with  Hags,  and  putting  life  and  spirit  inn. 
the  extraordinary  performance.  Before  and  after  the  musical  oxer 
cises  the  sky  was  made  lurid  with  bombs  and  rockets,  and  set  pieces 
of  wonderful  design  and  still  more  startling  operation. 

During  that  same  summer  Yew  York  was  interested  in  the  presi- 
dential canvass,  because  one  of  the  candidates  was  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  recently  identified  with  the  successful  as 
sault  upon  the  Tweed  Bing.  The  result  of  the  election  in  the  autumn 
was  long  doubtful.  At  first  the  Tribune  came  out  conceding  the  elec- 
tion of  Tilden  over  Hayes.  Of  all  the  papers  the  Times  alone  con- 
tended that  Tilden  was  not  elected,  and  gradually  figures  began  t<> 
confirm  its  rather  unique  position.  By  its  publications  and  figure' 
posted  in  front  of  the  old  building  on  Printing  House  Square,  it 
gathered  from  night  to  night  an  excited  crowd.  In  the  next  Presi- 
dential campaign,  in  1880.  there  was  again  a personal  interest  for  tin- 
city.  since  the  nominee  for  Vice-President  on  the  Bepublican  side,  was 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  one  of  her  residents.  Mr.  Arthur  had  received  tin- 
nomination  not  so  much  as  a reward  of  merit,  although  he  proved  his 
merit  to  be  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  time  of  trial  soon  to  come. 
It  was  rather  as  an  act  of  vengeance  against  President  Hayes,  and  a> 
a sort  of  compensation  to  a disappointed  politician  of  New  York.  In 
1880  Senator  Colliding  was  the  champion  of  Grant  for  a third  term. 
He  could  not  carry  the  Convention  with  him.  however,  and  James  A. 
Garfield  was  taken  as  a “ dark  horse  ” from  among  a number  of  more 
prominent  candidates  neither  of  whom  could  unite  the  Convention,  as 
had  happened  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hayes  four  years  before.  Senator 
Conkling's  wrath  was  then  appeased  by  making  Arthur  of  New  York 
the  nominee  for  Vice-President,  which  was  the  more  calculated  t<> 
gratify  Colliding,  because  in  the  face  of  his  remonstrances.  Mr.  Hayes 
had  removed  Mr.  Arthur  from  the  position  of  Collector  of  tin* 
Port  of  New  York,  in  1877.  Garfield  when  President  also  had 
occasion  to  antagonize  the  exacting  and  overbearing  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  sad  quarrels  were  rending  asunder  the  Ih- 
publican  party,  when,  on  July  2.  1881.  the  assassin's  pistol  struck 
down  the  President.  Every  thought  was  now  bent  on  but  one  hope 
and  desire,  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  burying  all  feelings  of  politi- 
cal or  party  antagonism.  On  September  19  the  country  knew  that  its 
prayers  could  not  be  granted,  and  that  the  bullet  fired  on  July  2 had 
finally  accomplished  its  fatal  errand.  Garfield  breathed  his  last  la t « • 
in  tin*  day,  and  in  the  small  hours  of  September  20,  1881,  a committee 
of  gentlemen  were  at  a house  in  Lexington  Avenue,  administering  the 
oath  as  President  of  the  United  States  to  Chester  A.  Arthur.  MU 
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, .it ion  had  been  a delicate  one  all  through  that  trying  summer,  but 
,.  had  borne  himself  with,  tact  and  prudence  and  a noble  self- 

.traint.  And  now  lie  entered  upon  a career  as  Chief  Magistrate  of 
• nation  which  has  reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon  himself,  and 
li(v  rightly  be  regarded  as  a source  of  honest  pride  to  the  city  that 
.«  ned  him  as  one  of  her  sons. 

Centennial  celebrations  of  events  occurring  during  the  Revolution 
t..id  become  pretty  nearly  exhausted;  but  there  was  a last  one  which 
u became  New  York  particularly  and  alone  to  remember  and  signal- 
er. November  25,  1883,  would  be  the  one  hundretli  anniversary  of 
rhe  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British.  From  year  to  year  Evaeua- 
ti.ui  Day  had  been  honored  as  a holiday,  when  the  militia  marched 
through  the  streets,  to  the  unfailing  delight  of  the  schoolboys,  who 
were  not  required  on  that  day  to  pursue  the  thorny  road  to  learning. 
Patriotic  societies  had  their  banquets,  v 

ind  orators  set  forth  the  lessons  of  the 
memorial.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  centennial  of  such  a day  would 
be  passed  by  without  special  celebra- 
tion. The  25th  of  November  falling  on 
a Sunday,  Monday,  the  2<>th.  was  set 
apart  for  the  great  event.  President 
Arthur  came  from  Washington.,  and 
Governor  Cleveland  from  Albany,  and 
the  Governors  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  were  also  invited,  many  of  whom 
accepted.  A feature  of  the  occasion 
was  a parade  of  steamers  on  the  sur- 
rounding waters,  which  was  a success 
as  to  miles  of  length,  but  not  as  to  regu- 
larity or  beauty  of  movements,  the  tug- 
boats especially  acting  like  young,  un- 
broken colts,  continually  escaping  from 

the  bounds.  Trinity  chimes  rang  out  patriotic  tunes  at  sunrise, 
at  noon,  and  at  sunset.  The  New  York  Tribune  published  a 
rude,  but  clear,  map  of  New  York  as  it  was  in  1783,  and  all  the 
morning  papers  contained  long  and  careful  accounts  of  the  event 
rummemorated.  At  ten  o'clock  the  land  parade  began  the  march 
at  Fifty-seventh  Street,  down  Fifth  Avenue  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
in  Broadway,  and  so  down  to  Bowling  Green,  where  it  was  dis- 
banded. Forty  thousand  men  were  in  line,  detachments  of  troops 
from  other  States  having  accompanied  the  Governors  on  their 
visit  to  the  city  to  participate  in  the  parade.  About  the  time 
the  march  began  the  rain  commenced  to  pour  down  and  kept  up 
the  process  until  midnight,  discouraging  many  of  the  spectators 
and  dimming  the  glorv  of  the  soldierv  to  a serious  extent.  In  the 
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evening  banquets  and  illuminations  continued  the  celebration.  Tin- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a banquet  in  honor  of  the  day  and  of  the 
President,  who  made  a speech,  as  did  also  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Joseph  H.  Choate.  At  the  Seventh  Kegiment  armory  a reception  was 
given  to  the  visiting  military.  A permanent  memorial  of  the  occasion 
was  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Washington  erected  on  the  grand 
stone  staircase  in  front  of  the  sub-treasury  in  Wall  Street.  As  early 
as  1880  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  arrangements  to  place  such 
a statue  there,  and  J.  (2.  A.  Ward  was  engaged  to  cast  it.  It  cost 
$35,000,  and  represented  Washington  in  the  act  of  taking  the  oath  as 
President,  his  right  hand  extended  as  if  touching  the  Bible,  his  left 
resting  upon  his  sword  hilt,  just  as  he  stood  at  that  crucial  moment 
in  1789.  The  position  selected  for  the  statue  was  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  actual  spot  where  the  first  President  then  stood,  and  a slab 
of  the  pavement  of  the  balcony  of  the  old  Federal  Hall  was  happily 
secured,  and  supports  the  bronze  figure.  In  the  pouring  rain  a goodly 
company’  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sub-treasury  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  same  centennial  celebration.  The  statue  was  unveiled 
by  Governor  Cleveland,  and  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
by  President  Arthur,  the  oration  being  delivered  by  George  William 
Curtis. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  1883  was  the  completion  and  opening  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  on  May  24.  A ridiculous  fanaticism  raised  the 
objection,  and  some  timid  spirits  were  inclined  to  heed  it  and  change 
the  date,  because  this  happened  to  be  Queen  Victoria’s  birthday,  the 
thought  of  which  had  not  come  to  the  remotest  degree  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  selected  the  day  for  the  formalities.  It  was  a source  of 
immense  satisfaction  and  pride  to  the  citizens  of  both  cities  that  this 
great  piece  of  engineering  was  at  last  done,  and  that  its  utility  would 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  enormous  expense,  rising 
to  $15,000,000.  In  1807  the  first  legislative  steps  were  taken  looking 
to  its  construction,  and  in  March.  1870,  the  first  caisson  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  Brooklyn  tower  was  sunk  into  place.  John  A. 
Roebling,  the  constructor  of  the  famous  suspension  bridge  across  the 
Niagara  River,  was  selected  as  engineer,  but  he  soon  lost  his  life  by 
an  accident,  and  his  son.  Washington  A.  Roebling.  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  plans.  Steadily  the  work  went  on,  the  people  eagerly 
watching  as  the  towers  rose  to  their  height  of  over  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  water,  and  as  the  first  wire  was  strung  across,  upon  which 
the  five  thousand  or  more  for  each*  of  the  four  cables  were  passed 
over.  For  a long  time  a footbridge  hung  from  tower  to  tower 
daring  the  venturous  to  test  the  strength  of  their  heads.  Then  the 
supporting  beams  and  trusses  of  the  bridgeway  proper  began  to  ap- 
pear. At  last  it  hung  complete,  a span  of  1,595  feet  directly  over  tin* 
river,  the  arch  being  135  feet  above  high  water;  spans  of  930  feet 
hanging  between  each  tower  and  the  solid  approaches;  tin*  latter 
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sn'utsuring  a straight 
j oJtJ  feet  ou  the  Yew 
y,,rk  side,  and  at  first 
, tirving  a distance  of 
•71  feet  on  the  Brook- 
v ii  side,  but  recently 
ui  a d e considerably 
lunger.  Thus  a length 
over  a mile,  or  5.989 
is  covered  by  this 
gigantic  structure,  a 
marvel  and  a triumph 
..f  engineering  skill  in 
a hundred  branches. 
Worthy  was  the  occa- 
sion of  its  opening  of 
the  most  enthusiastic 
and  elaborate  celebra- 
tion. The  Brooklyn 
people  gave  up  the  day 
to  it,  as  peculiarly  their 
own,  for  high  festivity. 
President  Arthur  and 
Governor  Cleveland 
were  taken  in  carriages 
from  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  to  the  bridge, 
preceded  by  a large 
force  of  police  on  foot 
and  on  horseback,  and 
escorted  b y t li  e 
8 e v e n t h Regiment, 
which  formed  in  front 
of  the  hotel  at  half  past 
eleven  o'clock.  Ar- 
rived at  the  bridge  the 
gallant  Seventh  took 
position  on  the  south 
roadway,  facing  north, 
the  right  wing  resting 
on  the  New  York  tow- 
er. East  of  this  tower 
the  United  States 
troops  and  Brooklyn’s 
Twenty-third  R e g i - 
tuent  received  the  dis- 
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tinguished  ‘•nests  in  military  fashion.  At  noon  all  business  was 
suspended  in  New  York.  Public  buildings  were  hid  in  bright 
bunting.  The  main  exercises,  literary  and  otherwise,  were  held 
in  the  Brooklyn  terminal,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  history 
of  Brooklyn,  to  be  related  subsequently.  They  were  worthily  pre- 
sided over  by  the  then  youthful  Mayor  of  that  city,  Seth  Low. 
and  the  celebrated  Brooklyn  divine,  Dr.  Bichard  S.  Storrs,  was 
the  orator  of  the  day.  delivering  one  of  his  most  splendid  and 
scholarly  addresses.  At  night  both  cities  poured  forth  their  mul- 
titudes upon  streets  and  roofs  to  see  the  display  of  fireworks  from  tin- 
center  of  the  bridge.  It  lasted  exactly  one  hour.  At  eight  o'clock  a 
splendid  bouquet  of  rockets  was  sent  up  from  the  center,  and  at  the 
same  time  fountains  of  gold  and  silver  rain  began  to  play  from  the 
tops  of  the  towers.  Then  came  volleys  of  shells,  stars,  meteors,  fiery 
serpents,  and  rockets  galore.  Set  pieces  of  an  allegorical  nature  were 
also  set  off. 

A curious  reminiscence  of  the  controversy  started  by  some  small 
minds  as  to  the  date  of  the  opening  may  be  preserved.  It  is  a humor- 
ous protest  sent  to  one  of  the  daily  papers  on  May  24  by  an  “ Alarmed 
Protestant  “ Have  the  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,"  he  wrote, 
“ offended  the  Irish  by  designating  the  Queen's  birthday  for  the  open- 
ing exercises?  Have  they  offended  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
by  not  opening  it  on  Decoration  Day?  Yes.  But  have  they  not  much 
more  offended  all  Protestants  by  putting  it  on  Corpus  C-hristi  Day. 
which  this  year  falls  on  May  24,  the  Thursday  of  Trinity  Week?  Yes. 
This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  matter.  Of  all  the  days  in  the  year  to 
have  selected  that  day.  the  feast  of  Transubstantiation  and  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass;  this  is  the  crowning  offense.  Suppose  some  of  them 
say  they  didn't  know  it  was  Corpus  Christi  Day?  Tell  that  to  the 
marines.  Do  the  Irish  say  the  trustees  are  sycophants  of  the  throne? 
Does  the  Grand  Army  say  they  are  rebels  at  heart?  Let  us  rather  say 
they  are  minions  of  the  papacy,  emissaries  of  Borne.  Jesuits  in  dis- 
guise! Now  we  know  why  they  imposed  a tax  on  foot  passengers.  It 
is  for  Peter's  pence.  Now  we  know  what  those  gloomy  crypts  are  for 
under  the  arches  of  the  approaches.  They  are  for  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition. ” Decoration  Day  on  the  bridge  was  signalized  in  a 
rather  sad  manner.  This  holiday  gave  a good  opportunity  for  people 
from  far  and  near  to  take  their  fiist  look  at  the  bridge  and  to  pass 
over  it  for  the  first  time,  and  vast  crowds  went  back  and  forth  over  the 
promenade  all  day.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a woman  stumbled  in  going 
down  the  steps  leading  from  the  elevated  promenade  on  the  New  York 
side,  and  a few  others  were  carried  down  .as  she  fell.  Some  excitable 
or  foolish  or  reckless  person  cried  out  that  the  bridge  was  giving  way. 
and  at  once  a panic  was  created  and  a wild  rush  was  made  toward 
the  New  York  approach.  People  tumbled  pell  mell  down  the  steps, 
twelve  persons  being  crushed  or  suffocated  to  death,  and  thirty-live 
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,j|\  hurt.  On  September  24, 1883,  the  railroad  was  put  in  operation, 
,1  the  average  number  of  persons  crossing  the  bridge  per  cars  or  on 
' „.t.  is  now  113,000  per  day.  In  1801  the  promenade  was  made  free  to 
- ..t  passengers,  and  the  fare  charged  on  the  cars  is  now  only  five  cents 
/ r two  tickets.  A special  bridge  police  force  was  organized,  consist - 
....  at  present  of  a captain,  two  sergeants,  and  ninety-three  poliee- 
n.  They  have  acquired  great  skill  in  handling  the  immense  crowds, 
!i<l  their  quickness  and  promptness  have  stopped  many  a runaway  on 
j„.  rarriage  ways  from  making  havoc  in  the  streets  at  either  termi- 
.n-.  From  the  first  the  bridge  was  lighted  by  electric  arc  lamps,  set 
.it  frequent  intervals,  and  one  of  the  finest  sights  in  all  the  vicinity  of 
Vi-w  York  is  to  behold  at  night  this  crown  of  sparkling  lights,  visible 
'..i  miles  around,  hung  over  the  dark  waters  beneath.  Utility,  science, 
.irt.  strength,  elegance,  and  beauty,  combine  to  render  this  great 
t. ridge  the  pride  and  glory  of  two  cities.  It  bound  them  into  one  by 
.(rands  of  steel,  and  has  led  logically  to  the  result  realized  in  a later 
dn  ade,  which  makes  them  one  in  corporate  existence. 

When  the. Grand  Central  depot  arose  in  1870,  it  was  meant  to  con- 
. filtrate  there  all  the  roads  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  running  into 
Ww  York.  The  Harlem  and  Yew  Haven  trains  had  always  come  into 
tin-  city  along  Fourth  Avenue;  but  the  Hudson  Fiver  trains  followed 
tin*  shore  and  Eleventh  Avenue  down  to  its  depot  on  Thirtieth  Street, 
h«-t ween  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues.  The  latter  road  was  now  de- 
ilocted  under  the  bluff  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  carried  through  deep  cuts 
in  the  rocks  there  and  near  Mott  Haven,  and  along  the  creek  and  the 
Harlem  Fiver  bank  till  it  joined  the  Harlem  and  New  Haven  tracks 
a little  distance  before  they  crossed  the  Harlem  Fiver  into  Fourth 
Avenue.  Accidents  had  been  plentiful  enough  when  two  busy  roads 
tan  their  trains  to  a great  extent  along  the  level  of  the  streets  in  Har- 
h tu:  it  would  not  do  to  add  a still  busier  road  to  the  number.  Hence 
an  engineering  enterprise  of  great  magnitude  was  undertaken  and 
finished  in  1873.  Four  tracks  started  out  from  the  Grand  Central 
*h‘pot,  and  were  conducted  in  their  full  width  partly  through  a sunken 
viaduct,  open  to  the  sky  between  street  crossings,  partly  through  a 
tunnel  piercing  the  solid  rocks  for  over  half  a mile,  until  suddenly 
they  emerged  upon  the  lowlands  of  Tlnrlem  plain  where,  from  about 
Ninety-fifth  Street  to  about  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Street,  they 
lay  on  the  top  of  a lofty  viaduct,  pierced  by  arches  at  street  crossings, 
•lust  below  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street  they  entered  once  more 
a sunken  viaduct  open  to  the  sky,  growing  deeper  and  deeper  as 
it  approached  the  river,  and  with  walls  of  brick.  In  the  tunnel  there 
"ere  three  passages:  a wide  one  in  the  center  with  two  tracks 
f<»r  express  trains,  and  one  on  either  side  with  one  track  each 
fur  local  trains.  The  entire  viaduct,  thus  variously  constructed,  cost 
six  millions  of  dollars,  shared  half  and  half  by  the  city  and  the  com- 
pany. Some  eight  or  more  years  ago  the  sunken  viaduct  was  con- 
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tinued  through  the  annexed  district,  with  walls  of  granite  instead  of 
brick.  But  within  a few  years  the  requirements  of  the  Harlem  ship 
canal  have  compelled  very  serious  alterations  in  these  originally 
costly  arrangements.  Instead  of  the  low  bridge  over  the  Harlem,  on*- 
far  above  tide  water  had  to  be  constructed,  and  to  meet  the  elevation 
of  the  bridge,  the  sunken  viaduct  from  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Street  to  the  river  has  had  to  be  converted  into  an  elevated  one,  rest- 
ing on  heavy  iron  supports.  The  handsome  brick  station  at  Mott 
Haven, on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  had  to  be  removed  bodily  from  its 
site.  With  hundreds  of  trains  passing  up  and  down  all  through  tin* 
twenty-four  hours,  this  great  change  has  been  effected  without  tin- 
least  interference  with  traffic,  and  before  the  present  year  closes  tin- 
last  vestiges  of  the  temporary  tracks  will  be  gone,  and  the  altered 

road  be  in  opera- 
tion asdf  it  never 
had  run  in  any  dif- 
ferent manner 
through  Harlem. 

In  the  centen- 
nial year,  1876.  the 
French  Govern- 
ment presented 
Now  York  with  a 
statue  of  Lafay- 
ette by  Bartholdi, 
whose  name  has 
been  connected 
since  with  a still 
more  famous  eon- 
PAKK  AVENUE TUNNEL  BENEATH.  tl'ibutioil.  T ll  i S 

was  done  in  grate- 
ful consideration  of  the  sympathy  expressed  in  America  with 
the  movements  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  latest 
French  B<-public.  The  French  patriot  is  represented  clasping  his 
sword  with  foot  advanced  and  resting  upon  the  prow  of  a boat,  about 
to  leap  ashore  upon  the  soil  he  came  to  liberate.  It  stands  in  Union 
Square,  facing  directly  down  Broadway,  about  half  way  between  tin- 
statues  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  At  the  unveiling  exercises.  Fred- 
erick 11.  Coudert.  the  orator  of  the  day,  referring  to  this  position,  said  : 
“ If  we  could  say  to  Lafayette,  ‘ Where  do  you  wish  your  image  to  rest 
for  ages. in  order  that  our  descendants  may  look  upon  it  and  love  you? 
would  he  not  have  chosen  just  the  spot  we  have,  and  have  said:  * l 
wish  to  be  near  the  man  who  called  me  son,  and  whom  I loved  as  a 
father?  ’ " The  statue  of  Lincoln  had  been  set  up  in  the  year  1870:  i> 
was  by  the  same  sculptor.  II.  K.  Browne,  who  had  designed  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Washington  on  the  other  side  of  the  Square. 
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Du  July  21,  1S80,  the  public  of  New  York  was  startled  by  the  oc- 
. rjrrvnce  of  an  accident  involving  severe  loss  of  life,  and  calling  atten- 
•i<«u  to  a piece  of  engineering  peculiarly  hazardous,  yet  which  but  few 
Liicw  was  going  on.  In  1877  a company  with  a capital  of  ten  millions 
,,f  dollars  began  the  construction  of  a tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River, 
.mended  to  convey  trains  from  Jersey  City  to  New  York,  to  emerge 
(M.mewliere  near  Washington  Square,  It  was  to  be  twelve  thousand 
f.  rt  long,  and  its  extent  under  the  river  bed  just  one  mile.  Two  par- 
allel shafts  were  sunk,  each  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty 
f.-et  deep,  these  to  be  connected  by  an  airlock  with  a horizontal  iron 
tube  or  shaft,  to  be  pushed  into  the  silt  and  mud,  the  materials  being 
blown  out  by  the  force  of  compressed  air.  As  fast  as  the  iron  tube 
made  a way  for  the  workmen,  a brick  wall  secured  the  space  cleared. 
Several  hundred  feet  had  already  been  gained  on  the  Jersey  side,  and 
work  had  just  begun  on  the  New  York  bank,  when  a portion  of  the 
Jersey  section  caved  in.  shortly  after  the  men  had  commenced  work 
on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day.  engulfing  twenty  laborers,  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  rescue.  It  took  several  weeks  to  recover  the  bodies 
ami  to  remove  the  debris.  Work  may  still  be  going  on,  but  not  much 
of  it  has  come  to  public  notice. 

A remarkable  advance  in  street  lighting  was  made  possible  during 
this  period  by  the  perfection  of  the  arc  electric  lamp.  In  the  early 
seventies  lighting  by  electricity  was  still  only  a dream  or  a prophecy, 
indulged  in  by  sanguine  scientists  alone.  In  1870,  during  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  arc  lights  were  still  shown  as 
curiosities.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  Brooklyn  bridge  was  lighted 
by  electricity  as  a matter  of  course,  and  at  that  time  streets  and  parks 
were  made  as  bright  as  noonday.  The  wise  policy  was  pursued  of 
placing  the  electric  lights,  first  of  all.  and  most  abundantly,  in  the 
downtown  streets  of  the  worst  reputation  for  crime  and  vice.  They 
served  as  a material  aid  to  the  police  in  tracking  criminals,  as  well 
as  preventives  of  evil  doing.  At  first  many  public  halls  and  libraries 
or  reading-rooms  took  advantage  of  the  brilliant  illumination.  But 
the  inevitable  flickering  made  the  light  intolerable  for  such  uses. 
Electricity,  as  an  indoor  illuminating  agent,  was  only  made  possible 
when  Edison,  after  incredible  labor  and  patient  experiment  with  all 
kinds  of  material,  hit  at  last  upon  the  vacuum  bulb  with  its  delicate 
incandescent  thread,  in  1878.  It  need  not  be  told  what  delightful  re- 
sults have  since  been  realized  by  this  great  invention. 

In  the  matter  of  the  city's  church  life  during  this  period,  three  nota- 
ble occurrences  deserve  special  record.  He  who  has  an  eye  for  the 
beautiful  in  architecture,  and  cherishes  a loyal  desire  that  New  York 
may  be  on  a par  with  other  great  cities  in  the  world  in  this  respect, 
cannot  look  with  indifference  upon  the  chaste,  beautiful,  and  impos- 
ing Cathedral  that  adorns  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fiftieth  Street.  We  have 
noticed  that  the  cornerstone  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  was  laid  on 
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August  15, 1858.  It  was  consecrated  on  May  25, 1879.  The  church  is  a 
pure  specimen  of  the  noblest  Gothic  style  of  the  decorated  order, in  the 
form  of  the  Latin  cross,  nave  rising  high  above  aisles,  and  two  lofty 
steeples  with  delicate  marble  tracery  at  the  front,  facing  to  the  West. 
It  is  of  the  13th  century  style  of  architecture,  the  cathedrals  of 
Kheirns  and  Cologne  being  of  the  same  class.  The  length  of  the  inte- 
rior is  30(5  feet,  that  of  Cologne  Dom  being  511  feet;  the  spires  attain 
a height  of  330  feet;  those  at  Cologne  being  511  feet,  or  equal  to 
the  ground  length.  It  shares  with  the  Cologne  Cathedral  the  rare  fea- 
ture of  complete  towers  and  spires,  those  of  Antwerp  and  Strasburg 
having  only  one  completed,  while  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels  and  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris  have  the  towers  without  the  spires. 

In  187(5  there  was  an  echo  of  the  “ Great  Awakening  ” of  1710,  and 
of  the  revival  of  1857.  At  that  time  Moody  and  Sankey  were  names 
already  famous,  and  they  had  made  the  tour  of  England  and  Scotland 
with  astonishing  results.  In  October,  1875,  they  began  evangelistic 
labors  in  Brooklyn,  and  after  visiting  Philadelphia  during  December 
and  January,  they  commenced  a series  of  meetings  in  New  York  on 
February,  1870,  at  the  Hippodrome,  the  site  of  the  present  Madison 
Square  Garden,  covering  the  entire  block  between  Fourth  and  Madi- 
son Avenues  and  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  Streets.  The 
Hippodrome  was  divided  into  two  auditoriums,  one  capable  of  accom- 
modating seven  thousand  persons,  the  other  four  thousand.  Both 
were  filled  at  every  meeting,  and  thousands  more  stood  outside.  Dis- 
tinguished clergymen  assisted  Mr.  Moody,  and  a choir  of  twelve  hun- 
dred voices  led  the  singing  under  Mr.  Sankey 's  direction.  But  the 
simple  preaching  of  the  one  and  the  impressive  singing  of  the  other 
were  the  great  attractions,  and  won  the  great  bulk  of  the  results.  Mr. 
Moody  constantly  insisted:  “ I want  no  false  excitement,”  and  his  dis- 
cretion and  prudence  in  managing  such  vast  audiences  were  a marvel. 
Apart  from  all  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  conversions,  perhaps 
no  better  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  excellent  impression  these  men 
made  upon  the  community  than  the  following  testimonies  from  en- 
tirely unexpected  quarters.  The  Tablet . the  organ  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  published  in  New  York,  referred  to  Mr.  Moody  as 
furnishing  “ in  the  midst  of  an  age  of  mocking  and  unbelieving,  a kind 
of  earnest  testimony  to  Jesus,  and  we  can  not  find  it  in  our  heart  to 
say  it  is  not  of  God.”  Again,  the  Jewish  Messenger,  also  published 
here,  expressed  hearty  approval  of  services,  ministering  to  no  spas- 
modic, emotional  religion,  and  bound  to  produce  substantial  good. 
Equally  appreciative  wore  the  utterances  from  Unitarian  and  “ liber- 
al ” pulpits  of  all  sorts.  In  1890  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  paid  an- 
other brief  visit  to  New  York  City,  and  again  in  the  winter  of  1890  to 
1897.  But  nothing  in  these  later  years  approached  in  the  remotest 
degree  the  immense  enthusiasm  they  awakened  in  the  year  1870. 

Just  before  the  centennial  of  Evacuation  Day,  or  on  November  13, 
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»v!.  was  celebrated  tlie  quadri-centeimial  of  the  Birthday  of  Luther, 
. ru  at  Eisleben.  Germany,  November  10,  1483.  The  tenth  fell  on  a 
„ , ( unlay,  and  hence  the  following  Tuesday  was  deemed  a better  day 
r tlit*  anniversary.  On  Sunday,  the  lltli,  at  the  request  of  the  Evan- 
Alliance,  the  birthday  of  tiie  great  Reformer  was  made  the 
.-mi*  of  countless  sermons  all  over  the  country  and  the  world.  Un- 
, r i he  auspices  of  the  American  branch,  popular  meetings  were  held 
:i  various  cities  of  the  land.  In  New  York  one  was  called  at  the 
.idemy  of  Music  on  Fourteenth  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Novem 
• „ r 13.  Four  hundred  singers,  under  the  leadershi])  of  Leopold 
p.imroscli.  furnished  the 
music.  As  early  as  six 
.•■(■lock  the  street  in  front  of 
f!i»*  Academy  was  crowded 
with  people  waiting  for  the 
doors  to  be  opened.  The 
..dors  of  the  United  States 
and  Germany  were  blended 
i ii  the  decorations,  and 
across  the  stage  was  strung 
iu  huge  ornamented  letter- 
ing Luther’s  famous  utter- 
ance at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
where  Protestantism  joined 
issue  deliberately  with  the 
Ancient  Church:  “ Hier 

stclie  ich.  Ich  kann  nic-ht 
anders.  So  liilf  mir  Gott. 

Amen.”  A marble  bust  of 
tin*  Beformer  adorned  the 
speakers’  desk.  The  Hon. 

•John  Jay,  President  of  the 
American  Branch  of  the 
Alliance,  presided  over  the 
meeting.  In  his  opening- 
address  he  said:  “The  four 
centuries  passed  afford  ample  and  convenient  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  effects  of  reformed  and  unreformed  Christianity, 
upon  the  intelligence,  the  morality,  the  liberty,  the  prosperity  of  na- 
tions/’ He  introduced  as  the  tirst  speaker  the  Bev.  Dr.  William  M. 
Taylor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  After  an  address  of  characteris- 
tic power  and  eloquence.  Luther’s  stirring  hymn  ‘‘  Ein  Feste  Burg,” 
was  sung  with  splendid  effect  by  the  immense  choir  under  t lit*  leader- 
ship of  Damroseli;  whereupon  an  address  was  made  by  the  Bev.  Phil- 
lips Brooks  of  Boston,  later  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  The  occasion 
was  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  present. 
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Complaints  were  still  in  order  in  the  year  1882  that  the  carrying- 
trade  in  the  world's  commerce  was  steadily  departing  from  the  United 
States.  A more  extensive  record  than  the  one  cited  in  the  preceding 
chapter  painfully  shows  how  the  percentages  decreased.  In  185fi 
American  ships  bore  of  all  the  goods  we  imported  and  exported.  77> 
per  cent.  In  1878  this  item  had  dwindled  to  27)  per  cent.;  in  1882.  to 
15  per  cent.  In  185G  the  foreign  vessels  entering  our  ports  registered 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3.117,034.  In  1881  this  foreign  tonnage  had 
increased  308  per  cent.  During  the  same  interval  American  tonnage 
had  grown  only  54  per  cent.  Trade  and  commerce  were  very  nearly 
paralyzed  in  1877  by  the  great  railway  strike  organized  simultane- 
ously all  over  the  country.  The  employees  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio, 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  and  the  New  York  Central  with  their 
Western  connections,  were  reduced  10  per  cent,  in  their  wages,  a hard- 
ship that  seemed  especially  unnecessary  after  the  heavy  earnings  of 
these  roads  during  the  centennial  year.  At  one  and  the  same  time 
prominent  railway  centers  were  seized,  and  the  movement  of  trains 
blocked,  so  that  freight  traffic  was  entirely  suspended,  and  passenger 
and  mail  service  were  badly  interfered  with.  Acts  of  violence  soon  be- 
gan to  occur.  Pittsburg  especially  was  afflicted  with  sanguinary  riots 
and  serious  injury  to  property,  and  President  Hayes  had  to  send 
United  States  troops  into  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia to  aid  the  militia.  Year  Yew  York  the  worst  that  occurred  were 
partially  successful  attempts  to  burn  the  Erie  Railway  bridges  on  the 
Hackensack  Meadows.  In  187G  an  experiment  was  tried  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  furnish  the  fastest  possible  mail  service 
between  Yew  York  and  Chicago;  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Yew 
York  Central  were  seen  flying  the  handsome  white  mail  cars,  with 
their  lettering  and  other  devices  in  glittering  gilt.  But  the  service 
proved  too  costly  and  was  abandoned.  Business  of  all  kinds  was  very 
much  affected,  and  in  the  end  uniformly  for  the  better,  by  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment  on  January  1, 1879.  of  which  warning  had  been 
given  four  years  before  by  the  Resumption  Act  passed  by  Congress 
on  January  14,  1875.  For  several  years  in  succession  exceedingly 
abundant  harvests  had  blessed  the  country,  sending  a stream  of  gold 
on  its  way  from  Europe  to  our  shores,  and  this  made  resumption  of 
payments  on  a gold  basis  much  easier  than  had  been  anticipated, 
greenbacks  rising  to  par  several  days  before  the  date  set  for  resuming. 
It  was  for  news  from  Yew  York  that  the  authorities  at  Washington 
waited,  for  unquestionably  this  city  was  recognized  as  the  financial 
center  and  capital  of  the  Yation.  When  the  message  arrived  at  the 
Treasury  in  Washington:  “ A large  proportion  of  gold  checks  paid  in 
U.  S.  notes  at  request  of  holders,” — resumption  was  known  to  be  a 
success.  The  financial  transactions  at  Yew  York  were  assuming  pro- 
portions of  the  most  gigantic  sort.  The  year  1881  was  especially  phe- 
nomenal. The  transactions  at  the  Stock  Exchange  that  year  amount- 
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over  eight  thousand  millions,  and  in  1882  considerably  over  one 
>;  tel  red  and  sixteen  millions  of  shares  were  sold  there.  The  Clearing 
I j,,use  also  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  what  enormous  monetary 
transactions  the  metropolis  was  the  constant  scene.  It  is  recorded 
Pi.ti  in  1880  the  operations  there  reached  the  astounding  figure  of 
fTl. 070.830, 000.  or  more  than  eleven  times  the  highest  amount  of  the 
National  debt  after  the  war.  It  was  noted  that  when  the  Clearing 
llnuse  was  founded  in  1853,  London  had  been  before  us  with  its  own 
Mime  sixty  years.  The  operations  of  1880  exceeded  those  of  the  older 
English  house,  and  were  two  and  one-fifth  times  greater  than  the 
. lea  rings  of  all  the  other  cities  of  the  Republic  combined.  And  yet  the 
wonderful  year  1881  realized  an  amount  operated  by  the  Clearing 
House  far  in  excess  of  that  of  1880 — it  then  reached  the  really  fabu- 
lous and  inconceivable  sum  of  $50,341,830,373.89!  The  daily  average 
for  the  year  ending  October  1.  1881,  was  $165,055,201.22;  the  largest 
amount  cleared  for  any  one  day  was  that  on  February  28,  1881, 
namely,  $295,821,422.37.  Surely  the  genius  that  presided  over 
i lie  birth  of  this  city,  issuing  from  a town  which  had  established 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  banks  of  the  world — the 
Hank  of  Amsterdam,  founded  in  January,  1009,  the  year  of  Hud- 
son's discovery— must  have  been  slightly  bewildered  by  the  tre- 
mendous and  incalculable  results  that  followed  his  work  in  the 
course  of  two  and  a half  centuries.  For  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 1,  1895.  the  exchanges  reckoned  up  considerably  less  or  about 
twenty-eight  thousand  millions.  Subsequent  to  1881  the  times 
seem  to  have  been  steadily  less  prosperous,  or  capital  less  con- 
fident and  more  secretive.  In  manufactures  also  New  York  occupied 
a leading  place.  “ It  stands  first  in  the  country  in  the  value  of  its 
annual  production  and  probably  first  in  the  world,”  declares  one  who 
knows.  The  same  authority  (speaking  of  1880)  asserts  that  the  “ city 
manufactures  annually  more  men's  clothing  than  anything  else,  ex- 
ceeding $60,000,000  worth.  Its  second  industry  is  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing,  not  including  the  retail  butchers,  at  $29,297,527.  Third 
in  value  are  malt  and  malt-liquors,  $25,000,000.  Then  follow  tobacco 
and  cigars,  exceeding  $22,000,000.  The  vast  work  of  its  printers 
and  publishers  is  only  fourth  in  rank,  at  $21,696,354.  and  wom- 
en’s clothing  is  reported  at  $18,930,553.  . . . Other  branches 

in  the  order  of  their  annual  values  are  . . . foundries  and  ma- 

chine work.  lard,  sugar  and  molasses,  furniture  and  upholstering, 

• . . boots  and  shoes,  silks,  musical  instruments,  grease  and  tal- 

low, flour  and  grist,  shirts,  coffee  and  spices,  and  jewelry.”  Commerce 
and  finance  so  overshadow  these  homely  yet  useful  industries,  that 
one  would  hardly  have  suspected  this  tremendous  manufacturing  ac- 
tivity of  the  metropolis,  even  so  long  ago  as  1S80.  Commerce  and  in- 
dustry received  another  efficient  handmaid  for  the  swifter  transaction 
of  its  business  in  the  shape  of  the  telephone.  In  1876  Mr.  Bell  ex- 
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hibited  the  instrument  ns  a curiosity  at  Philadelphia,  and  before  tin- 
year  was  out  Edison  added  a c-arbon  transmitter,  which  has  placed  it 
among  the  necessities  of  business  and  intercourse  by  the  side  of  tin- 
mail  and  the  telegraph.  In  the  spring  of  1877  it  began  this  career  nf 
practical  usefulness,  and  by  June  1,  two  hundred  telephones  were  in 
use  over  the  whole  United  States.  Now  the  number  reaches  more  than 
650,000.  The  calls  and  connections  in  New  York  City  alone  <lai  1 \ 
average  fifty  thousand.  Telephone  communication  is  now  an  estab- 
lished fact  between  New  York  and  Boston  and  Chicago. 

During  this  period  two  important  societies  were  organized.  One. 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  was  incor- 
porated in  1875.  Mr.  Bergli,  of  the  society  for  saving  animals  from  in- 
human treatment,  was  appealed  to  on  one  occasion  to  rescue  a child 
from  the  tortures  of  a drunken  mother.  His  experience  in  the  case  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  society  in  question,  now  supported  by  statute^ 
in  its  work,  otherwise  hopeless  of  accomplishment  because  of  the  nat- 
ural and  legal  rights  of  parents  and  guardians,  even  the  most  un- 
worthy. The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  was  formed  in  1S7U 
It  was  long  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  and. 
after  his  death,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parklmrst.  It  became  the  determined 
foe  of  the  excessive  saloon,  and  especially  of  the  liquor  business  ille- 
gally carried  on  under  the  protection  of  the  police.  The  Howard  Mis 
sion.  an  organization  very  similar  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  was 
founded  in  1861  by  the  Rev.  \Y.  C.  Van  Meter,  at  35  New  Bowery, 
where  was  established  a “ home  for  little  wanderers,’7  gathered  from 
off  the  streets,  or  from  homes  where  they  were  rapidly  being  heathen- 
ized. 

A beginning  had  been  made  of  a Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  early 
in  the  seventies,  in  the  Cruger  Mansion  on  Fourteenth  Street  near 
Sixth  Avenue,  where  Gen.  Di  Cesnola's  Cypriote  collection  was  the 
nucleus  of  greater  things.  The  organization  was  effected  by  a com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  gentlemen,  appointed  at  a public 
meeting  held  on  November  23,  1S69.  On  April  13.  1870,  the  Legisla- 
ture granted  incorporation.  Its  first  acquisition  was  a number  of 
paintings  by  old  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters,  placed  on  exhibition  ai 
681  Fifth  Avenue.  In  1872  the  Di  Cesnola  collection  was  purchased. 
The  Cruger  Mansion  proving  quite  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Museum,  permission  was  obtained  to  erect  the  handsome  gallery  in 
Central  Park.  On  March  30. 1880,  the  edifice  as  it  then  was,  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  to  the  public.  It  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
since.  In  keeping  with  its  purposes,  a fine  relic  of  antiquity  stands  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  In  1877  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  offered  to  the 
city  one  of  the  famous  Obelisks,  or  Cleopatra's  Needles,  placed  near 
the  Temple  of  On  by  Thothmes  111.  Lieutenant  Gorringe  devised  a 
safe  method  of  shipping  it.  and  the  entire  expense  of  conveying  it  from 
Egypt  and  placing  it  in  Central  Park  was  borne  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 
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,,,sr  of  the  undertaking  reaching  about  §100,000.  The  Museum 
! Natural  History  in  the  annex  of  the  Park  west  of  Eighth  Avenue 
’.iweeii  Seventy-seventh  and  Eighty-first  Streets,  was  formally 
j«  m*d  to  the  public, as  then  completed, by  President  Hayes  in  Decein- 
- r.  1>77.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Park,  meanwhile,  on  Fifth  Ave- 
!*■.  between  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  Streets,  private  wealth  had 


. n-cicd  another  noble  edifice,  devoted  to  high  educational  purposes — 
< ,•  Library  founded  by 
Mr.  dames  Lenox.  Mr. 
l.riiox  had  used  his  im- 
uH-nse  wealth  to  gratify 
a li  i g h 1 y cultivated 
j.istc.  and  for  years  he 
hud  been  an  indefatig- 
.ibh*  collector  of  liter- 
.iry  and  art  treasures. 

These  he  placed  in  a 
m a g n i f i c e n t stone 
building,  erected  for 
i lie  purpose  of  placing 
i lie  rare  books  and 
manuscripts  and  the 
valuable  paintings, 
within  the  reach  of  the 
public.  It  was  opened 
in  January,  1877.  The 
building  cost  $1,000,- 
000.  and  was  presented 
by  him  to  the  Lenox 
Library  Association, 
with  a large  sum  in  ad- 
dition for  its  permanent 
endowment. 

Three  men  of  note 
passed  from  the  busy 
stage  of  New  York  life, 
to  which  they  had  con- 
tributed much  that  was 
remarkable  and  impres- 
ts i v e.  Alexander  T. 

8 t e w a r t.  for  many 
years  the  richest  man  in  America,  died  in  1870.  In  1848  he  had 
bought  the  old  Washington  Ilall  on  Broadway  between  Cham- 
bers and  Keade  Streets,  and  opened  there  a large  drygoods  busi- 
ness. He  had  come  from  Ireland  a young  Protestant  school- 
master. but  in  New  York  he  took  to  trade,  opened  a small  store. 
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was  prosperous,  and  startled  the  community  by  the  scale  upon 
which  he  set  up  business  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hall.  He  gradu- 
ally added  to  the  territory  and  building  he  possessed  there  till  a store 
of  astonishing  size  for  that  day  covered  the  entire  block  from  Cham- 
bers to  Beade  Streets  and  two  hundred  feet  back  from  Broadway.  Not 
content  with  that,  after  the  war  Mr.  Stewart  secured  the  whole  square 
bounded  by  Broadway  and  Fourth  Avenue,  and  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Streets,  and  again  startled  a later  generation  by  erecting  upon  that 
vast  area  a building  of  iron.  Here  he  opened  a retail  store,  devoting 
the  down-town  building  to  wholesale  transactions  exclusively.  Not 
many  years  before  his  death  he  erected  the  most  palatial  mansion  that 
had  yet  arisen  to  adorn  the  streets  of  New  York,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street.  Here  he  died  April  10,  1S7G.  Two  years  later 
the  city  was  thrown  into  a state  of  great  agitation  when  it  was  learn- 
ed that  the  vault  in  St.  Mark’s  churchyard  had  been  rilled  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  body,  by  ruffians  who  hoped  thus  to  compel  the  payment 
of  a large  sum  for  its  recovery.  A splendid  mausoleum  was  built  for 
the  final  deposit  of  the  remains  in  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  and  there 
still  is  some  mystery  about  the  question  whether  his  body  rests  there 
or  not. 

On  April  4,  18S3,  death  removed  the  familiar  and  beloved  figure  of 
the  venerable  Peter  Cooper,  the  founder  of  Cooper  Institute.  He  was 
born  in  a house  on  Coenties.Slip  on  February  12,  1791,  so  that  he  had 
been  permitted  to  survive  by  a few  weeks  his  ninety-second  birthday. 
How  many  New  Yorkers  remember  his  benevolent  face  and  active 
figure,  flitting  about  the  platform  of  the  Cooper  Union  Hall  when 
lectures  or  other  public  exercises  took  place  there.  He  began  life 
very  humbly,  doing  good  honest  work  at  a variety  of  trades,  coach- 
making, cloth-making,  keeping  a grocery  store,  manufacturing  glue. 
Finally  he  became  an  ironmonger.  This  brought  him  to  Canton,  Md., 
where  he  built  the  first  locomotive  ever  made  in  this  country,  for  the 
Baltimore  A Ohio  Bailroad.  In  1S45  he  removed  his  works  to  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  Large  fortune  came  into  his  possession,  which  we  have  seen 
he  used  largely  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  youth  as  lowly  as  he  once 
was,  to  gain  an  education  and  training  for  various  professions.  His 
connection  with  the  Atlantic  Cable  has  also  been  related.  He  be- 
queathed the  Institute  as  a gift  to  the  city,  and  upon  the  square  in 
front  of  it  a handsome  memorial  has  been  recently  erected  in  his 
honor. 

On  February  9, 1SS3,  another  prominent  New  York  merchant,  equal- 
ly a “ self-made  man,”  William  E.  Dodge,  died  at  the  age  of  78. 
ne  began  life  sweeping  and  doing  errands  for  a drygoods  store  on 
Pearl  Street.  Later  he  went  into  the  metal  business,  and  was  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  great  firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge  & Co.  Mr.  Dodge  was 
identified  with  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  was  President 
of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  in  many 
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;!,<>!•  ways  made  himself  a force  in  the  religions  life  of  the  city.  His 
♦ trict  views  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  caused  him  to  resign 
.,;s  place  as  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  when  it  was  de- 
o riiiined  to  run  trains  on  Sunday.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
moters of  the  system  of  Sunday-schools  when  these  were  still  a nov- 
elty in  the  city,  and  ever  remained  an  active  worker  in  them  himself. 
While  New  York  can  number  among  her  citizens  a Lenox,  a Cooper,  a 
jio.lge,  she  need  not  want  for  inspiring  examples  to  her  youth,  nor 
fear  that  the  pursuit  of  great  wealth  necessarily  deadens  the  sensibili- 
ties to  the  finer  needs  of  the  human  spirit. 


* 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


A CENTURY  OF  UNION. 

I-IE  Presidential  campaign  of  1884  had  in  it  again  an  element 
of  personal  interest  for  New  York.  Once  before  one  of  her 
citizens.  Horace  Greeley,  had  been  selected  as  a standard 
bearer  to  break  up  the  solid  ranks  of  the  dominant  political 
party.  But  the  man  on  the  other  side  had  too  strong  a hol'd  upon  the 
people’s  hearts  and  the  country’s  gratitude,  and  Greeley’s  defeat  was 
inevitable.  Now  again  a man  from  New  York  State,  and  her  Gover- 
nor, Mr.  Grover  Cleveland,  was  fixed  upon  to  accomplish  that  seem- 
ingly impossible  design.  The  dominant  party  had  made  the  mistake 

of  nominating  a man  who  could  nor 
rally  all  his  party  behind  him.  So 
serious  was  the  defection  that  a meet- 
ing of  Independent  Republicans  was 
held  in  New  York  on  June  10,  1884. 
which  was  presided  over  by  George 
William  Curtis.  They  protested 
against  the  nominee  at  the  head  of 
the  ticket,  and  deliberately  threw  out 
the  hint  that  if  the  other  party  would 
nominate  “ the  proper  men,”  support 
would  be  given  to  them.  In  1872.  in 
just  such  an  emergency  the  Demo- 
crats had  been  induced  to  go  outside 
their  party  and  nominate  Greeley, 
who  had  often  seriously  opposed  them 
in  some  of  their  most  cherished  prin- 
ciples and  in  which  he  was  still  out  of 
harmony  with  them.  At  the  present  juncture  they  did  not  ex- 
actly go  outside  their  party,  but  they  nominated  one  who  could 
not  be  wholly  claimed  as  a party  man,  who  they  instinctively 
felt  was  something  more  than  they  could  manage,  and  whom 
therefore  they  chose  with  reluctance.  It  was  actually  threatened 
by  the  Tammany  Hall  stripe  of  party  men  that  they  would  not 
vote  for  him,  and  that  faction  at  two  subsequent  nominating  con- 
ventions made  desperate  efforts  to  prevent  the  naming  of  him  for  tin- 
Chief  Magistracy.  However  no  success  at  either  time  was  possible  to 
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j,aiiv  without  him,  and  when  he  was  nominated  in  1884.  the 
. jM'iidents  were  satisfied.  These  received  the  name  of  Mug- 
given  in  derision  and  accepted  as  a badge  of  honor,  like 
of  Christian,  and  Beggars,  and  Yankee,  and  so  many  others. 
r,.  than  one  New  York  Bepublican  paper  of  eminent  standing, 
, |,  jis  the  Timex  and  JJraTnn/  J*ost.  frankly  abandoned  the  old 

• ii. it  ions  and  gloried  in  becoming  Mugwump  organs  in  the  in- 
intuit  of  Cleveland.  New  York  City  by  a curious  incident 
, supposed  to  have  become  the  turning  point  in  the  decision  of 
,•  linal  result.  Late  in  October,  1884,  when  Mr.  Blaine  was  in 
\.  u York,  a delegation  of  nearly  a hundred  clergymen  of  vari- 
;s  Protestant  denominations,  waited  upon  him  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
:j..trl,  to  express  their  cordial  sympathy  with  the  principles  he  repre- 
..  Died,  as  well  as  their  lieart-felt  admiration  for  him  as  a man.  The 
!,Vv.  Dr.  Burcliard,  their  spokesman,  in  the  utterance  of  these  senti- 
ifiits  became  somewhat  reckless  in  speech,  allowing  himself  to  say* 
■ iiat  tin*  Democrats  were  the  party  of  “ Bum,  Bom  an  ism,  and  Bebel- 
iit.ii,"  It  was  a beautiful  alliteration,  the  effect  of  which  Blaine  un- 
fortunately failed  to  spoil,  therefore  making  it  appear  as  if  he  in- 
■lorsed  the  sentiment.  The  Boman  Catholics  had  before  this  been  de- 
• lured  by  a Tammany  stump-speaker  to  be  disaffected  toward  Cleve- 
land. When  Blaine  did  not  object  to  their  being  put  into  the  same 
rategory  of  contempt  and  denunciation  with  Bum  and  Bebellion,  ac- 
< opting  Bomanism  as  synonymous  with  these,  a reaction  set  in  which 
many  consider  to  have  cost  him  the  election.  The  result  depended 
upon  the  Electoral  votes  of  New  York  State,  and  in  New  York, State 
i here  was  a plurality  of  only  about  one  thousand  for  Cleveland. 

Early  in  the  year  of  this  Presidential  campaign  New  York  received 
"cular  evidence  of  the  dangers  that  attend  the  pursuit  of  Arctic  ex- 
plorations,— a subject  that  had  engaged  its  attention  and  enlisted 
its  earnest  sympathies  before  the  war.  In  1879  there  had  been  a re- 
vival of  interest  in  Polar  Begions.  At  a meeting  of  naturalists  in 
Germany,  a plan  of  co-operation  was  suggested  whereby  ten  different 
stations  were  to  be  occupied  by  expeditions  from  as  many  countries, 
whence,  as  a basis  of  supplies,  the  work  could  be  simultaneously 
pushed  further  north.  Two  id'  these  stations  were  assigned  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Fnited  States,  one  at  Point  Barrow,  on  the  Coast  of 
Alaska,  and  the  other  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  Lieutenant  De  Long, 
in  the  Jeannette,  was  sent  to  the  former  point,  and  Lieutenant  Gree- 
l.v  in  tin1  Proteus  to  the  latter.  De  Long  and  party  got  as  far  as  the 
Lena  Delta  on  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia,  and  there  perished.  On 
February  21,  1884,  the  bodies  of  the  Commander  and  nine  of  his  men 
arrived  at  New  York  in  tin*  Hamburg-Americnn  Steamship  Frisia. 
In  April  and  May,  1884,  two  steamers  were  sent  out  from  our  harbor 
to  attempt  the  rescue  of  Greely,  who  had  not  been  heard  from  for  a 
long  time.  The  relief  expedition  came  just  in  time  to  save  the  com- 
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mander  and  five  of  liis  men:  a few  hours  later  and  they  might  not  haw- 
been  found  alive. 

Through  many  months  of  the  year  1885  the  Nation  was  anxiously 
watching  for  reports  from  a sick  chamber  in  New  York.  General 
Grant,  after  retiring  from  the  Presidency,  and  after  his  extended  tour 
of  the  world,  determined  to  make  New  York  his  home,  a decision  to 
which  so  many  men  eminent  in  our  country’s  history  have  come,  no 
matter  where  their  homes  may  have  been  before.  A serious  misfor- 
tune in  the  way  of  his  business  relations  came  to  him  in  1S84,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  a few  pages  later,  and  the  anxiety  and 
strain  seem  to  have  broken  his  health.  Early  in  1885  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  was  suffering  from  a cancer  in  the  mouth  or  throat, 
and  that  he  could  not  long  survive.  It  was  hardly  expected  that  he 
could  pass  his  birthday.  April  27,  yet  strangely  enough  he  rallied 
just  about  that  time,  and  the  fears  of  the  Nation  were  mfich  allayed. 
But  the  dread  disease  could  not  be  permanently  cheated  of  its  rav- 
ages. A relapse  occurred,  and  the  suffering  General  was  removed  to 
Mount  MacGregor  in  the  Adirondacks.  Here  he  lingered  until  July 
23,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  agonies.  After  much  discussion  as 
to  what  city  might  claim  the  honor  of  receiving  the  deposit  of  the 
honored  remains,  the  known  wish  of  the  dead  hero  himself  and  the 
choice  of  his  family  decided  the  question  in  favor  of  New  York,  which 
he  had  chosen  as  his  home,  and  where  any  memorial  raised  in  his  hon- 
or would  be  more  certain  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  world.  Sat- 
urday, August  8,  was  fixed  for  the  funeral,  the  spot  for  the  inter- 
ment being  the  one  familiar  to  New  Yorkers  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  by  the  side  of  the  Hudson  River  at  the  highest  point  in  River- 
side Park.  For  several  days  the  body  lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  City  Hall,  where  that  of  his  friend  Lincoln  had  lain  twenty  years 
before,  and  countless  multitudes  passed  by  and  gazed  in  silence  upon 
the  restful  countenance  of  the  General,  now  silent  forever.  The  U.  S. 
Grant  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  had  immediate  charge  of  the  remains, 
and  comrades  of  that  Post  bore  the  coffin  from  the  rotunda  to  the 
catafalque  that  was  to  convey  it  to  its  resting  place  up-town,  and 
which  was  drawn  by  twenty-four  horses  heavily  draped  and  led  by 
grooms.  At  0 o'clock,  precisely.  General  Winfield  S.  Hancock  took 
position  with  his  staff  in  Broadway  opposite  the  City  Hall;  and  at  tin- 
signal  given  he  began  the  march  at  the  head  of  the  first  division, 
composed  of  United  States  troops  and  sailors.  All  the  way  to 
Thirty-fifth  Street  the  military  and  others  to  take  part  in  the 
procession  stood  in  the  successive  streets  awaiting  their  turn  to 
fall  into  line  ; and  it  took  five  hours  to  pass  any  given  point. 
The  city  was  crowded  with  people  to  an  extent  then  unprece- 
dented. Three  hours  before  the  procession  was  advertised  to 
start,  the  streets  along  the  line  of  march  began  to  fill  up,  points 
of  vantage  for  viewing  the  parade  being  held  with  eager  teuac- 
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»v,  no  matter  how  uncomfortable  the  situation.  Unfortunately  there 
*;,s  some  hitch  in  the  arrangements  so  that  sometimes  there  was  so 
a break  in  the  procession  that  the  last  man  had  disappeared  far 
j|i  the  street  before  the  next  rank  came  into  sight  from  below.  The 
catafalque  reached  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  about  1 o’clock,  and  not 
sill  4.-5  did  it  reach  the  lowly  brick  structure  that  was  to  receive  the 
,mliu  until  a more  fitting  monument  could  be  reared.  As  the  splendid 
,-;i r bearing  the  remains  came  in  sight,  a sailor  stationed  for  that  pur- 
jHise  on  Riverside  Drive  waved  a flag,  and  at  once  salutes  of  guns 
1m  turned  from  several  war  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river  opposite 
tin*  tomb. 

The  catafalque  was  drawn  close  to  the  tomb,  and  as  it  halted,  the 
clergymen  and  physicians  who  had  occupied  the  two  or  three  leading 
immedi- 


ately behind  it, 
descended  to  the 
ground  and  took 
up  a position  be- 
tween the  car  and 
t o m b,  standing 
with  uncovered 
heads.  The  clergy- 
men invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ex- 
e r c i s e s were 
Grant’s  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newman, 

Bishop  Harris  of 
the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church, 
the  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer,  Assistant  Bishop  of 
W.  Chambers,  H.  M 
sicians  were 


Field, 
those  who  had 


New  York  Potter,  the  Rev,  Drs.  T. 
and  C.  D’W.  Bridgman.  The  phy- 
attended  Grant  in  his  last  sickness, 


Drs.  Douglas,  Sands,  and  Shrady.  Next  to  this  group  was  one 
composed  of  President  Cleveland  and  the  members  of  his  cabi- 
net, ex-Presidents  Hayes  and  Arthur,  Governors  of  States  and 
Mayors  of  cities,  Generals,  Statesmen,  and  others.  The  members  of 
General  Grant’s  family  also  gathered  close  to  the  coffin,  which  was 
lowered  to  the  ground  by  members  of  the  U.  S.  Grant  Post.  Before  it 
was  carried  into  the  recess  a wreath  made  of  oak-leaves  gathered  in 
the  woods  of  Mount  MacGregor  by  the  General’s  little  grand- 
daughter, was  laid  upon  it.  The  ritual  of  the  Grand  Army  was  read, 
after  which  Bishop  Harris  read  the  burial  form  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  Dr.  Newman  closed  the  exercises  by  reading  selections 
from  Scripture  and  leading  in  the  recital  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  When 
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the  committal  services  were  finished  an  artilleryman  sounded  the 
tattoo  on  the  bugle  at  Colonel  Grant's  request,  and  then  strong  men 
lifted  the  coffin,  now  incased  in  a heavier  outside  casket, and  carried  it 
into  the  vault.  The  groups  near  the  gate  drew  back  to  let  the  children 
have  a last  look  at  their  father's  resting-place  (Mrs.  Grant  was  not 
present),  the  iron  gate  was  closed  and  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Gen- 
eral were  left  to  rest  in  their  humble  abode  until  the  present  year. 
The  services  at  the  tomb  had  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  As  the  mourners 
and  visitors  were  departing  the  members  of  the  Fifth  Artillery  from 
Governor's  Island  took  up  their  position  as  guards,  a duty  that  was 
performed  for  many  a year  by  detachments  of  United  States  troops, 
who  formed  here  a regular  camp  for  the  purpose.  Then  the  Seventh 
Regiment  faced  the  river  and  tired  three  parting  volleys  of  musketry; 
the  Twenty-second  followed  with  three  volleys  more;  which  in  turn 
were  succeeded  by  three  salvos  from  the  artillery  and  a Presidential 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  by  the  warships  in  the  river.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  for  the  three  days  ending  on  this  memorable  Saturday  the 
total  number  of  strangers  carried  into  New  York  City  by  railroads, 
ferries,  and  across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  amounted  to  over  440.000. 
The  fact  that  so  many  came  to  do  honor  to  the  remains  of  Grant  was 
in  itself  fortunate.  The  greater  the  number  of  those  who  shared  the 
unique  and  wondrous  spectacle  the  better  was  it  for  American  pa- 
triotism ”;  and  the  press  of.  Yew  York  rightly  argued  that  thereby 
was  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  to  bury  the  departed  Gen- 
eral in  the  metropolis.  The  weather  also  was  favorable  to  the  gather- 
ing of  so  great  a throng.  Bain  had  prevailed  on  Friday,  but  Saturday 
was  fair  and  measurably  cool  so  that  but  few  who  exposed  themselves 
for  hours  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  were  prostrated  by  the  heat. 
And  not  among  the  least  of  the  lessons  of  the  spectacle,  was  the  prac- 
tical ocular  demonstration  it  furnished  that  the  war  carried  to  suc- 
cess for  the  North  by  the  dead  hero's  genius,  had  forever  ceased.  It 
would  have  done  his  heart  good  to  know  that  behind  his  remains, 
equally  plunged  into  grief  at  his  early  demise,  and  equally  eager  to 
do  him  honor,  rode  Generals  Sherman  and  Johnston  together  in  one 
carriage,  and  Generals  Sheridan  and  Buckner  in  another;  and  that  to 
their  hands  together  were  assigned  honorable  duty  as  pall  bearers. 
It  was  a vivid  evidence  that  the  Nation  had  heeded  the  strong  and 
simple  exhortation  so  often  upon  Grant's  lips:  “ Let  us  have  peace.’’ 
Favored  by  nature  with  convenient  waterways  affording  miles  of 
wharfage  for  shipping,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  deepest  bottoms 
laden  with  the  commerce  of  the  world. — there  was  one  point  in  the 
remarkable  system  where  navigation  was  attended  with  extreme 
peril.  It  seems  incredible,  but  the  statement  is  soberly  made  by  re- 
liable authority,  that  about  two  thousand  vessels  were  more  or  less 
completely  wrecked,  causing  over  two  millions  and  a half  dollars’ 
worth  of  damage,  every  year,  in  the  turbulent  and  treacherous  pass- 
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o(*  of  Hell  Gate.  Some  writers  feel  squeamish  about  the  name,  and 
I, ave  informed  a less  knowing  public  that  “ hell  ” in  Dutch  means 
beautiful,  and  “gate”  means  a pass,  so  that  this  really  should  be 
understood  as  rather  a celestial  designation  than  one  applying  to  the 
opposite  place.  But  Dutch  sailors  had  not  much  of  an  eye  for  beauties 
of  landscape,  and  the  ugly  rocks  and  dangerous  eddies  which  could 
cause  ruin  to  thousands  of  vessels  in  later  days  would  be  likely  to 
get  from  them  a very  blunt  appellation.  “ Hell  ” is  the  German  word 
for  clear  and  bright;  but  in  Dutch  the  word  means  exactly  what  it 
does  in  English,  and  “ gat  ” means  a hole.  So  that  if  we  are  thrown 
hack  upon  what  the  Dutch  word  " Hellegat  ” really  signifies,  we  shall 
come  out  worse  than  ever,  and  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  harsh 
term  “ Hell-hole.” 

Although  the  mad  rush  and  whirl  of  waters  here  had  caused  dismay 
to  sailors  of  all  sorts  and  nationalities,  from  the  days  of  doughty 
Oloff  the  Dreamer  and  his  crew,  until  far  into  the  present  century,  no 
attempts  were  made  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  improving  the  chan- 
nel by  removing  the  obstructions  until  1851.  A French  engineer,  M. 
Maillefert.  proposed  to  destroy  the  rocks  by  a process  of  surface  blast- 
ing, and  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  impressed  with 
the  feasibility  of  his  plan.  He  estimated  the  cost  at  §15,000,  of  which 
Henry  Grinnell  furnished  one-third;  and  permission  was  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  the  work.  Charges  of  gunpowder  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  each  were  incased  in  tin  canisters 
and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  rocks  under  water.  They  were  connected 
by  wires  with  batteries  on  the  shore  and  exploded  by  electricity,  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  water  helping  to  increase  the  destruc- 
tive effects  upon  the  rocks.  But  after  all  not  much  was  gained  by 
these  explosions;  jagged  points  were  removed,  and  several  feet  of 
depth  gained  over  many  of  the  smaller  reefs,  but  the  great  solid  rock 
beneath  was  not  disturbed,  and  no  greater  depth  whatever  secured 
on  such  reefs  as  HalletFs  Point  and  Flood  Iiock.  But  a fine  feature  of 
the  undertaking  was  that  the  expenses  were  kept  within  the  estimate, 
only  §13.081  having  been  spent.  In  1800  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment took  hold  of  the  work  in  earnest,  placing  it  under  the  engineer- 
ing care  of  General  John  Newton.  In  attacking  the  smaller  rocks  his 
method  was  to  drill  them  from  a scow  anchored  over  them;  in  this 
way  powerful  explosives  were  introduced  into  their  center  and  they 
were  successfully  shattered  so  that  a depth  of  twenty-six  feet  was 
attained.  In  July  1 800  HalletFs  reef  was  attacked.  The  plan  here 
was  to  advance  from  the  land  side  with  a cofferdam  to  keep  back  the 
water.  A shaft  was  then  sunk  and  galleries  excavated,  radiating 
thence  in  every  direction,  whose  pillars  and  roofs  were  stocked  with 
explosives.  Flood  Bock  was  assailed  in  the  same  manner,  only,  being 
much  larger,  two  shafts  and  a double  set  of  galleries  were  mined.  The 
detailed  account  of  these  delicate  and  skillful  operations  belongs  to 
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another  chapter,  and  will  there  be  fully  given.  On  September  24, 
18TG,  the  mines  under  Uallett's  reef  were  exploded,  furnishing  a splen- 
did display  as  the  columns  of  water  rose  up  into  the  air,  but  causing 
no  damage  by  the  shock  on  land.  Immediately  hereafter  work  was 
begun  on  Flood  Hock,  which  was  blown  up  on  October  10,  1SS5.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Hallett’s  Point  work  was  $81, 002;  and  that  of  Flood 
Rock,  although  a live  times  larger  blast,  was  $100,509. 

While  this  useful  work  had  been  going  on  beneath  the  waters  at  one 
end  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  a splendid,  ornamental  structure  had 
been  in  preparation  for  the  entrance  at  the  other.  Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  French  Republic  in  1870,  a design  was  conceived 
at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Laboulaye.  to  give  some  substantial  expres- 
sion to  the  cordiality  of  feeling  between  itself  and  the  American  Re- 
public. It  should  be  a memorial  also  to  the  relations  of  friendship 
between  the  two  nations  dating  from  the  beginning  of  American  In- 


dependence. A French- American  Union  was  formed  in  France  and 
a million  francs  ($200,000)  raised  by  one  hundred  thousand  subscrib- 
ers. The  monument  selected  was  a colossal  figure  typical  of  Liberty 
enlightening  the  world,  to  be  placed  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  con- 
spicuous by  day  and  by  night  to  entering  mariners  and  voyagers.  The 
great  statue  was  necessarily  slow  in  building.  The  sculptor  selected 
was  Frederic  Auguste  Bartholdi,  the  author  of  the  Lafayette  statue 
in  Union  Square.  On  his  visit  to  New  York  in  connection  with  its 
unveiling  in  1870,  as  he  sailed  up  the  bay  his  eye  fell  on  Bedlow's 
Island,  which  he  at  once  selected  as  the  proper  site  for  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  It  then  became  the  object  of  t lie  American  people  to  prepare 
a pedestal  worthy  of  the  figure  to  be  presented,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a committee  of  which  William  M.  Evarts  was  chairman,  $300,- 
000  was  raised  for  that  purpose.  The  hand  holding  the  torch,  with  the 
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forearm,  were  sent  to  America  in  1ST <»,  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  placed  in  Madison  Square, 
opposite  the  Worth  monument,  where  Farragut's  statue  stands  now. 
On  July  4,  1880,  the  noble  work  of  art  was  formally  made  over  to  the 
American  Minister.  The  statue  was  temporarily  set  up  in  Paris,  and 
the  unveiling  and  presentation  were  made  the  occasion  of  brilliant 
exercises.  In  April,  1883,  work  was  begun  on  Bedlow’s  Island  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  pedestal,  the  designs  accepted  being  those  of 
the  celebrated  architect  Bichard  M.  Hunt.  Lack  of  funds  occasionally 
interrupted  the  construction,  but  the  people  were  aroused  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  work  by  powerful  appeals  through  the  press  and  by  in- 
fluential individuals,  and  early  in  1886  the  committee  were  enabled  to 
announce  that  they  were  ready  to  place  the  statue  on  its  base.  It  had 
been  in  the  country  for  nearly  a year.  In  May,  1S85,  the  figure,  re- 
duced again  to  its  several  plates,  was  stored  aboard  the  Isere,  a trans- 
port steamer  furnished  by  the  French  Government,  and  on  June  IT, 
it  arrived  in  Yew  York  harbor.  Several  American  Avar  vessels  met 
the  Isere  at  the  Yarrows  and  escorted  her  up  the  Bay,  while 'hundreds 
of  other  A'essels  folloAved  in  their  wake.  The  American  committee,  Avith 
guests,  among  Avhom  Avas  Secretary  of  the  Yavy  William  C.  Whitney, 
and  the  French  representatives,  landed  on  BedloAv’s  Island,  Avhere 
French  choral  societies  furnished  a choir  of  three  hundred  voices  for 
the  singing.  Yext  the  party  crossed  over  to  the  Battery  and  a mili- 
tary procession  escorted  them  to  the  City  Hall  Avliere  a luncheon  Avas 
served  in  the  Governor’s  room.  But  all  this  enthusiasm  and  festhdty 
Avere  greatly  eclipsed  on  October  28,  1886.  when  the  colossus  had  been 
placed  in  its  position,  the  work  upon  it  completed,  and  all  Avas  ready 
for  the  final  and  formal  unveiling.  It  Avas  another  “ Eighth  Wonder  ” 
of  the  Avorld.  there  being  noAV  several  in  the  vicinity  of  Ycav  Y'ork,  be- 
ginning Avith  the  Fourth  Avenue  Tunnel,  including  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  and  ending  with  this  last  addition.  The  torch  blazed  aAvav 
more  than  306  feet  above  the  Avaters  of  the  harbor,  the  pedestal 
being  155  feet  from  foundation  to  the  top,  and  the  figure  of 
Liberty  measuring  151  feet  from  the  hem  of  her  garments  sweeping 
the  pedestal  to  the  top  of  the  torch.  As  some  one  remarks,  the  Colos- 
sus of  Bliodes,  Avith  his  somewhat  ungraceful  straddle,  was  a small 
boy  compared  to  this  maiden  Avith  her  graceful  pose.  Forty  people 
can  stand  in  her  head,  even  if  forty  tales  can  not  proceed  from  it  as 
they  did  from  the  head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  gigantic  torch  lifted 
up  with  such  apparent  ease,  can  comfortably  accommodate  tAvelve 
persons  Avithout  eroAvding.  The  plates  completing  the  exterior  are 
rh'eted  together,  and  the  Avhole  is  braced  poAA’erfully  by  ribs  of  steel 
within,  calculated  to  Avithstaml  the  force  of  a gale  blowing  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

On  the  day  set  for  the  unveiling  ceremonies,  October  28,  18S6, 
tAventy  thousand  people  marched  past  a revieAviug  stand  on  Madison 
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Square,  where  President  ('leveland  sat  to  see  them  pass.  It  was  un- 
happily a dreary  day,  a drizzling  rain  in  the  air  and  endless  mud 

under  foot.  The 
* ' , parade  marched 

i down  Broadway  to 

i 

the  Battery.  Later 
in  the  day  the 
President  was  tak- 
en to  Bed  low’s, 
now  Liberty,  Is- 
land. Distinguish- 
ed Frenchmen  had 
come  over  to  honor 
the  occasion;  the 
P r i m e Minister, 
the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruc- 
tion, members  of 
the  Senate  and  of 
the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  also 
the  Vice-President 
of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris. 
Comte  De  Lesseps, 
the  hero  of  the 
Suez  canal,  once 
m ore  presented 
the  statue  in  the 
name  of  France, 
and  William  M. 
Kvarts  spoke  for 
the  American  peo- 
ple, and  presented 
the  p e d e s t a 1. 

r President  Cleve‘ 

i land  accepted  the 

I jjift  from  both  in  a 
few  well-chosen 
words.  Then  M. 
Bartholdi  removed 
the  veil  from  the 
head,  and  cannons  and  steamship  whistles  made  the  moment  hide- 
ously hilarious,  rendering  the  prayer  by  Dr.  Bichard  S.  Storrs  as  the 
literary  exercises  commenced,  perfectly  inaudible  to  those  even  near- 
est to  him.  M.  Lefevre  delivered  an  oration  in  French,  and  Chauncey 
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\|  Impew  another  in  English,  and  this  completed  the  ceremonies. 
'I'li**  rain  prevented  the  line  pyrotechnic  displays  intended  to  have 
itiiidt*  the  night  brilliant,  but  all  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  bright 
with  lights  on  masts  and  rigging. 

( >n  February  4,  of  this  same  year  (188(5),  a strike  of  liorseear  drivers 
and  conductors  took  the  public  and  the  directors  of  several  companies 
by  surprise.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  gangs  of  men  who 
were  to  begin  the  day's  runs,  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  when 
the  hours  for  going  to  downtown  offices  arrived,  many  thousands  of 
citizens  were  astonished  to  find  no  cars  running.  There  were  of 
course  the  elevated  roads,  but  plenty  of  people  still  utilized  the  horse- 
cars.  especially  the  Broadway  line,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  University 
Place,  the  Fourth.  Sixth, and  Seventh  Avenue  lines,  were  all  “tied  up.” 
The  demand  was  for  a day  of  twelve  hours,  instead  of  the  excessively 
long  time  of  fourteen  or  even  seventeen  hours.  The  strike  was  so 
quietly  and  wisely  organized,  and  the  demand  was  so  reasonable,  that 
the  companies  all  acceded  to  the  men’s  demands,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  violence  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  no  attempt  to 
place  other  employees  on  the  part  of  the  directors.  At  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  an  agreement  was  came  to,  and  by  four  o’clock,  or 
twelve  hours  after  its  commencement,  the  strike  was  off  and  cars 
began  to  run  again,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  men  and  of  a sympathetic 
public. 

The  mention  of  the  Broadway  line  recalls  another  episode  in  munic- 
ipal affairs  that  bids  the  citizen  of  New  York  hide  his  head  in  shame. 
•Stages  were  still  running  in  bewildering  multitudes  over  the  busy 
thoroughfare  as  late  as  1884.  Then  a liorseear  line  was  talked  of; 
but  it  awoke  a horror  in  many  minds  that  Broadway  should  be 
blocked  up  and  hampered  with  cars  running  on  rails,  which  could  not 
dodge  with  the  marvelous  skill  that  the  stage  drivers  had  acquired, 
but  must  keep  rigidly  on  their  undeviating  course.  Nevertheless, 
somebody  saw  big  profits  in  the  enterprise,  which  indeed  were  sub- 
sequently realized,  as  the  cars  on  Broadway  are  constantly  crowded, 
no  matter  how  rapidly  one  is  sent  after  the  other.  To  the  surprise  of 
all,  a railroad  company  operating  another  line  received  from  the  Al- 
dermen a franchise  to  build  a railway  on  Broadway.  All  went  well 
for  a year  or  so.  But  a lady,  prominent  in  social  and  literary  circles, 
was  robbed  by  burglars,  and  pawn  tickets  traced  some  of  the  articles 
to  the  pawnshop  kept  by  one  of  the  Aldermen.  She  pushed  the  case 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  Alderman's  relations  to  the  articles 
were  not  altogether  innocent.  One  discovery  led  to  another,  and 
finally  the  secret  came  out  why  so  generous  a donation  had  been 
made  to  the  Broadway  railroad,  for  which  some  companies  had  offered 
to  pay  a large  sunt  to  the  city.  A sum  of  8300,000  had  been  expended 
by  the  successful  company  in  bribes,  about  820,000  apiece  being  the 
“ price  “ of  the  city  fathers.  Henry  M.  Jaehne,  the  pawnbroker,  was 
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indicted  in  December,  1885,  and  in  May,  1S8G,  be  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  serve  nine  years  in  State’s  prison.  The  sentence  was  ap- 
pealed from,  but  confirmed  in  October,  and  the  Alderman  was  sent  to 
Sing  Sing.  The  trial  of  Alderman  Arthur  J.  McQuade  took  place  in 
December,  188G.  The  difficulty  of  proving  the  actual  circumstances 
of  a bribe,  made  the  results  in  punishment  thus  barren,  but  the  ex- 
posure and  disgrace  broke  down  the  president  of  the  Broadway  road, 
and  he  died  not  long  after. 

As  the  time  approached  when  the  nation  would  be  privileged  to 
celebrate  the  accomplishment  of  a full  century  of  Federal  Union,  the 
people  of  New  York  City  made  up  their  minds  to  celebrate  it  in  a man- 
ner worthy  of  that  great  occasion,  and  of  the  magnificent  metropolis 
which  owed  its  marvelous  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  success  of  the 
Government  established  in  1789.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  in  its 
“ day  of  small  things,”  when  Chambers  Street  was  its  utmost  limit 
of  habitations,  Yew  York  was  the  Federal  Capital,  and  that  here  the 
glorious  experiment  was  put  feebly,  but  hopefully,  into  operation.  In 
New  York,  therefore,  should  occur  the  most  splendid  and  elaborate 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States  on  April  30,  1789. 
Preparations  for  the  festivity  were  made  years  in  advance.  The  idea 
originated  with  the  New  York  Historical  Society  at  a meeting  held 
in  March,  1881.  It  was  seconded  in  an  effective  manner  at  a meeting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1SSG.  A general  committee  of  two 
hundred  gentlemen  was  appointed,  with  Hamilton  Fish  as  chairman, 
and  this  committee  divided  itself  into  ten  sub-committees,  charged 
with  as  many  different  main  details  of  the  celebration.  These  com- 
mittees were  appointed  and  began  their  work  in  1887.  It  was  resolved 
to  devote  three  days  to  the  celebration,  April  29,  30,  and  May  1.  The 
people  were  requested  to  decorate  their  dwellings  and  places  of  busi- 
ness with  flags  and  bunting,  and  appropriate  devices,  and  there  was 
a universal  response.  Never  before  had  the  city  presented  such  an 
appearance.  Every  business  street  was  one  mass  of  colors.  A feature 
never  seen  before  was  the  strips  of  bunting  a foot  or  two  wide,  divided 
into  three  equal  stripes  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  each  field  strewn  with 
stars  innumerable;  it  made  very  effective  material  for  decorating  the 
fronts  of  houses.  The  stars  and  stripes  of  course  prevailed,  but  many 
houses  displayed  flags  with  three  broad  bands  of  the  tricolor,  thereby 
unconsciously  reproducing  the  first  flag  (of  the  Dutch  Bepublic)  that 
waved  over  the  city.  A terrible  downpour  of  rain  on  Saturday.  April 
27,  unfortunately  spoiled  many  of  the  cheaper  materials  used  in  the 
decorations,  as  it  made  the  colors  Tun  into  each  other.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  array  maintained  itself  in  pretty  good  shape 
everywhere.  No  section  of  the  city  formed  an  exception.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  rightly  dwells  on  the  significance  of  this  fact.  “ In  all 
the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,”  he  remarks,  “ where  the  population 
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was  overwhelmingly  of  foreign  birth  or  origin,  the  national  flag, 
i lie  stars  and  stripes,  lning  from  every  window,  and  the  picture 
,,f  Washington  was  displayed  wherever  there  was  room.  Flag 
and  portrait  alike  were  tokens  that  . . . they  already  chal- 


lenged as  their  own,  American  nationality  and  American  life, 
glorying  in  the  nation's  past  and  confident  in  its  future.”  An  im- 
pressive evidence  came  to  the  writer  on  Sunday,  April  2S,  the  day  be- 
fore the  celebrations  began,  that  in  its  century  of  existence,  with  all 
its  vast  strides  in  power,  wealth,  influence,  territory,  such  as  not  the 
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maddest  fancy  had  daved  conceive  at  the  beginning  in  1789 — the  Re- 
public had  not  yet  exceeded  the  span  of  life  sometimes  accorded  to  a 
human  being:  for  on  that  day  lie  was  introduced  to  a lady  who  cele- 
brated her  one  liundreth  birthday!  Remembering  that  four  years 
before,  at  (irant’s  funeral,  tin*  country  stood  amazed  at  the  440,000 
visitors  accommodated  by  the  metropolis  with  comparative  ease,  vin- 
dicating the  wisdom  of  selecting  New  York  for  his  tomb,  it  may  here 
be  said  as  a last  preliminary  observation,  that  no  less  than  one  million 
of  people  visited  the  city  during  tin*  Washington  centennial. 

The  aim  was  to  reproduce,  in  as  many  particulars  as  possible,  the 
series  of  events  that  attended  the  inauguration  of  Washington  in 
1789.  President  Harrison,  representing  his  earliest  predeces- 
sor in  the  office,  took  train  at  Washington  soon  after  midnight  for 
Elizabeth  on  Monday,  April  29.  Thence  he  and  his  party  were  driven 
in  carriages  along  the  old  road  to  Elizabetliport.  The  committee  of 
reception  here  met  him  and  he  was  taken  on  board  the  United  States 
dispatch  boat,  the  Despatch,  while  the  rest  of  the  distinguished  com- 
pany followed  on  the  steamers  Monmouth  and  Sirius.  These  boats 
passed  through  two  lines  of  warships  anchored  between  Robbins'  Reef 
and  Liberty  Island,  the  yards  being  manned  and  all  the  colors  dis- 
played. The  Despatch  came  to  anchor  in  mid-stream  opposite  Wall 
Street.  Washington  had  been  conveyed  all  the  way  from  Elizabeth- 
port  to  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  in  a barge  rowed  by  twelve  pilots,  and 
steered  by  Captain  Randall.  This  would  have  been  too  slow  a pro- 
ceeding in  these  days;  so  it  was  only  imitated  to  the  extent  of  convey- 
ing President  Harrison  from  the  Despatch  to  the  Wall  Street  ferry 
slip  in  a barge  rowed  by  twelve  pilots,  commanded  by  Captain  Am- 
brose Snow.  As  Governor  Clinton  and  Mayor  Variclc  had  received 
Washington  here  in  1789,  so  Governor  Hill  received  Harrison,  at- 
tended by  Mayor  Grant  and  other  officials  of  State  and  city.  .V  lunch- 
eon was  served  at  the  Lawyers’  Club  in  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
building,  after  which  the  President  was  driven  to  the  City  Hall.  As 
he  passed  up  the  steps  a multitude  of  little  girls  strewed  his  path  with 
flowers,  and  at  the  top  he  listened  to  an  address,  spoken  by  a member 
of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Normal  College;  this  part  of  the  exercises 
being  in  imitation  of  the  reception  given  to  Washington  as  he  passed 
through  Trenton.  N.  J.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  a reception  to  the 
people  by  the  President  in  the  Governor's  Room,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  shaken  hands  or  bowed  to  five  thousand  people.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a ball  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  a notable 
feature  was  a “ quadrille  of  honor,”  participated  in  exclusively  by 
descendants  of  families  who  were  present  at  Washington's  inaugural 
ball.  The  second  day,  Tuesday,  April  30,  the  centennial  anniversary 
day  proper,  was  ushered  in  at  sunrise  by  salvos  of  artillery.  In  the 
forenoon  religious  services  were  held  in  St.  Paul's  chapel,  as  they  were 
held  in  the  identical  building  in  1789.  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix.  rector  of 
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r r i ii i t v.  and  Hisliop  Littlejohn,  of  Long  Island,  read  special  prayers 
• ! the  regular  service,  while  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  occupied 
,•  place  of  the  first  Bishop  of  New  York,  Samuel  Provoost,  of  a cen- 
n before,  and  preached  the  sermon.  On  the  preceding  Sunday,  ser- 
commemorative  of  the  occasion  had  been  held  in  the  churches 
,.f  ;,||  denominations.  The  literary  exercises  of  the  day  were  held  at 
, sub-treasury  building,  the  site  of  the  Federal  Hall  of  old,  a plat- 
/.,nu  having  been  built  over  the  broad  stone  stairs,  and  the  partici- 
pants and  guests  grouping  themselves  about  the  statue  of  Washing- 
• , ,11  in  the  front  and  center.  The  President  sat  in  the  chair  Wash- 
ington had  occupied  in  the  Senate  Chamber  a hundred  years  before, 
and  the  Bible  upon  which  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  was  also 
placed  prominently  on  exhibition.  After  a prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kir  hard  S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  a poem  was  read,  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  John  Ct.  Whittier,  entitled  ‘‘  The  Vow  of  Washington,’’  after 
which  the  oration  was  delivered  by  Cliauncey  M.  Depew.  A short 
address  was  then  made  by  President  Harrison,  and  Archbishop  Cor- 
rigan. of  the  Catholic  Church,  pronounced  the  benediction.  Then  the 
{'resident  and  party,  and  the  State  and  city  officials,  were  driven  to  a 
si  a ml  on  Madison  Square  to  review  the  parade  of  troops.  The  march 
was  up  Broadway,  to  Waverly  Place,  to  Fifth  Avenue,  to  Fourteenth 
Street,  around  Union  Square  to  Fifteenth  Street,  to  Fifth  Avenue,  to 
Fifty-seventh  Street.  The  first  division  was  composed  of  the  West 
Point  and  Naval  Cadets,  and  United  States  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery. The  second  division  consisted  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states,  twenty-three  of  them  being  represented,  each  detachment 
being  headed  by  Governor  and  staff,  and  following  in  alphabetical 
order.  New  York  State  had  13.223  men  in  line,  led  by  the  gallant 
Seventh.  The  third  division  presented  an  impressive  appearance, 
being  made  up  exclusively  of  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. no  less  than  ten  thousand  men  being  in  line;  the  State  having  ap- 
propriated §20.000  for  the  transportation  of  posts  from  a distance. 
The  evening  was  made  brilliant  with  pyrotechnic  displays  in  all  the 
city  parks,  from  the  Battery  to  Mount  Morris  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fourth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  In  Madison  Square  an 
open  air  concert  was  given  by  German  singing  societies,  assisted  by  a 
band  of  seventy-five  pieces.  Two  thousand  voices  sang  under  the  di- 
rection of  Theodore  Thomas.  The  concert  was  opened  with  the  render- 
ing of  a selection  from  Wagner's  Tannhauser;  the  Hallelujah  Chorus 
from  Handel’s  Oratorio  of  the  Messiah  was  given  by  the  chorus  and 
band  together.  At  the  close  the  band  and  choir  struck  up  the  hymn 
America,  but  no  sooner  had  the  first  strains  sounded  forth  when  the 
whole  immense  throng  that  crowded  the  Square  and  its  adjoining 
streets  joined  in  the  familiar  tune  with  an  effect  that  was  indescriba- 
ble. There  was  also  a banquet  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  that 
evening,  attended  by  the  President  and  ex-President  Cleveland,  at 
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which  eight  hundred  quests  sat  down  at  twenty-six  tables,  under  the 
eyes  of  five  thousand  spectators.  The  third  and  last  day,  Wednesday, 
May  1,  opened  again  with  the  booming  of  artillery.  The  feature  of 
this  day  was  a civic  parade,  in  which  seventy-five  thousand  people 
participated.  The  President  reviewed  it  from  the  stand  at  Madison 
Square,  and  the  line  of  march  was  along  the  same  streets,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction,  from  Fifty-seventh  Street  down  as  far  as  Canal 
Street  and  Broadway.  The  first  division  was  educational,  led  by  stu- 


dents from  the  City  College,  Columbia  University,  and  the  University 
of  New  York.  There  were  several  floats,  the  historical  ones  represent- 
ing John  Smith,  Henry  Hudson  and  his  crew,  William  Penn  and  the 
Quakers,  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware,  and  the  Inauguration  of 
1789.  The  press,  kindergarten  schools,  trades,  and  allegorical  tab- 
leaux, also  were  represented  upon  floats.  In  the  afternoon  President 
Harrison  and  party  returned  to  Washington,  while  the  day  was  closed 
by  a banquet  in  Brooklyn  and  a reception  by  the  Bar  Association  to 
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justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uuited  States.  The  parades 
these  two  days  passed  under  three  Triumphal  Arches  on  Fifth 
Vvenue.  It  was  resolved  as  a permanent  memorial  of  the  occasion 

• replace  the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  Avenue  in  Washington  Square 
*jtli  a marble  arch.  The  people  generously  responded,  and  the  cor- 
► . rstone  was  laid  on  Decoration  Day.  1890,  by  the  Grand  Master  of 
.j,e  State  of  New  York,  John  IV.  Vrooman.  It  was  completed  in  1S92, 
hut  not  formally  received  by  the  city  until  May  4,  1895,  in  order  to 

* wait  the  completion  of  the  sculptures.  The  arch  is  TO  feet  high, 
j.larned  with  several  groups  of  sculpture  and  bas-reliefs,  and  is  con- 
structed of  the  finest  dolomite  marble.  Its  cost  was  $12S,000.  It 
t«  ars  two  inscriptions,  one  indicating  the  purpose  of  the  arch  or  the 
oi  rasion  it  commemorates;  the  other  records  in  imperishable  charac- 
ters that  noble  sentence  of  Washington  which  rallied  and  raised  to 
tin*  highest  pitch  of  unselfish  devotion  the  patriotism  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1788,  resulting  in  the  instrument  which  honestly 
meant  to  secure  the  good  of  the  whole  country.  The  words  are:  “ Let 
us  raise  a standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The 
event  is  in  the  hand  of  God.”  And  so  New  York  City,  Avith  all  the  rest 
of  flie  country,  entered  upon  the  second  century  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. with  homage  to  the  past  and  gratitude  for  the  present,  as  read 
in  large  characters  in  all  the  details  of  those  three  days  of  unpar- 
alleled, dignified,  appropriate,  in  every  way  satisfying  and  inspiring, 
celebration.  The  city  richly  deserves  the  commentary  of  one  who 
knows  its  virtues  and  its  foibles  as  well  as  any  man  alive,  and  whom 
we  have  already  cited:  “ For  all  its  motley  population,  there  is  a most 
wholesome  underlying  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  city,  if  it  can  only  be 
aroused.  Few  will  question  this  who  saw  the  great  processions  on 
land  and  water,  and  the  other  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  eele- 
bration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  Federal 
( iovernment.” 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Tweed  Ring,  there  was  for  many  years  a 
succession  of  Mayors,  selected  from  among  the  very  best  citizens. 
William  F.  Havemeyer,  who  had  already  served  in  that  capacity  in 
1845  and  in  1848,  and  who  took  a prominent  part  in  breaking  up  the 
infamous  Ring,  was  nominated  for  Mayor  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  and 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  He  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
term,  being  stricken  with  apoplexy  on  November  30,  1874,  within  a 
month  of  its  termination,  when  his  successor,  Mr.  William  H.  Wick- 
ham, was  already  elected.  Mr.  Wickham  was  of  an  old  Long  Island 
family,  and  had  also  come  prominently  before  the  people  in  the  effort 
to  down  Tweed  and  his  fellow  thieves.  It  is  still  remembered  how  he 
filled  the  city  offices  with  men  of  the  highest  order  of  ability  and  char- 
acter. such  as  the  whole  nation  have  since  delighted  to  honor,  includ- 
ing William  C.  Whitney,  General  Fitz-Jolm  Porter,  and  Dr.  E.  G. 
Janeway.  An  extraordinary  event  marked  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
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tration,  a banquet  tendered  him  by  leading-  citizens  of  every  party  as 
a mark  of  their  approbation  of  his  conduct  of  affairs.  Mr.  Smith  Ely, 
Jr.,  who  assumed  the  Mayoralty  on  January  1,  1877,  was  prominent 
as  a leather  merchant.  Antagonism  to  Tweed  was  still  the  badge  of 
merit.  As  County  Supervisor,  Mr.  Ely  had  fiercely  opposed  the  County 
Court  House  job,  the  chief  mine  of  the  robbers'  wealth.  He  had  been 
State  Senator  twenty  years  before,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  as 
Mayor  was  a member  of  Congress,  resigning  his  seat  to  accept  the 
municipal  office.  In  the  years  1879  and  1880,  Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  son 
of  the  philanthropist  aud  merchant,  served  as  Mayor,  his  father  still 
living  at  the  time  to  enjoy  the  distinction  put  upon  him.  He,  too,  had 
been  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  who  humbled  the  Tweed 
Ring.  No  name  stands  higher  among  Mayors  or  citizens  for  high-toned 
character,  integrity  and  ability  of  administration  in  business  or  offi- 
cial position,  than  that  of  Mr.  William  II.  Grace,  born  in  Ireland  and 
a distinguished  member  of  the  Church  prevalent  in  his  country,  lie 
was  twice  elected  Mayor,  serving  in  1881  and  1882.  and  again  in  the 
years  1885  and  1880.  Since  that  time,  although  immersed  in  the  im- 
mense interests  of  a great  shipping  business,  having  connections 
mainly  with  South  America,  his  voice  has  often  been  heard  in  support 
of  clean  and  upright  government,  whatever  party  was  most  likely  to 
provide  it  for  the  people,  entirely  regardless  of  his  own  party  affilia- 
tions, which  are  perfectly  well  known.  Mr.  Franklin  Edson,  Mayor  in 
the  interval  between  Mr.  Grace's  terms,  or  during  the  years  1883  and 
1881,  was  a native  of  Vermont,  started  in  business  at  Albany  in  1832, 
but  came  to  Yew  York  after  the  war.  He  became  prominent  in  com- 
mercial circles,  being  three  times  made  President  of  the  Produce 
Exchange.  During  his  term,  in  1884,  the  charter  which  Tweed  had 
bribed  through  the  Legislature  in  order  to  get  a control  still  more 
absolute  of  the  funds  of  a helpless  public,  received  the  final  touches 
which  made  it  a very  excellent  measure,  being  based  upon  a reason- 
able recognition  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  home  rule.  For  purposes 
entirely  sinister,  Tweed  had  so  framed  its  provisions  that  all  control 
of  the  city  from  Albany  was  to  be  abolished  by  it,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  to  hold  office  longer  than 
he;  the  Comptroller  and  Corporation  Counsel  were  also  to  be  the 
Mayor's  appointees,  and  all  salaries  altogether  dependent  on  his  will. 
“ After  being  changed  and  amended  for  ten  years,  it  finally,  in  1881. 
was  restored  on  substantially  the  old  basis,  namely,  the  placing  of 
responsibility  for  the  government  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  only  one 
set  of  officials,  instead  of  so  distributing  it  that  it  could  easily  be 
shifted,  by  bestowing  great  executive  power  on  the  Mayor,  and  by 
making  the  heads  of  departments  responsible  to  him  alone.”  Toward 
the  close  of  Mr.  Grace's  second  term,  the  Mayoralty  contest  presented 
a curious  three-cornered  fight,  in  which  an  element,  little  suspected 
to  have  such  power,  developed  an  uncommonly  large  vote.  The  labor 
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nations,  awakening  hostility  to  capitalists  and  the  existing  parties 
H both  equally  under  their  control,  had  given  rise  to  a Labor  Party, 

, , , I jt  made  Mr.  Henry  George  the  candidate  for  Mayor.  It  was  de- 
.•n-d  that  regardless  of  party  the  friends  of  stable  government  should 
■resent  a united  front  against  the  anarchistic  tendencies  of  the  new 
■ ■arty,  but  the  Republicans  refused  to  heed  the  suggestion,  and  nomi- 
,,;1tcd  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  a strictly-drawn  partisan  platform. 
1'ammany  was  thereby  driven  to  make  an  unexceptionable  selection 
fur  their  candidate,  on  whom  wiser  Republicans  could  unite  with 
■licin  for  the  good  of  the  city.  They,  therefore,  made  Mr.  Abraham 
S.  Hewitt  their  standard  bearer,  who  had  never  had  any  kind  of  asso- 
, iation  with  the  Hall  before,  nor  has  had  since,  and  who  actually 
M-rved  on  the  Committee  of  Seventy  of  1894,  having  for  its  aim  Tam- 
many’s overthrow.  The  election  proved  a surprise,  Mr.  Hewitt  having 
'.to.512  votes;  Mr.  George,  08.110,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  00,435.  Mr, 
Hewitt’s  candidacy,  no  doubt,  alone  saved  the  day  for  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Peter  Cooper,  and  with  the  latter, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  the  ex-Mayor,  formed  the  great  iron  firm  of 
Cooper,  Hewitt  A Company.  At  the  next  Mayoralty  election,  how- 
ever, one  of  Tammany’s  own,  Hugh  J.  Grant,  got  firmly  into  the 
Mayor’s  seat,  keeping  it  a second  term,  and  preparing  for  the  succes- 
sion of  another  Tammany  man,  until  by  excess  of  revelry  in  the  power 
enjoyed  things  came  to  a pass,  soon  to  be  related,  which  again  over- 
threw Tammany,  as  it  had  been  in  1S72.  Grant  had  been  Tammany’s 
candidate  in  1884.  when  the  better  element  in  the  party  rallied  around 
William  R.  Grace.  He  was  defeated.  In  18S8  Tammany  had  no  special 
use  for  Hewitt  any  longer,  and  the  Republicans  must  have  their  own 
man  again,  the  result  being  that  Grant  received  114,111  votes;  Er- 
hardt,  the  Republican  candidate,  73,037,  and  Hewitt  71.979. 

Many  people  in  Yew  York  are  yet  accustomed  to  date  events  in  their 
personal  history  or  in  the  larger  sphere  of  the  general  history  of  city, 
state,  country,  or  the  world,  by  reference  to  the  “ blizzard  ” of  18SS. 
And  it  certainly  was  a unique  occurrence,  full  of  startling  lessons.  It 
fell  on  Monday,  March  12.  but  covered  parts  of  days  before  and  after. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  there  was  a heavy  downpour  of 
rain,  so  that  the  streets  were  submerged  under  an  inch  or  two  of 
water.  Suddenly  into  this  descended  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  so  thick 
and  so  persistent  that  it  made  with  the  rain  water  a complete  covering 
<>f  slush.  Again,  as  suddenly,  there  came  a severe  frost,  which  froze 
the  slush  into  one  solid  cake  of  ice.  and  the  snow  continuing  and  the 
gale  increasing,  citizens,  when  they  awoke  upon  Monday  morning, 
found  mountainous  drifts  filling  the  streets.  Not  a horsecar  could 
move,  and  even  the  elevated  railways  were  paralyzed.  Snow  plows 
were  utterly  impotent  to  clear  the  tracks.  They  might  remove  the 
hills- of  snow,  but  the  firm  cake  of  frozen  slush  beneath  was  perfectly 
unyielding.  Pretty  soon  it  began  to  appear  that  other  traffic  had  been 
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paralyzed.  Xo  milkmen  or  grocers  or  butchers  came  to  the  doors 
with  their  supplies.  In  fact,  people  learned  all  at  once  what  it  meant 
to  supply  a million  of  souls  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
what  a small  matter  could  reduce  a city  full  to  inconvenience,  and 
even  to  some  degree  of  suffering.  And  it  was  equally  impressive  to 
observe  how  all  modern  appliances  for  locomotion  and  communica- 
tion, which  had  become  men's  boast,  were  momentarily  helpless  be- 
fore a slightly  peculiar  combination  of  such  common  phenomena  of 
the  weather,  as  rain.  snow,  and  frost,  following  in  quick  succession. 
A great  city  was  taught  in  a few  hours  its  human  limitations. 

Fatal  results,  not  always  recorded,  followed  the  distressing  con- 


TIIE  VANDERBILT  RESIDENCES 


ditions  under  which  the  city  found  itself.  The  blizzard,  among  its  list 
of  victims,  claimed  one  mark  especially  shining.  Iioscoe  Colliding, 
once  Senator  from  New  York,  the  able  lawyer,  domineering  politi- 
cian, and  brilliant  orator,  had  made  New  York  City  his  home,  after 
his  unhappy  controversy  with  President  Garfield  had  consigned  him 
to  private  life,  attended  thither  by  his  satellite,  who  was  then  wont  to 
be  irreverently  referred  to  as  “ Me  too  ” Platt.  Previously  Conkling's 
home  had  been  in  Rochester,  but  he  obeyed  the  impulse  of  so  many 
men  after  they  have  once  moved  in  a large  sphere  in  this  country. 
As  Grant  and  Sherman  came  to  live  in  Xew  York;  as  Mr.  Cleveland 
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,iid  in  1889  when  he  retired  from  his  first  term  as  President;  so  Conk- 
imU  exchanged  New  York  for  Kocliester  in  1881.  One  writer  easily  ex- 
plains **  this  well-marked  tendency  of  prominent  men  throughout 
Hu*  country  ” — i.c.,  they  select  our  city  because  “ its  life  is  so  intense 
.. jjti  so  varied  and  so  full  of  manifold  possibilities,  that  it  has  a special 
and  peculiar  fascination  for  ambitious  and  high-spirited  men  of  every 
kind."  The  blizzard  cost  Mr.  Conkling  his  life.  He  struggled  through 
tin*  drifts  in  the  morning  and  reached  his  office.  He  did  not  wish  to 
repeat  that  experience  in  the  afternoon,  and  wished  to  engage  a cab. 
The  driver  charged  him  850,  which  he  deemed  a little  too  steep,  and 
therefore  once  more  addressed  himself  to  labors  which  have  made 
arctic  explorations  so  perilous.  The  over-exertion,  made  worse  by  a 
cold  contracted  in  the  head,  proved  too  much  for  the  ex-Senator,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  died.  He  was  overcome  in  Madison  Square,  and  on 
the  spot  a statue  of  him  has  been  since  erected.  » 

In  December,  1885,  death  removed  another  prominent  figure 
from  among  New  York  citizens;  the  richest  man  in  the  city,  in 
the  country,  nay,  in  the  world,  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  He  was 
the  oldest  son  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  colossal  fortune.  At  first  the  old  Commodore  did  not  put 
much  faith  in  the  abilities  of  his  oldest  son,  and  left  him  to 
struggle  along  the  best  he  could  on  a farm  on  Staten  Island. 
Hut  after  a while  his  sterling  though  not  perhaps  brilliant  quali- 
ties convinced  the  father  of  his  mistake,  and  now  he  gave  him  all  his 
confidence.  The  younger  Vanderbilt  more  than  doubled  the  great  for- 
tune left  him,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  supposed  to  be  worth 
§200,000,000.  His  wealth  was  legitimately  earned  by  railroad  enter- 
prise of  the  safest  and  most  beneficial  kind,  and  in  no  way  by  specula- 
tions which  brought  ruin  upon  others.  The  two  handsome  private 
residences  he  erected  for  himself  and  daughters  on  the  block  from 
Fifty-first  to  Fifty-second  Street  on  Fifth  Avenue,  while  not  so  showy 
as  Stewart's  mansion,  were  at  once  more  elegant  and  more  homelike. 
He  was  a patron  of  art,  owning  at  least  §1,000,000  worth  of  paintings. 
His  private  benevolences  were  great,  but,  of  course,  unrecorded.  He 
paid  for  the  bringing  of  the  Obelisk  from  Egypt  to  New  York,  as  was 
noted  previously.  His  large  gift  of  half  a million  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Churches  were  steadily  going  up  in  the  wake  of  population,  north- 
ward, leaving  the  poorer  districts  rather  bare  of  Protestant  places  of 
worship  at  least,  according  to  the  complaints  of  some:  these  being 
replaced  however  by  numbers  of  Mission  Chapels,  and  benevolent  en- 
terprises of  various  sorts.  The  population  had  passed  the  million 
mark  in  1880,  the  Federal  census  accrediting  us  with  1,200,500.  The 
Board  of  Education  was  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  pace  with  this  rapid 
growth  in  providing  school  houses,  which  had  now  reached  very 
nearly,  or  passed,  the  number  of  a hundred, besides  its  two  colleges  for 
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young  men  and  young  women.  In  1880  there  was  established  for  the 
benefit  of  children  an  institution  quite  unique  of  its  kind.  This  was  a 
“Children's  Library,"  at  430  West  Thirty-fifth  Street.  Here  were 
provided  a library  and  reading-room,  open  to  children  twelve  years  of 
age  and  under,  admission  to  which  was  secured  by  tickets  from  teach- 
ers or  friends.  It  began  operations  in  January,  and  then  had  300  vol- 
umes, as  well  as  a store  of  children's  magazines,  games,  etc.  Boys 
were  admitted  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  and  every  even- 
ing, and  girls  on  afternoons  of  other  days.  During  the  first  year  there 
was  an  average  attendance  of  sixty-four  per  day,  and  at  one  time  there 
were  only  eight  volumes  left  on  the  shelves.  The  cost  of  running  it 
was  only  §120,  during  that  first  year. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  in  a record  of  social  life  in  New  York  that 
the  bicycle  in  the  “ safety  ” form  made  its  advent  in  1880.  Previously 
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it  had  been  of  the  liigli-and-low  wheel  pattern,  sadly  addicted  to 
“ headers.”  The  forerunner  of  all  was  a clumsy  affair  attracting  at- 
tention first  in  1808.  In  the  centennial  year  the  high  wheel  came  to 
the  country;  but  no  such  conquest  was  made  by  it  as  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  “safety”  that  dawned  upon  the  world  in  1880.  Every  improve- 
ment of  the  original  design  has  but  served  to  make  the  machine  more 
and  more  popular,  till  to  be  no  “ wheelman  ” or  “ wheelwoman  " 
is  to  be  quite  behind  the  age.  It.  has  revolutionized  habits  of 
life,  and  improved  country  roads  and  city  streets.  People  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  topography  of  their  own  city  or  land,  by 
reason  of  railroads  and  horse-cars.  Now  they  learned  again 
where  hills  and  dales  and  rivers  and  meadows  and  woodland 
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r, vailed  and  what  street  pavements  were  like.  Whatever  thor- 

s difare  is  lacking  in  excellence  in  city  or  country  is  apt  to 
heard  from;  and  the  interest  of  towns  and  counties  is  deeply 
involved  in  keeping  things  in  good  trim.  Besides,  a genera- 
•ioii  is  coming  to  the  fore  with  muscles  braced  and  limbs  well 
rounded  by  exercise;  with  lungs  expanding  under  the  influence  of 
Odorous  draughts  of  good  air;  and  with  habits  of  eating,  sleeping, 

, nfl  drinking,  that  forbid  injurious  excess,  but  yet  demand  a generous 
-.apply  of  what  is  wholesome. 

The  history  of  trade  was  signalized  in  New  York  during  this  period 
|,v  the  opening  of  the  new  Produce  Exchange,  on  Bowling  Green,  in 
May,  1884,  lifting  its  campanille  tower  high  above  surrounding  build- 
ings. The  orator  of  the  day  was  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  Just  before  the 
• xercises  commenced  whispers  went  about  that  Ferdinand  Ward’s 
bank,  with  his  Government-contract  schemes,  had  gone  to  pieces. 
This  involved  General  Grant  in  ruin,  having  been  induced  to  form  a 
sort  of  partnership  with  Ward,  who  wanted  his  name  as  an  article  of 
trade.  The  unscrupulous  financier  was  alone  responsible  for  the  fail- 
ure, and  Grant  himself  personally  untouched  by  any  suspicions  of 
wrong  doing.  He  had  been  induced  by  Ward  to  make  a loan  to  him  of 
8150,000,  shortly  before  the  crash  in  1884.  It  was  secured  by  a mort- 
gage, and  the  payment  of  this  sum  robbed  Grant  of  nearly  all  his  sav- 
ings. Mr.  Vanderbilt  at  once  offered  to  cancel  the  mortgage,  but  it 
was  twice  declined  by  the  General.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  then  offered  to 
pay  about  that  sum  for  Grant's  relics  or  souvenirs  secured  during  his 
tour  of  the  world.  This  offer  being  in  a shape  that  the  General  could 
accept  without  the  loss  of  self-respect,  the  purchase  was  effected,  and 
the  collection  immediately  presented  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  This  sad  event  doubtless  hastened  Gen.  Grant's 
end.  He  now  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  writing  his  memoirs, 
for  which  a large  sale  was  assured;  he  labored  at  this  beyond  his 
strength  and  amid  his  great  sufferings,  completing  the  task  a few 
weeks  before  his  death,  a year  later.  The  rascally  proceedings  of 
Ward  involved  many  others  in  ruin,  and  caused  a mild  panic  during 
some  weeks  in  the  late  spring  of  1884. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


REMEMBERING  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

Y a judicious  choice  Tammany  Hall  had  succeeded  in  placing 
their  candidate  in  the  Mayor’s  chair  in  1886.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  rally  voters  against  the  platform  of  the  Labor  Party 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  George.  The  fifth  plank 
of  their  platform  declared  “ that  the  enormous  value  which  the  pres- 
ence of  one  and  a half  million  of  people  gives  to  the  land  of  the  city 
belongs  properly  to  the  whole  community.”  The  great  capitalists 
and  real-estate  owners  did  not  like  this  doctrine;  neither  did  the  poli- 
ticians who  M ere  in 
politics  for  busi- 
ness. They  wished 
the  wealth  of  the 
city,  pouring  by 
taxation  into  the 
public  purse,  to  ac- 
crue to  the  benefit 
of  a very  limited 
portion  of  the  com- 
munity  only. 
Again  another 
idea  altogether  too 
radical  was  the 
plank  in  the  Labor 
Party’s  platform 
that  the  city  take 
charge  of  transit 
operations  by  railways,  elevated  or  on  the  surface,  drawn  by 
horses,  cables,  steam,  or  electricity,  because  private  corporations 
provoked  strikes.  But  then  there  were  other  kinds  of  “ strikes  ” 
which  a city  government  might  organize  against  corporations, 
resulting  in  “ boodle  ” for  franchises,  which  the  city  could  not 
-well  get  out  of  itself.  Hence,  Mr.  George  must  be  beaten  at  all 
hazards,  even  though  Mr.  newitt  had  to  be  asked  to  lead  the 
Tammany  forces  to  victory.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  entire  “ aloof- 
ness " from  the  power  that  had  carried  him  into  the  chair,  that 
same  victory  had  intrenched  Tammany  to  a sufficient  degree  to  en- 
able them  to  cast  loose  the  uncongenial  leader  forced  upon  them  by 
circumstances  in  188G.  and  an  out-and-out  man  of  their  own  obtained 
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, j,,.  Mayoralty  prize  in  1SSS.  Two  years  later  (in  1890)  a desperate 
, ftort  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the  Tammany  power  in  municipal  poli- 
s.  The  independent  Democrats,  nominated  Mr.  Francis  M.  Scott, 

.t  peinocrat,  and  the  Republicans  were  wise  enough  to  forego  the  mis- 
t.ike  of  former  years.  They  cast  party  considerations  to  the  winds, 
and  indorsed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Scott.  The  People’s  Municipal 
league,  organized  in  the  interest  of  purity  in  city  politics,  also  gave 
Hicir  adherence  to  Scott.  Against  this  one  candidate  of  the  better  ele- 
ment of  citizens  Tammany  did  not  hesitate  to  pit  their  former  stand- 
ard bearer,  Grant.  A noble  tight  was  made  by  Mr.  Scott,  spending 
evening  after  evening  making  speeches  in  every  part  of  the  city.  He 
was  a lawyer  of  tine  abilities  and  eloquent  address,  and  in  this  respect 
alone  far  superior  to  his  opponent,  who  was  a man  of  little  education. 
There  were  idle  rumors  that  he  could  not  even  write  his  name,  or 
compose  a letter;  and  some  of  the  newspapers  were  impudent  enough 
u)  offer  to  give  §500  for  charity,  if  the  Mayor  would  write  an  auto- 
graph letter  in  order  to  prove  his  ability  to  do  so.  At  last  came  elec- 
tion day,  November  1. 1890.  It  was  a good  “ Republican  ” day,  cloudy 
or  hazy  in  the  morning  but  without  rain,  and  clearing  in  the  after- 
noon to  tine  weather.  Thus  there  was  no  hindrance  to  the  bringing 
out  of  the  biggest  vote  of  the  better  element.  On  this  day,  too, the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  first  went  into  effect,  promising  to  secure  the  utmost 
possible  purity  of  the  ballot,  by  preventing  or  neutralizing  the  pur- 
chasing of  votes,  since  by  its  provisions  there  could  be  no  certainty 
that  what  was  bought  would  be  delivered.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Scott 
was  hopelessly  beaten,  and  Hugh  J.  Grant  carried  the  day  by  a major- 
ity of  twenty  thousand.  A study  of  the  figures  later  developed  the 
secret  of  the  Tammany  victory.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  at 
least  forty  thousand  citizens  who  had  neglected  to  vote,  either  from 
indifference  to  their  duty  and  privilege  as  citizens,  or  because  as  Re- 
publicans they  would  not  vote  for  even  so  respectable  and  high-toned 
a gentleman  as  Mr.  Scott,  because  he  was  a Democrat.  The  stay-at- 
homes  were  not  residents  of  the  districts  which  gave  Grant  their  suf- 
frages. It  is  more  than  likely  that  a little  more  patriotism  would 
have  turned  the  scale  against  him.  The  people  needed,  it  seems, 
rousing  up,  before  they  could  be  marshaled  in  solid  phalanx  against 
the  power  of  Tammany.  That  rousing  came  in  due  course  of  time. 
Thomas  F.  Gilroy  was  put  up  as  Mayor  in  1892,  and  continued 
the  ascendency  of  the  forces  that  had  again  obtained  a hold 
upon  the  public  offices,  after  the  long  interval  of  a score  of 
years  since  the  downfall  of  Tweed.  Continuance  of  power  made 
the  politicians  of  this  stripe  heedless  of  results,  and  abuses  began 
again  to  creep  into  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs.  The  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  was  now  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  II.  Parkhurst.  the  successor  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby. 
It  was  suspected  by  the  society  that  the  police  were  in  collusion  with 
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houses  of  ill-fame,  and  in  general  derived  a revenue  from  various 
forms  of  law-breaking  by  a system  of  bribes  where  offered,  or  the  levy- 
ing of  deliberate  blackmail  from  those  reluctant  to  pay.  Accusations 
to  that  effect  were  freely  made.  Places  where  debauchery  and  licen- 
tiousness were  boldly  carried  on  were  pointed  out  to  the  police,  but 
the  cry  was,  no  arrests  without  positive  proof.  By  a bold  stroke,  de- 
manded by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  yet  which  must  have  been  dis- 
gustingly repugnant  to  his  feelings,  and  for  which  unthinking  men 
roundly  condemned  him, — Dr.  Parkhurst  secured  the  proof  positive 
thus  blandly  required,  so  that  lie  could  himself  go  upon  the  witness 
stand  and  swear  to  his  charges  against  the  Police  Department.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  was  roused  by  the  revelations  made,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture was  induced  to  order  an  investigation  of  the  Department,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Thus  came  into  being  the 
now  famous  Lexow  Investigation  Committee,  appointed  in  January, 
1894.  They  began  their  sessions  in  February,  continuing  them  with 
intervals  until  December,  and  engaged  as  counsel  Mr.  John  \Y.  Golf, 
a gentleman  of  Irish  birth  and  of  the  Catholic  faith,  a lawyer  of  re- 
markable ability,  who  as  Assistant  District- Attorney  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes.  As  the  pro- 
ceedings went  on  facts  of  the  most  disgraceful  and  sensational  nature 
were  constantly  brought  to  light.  Some  six  hundred  policy-shops, 
the  lowest  kind  of  gambling  hells,  were  actually  running  under  police 
protection.  A keeper  of  a house  of  ill-fame  had  found  it  worth  while 
to  pay  the  exorbitant  sums  asked  for  in  order  to  be  left  undisturbed, 
till  the  aggregate  of  825,000  was  reached.  People  doing  honest  busi- 
ness were  mulcted  on  some  pretext  or  other,  to  save  themselves  from 
annoyance,  or  to  get  the  protection  they  were  entitled  to.  Push-cart 
venders  upon  the  street  were  not  considered  victims  too  petty  to  be 
fleeced.  Ignorant  foreign  shop-keepers  were  robbed  of  nearly  all  their 
income,  on  some  trumped-up  threat  of  exposure  of  wrongdoing.  The 
indignation  and  disgust  of  the  public  of  New  York  exceeded  all 
bounds.  The  wings  of  Tammany  seemed  to  have  brooded  as  much  cor- 
ruption, although  in  a new  and  more  contemptible  shape,  as  in  the 
heyday  of  the  Tweed  Iling.  The  Lexow  Committee's  work,  besides 
this  effect  upon  public  opinion,  resulted  in  establishing  the  compli- 
city with  these  abuses  of  two  Police  Commissioners,  two  ex-Commis- 
sioners,  three  Inspectors,  one  ex-inspector  (who  managed  to  sport  a 
private  steam-yacht),  twenty  Captains,  two  ex-Captains,  seven  Ser- 
geants, and  six  Detective  Sergeants.  But  nothing  so  sadly  illustrates 
the  devious  course  of  the  law  as  the  fact  that,  when  indictments  were 
brought  against  these  offenders,  the  trials  actually  conducted  resulted 
as  follows:  one  conviction,  which  was  reversed;  one  conviction  after 
two  trials,  an  appeal  pending  subsequently;  two  disagreements  of 
juries.  Forty  indictments  were  dismissed,  and  thirty-five  not  even 
brought  to  trial.  The  cost  came  to  .870,534. 
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Hut  one  effect  could  not  be  averted.  The  anger  and  disgust  of  the 
citizens  aroused  them  thoroughly  to  the  necessity  of  ridding  tliem- 
m-Ivcs  of  Tammany,  and  at  the  next  municipal  election,  which  fortu- 
nately fell  in  this  very  year  while  the  people  were  still  hot  for  reform, 
there  was  a thorough  and  extensive  municipal  house-cleaning.  .Vs 
in  the  days  of  Tweed,  a Committee  of  Seventy  was  organized,  who 
nominated  a ticket  regardless  of  party.  Their  nominee  for  Mayor 
was  Mr.  William  L.  Strong,  indorsed  by  the  Republicans,  the  State 
Immoeracy,  the  Independent  County  Democrats,  the  Anti-Tammany 
Democrats,  and  the  Oerman-American  Reform  Union.  A feature  of 
the  campaign,  occasioned  by  the  revelations  of  municipal  corruption. 


was  the  establishment  of  the  Good  Government  Clubs,  whose 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  city  were  designated  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  These  confederated  clubs  also  indorsed  Mr.  Strong's  nomi- 
nation. Tammany  imagined  that  luck  might  turn  their  way  again  if 
they  put  in  nomination  the  one  who  had  led  them  twice  to  victory, 
and  who  had  once  before  foiled  the  clamors  of  reformers.  But  Hugh 
J.  Grant  could  not  prevail  this  time.  Mr.  Strong  was  elected  Mayor 
by  a majority  of  45,187,  and  Tammany  power  for  the  time  being  was 
swept  out  of  existence.  John  W.  Goff  was  elected  Recorder  by  a still 
larger  majority.  At  the  election  of  1894,  the  people  also  voted  for 
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Rapid  Transit  on  a larger  scale,  and  on  the  question  of  the  Greater 
New  York. 

In  July,  1S90,  the  New  Aqueduct,  conveying  an  increased  quantity 
of  water  from  the  Croton  River  to  New  York  City,  was  first  used.  The 
old  system  was  becoming  painfully  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  city, 
so  immensely  augmented  in  population  since  1842.  Finally  in  1883 
the  Legislature  authorized  the  construction  of  a new  conduit  issuing 
350  feet  above  the  Croton  Dam,  and  running  directly  to  the  large,  cir- 
cular reservoir  in  Central  Park,  passing  under  the  Harlem  River.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a horseshoe  15  feet  high  and  23  feet  wide,  being  capa- 
ble of  discharging  318  millions  of  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours. 
In  June,  1891.  when  it  was  completed,  its  cost  was  estimated  at  over 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  A little  over  a year  later,  in  August, 

1892,  another  dam  on  the  Croton  was  contracted  for,  to  add  21  square 
miles  to  the  drainage  area,  and  to  afford  storage  for  thirty  thousand 
millions  of  gallons.  It  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  1898.  In  June, 

1893,  preparations  were  made  for  constructing  a new  storage  reser- 
voir for  the  use  of  the  city  above  the  Harlem  River,  with  a capacity 
of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  gallons,  much  larger  therefore  than  the 
circular  reservoir  in  Central  Park.  When  it  is  considered  what  multi- 
tudes of  souls  now  needed  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water, 
these  provisions  would  appear  none  too  ample.  In  1890  the  Federal 
Census  made  the  population  of  New  Y’ork  1,513,501.  It  was  claimed 
by  the  Democratic  politicians  who  then  ruled  the  city  that  the  Repub- 
lican administration  had  tampered  with  the  figures,  and  the  police  of 
the  city  were  directed  to  take  another  census:  they  made  the  figure 
1,710,715.  In  1892  the  State  Census  occurred  and  put  the  city  down 
for  1,800.891.  In  1800  the  population  was  about  814,000:  thus  in 
thirty-two  years  it  had  increased  one  million.  In  1880  Chicago  had. 
by  a series  of  annexations  of  contiguous  villages  miles  apart,  become 
possessed  of  a population  of  1.099,850.  This  made  it  the  second  city 
of  the  land,  which  put  Philadelphia  in  the  third  place,  while  Brooklyn 
became  number  four. 

This  period  saw  the  beginning  of  the  gaunt  and  dizzy  “ sky- 
scrapers.It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  in  a city  like  New  York  ground  is 
very  dear,  increasingly  so  as  business  and  population  increase.  But 
there  can  be  no  embargo  of  cost  laid  on  the  air.  and  above  the  100  x 
100  feet  of  some  invaluable  city  lot.  story  after  story  might  be  added 
with  only  the  cost  of  building,  until  the  tower  of  Babel  were  eclipsed 
in  altitude.  Two  circumstances  combined  to  make  such  sky-scraping 
feasible.  First  there  were  the  improvements  in  manufacturing  steed, 
rendering  that  product  much  cheaper;  and  now  it  became  the  practice 
to  construct  buildings  of  steel  and  stone  together,  a framework  of 
steel  inside  being  supplemented  exteriorly  by  walls  of  stone  or  brick. 
There  was  practically  no  limit  to  the  strength  of  a building  thus  put 
together,  and  it  could  be  carried  to  any  elevation.  But  this  would 
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have  been  no  advantage  without  the  elevator,  which  was  simultane- 
ously developed  in  the  directions  of  swiftness  and  safety,  and  was 
gradually  perfected  so  as  to  be  able  to  run  continuously  to  any 
height.  Hence  we  tind  upon  the  streets  of  New  York  those  enormous 
and  ungainly  office  buildings,  one  seeking  to  outrival  the  other  in  the 
number  of  stories.  One  of  ten  is  now  a very  low  affair;  fifteen,  twenty, 
even  twenty-five  stories  are  not  uncommon  on  Broadway  and  in  con- 
tiguous downtown  streets.  They  hopelessly  bury  the  city’s  steeples. 
In  earlier  days  one  climbed  to  Trinity’s  utmost  stretch  of  stairs  to  see 
the  surrounding  city.  Now  a person  standing  on  its  very  cross  would 
stare  point  blank  into  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  story  of  some  near 
neighbor;  having  very  likely  a story  or  two  to  spare  besides.  And 
Trinity's  fate  is  shared  by  a good  many  churches  even  further  up- 
town, some  of  which  have  hotels  or  business  buildings  by  their  side 
whose  roofs,  with  a surface  of  thousands  of  square  feet,  are  quite  as 
high  or  even  higher  than  the  tapering  points  of  their  steeples. 

Churches  were  now  rapidly  going  up  on  both  sides  of  Central  Park, 
particularly  the  west  side,  and  in  Harlem.  At  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Street  between  Columbus  (Ninth)  and  Amsterdam  (Tenth)  ave- 
nues, on  the  site  of  the  former  Leake  and  Watts’  Orphan  Asylum,  it 
is  proposed  to  build  a magnificent  Protestant  Cathedral.  The  concep- 
tion is  Bishop  Potter's,  whose  wish  is  to  make  it  not  merely  an  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  the  expression,  in  a form  worthy  of  a great  and 
wealthy  city,  of  the  general  religious  sentiment.  Two  towers  are  to 
flank  the  front  and  a massive  dome  and  steeple  to  rise  from  the  inter- 
section of  nave  and  transepts.  On  December  27,  1892,  the  corner- 
stone of  this  unique  edifice  was  laid  with  impressive  ceremony,  at 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  representatives  of  the  other  denomina- 
tions called  upon  to  interest  themselves  in  its  erection  were  given  any 
active  part.  The  name  of  the  church  is  to  be  St.  John  the  Divine.  In 
1891  a magnificent  present  was  given  to  Trinity  Church,  as  a memorial 
of  John  Jacob  Astor  by  William  Waldorf  Astor.  in  the  form  of  three 
bronze  doors  with  two  leaves  each,  and  six  panels  representing  in  re- 
lief various  biblical  and  historical  scenes.  The  cost  was  $100,000. 
The  main  or  east  door,  fronting  Wall  Street,  is  designed  by  the  sculp- 
tor Carl  Bitter,  the  scriptural  scenes  bearing  on  the  general  theme: 
“ Thou  didst  open  the  Kingdom  to  all  the  believers.”  The  north  door 
is  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  J.  Massey  Bhind,  the  six  scenes  il- 
lustrating the  leading  thought:  “ I am  the  door  of  the  sheep,'’  the  de- 
liverance, refuge,  rescue,  help,  that  as  such  the  Saviour  affords  to 
men.  The  south  door  is  by  Charles  Henry  Niehans,  and  represents 
six  scenes  in  the  history  of  Trinity  Parish:  1.  The  consecration  of  the 
present  building  on  May  21,  1810;  2.  Washington  entering  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  after  the  Inauguration,  April  30,  1789;  3.  Henry  Hudson  on 
board  the  Halfmoon,  off  Manhattan  Island,  September  11,  1009;  1. 
Dedication  of  the  Astor  Keredos,  June  29,  1877;  5.  Consecration  of 
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f,,ur  Bishops  at  St.  Paul’s,  on  October  31,  1832;  and  G.  Dr.  Barclay 


cases  for  the  peculiar  operations  of  the  Army  as  the  worst  purlieus  of 
London.  Balliugton  Booth,  one  of  General  Booth’s  sons,  was  sent 
over  to  take  command  of  the  American  contingent,  and  with  Ids  wife, 
became  exceedingly  popular.  They  adapted  themselves  to  the  pecu- 
liar necessities  of  their  new  situation,  and  cordially  accepted  the 
modifications  which  the  work  as  developed  in  this  country  seemed  to 
suggest.  Mrs.  Booth  especially  won  hosts  of  friends,  and  succeeded 
in  commending  her  cause  in  the  parlors  of  some  of  the  most  cultured 
and  affluent  homes  of  the  city.  Indeed,  daughters  of  men  prominent 
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in  highest,  financial  and  social  circles  lent  themselves  to  the  work 
among  the  lowly.  This  Americanization  of  the  movement,  attended 
by  some  inevitable  independence  of  spirit  or  ideas,  displeased  the 
General-in-Chief  at  home;  and  in  1890  a split  occurred  in  the  ranks. 
Ballington  Booth  continuing  his  methods  as  adapted  to  the  American 
environment,  but  organizing  a new  body  calling  itself  the  “ American 
Volunteers.*’ 

In  1892  the  city's  attention  was  forcibly  called  to  another  religious 
movement,  entirely  indigenous  to  America,  started  in  a very  humble 
and  unobtrusive  way,  but  now  leaping  into  prominence  before  the 
metropolitan  public  and  astonishing  it  and  the  world  by  the  colossal 
proportions  it  had  attained.  This  was  the  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  The  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark  was  the  founder  of  it, 
starting  a society  among  the  young  people  of  his  church  in  1881.  On 
July  7,  1892,  the  annual  Convention  gathered  representatives  in  Xew 
York  from  over  twenty-one  thousand  societies  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Xo  less  than  thirty  thousand  delegates 
were  in  attendance,  and  the  presence  of  such  an  immense  army  of 
bright  young  people  of  both  sexes  made  a great  impression  upon  the 
general  public.  The  press  cordially  welcomed  their  advent,  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  giving  full  accounts  of  the  various  meetings.  These 
continued  during  four  days,  from  Thursday,  July  7,  to  Sunday.  July 
10,  and  were  held  in  the  great  auditorium  of  Madison  Square  Garden. 
The  delegations  from  the  various  States  were  assigned  to  different 
hotels,  which  bore  upon  their  fronts  upon  strips  of  canvas  the  names 
of  the  particular  States  whose  young  people  were  entertained  there, 
thus  facilitating  for  each  group  the  finding  of  their  quarters  in  a city 
so  extraordinarily  vast  to  many  of  them.  The  gay  and  thoughtless 
metropolis  seemed  converted  into  a religious  camp,  and  was  forced  in 
spite  of  itself  to  take  notice  of  and  reflect  upon  the  happy  significance 
of  this  phenomenon. 

Madison  Square  Garden  was  opened  just  iu  time  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  vast  assemblies  brought  together  at  the  exercises  of  this 
Convention.  It  was  an  ideal  building  for  vast  assemblages.  Xo  other 
city  contains  its  like.  In  every  city  where  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  has  since  met.  Cleveland,  Washington,  and  others,  these 
great  gatherings  had  to  be  held  in  several  tents.  In  1890  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  depot  of  the  Harlem  and  the  Xew  Haven 
railroads,  and  later  by  Barnaul's  Hippodrome, — a somewhat  crude 
adaptation  of  the  previous  structures  to  the  uses  of  a circus,  partly 
covered  by  canvas. — was  inclosed  within  a 'tast  building  of  light 
brick,  ornamented  with  white  terra  cotta  trimmings.  The  whole  area 
measures  200  x 42.*>  feet,  consisting  throughout  of  masonry,  iron,  and 
glass.  Seats  rise  in  steep  tiers  on  three  sides,  and  galleries  to  the 
third  or  fourth  story  on  all  of  the  four  sides.  The  center  furnishes  a 
fine  space  for  circus  exhibitions,  or  the  Wild  West  Show,  now  world- 
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famous.  The  tan  bark  arena  can  be  Hooded  with  water  four  feet  deep 
and  furnish  aquatic  shows.  It  is  utilized  for  the  purposes  already 
mentioned,  for  political  meetings,  for  poultry,  dairy,  horse  shows;  for 
walking  contests,  and  bicycle  races, — in  short  an  infinite  variety  of 
such  affairs,  which  require  great  areas,  not  otherwise  so  safely  guard- 
ed against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Concerts  by  large  bands 
are  also  successfully  held  here.  Near  the  southwest  corner  rises  a 
campanile  tower  300  feet  high,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  Diana 
twanging  her  bow,  as  a weatliervane.  On  the  other  corner  snugly 
stowed  away,  so  as  to  make  no  sensible  diminution  in  the  interior 
space,  is  a theater.  Complaints  have  recently  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
public  that  there  is  no  money  in 
the  enterprise,  and  that  the  Gar-  v 5 

den  mav  be  abolished.  It  would  1 ■ 

.v  # 

be  a distinct  loss  to  the  city  to  - • ■ 

have  this  occur.  ' f 

The  United  States  had  long 
been  a convenient  d u m p i n g- 
ground  for  European  countries  t<> 
deposit  their  incapables  and  de- 
generates in  mind  or  character. 

In  more  than  one  instance  States 
or  cities  have  actually  paid  the 
passage  of  these  creatures,  in  or- 
der to  get  rid  of  them,  and  popu- 
late with  them  these  wild  and 
waste  shores.  But  at  last  the  Be- 
publi.c  rose  up  in  wrath  against 
this  abuse  of  her  hospitality.  In 
18^2  Congress  passed  an  act  for- 
bidding convicts,  lunatics,  idiots, 
and  paupers  to  enter  the  United 
States.  The  steamship  compa- 
nies conveying  such  were  com- 
pelled to  take  them  back  at  their  own  cost,  thus  compelling 
them  to  aid  in  the  effort  to  weed  out  undesirable  people  from 
the  emigrants  seeking  passage  on  their  ships.  It  can  hardly  be 
believed  that  with  this  provision  perfectly  well  known" in  Europe, 
and  with  the  steamship  companies  on  their  guard  for  their 
own  interest,  yet  up  to  1893  no  less  than  eleven  hundred  people, 
mostly  paupers,  were  annually  sent  back.  Within  these  later  years  a 
decided  change  is  apparent  in  the  proportion  in  which  certain  nation- 
alities are  represented  among  the  multitudes  still  flocking  hither- 
ward, and  arriving  at  the  poi-t  of  New  York.  Up  to  ISfift  the  Irish 
largely  predominated,  so  that  they  formed  three-fifths  of  the  foreign- 
born  population.  Gradually  the  Germans  forged  to  the  front,  and 
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now  the  people  chiefly  in  evidence  among-  the  new  comers  seem  to  be 
the  Italians.  We  do  not  see  that  in  the  rougher  kinds  of  labor  upon 
the  streets  or  buildings  the  majority  of  the  men  engaged  are  Irish  as 
in  former  days:  such  work  has  fallen  almost  entirely  to  Italians,  while 
the  Irish  are  now  found  in  a more  exalted  condition,  having  risen  to 
the  rank  of  bosses,  commanding  these  gangs  of  Italian  laborers.  .V 
greater  variety  of  nations  now  also  send  forth  their  subjects:  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Ilussian  Jews.  Hungarians,  have  come  over  in  large  num- 
bers recently.  A curious  feature  of  life  in  New  York  City  is  the  tend- 
ency of  these  people  of  various  nationalities  to  colonize  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  especially  those  who  do  not  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. There  are  blocks  upon  blbc-ks  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  from 
the  Bowery  to  the  East  liiver,  where  the  inhabitants  are  all  Germans. 
In  another  portion,  notably  First  Avenue  from  One  Hundred  and 
Seventh  or  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Street,  and  beyond,  stretching  westward  well  toward  Third 
Avenue,  there  are  to  be  seen  only  Italians.  So  there  are  Swedish 
neighborhoods,  or  French,  or  whatever  nation  sends  out  a sufficient 
number  to  make  such  conditions  possible.  Many  individuals  strictly 
keep  themselves  within  these  bounds;  while  many,  even  if  they  do 
emerge  at  times,  have  so  little  occasion  to  employ  any  but  their  own 
vernacular  that  they  do  not  pretend  even  to  make  an  effort  to  acquire 
the  English.  They  have  newspapers  in  their  own  language,  their  vote 
is  elicited  by  pandering  to  their  national  prejudices,  and  speakers  are 
assigned  during  campaigns  to  address  them  in  their  mother-tongue. 
Thus  they  live  a life  apart  from  the  American  people,  and  those  who 
by  a knowledge  of  their  language  have  access  to  some  of  their  inner 
circles  have  learned  with  regret  that  frequently  they  hold  in  bitter 
contempt  the  land  which  gives  them  their  bread,  and  the  English- 
speaking  element,  whose  push  and  enterprise  made  this  country  the 
eldorado  whither  they  were  eager  to  escape  from  oppressive  or  de- 
pressing conditions  in  Europe.  It  is  true  that  this  contempt  is  often 
as  foolishly  and  groundlessly  returned  with  interest  by  Americans; 
but  this  is  never  so  biting  and  ill-natured. 

No  especially  prominent  occurrence  invites  attention,  which  in  any 
way  indicates  noteworthy  advancement  in  the  amusement  or  enter- 
tainment of  New  York  society.  Theaters  kept  on  multiplying,  and 
more  particular  mention  will  be  made  later  of  one  or  two  such 
edifices  as  particularly  illustrating  the  appreciation  of  the  art  to 
which  they  minister,  A number  of  years  previous  to  the  period 
now  in  hand  a curious  phenomenon  in  theatrical  life  was  the 
popularity  of  the  comic  opera  of  “ Pinafore/’  whose  bright,  sweet, 
catching  music,  innocent  raillery  and  capital  humor,  held  all  New 
York  captivated,  so  that  for  an  entire  season  it  was  played 
simultaneously  in  a score  of  theaters.  For  three  successive  sea- 
sons, also,  up  to  1SD4,  tin*  beautiful  and  pathetic  play  of  “The 
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1 1 1 , 1 Homestead."  presenting  incidents  of  homely,  everyday,  mod- 
,r„  life,  drew  crowded  houses  night  after  night;  a record  closely 
fallowed  by  another  drama  of  contemporary  American  life  en- 
• tiled  the  “County  Fair.”  It  would  seem  as  if  managers  might 
.Ir.iw  the  lesson  from  these  facts,  that  it  is  quite  as  profitable  to  place 
upon  their  boards  plays  pure  in  sentiment  and  elevating  in  moral  ef- 
f.-rt.  as  those  that  pander  to  degrading  passions  and  depraved  tastes, 
.aid  whereby  they  draw  down  upon  themselves  the  ill-will  and  antag- 
onism of  good  people.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
New  York  had  grown  to  be  a most  attractive  summer  resort.  In  the 
sixties  and  early  seventies,  the  ocean  was  as  near  as  now,  and  cheap 
excursion  boats  conveyed  people  to  Coney  Island  to  breathe  the  salu- 
brious air.  But  Coney  Island  was  a sandy  waste.  Here  and  there 
Mood  rows  of  rude  bathing  houses,  with  an  occasional  shaded  plat- 
form where  people  could  eat  the  lunches  they  brought  with  them,  and, 
perhaps  purchase  drinks  more  or  less  soft,  as  well  as  the  harder  kind. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  centennial  year  (1S7G)  that  capital  turned  its 
attention  to  this  vicinity  and  began  to  create  attractions  here  for  the 
New  York  public,  at  the  same  time  bringing  it  within  easy  access  to 
the  city.  A hotel  6G0  feet  long  and  four  stories  high  was  erected:  the 
beach  in  front  was  converted  into  a garden,  a music  pavilion  was 
built,  and  the  finest  musicians  in  the  United  States,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  I*.  S.  Gilmore,  engaged  to  discourse  the  best  of  music  there 
afternoons  and  evenings.  A railroad  was  constructed,  the  rails  and 
rolling  stock  of  the  railway  (narrow  gauge)  that  ran  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  being  utilized.  The  spot  thus  wonder- 
fully improved  was  called  Manhattan  Beach.  Another  more  exclu- 
sive hotel — the  Oriental,  has  been  built  further  east  along  the  shore. 
The  music  pavilion  has  developed  into  a seaside  theater  or  concert 
hall.  The  original  railroad  was  abandoned  and  the  tracks  merged 
with  those  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Soon  after  Manhattan 
Beach,  Brighton  Beach  was  created,  also  with  an  immense  hotel. 
Then  West  Brighton  arose,  developing  into  a fair — a perpetual  and 
characteristic  Vanity  Fair,  the  continual  dread  and  horror  of  moral- 
ists. needing  great  watching,  yet  affording  a play-ground  for  persons 
of  the  serving  classes  with  tastes  not  all  too  elevated.  The  original 
Coney  Island  still  has  some  of  its  old  primitive  features,  westward  of 
all  these  later  attractions.  In  a brief  hour  the  population  of  New 
York,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  culture,  may  find  itself  trans- 
ported to  this  seaside  resort  of  fourfold  character.  Here  may  be  en- 
joyed the  most  rollicking  and  roystering  kind  of  cheer.  Here  may  be 
heard  the  most  classic  music  that  the  great  masters  ever  produced, 
discoursed  by  orchestras  conducted  by  an  Anton  Seidl,  or  other 
kings  of  the  baton.  Here  again  may  be  heard  the  finest  band-music, 
popular  as  well  as  classic.  Here  pyrotechnics  unsurpassed  combine 
with  scenic  effects  to  please  and  instruct  the  mind,  or  comic  opera  by 
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the  best  artists  pleases  and  rests  the  mind  bent  on  a summer  vacation. 
Thus  the  dweller  in  New  York  has  the  advantages  of  a seaside  resort 
at  his  very  doors.  After  business  hours  a quick  run  to  the  seashore 
gives  him  a chance  for  a dip  in  the  ocean,  and  offers  him  entertain- 
ment of  the  highest  excellence  (if  lie  seeks  this)  to  wipe  the  cobwebs 
out  of  his  brain.  Surely  life  in  the  city  can  not  be  deemed  quite  unen- 
durable under  such  circumstances. 

Front  the  piazza  of  one  of  these  hotels  might  have  been  seen  in 
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October,  1803,  the  finish  of  an  exciting  race,  engaging  the  enthusias- 
tic attention  of  two  great  maritime,  nations.  In  a previous  chapter 
has  been  told  the  story  of  the  winning  of  the  Queen's  Cup  by  the 
American  schooner  yacht  America,  in  1851,  sailing  against  the  entire 
British  Squadron.  It  was  not  till  1870  that  the  English  yachtsmen 
sent  over  a yacht  for  the  purpose  of  winning  back  the  trophy,  called 
now  the  America’s  Cup.  This  was  the  schooner  Cambria.  Sailing 
against  the  American  Squadron,  one  of  its  yachts,  the  Magic,  won  the 
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,|;iv  a. "a in  for  America.  The  third  race  was  tried  in  1871.  in  which  the 
British  schooner  Livonia  sailed  against  a single  American  champion, 
the  Columbia,  fortune  again  favoring  the  American  yacht.  The 
fourth  race  was  not  sailed  till  187G,  the  Countess  of  It u fieri n vainly 
seeking  to  wrest  the  Cup  from  its  defender,  Madeline.  In  1881  there 
was  a change  in  the  character  of  the  racer,  thus  beginning  the  era  of 
the  “single-stickers,”  or  sloops  with  one  mast.  This  fifth  race,  be- 
tween the  Atalanta,  for  England,  and  the  Mischief,  for  America,  re- 
sulted in  the  same  way.  Four  years  intervened  before  Great  Britain 
was  disposed  to  try  again,  when,  in  18S5,  and  in  two  immediately  suc- 
cessive years,  188f>  and  1887,  the  Genesta,  the  Galatea,  and  the  This- 
tle vainly  contended  with  the  Puritan,  the  Mayflower,  and  the  Volun- 
teer. Evidently  discouraged  by  these  failures,  six  years  elapsed  be- 
fore another  champion  offered  to  bring  back  the  America's  Cup  to 
England.  In  September  and  October,  1893,  these  races  occurred,  the 
British  boat  being  the  Valkyrie,  and  the  American  the  Vigilant.  In 
the  first  day's  race  the  Vigilant  won;  the  second  race  went  to  the  Val- 
kyrie; so  that  everything  depended  upon  the  third  day,  October  7. 
The  finish  could  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  beaches  along  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island,  on  Coney  Island  and  at  Bockaway.  On  came  the 
two  swift  racers,  now  one  seeming  ahead,  now  another,  distancing  all 
other  craft  and  approaching  the  goal  alone  and  undisturbed.  Two 
clouds  of  canvas,  without  visible  hull  or  mast,  seemed  to  be  floating 
along  the  surface  of  the  water.  Suddenly  one  of  these  clouds  ap- 
peared to  burst,  and  to  be  reduced  to  half  its  size,  whereupon  the 
other  cloud  forged  ahead  and  passed  the  line  a couple  of  minutes  be- 
fore the  collapsed  one.  It  proved  that  the  silken  spinnaker  sail  of  the 
Valkyrie  yielded  to  the  excessive  strain  at  the  last  moment  and  split 
from  top  to  bottom.  Thus  again  was  the  Cup  safe  for  America. 

This  was  also  the  period  when  the  newspapers  began  habitually  to 
furnish  information  for  the  eye  as  well  as  for  the  mind,  by  liberal  il- 
lustrations in  rude  outlines  of  the  events  described  in  their  columns. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  illus- 
trated monthly  magazines,  some  of  them  even  becoming  as  frequent 
as  weekly  in  their  issue.  The  pictures  were  all  most  attractive,  while 
the  price  went  steadily  down.  The  monumental  monthlies,  the  Har- 
per's,  the  Centura,  the  Scribner's  (revived  in  1883).  with  their  highly 
artistic  wood-engravings,  were  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  or  thirty 
cents.  These  later  additions  to  the  list  of  illustrated  periodicals, 
although  apj^fuently  as  beautiful  and  costly  in  their  make-up.  were 
placed  on  the  market  at  twelve  cents,  ten  cents,  and  even  at  five 
cents.  This  sudden  facility  for  presenting  cuts  in  newspapers, 
and  illustrating  magazines  at  low  cost,  was  due  to  advances  iu 
the  photographic  art.  It  had  been  made  possible  to  photograph 
directly  upon  zinc  or  copper  plates,  prepared  chemically  so  that 
the  photograph  was  etched  or  engraved  at  once  upou  their  sur- 
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face,  whence  the  impression  could  be  transferred  to  paper.  There 
were  two  kinds  of  this  photo-etching:  For  the  rough  cuts  upon 
the  common  paper  of  the  daily  journals  a pen  picture  had  to 
be  made,  which  was  easily  effected  by  drawing  lines  over  part  of  a 
negative  and  allowing  the  rest  to  bleach  away.  From  this  line-picture 
the  line-etching  was  secured  upon  the  plate.  The  half-tone  picture 
was  produced  upon  the  finest-sized  paper,  after  being  etched  upon  the 
plate  directly  from  nature.  When  these  processes  were  once  perfected 
printing  and  photographing  could  go  hand  in  hand,  the  one  not  much 
more  costly  than  the  other,  and  each  capable  of  multiplying  copies 
for  the  public  ad  infinitum. 

The  colonizing  of  nationalities  is  matched  in  Xew  York  City  by  that 
of  various  kinds  of  business  or  industries.  In  certain  streets  or  sec- 
tions we  look  only  for  certain  kinds  of  goods.  Maiden  Lane  and  John 
Street  have  their  jewelry  stores,  their  goldsmiths'  and  silversmiths’ 
wares.  Along  the  blocks  west  of  Broadway  to  West  Broadway,  and 
from  Worth  to  Canal,  we  look  for  drygoods  houses.  Wholesale  gro- 
cery dealers  affect  West  Broadway,  and  Hudson  Street  from  Chambers 
to  Franklin  Street.  Dealers  in  fruit,  produce,  vegetables,  cluster  near 
Washington  Market  along  Washington  and  Greenwich  Streets.  The 
leather  district  announces  itself  to  sight  and  smell  as  we  traverse  the 
Swamp,  dank  and  low,  skirting  the  huge  stone  approach  of  the  East 
River  Bridge,  and  descending  the  hill  from  Printing  House  Square 
and  Park  Row.  Wholesale  drug  houses  are  strong  along  William 
Street.  Even  the  publishing  houses  seem  to  feel  the  need  of  each 
other’s  company.  The  Harpers  cling  to  their  old  quarters.  But  the 
Appletons,  after  migrating  from  lower  Broadway  to  Bond  Street,  and 
the  Scribners,  after  trying  two  stores  on  Broadway  below  and  oppo- 
site Astor  Place,  joined  their  brethren  of  the  craft  who  had  been  set- 
tling along  Twenty-third  Street,  and  on  Fifth  Avenue  below  that 
street.  So  one  might  go  through  the  city  and  locate  the  larger  con- 
cerns quite  successfully  in  special  districts.  An  observation-trip 
along  Broadway  from  Chambers  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street  would 
reveal  another  peculiarity  in  the  business  world  of  Xew  York.  From 
a reading  of  the  signs  of  the  shops,  great  or  small,  and  presenting  a 
great  variety  of  articles,  mostly  in  the  way  of  clothing  and  furnishing 
goods,  one  could  easily  be  induced  to  imagine  himself  passing  through 
a street  in  Berlin  or  Hamburg.  There  is  scarcely  an  American  name 
to  be  seen,  while  the  preponderance  of  German  names  is  overwhelm- 
ing; perhaps  here  and  there  a French  one,  and  also  a few  Janauese 
and  Chinese  occur. 

In  1893  there  was  due  a periodical  panic,  to  keep  up  with  those  of 
1S73  and  1884.  And  sure  enough  it  came.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
due  to  the  suspension  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  Government 
of  British  India.  There  was  a distressful  time,  especially  in  indus- 
trial stocks,  in  the  Xew  York  markets.  Partisans  attributed  the  bad 
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times  to  the  resumption  of  the  Presidency  by  Mr.  Cleveland.  There 
was  a financial  panic,  at  any  rate, whatever  produced  it,  “ in  some  re- 
spects the  most  distressing  on  record,”  says  a recent  historian.  Mines 
were  closed,  factories  ceased  work  or  were  reduced  to  half  time, 
banks  suspended  or  failed,  and  trade  was  paralyzed.  But  on  the 
other  hand  this  same  year  witnessed  an  event  calculated  to  put  hope 
once  more  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  watched  with  wistful  eyes 
the  departure  of  the  carrying  trade  from  our  ships,  and  the  inordinate 
multiplication  of  passenger  and  freight  steamships,  liuing  with  their 
docks  the  Manhattan  and  Jersey  shores  of  the  North  Biver  and  flying 
only  flags  of  powers  transatlantic.  By  a special  act  of  Congress 
two  foreign-built  steamships  of  the  Inman  line,  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  City  of  Paris,  were  admitted  to  American  registry  and  allowed 
to  fly  the  United  states  flag.  This  company  had  gradually  passed 
into  the  possession  of  American  capital,  and  finally,  in  1886 ' an  appeal 
was  made  to  Congress  that  the  two  steamers  then  building  might  be 
registered  as  American  ships.  Not  until  May,  1892,  however,  did  the 
bill  authorizing  this  become  law;  as  there  was  nothing  partisan  about 
the  measure  it  met  with  no  opposition  whatever.  The  conditions 
were  that  the  vessels  admitted  must  attain  a speed  of  twenty  knots 
an  hour,  and  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  ownership  must  be  in  Ameri- 
can hands.  The  ships  were  not  designated  more  particularly,  but  the 
requirements  could  apply  only  to  these  two  at  that  time.  The  date 
selected  for  the  transfer  of  the  flags  was  Washington’s  birthday,  1893. 
The  City  of  New  York,  now  to  be  known  as  simply  New  York,  was 
anchored  off  t lie  Battery,  and  near  her  lay  one  of  the  United  States 
cruisers,  the  Chicago,  in  holiday  trim,  ready  to  blaze  away  salutes. 
The  President  had  been  invited  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  raising  the 
flag,  and  he  had  cordially  assented  to  grace  the  important  event  with 
his  personal  presence  and  active  participation.  In  response  to  Mr. 
Bourke  Cochran,  the  originator  of  the  bill  and  the  orator  of  the  day, 
as  he  was  about  to  raise  the  flag,  Mr.  Harrison  made  a short  address 
in  which  lie  said  that  he  was  proud  to  further  the  hopes  of  the  Nation 
suggested  by  the  occasion,  and  he  made  bold  to  date  from  the  event 
of  the  day  the  restoration  to  our  merchant  marine  of  ‘‘the  work  of 
carrying  our  share  of  the  world’s  commerce  upon  the  sea.”  Better 
than  this,  there  followed  soon  the  two  sister  ships  St.  raid  and  St. 
Louis,  not  built  in  England,  but  upon  the  Cramps’  yards  at  Philadel- 
phia. whence  so  many  fast  cruisers  had  proceeded.  The  building  of 
the  new  navy  had  encouraged  the  procuring  of  a plant  there  which 
enabled  these  shipbuilders  to  compete  with  those  on  the  Clyde.  The 
time  of  these  ships  between  Southampton  and  New  York  is  about  six 
days  and  a few  hours.  The  old  Cunard  line,  however,  has  still  kept 
ahead  of  all  modern  competitors.  Her  two  great  ships,  the  Lucauia 
and  Campania,  are  the  largest  and  the  swiftest  steamships  afloat. 
They  register  a tonnage  of  12.97)0.  and  the  indicated  horse-power  is 
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;:o.OQ0.  I11  1894  the  Lucania  made  the  quickest  passage  yet  achieved 
between  Queenstown  and  Sandy  Hook,  in  five  days  and  eight  hours, 
tin*  Campania  just  previously  accomplishing  the  journey  in  five  days 
.,nd  nine  hours. 

In  spite  of  the  panic  or  the  conditions  that  premonished  it.  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  were  not  behind  others  in  duly  celebrating  the  four 
luindreth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  As 
the  time  approached  it  was  eminently  proper  that  the  thought  should 
have  occurred  to  mark  that  event  by  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  or  a 
World's  Fair,  such  as  had  expressed  to  the  nations  our  appreciation 
of  the  one  hundred  years  of  independence  in  1870.  And  it  was  also 
natural  that  as  this  idea  took  shape  the  spot  for  the  holding  of  such  a 
fair  should  have  suggested  itself  as  unquestionably  the  metropolis 
of  the  continent  given  to  the  world  by  the  genius  and  perseverance 
of  the  Genoese  discoverer.  In  Europe  such  expositions  are  invariably 
located  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  country  inviting  the  display;  Paris, 
London,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  have  been  their  scene.  Philadelphia 
was  so  nearly  the  largest  city  that  its  historic  connection  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  properly  turned  the  scale  in  her  favor 
in  1870.  But  in  1892  by  every  consideration  of  fitness,  as  well  as  his- 
toric sentiment — New  York  representing  the  acme  of  achievement 
realized  by  that  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  which  sent  Columbus 
across  the  Atlantic  and  made  his  discovery  so  significant  for  Europe 
— the  Fair  should  have  been  held  there.  Besides,  as  a mere  matter  of 
convenience.  New  York  was  the  place  for  it.  Yessels  laden  with  the 
precious  products  of  the  old  world  or  the  new.  or  bearing  the  ponder- 
ous constructions  that  were  to  exhibit  their  engineering  or  manufac- 
turing skill,  could  be  brought  immediately  to  the  grounds  appointed 
for  the  purpose  without  further  transhipping  their  cargoes.  Of  a sud- 
den. however,  a cry  arose  from  the  West  that  Chicago  must  be  the 
scene  of  the  Columbian  Fair;  and  pressure  was  at  once  brought  to 
bear  upon  Congress,  and  all  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  and  small 
politicians  applied  to  its  members,  as  if  the  country  were  in  the  midst 
of  a presidential  campaign  or  a local  party  fight,  to  induce  that  body 
to  vote  that  the  Fair  be  held  in  the  far  inland  town.  As  poetic  fitness 
or  historic  propriety  are  not  considerations  of  much  weight  with  the 
average  member  of  Congress,  especially  those  hailing  from  the  crude 
and  breezy  West.  Congress  voted  as  the  West  desired,  and  Chicago 
won  the  prize.  All  the  bitterness  of  the  contest,  fortunately,  was  dis- 
sipated in  the  splendid  success  of  the  undertaking;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  fairyland,  created  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan  by  the  aid  of 
its  waters,  made  up  for  the  unrivaled  advantages  of  hill  and  river 
scenery  which  would  have  furnished  the  setting  for  the  gems  of 
architecture  on  the  spot  intended  for  the  exposition  on  Morniugside 
and  Iliverside  heights  in  this  city.  By  reason  of  the  fear  that  men’s 
minds  might  be  unduly  absorbed  by  an  exciting  presidential  cam- 
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paign  in  1892  (although  that  objection  was  equally  pertinent  in  18Tb). 
it  was  determined  to  postpone  the  Columbian  Fair  to  1893;  while  still 
another  curious  chronological  misfit  was  caused  by  the  excessive 
astronomical  accuracy  which  seized  upon  some  people,  whereby  they 
were  led  to  insist  that  October  12,  in  1192,  was  really  October  21  by 
the  later  Gregorian  correction  of  the  calendar.  Therefore,  preferring 
astronomical  exactness  to  the  historical  associations,  they  demanded 
that  October  21,  1892.  be  proclaimed  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery, 
and  President  Harrison  accordingly  made  official  announcement  of 
this  date  as  that  for  the  national  celebration.  To  the  credit  of  Yew 
York  State  and  city  it  must  be  said  that  this  painful  Gregorian  cor- 
rectness was  disregarded,  and  October  12  made  a legal  holiday  by 
legislative  action.  The  city  began  the  celebration  on  Sunday,  October 
8,  in  the  various  churches,  where  discourses,  appropriately  comment- 
ing on  the  great  providential  event,  were  very  generally  delivered.  At 


COLUMBIA  CELEBRATION  MEDAL. 

Twenty-second  Street,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  an  arch  was  built  of  trellis 
work,  covered  with  evergreens.  From  Twenty-second  to  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  along  Fifth  Avenue,  one  hundred  standards  were  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  street,  bearing  gonfalons  or  pointed  banners  with 
the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Lines  were  stretched  across  the 
street  from  one  to  the  other  of  each  pair,  from  which  were  suspended 
flags  and'Chinese  lanterns.  At  Fifty-eighth  Street  there  was  another 
arch  painted  to  resemble  marble,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  The  whole 
structure  was  ICO  feet  high  and  120  feet  wide,  the  opening  80  feet 
high  and  10  feet  wide.  There  were  fountains  on  either  side  of  it.  and 
the  bas-reliefs  in  the  panels  represented  Columbus  at  the  Convent  <»f 
Eabida,  and  Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Spain.  On  October  10  the  cele- 
bration proper  began  with  a school  and  college  parade,  in  which 
25,000  persons  took  part.  The  boys  of  the  public  schools  had  been 
drilled  for  months,  and  they  marched  like  trained  soldiers.  On  Octo- 
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l.t-r  11  there  was  a naval  parade,  led  by  United  States  ships  and  a few 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  war  vessels.  The  parade  passed  up  the 
North  River;  as  the  United  States  ships  anchored  in  two  lines  the 
others  sailed  up  between,  and.  returning,  sailed  between  them  a sec- 
ond time.  In  the  evening  there  was  a parade  of  Catholic  Societies. 
October  12  was  the  high  day  of  the  festival.  All  business  was  sus- 
pended by  act  of  the  State  authorities;  fifty  thousand  persons 
marched  in  the  parade  on  that 
day,  the  line  of  march  being  from 
the  Battery  to  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

During  the  day  there  was  un- 
veiled the  handsome  statue  of 
Columbus,  standing  upon  a lofty 
column,  on  the  circle  at  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue, 

Central  Park;  this  being  a gift  to 
the  city  by  Italian  citizens.  In 
the  evening  there  was  a parade 
illuminated  by  gas  and  electric 
light  devices;  fifty  floats  passed 
before  the  delighted  spectators, 
presenting  historical  and  alle- 
gorical scenes,  and  five  thousand 
bicycles  ridden  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  formed  a striking  fea- 
ture of  the  procession. 

In  preparation  for  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  the  countries  of 
the  world  had  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  a grand  international 
naval  display  at  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  181)3.  The  rendezvous 
for  the  assembling  of  this  tleet  of 
many  nations  was  appointed  in 
Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  where 
the  squadron  of  the  United  States 
“ new  " navy  were  waiting  to  re- 
ceive them.  Neither  municipal 

jealousy  nor  political  chicanery  could  prevent  the  display  from 
taking  place  in  the  only  harbor  of  America  where  there  could 
once  ample  room  for  its  movements,  and  ample  oppor- 
for  its  being  seen  and  appreciated  by  an  unlimited  mini- 
spectators.  On  April  25  the  foretaste  of  succeeding  days 
came  in  the  shape  of  the  three  Spanish  caravels,  made  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  the  Santa  Maria,  the  l’inta,  and  the  Nina,  which 
constituted  the  tleet  of  Columbus  in  141)2.  Tliev  had  been  con- 
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structed  iu  Spain  and  successfully  towed  across  the  ocean  by  a United 
States  cruiser.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  they  were  towed  up  the 
North  River  and  anchored  off  Ninety-second  Street.  Meantime,  on 
that  same  day,  the  international  fleet  arrived  from  Hampton  Roads, 
and  anchored  in  the  Lower  Bay,  just  outside  the  Narrows.  On  the 
morning  of  April  2(1.  the  vessels  passed  up  to  their  anchoring  ground 
in  the  North  River.  The  procession  was  imposing  and  impressive 
beyond  all  language  to  describe.  Up  between  the  Narrows,  past  the 
Staten  Island  shore,  between  Castle  ’William  and  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, past  the  Battery  and  between  the  Manhattan  and  Jersey  banks 
of  the  noble  Hudson,  they  steamed  in  the  most  stately  and  steady 
manner,  the  huge  machines  obeying  the  impulse  of  their  engines  and 
the  guidance  of  their  rudders  as  if  they  were  things  of  life,  keeping 
distances  like  hies  of  trained  soldiers,  without  a break  or  an  error. 
On  the  west  side  the  line  was  headed  by  the  United  State's  cruiser 
Philadelphia,  followed  by  others  of  the  “ W'liite  Squadron,”  the  New- 
ark, the  Atlanta,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Bancroft,  the  Bennington, 
the  Baltimore,  the  Chicago,  the  Yorktown,  the  Charleston,  the  Vesu- 
vius. and  the  Concord.  These  were  followed  by  the  Nuevo  Julio.  Ar- 
gentine Republic;  the  Van  Speyck,  Netherlaml;  the  Kaiserin  Augusta 
and  Seeadler,  Germany;  the  line  closing  with  the  United  States  moni- 
tor, the  Miantonomah.  Accurately  opposite  each  ship  of  this  lino 
moved  the  vessels  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  hundreds  of  feet 
away,  led  by  the  Blake,  Australia,  Magieienne,  and  Tartar.  Great 
Britain;  the  Dimitri  Donstoi,  General  Admiral,  and  Rynda,  Russia: 
the  Aretliuse.  Ilussard,  and  Jean  Bart.  France;  the  Etna  and  the 
Giovanni  Bauson.  Italy;  the  Infanta  Isabella,  Reina  Regenta,  and 
Nueva  Espana,  Spain;  the  Aguidiban,  the  Tiradentes,  and  the  Repub- 
lica.  Brazil.  Places  for  anchorage  had  been  carefully  marked  for 
each,  and  as  they  reached  their  ground  every  vessel  remained  station- 
ary like  a sentinel  on  guard.  On  the  next  day,  Thursday,  the  27th. 
President  Cleveland  reviewed  the  fleet  by  passing  between  the  two 
lines  in  the  United  States  dispatch  boat  the  Dolphin.  Just  above 
the  two  leading  vessels,  opposite  Eighty-eighth  street,  the  Dolphin 
came  to  anchor;  whereupon  the  Admirals  and  Captains  proceeded 
from  their  several  ships  to  pay  their  respect  to  the  President.  On  Fri- 
day, 2Sth,  the  sailors  and  marines  from  the  ships  formed  a parade. 
Landing  at  Forty-second  Street,  they  marched  down  Broadway.  Gov- 
ernor Flower,  escorted  by  Troop  A.  led  the  way,  followed  by  fir 
United  States  sailors  and  marines,  and  then  by  those  from  the  foreig 
ships,  the  commanding  officers  riding  in  carriages.  There  were  12.000 
men  in  line.  In  the  evening  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a banquet 
to  the  visiting  officers,  at  which  four  hundred  and  fifty  guests  sat 
down. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  CLIMAX  OF  THE  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

S Mayor  William  L.  Strong  began  bis  administration  on  Jan- 
nary  1.  1895,  the  citizens  watched  with  much  interest  to 
see  what  use  he  would  make  of  his  appointing  powers. 
These  had  been  considerably  modified  by  the  new  State 
Constitution  of  1894.  The  Mayor  was  enabled  to  get  rid,  much  more 
quickly  and  readily  than  before,  of  officials  whom  he  deemed  detri- 
mental to  the  service,  and  left  over  from  the  preceding  administra- 
tion. Tweed's  charter  provided  that  most  of  the  appointments  should 


exceed  the  Mayor's  term,  so  that  even  a successor  out  of  harmony 
ith  Tamilian}  would  be  seriously  handicapped  in  seeking  to  serve 
the  citizens  against  the  politicians.  Mayor  Strong's  appointments 
gave  universal  satisfaction.  We  need  mention  only  a few:  Mr.  Fran- 
cis M.  Scott,  the  Democrat  who  had  led  the  forces  of  reform  in  1890. 
was  made  Corporation  Counsel;  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Republican 
candidate  for  Mayor  in  1880,  and  now  an  efficient  member  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  was  appointed  President  of 
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the  Police  Commission.  About  him  and  the  Commissioner  of  Street 
Cleaning.  Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  centers  the  chief  interest  of  the 
new  administration.  Air.  Roosevelt,  with  characteristic  vigor,  pro- 
posed that  the  police  force  should  do  its  duty.  He  soon  infused  new 
life  into  the  department,  and  raised  the  tone  of  the  service  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  hang-dog  look,  resulting  from  conscious  guilt  because 
of  their  disgraceful  practices  recently  brought  to  light,  was  replaced 
by  one  of  manly  pride.  Admission  to  the  force  was  possible  only  by 
fitness,  and  continuance  on  it  only  by  merit,  and  merit  was  ascer- 
tained by  such  searching  and  unmistakable  methods  that  each  man 
was  put  on  his  mettle  to  do  his  best  in  his  particular  line  of  duty.  It 
was  impossible  that  under  this  new  regime  any  laws  upon  the  Statute 
books  should  remain  unenforced;  and  here  came  difficulties.  The 
liquor  laws  had  been  left  to  fall  into  “ innocuous  desuetude  ” under 
the  former  system.  Their  enforcement  produced  wrath  among  the 
citizens  of  foreign  birth.  The  Germans  had  nobly  stood  by  the  cause 
of  reform  and  had  helped  to  overwhelm  Tammany,  but  the  exertions 
of  the  police  sadly  interfered  with  their  beer-drinking  on  Sunday.  It 
might  have  been  somewhat  more  reasonable  to  find  fault  with  the  laws 
restricting  this  privilege,  and  to  agitate  for  a change  in  them;  while 
at  the  same  time  commending  that  thoroughness  and  uprightness  of 
administration  which  conscientiously  sought  to  enforce  such  laws  as 
were  upon  the  books.  But  this  position  was  not  taken  even  by  such  an 
intelligent  leader  of  opinion  as  the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung,  so  often 
found  on  the  side  of  reform  and  purity  in  city  politics.  It  encouraged, 
rather  than  allayed,  the  opposition  against  the  administration,  so 
that  at  the  next  municipal  election  the  German  citizens  supported 
Tammany,  whereby  one  or  two  city  offices  were  recovered,  and  some  of 
their  henchmen  were  sent  to  Albany.  There  the  Itaines  law  was  con- 
cocted to  deal  with  the  liquor  question,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save 
the  Republican  supremacy.  This  took  the  licensing  of  the  traffic  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  municipal  government,  making  it  a State  affair, 
under  the  charge  of  a Commissioner.  We  are  not  yet  through  with  the 
Raines  law.  and  whether  it  has  accomplished  its  double  purpose  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

People  soon  began  to  see  that  something  wonderful  had  happened 
in  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning.  The  streets  were  actually 
cleaned,  the  men  employed  really  worked,  whereas  before  these  hum- 
ble functionaries  had  merely  posed  at  working,  flourishing  brooms 
and  shovels  with  no  reference  to  their  base  mundane  uses,  but  only 
as  badges  of  office,  as  guarantees  for  the  right  kind  of  vote  before  elec- 
tion, or  reward  for  the  same  thereafter.  Now  “ White  Angels  ” took 
their  place,  an  affectionate  and  grateful  title  bestowed  by  the  happy 
New  York  public  upon  the  men  employed  by  Colonel  Waring.  He  had 
devised  a uniform  for  his  laborers  consisting  of  a white  jacket  or  coal 
and  white  pants,  which  made  the  cleaners  at  once  conspicuous.  The 
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men  were  eliosen  as  in  the  police  department  for  their  efficiency  to  do 
the  work  required,  and  on  no  other  ground  whatever,  and  an  esprit  de 
corps  soon  awoke  among  them  born  of  self-respect  and  pride  in  their 
work.  Tremendous  was  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  him  yield  to  political  influences  in  his  appoint- 
ments. Hut  he  trusted  to  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  department  to  win  the  support  of  public  opinion.  At  one 
time  the  next  in  command  under  him,  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  poli- 
ticians, said:  “ Colonel,  we  will  have  to  do  something  to  pacify  them.” 
“ Certainly,”  was  the  reply;  u go  right  out  and  do  something:  clean 
the  streets!'’  The  streets  were  cleaned,  and  the  public  sustained  the 
Commissioner  enthusiastically.  It  was  a unique  event  when  the  de- 
partment turned  out  in  parade  for  the  first  time.  The  citizens  ob- 
tained thereby  ocular  evidence-  of  the  excellent  discipline  and  the 
almost  military  or- 
ganization of  the 
force.  The  health, 
of  the  city  was  ma- 
terially improved 
by  the  cleanliness 
of  the  streets,  and 
even  the  children 
in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  the  city 
have  been  roused 
to  a sense  of  pride 
in  the  condition  of 
the  thoroughfares 
in  their  vicinity, 
and  second  the  ef- 
forts of  the  depart- 
m e n t to  k e e p 
things  tidy.  In  winter  the  heavy  snowfalls  are  not  allowed  to 
render  the  city  difficult  for  traffic  or  disgusting  to  the  sight.  In 
an  incredibly  short  time  the  snow  is  gone,  and  the  streets  as 
clean  and  dry  as  in  summer.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  result 
of  the  upheaval  against  Tammany  proved  satisfactory  thus  far, 
and  the  municipal  housecleaning  was  fitly  symbolized  by  this 
efficient  cleaning  of  the  city's  streets.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a 
sad  commentary  on  what  things  were  before,  that  we  are  all  so 
heartily  congratulating  ourselves  and  so  eagerly  surprised  to  find 
this  department  simply  performing  the  duties  assigned  to  it,  and  real- 
izing for  our  streets  what  has  long  been  the  commonest  and  entirely 
expected  condition  in  European  cities. 

The  happy  event  of  1851  had  rather  a sad  ending  in  1805.  The 
same  sportsman  who  had  so  gallantly  come  to  race  for  the  America’s 
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Cup  in  181)3.  ;ind  hail  borne  his  defeat  so  royally  that  he  won  all 
hearts,  came  over  again  in  181)5  Avith  a sloop-yaclit  called  Valkyrie  III, 
the  second  boat  of  that  name  having  been  sunk  in  a collision  during 
the  races  off  the  English  coast  in  181)4.  The  Americans  pitted  against 
her  a new  boat,  the  Defender,  built  on  an  entirely  different  plan.  The 
American  yachts  in  former  races  had  all  been  provided  Avith  a center- 
board.  The  Defender  Avas  Avithout  one,  but  her  keel  avus  run  down 
into  the  Avater  thin  and  sharp  so  as  to  lune  very  much  the  effect  of  a 
permanent  centerboard.  This  Avas  more  in  accordance  with  the  Brit- 
ish ideas,  Avliich  had  never  tolerated  that  feature.  It  Avas  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  results  of  the  race,  AvhateA'er  nation  they  might 


WORLD  SUN  TRIBUNE  TIMES 


favor,  would  be  all  the  more  satisfactory  from  the  similarity  of  con- 
struction between  the  tAvo  champions.  The  first  race  Avas  sailed  off 
Sandy  Hook  on  September  7,  1S95.  The  Defender  Avon  in  eight  min- 
utes and  tAventy  seconds.  There  Avas  a good  breeze,  and  all  circum- 
stances contributed  to  make  the  event  a fair  test.  On  September  1 < ) 
the  second  race  took  place.  It  began  badly.  An  excursion  boat  was 
in  the  Avay  of  the  Defender,  and  to  avoid  her  she  ran  too  closely  to  t lie 
Valkyrie.  Although  the  Defender  avus  to  leeAvard  of  her,  and.  there- 
fore, had  the  right  of  Avay.  the  Valkyrie  did  not  give  her  sutticient 
room,  and  in  turning  struck  her  and  carried  aAvay  her  topmast  rin- 
ging, compelling  the  lowering  of  flu*  topmast.  The  Defender  crossed 
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the  line  and  started  on  the  race,  hut  raised  a signal  of  protest.  The 
race  was  won  by  the  Valkyrie  by  a very  few  minutes.  Lord  Dunraven, 
the  owner  of  tin*  Valkyrie,  insisted  on  calling  it  a race,  which  was  the 
more  surprising  as  In*  had  generously  refused  to  take  advantage  of  a 
mishap  in  1893.  The  third  race  was  set  for  September  12.  Every- 
thing was  favorable  for  the  contest:  a good  breeze,  and  no  excursion 
boats  in  the  way.  When  both  yachts  had  crossed  the  line  to  the 
amazement  of  all  iMinraven  put  his  boat  about  and  went  back  to  his 
anchorage  off  Bay  Kidge.  On  his  return  to  England  he  published 
charges  of  gross  fraud  against  the  owners  of  the  Defender.  These 
were  investigated  at  a regular  trial,  assisted  by  most  eminent  counsel, 
before  a committee  composed  of  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Whitney, 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  the  author  of  “ Sea  Power.”  ex-Minister  to  Eng- 
land E.  J.  Phelps,  -T.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  George  L.  Ilives.  ,The 
charges  were  proved  utterly  without  foundation.  Dunraven.  how- 
ever, made  no  apologies,  and  therefore  he  was  expelled  from  the 
membership  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  His  conduct  placed  British 
sportsmanship  in  a most  extraordinary  light.  The  only  inference  is 
that  the  man  saw  that  defeat  was  inevitable,  and  he  wished  to  rob  the 
Americans  of  the  satisfaction  of  a fair  test.  In  such  international 
contests,  prejudice  will  always  take  sides  and  be  ready  to  believe  the 
grossest  accusation  against  the  opposite  party.  Enough  thorough 
Britishers  would  cling  to  the  conviction  that  Dunraven  was  right,  and 
the  Yankees  wrong,  to  rob  the  Americans  of  an  indisputable  title  to 
the  trophy,  no  matter  what  any  committee  would  decide. 

The  Presidental  campaign  of  1890  had  again  a special  interest  for 
YewYork  City,  because  it  touched  so  closely  the  question  of  finance. 
The  platform  of  the  Democratic  party,  advocating  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  and  repudiating  the  single  gold  standard,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
blow  at  “ sound  money.”  and  men  and  newspapers  lost  sight  of  ques- 
tions of  civil  policy  in  their  alarm  at  the  threat  to  the  financial 
policy  of  the  republic,  so  that  party  affiliations  were  quite  disre- 
garded. Several  journals,  hitherto  strongly  Democratic,  supported 
the  Bepublican  nominee.  Yew  York.  too.  as  the  financial  center  of 
the  Union,  was  looked  upon  and  frankly  declared  to  be  the  “ enemy's 
country  ” by  the  Democratic  nominee.  Mr.  William  -T.  Bryan.  Wish- 
ing to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  he  decided  that  he  would  receive 
the  formal  notification  of  his  nomination,  and  delivered  his  speech 
of  acceptance  in  Yew  York.  Accordingly  he  came  to  the  city.  Wednes- 
day, August  12.  having  been  fixed  upon  for  the  ceremony,  and  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  engaged  to  accommodate*  the  audience.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  date  fell  during  that  frightful  heated  spell,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  below,  and  this,  with  other  circumstances,  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  make  the  affair  not  so  brilliant  a success  as  was  hoped. 
Another  event,  of  the  campaign  worth  recording  was  the  McKinley 
parade,  which  took  place  on  the  Saturday  before  election  day.  The 
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people  had  been  requested  to  make  this  a “ Flag  Day,"  and  every- 
where flags  were  hung  out  by  householders  of  either  party. , The 
parade  itself  was  remarkable  because  of  the  absence  of  distinctive  or 
obtrusive  party  emblems  or  mottoes.  The  organizers  of  the  campaign 
were  shrewd  enough  to  encourage  the  idea  that  patriotism  required 
the  sinking  of  party  lines.  It  is  estimated  by  some  authorities  that 
120,000  people  marched  in  the  procession.  A feature  worth  notice 
was  that  there  were  no  breaks  or  gaps  in  the  line,  although  it  took 
eight  or  ten  hours  to  pass  any  given  point.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  each  division  of  the  parade  was  told,  with  great  accuracy,  the 
precise  hour  they  were  to  fall  into  line,  and  were  not  required  to  re- 
pair to  the  point  of  assembly  till  a little  while  before.  This  obviated 
that  endless  waiting,  which  is  apt  to  take  all  enthusiasm  out  of 
paraders,  and  render  them  weary  even  before  the  march  begins. 

When  the  remains  of  General  Grant  were  deposited  in  the  little 
brick  vault  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  in  August,  1885,  active  meas- 
ures were  already  under  way  for  erecting  there  a splendid  mausoleum 
that  should  worthily  express  a nation's  estimate  of  the  dead  hero's 
service  to  his  country.  The  work  of  collecting  the  cost,  $500,000,  was 
in  itself  a task  of  no  small  difficulty.  The  design  adopted  promised 
to  place  within  the  bounds  of  New  York  a memorial  outrivaling  that 
reared  to  any  other  great  character  in  any  of  the  cities  of  the  world. 
Work  upon  it  was  begun  on  April  27,1891;  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on 
April  27,  1892,  and  on  April  27,  1897,  it  was  formally  dedicated,  and 
Grant's  remains  removed  from  their  humble  resting-place  to  this 
splendid  tomb.  The  monument  covers  a space  one  hundred  feet 
square  on  the  ground  line.  In  front,  facing  southward,  a portico  pro- 
jects, supported  by  six  fluted  columns,  which  is  to  be  surmounted  by 
four  equestrian  statues  of  the  most  prominent  generals  associated 
with  Grant.  < )u  the  path  near  the  broad  flight  of  steps  is  to  be  placed 
a pedestal  and  equestrian  statue  of  General  Grant  himself.  From  the 
main  portion  of  the  structure  rises  a circular  dome,  surrounded  by 
columns  forming  a colonnade,  and  supporting  an  outer  gallery,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  ground  line,  affording  a splendid 
view  of  the  surroundings.  The  total  height  is  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet,  which  places  the  topmost  point  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
•above  the  level  of  the  river.  Within,  the  ceiling  is  finished  in  the  style 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Pome.  The  center  of  the  interior  rises  to  the  full 
height  of  the.dome,  and  light  penetrates  in  abundant  measure  to  the 
circular  crypt,  beneath  the  level  of  the  main  floor.  Everything  here 
is  finished  in  white  polished  marble,  in  liarmom  with  the  pure  white 
of  the  exterior.  The  body  is  placed  in  a black  granite  sarcophagus, 
space  being  reserved  on  one  side  for  a similar  sarcophagus  for  the 
deposit  of  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Grant.  The  monument,  superb  in  itself, 
is  superbly  located.  The  unrivaled  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  begin 
about  opposite  its  site;  the  view  sweeps  up  and  down  the  river  for 
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miles  and  miles  of  bewitching  or  imposing  scenery.  From  the  South 
front  and  porch  no  view  can  be  obtained  of  the  busier  portion  of  the 
great  city:  but  a glimpse  is  caught  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Jersey, 
and  these  are  abundantly  suggestive  of  the  traffic  that  lies  behind  the 
hills  and  woods  intercepting  the  view.  The  place  where  stood  the  lit- 
tle vault  which  held  the  body  of  Grant  for  twelve  years  is  not  left  en- 
tirely unmarked.  It  is  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  mausoleum,  fenced 
off,  and  contains  two  trees,  one  of  which  was  planted  by  the  Chinese 
Ambassador.  Upon  the  South  front  we  read  those  simple  words,  no 
mere  platitude  when  Grant  uttered  them;  big  with  the  promise  of  a re- 
union of  hearts  and  of  a national  being  then  hardly  hoped  for;  always 
his  desire  and  aim  when  he  had  sheathed  his  sword;  the  words  that 
lent  glory  to  his  first  inaugural  address  as  President:  “ Let  us  have 
peace.” 

As  on  General  Grant’s  birthdav  the  work  had  been  begun,  and 
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again  the  cornerstone  had  been  laid,  so  now  was  this  day  selected  to 
celebrate  its  completion  and  the  formal  transfer  of  the  mausoleum 
and  its  precious  contents  to  the  keeping  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
exercises  while  conducted  on  a grand  scale  were  yet  marked  by  a se- 
vere simplicity  fully  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  man  in 
whose  honor  and  to  whose  memory  the  monument  was  reared.  At 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  President  McKinley  and  party 
were  escorted  from  the  Windsor  Hotel  by  the  Mayor,  in  car- 
riages, attended  by  Cavalry  Troop  A.  The  tomb  was  reached 
about  ten  o’clock,  and  upon  the  speaker’s  stand  were  assembled 
Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  General's  widow,  his  sons  and  their 
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wives  and  children;  ex-l’resident  Cleveland,  several  foreign  am- 
bassadors. members  of  Congress,  and  other  distinguished  people. 
The  exercises  here  were  opened  by  the  singing  of  “ America  ” by 
a chorus  under  Damrosch’s  direction,  in  which  thousands  of  the 
spectators  joined.  Bishop  Newman,  Grant's  pastor,  then  offered 
a prayer,  after  which  Mayor  Strong  introduced  the  President. 
Mr.  McKinley  spoke  briefly,  dwelling  on  the  homely  virtues  of  the 
man  whose  public  achievements  were  known  to  all  tin*  world;  recall- 
ing the  men  in  civil  life,  and  the  heroes  of  the  land  and  sea  service, 
who  had  preceded  Grant  to  the  grave,  or  had  passed  away  since  the 
mausoleum  was  begun;  referring  to  the  union  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  in 
the  honors  of  the  hour;  and  saying  at  the  close:  “ Let  us  not  forget 
the  glorious  distinction  with  which  the  metropolis,  among  the  fair 
sisterhood  of  American  cities,  has  honored  his  life  and  memory.  With 
all  that  riches  and  sculpture  can  do  to  render  the  edifice  wontliy  of  the 
man.  upon  a site  unsurpassed  for  magnificence,  has  this  monument 
been  reared  by  New  York  as  a perpetual  record  of  his  illustrious 
deeds,  in  the  certainty  that  as  time  passes  around  it  will  assemble, 
with  gratitude  and  reverence  and  veneration,  men  of  all  climes,  races, 
and  nationalities."  The  President’s  address  was  followed  by  the  ora- 
tion of  the  day,  delivered  by  General  Horace  Porter,  to  whose  energy 
and  perseverance  were  mainly  due  the  successful  completion  of  the 
building,  and  the  raising  of  the  large  amount  of  money  needed.  His 
oration  was  an  eulogy  on  the  dead  chieftain  and  a resume  of  his 
career.  He  reminded  the  auditors  that  Grant  was  not  a dead mem- 
ory; pointed  out  the  majesty  of  his  achievements;  dwelt  on  some  of 
his  personal  characteristics,  the  evidences  of  his  foresight,  the  policy 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness  he  always  advocated  and  himself  pursued, 
proving  his  statesmanship,  and  explaining  the  tribute  of  grateful  af- 
fection that  rose  from  hearts  all  over  the  Union.  Speaking  of  the 
monument  the  orator  said  among  other  things:  “ It  will  overlook  the 
metropolis  of  the  Bepublic  which  his  efforts  saved  from  dismember- 
ment; it  will  be  reflected  in  the  noble  waters  of  the  Hudson,  upon 
which  pass  the  argosies  of  commerce,  so  largely  multiplied  by  the 
peace  secured  by  his  heroic  deeds.  The  tolling  of  passing  bells  will 
replace  the  echo  of  his  hostile  guns.”  In  presenting  the  monument 
Gen.  Porter,  addressing  Mayor  Strong,  said:  “And  now,  Mr.  Mayor, 
it  becomes  my  official  duty  on  behalf  of  the  Grant  Monument  Associa- 
tion to  transfer  through  you  to  the  City  of  New  York  this  National 
memorial.  Its  construction  has  been  the  work  of  willing  hands  and 
generous  hearts.  About  DO, 000  patriotic  citizens  have  been  contribu- 
tors to  the  building  fund,  their  subscriptions  ranging  in  amounts 
from  1 cent  to  So, 000.  so  that  it  has  been  an  eminently  popular  sub- 
scription. The  entire  fund  with  accrued  interest  amounts  to  about 
S000.000."  Then  referring  in  complimentary  terms  to  his  several  col- 
leagues in  the  Association;  to  Mr.  John  II.  Duncan,  the  architect  and 
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designer  of  the  structure;  to  the  sculptor  J.  Massey  Rhind.from  whose 
hand  came  the  high-relief  decorations;  and  others,  engineers  and 
builders,  who  aided  in  completing'  the  splendid  work,  the  orator  said 
in  closing:  “ And  now,  -Mr.  Mayor,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  formally 
transmit  through  you  to  the  custody  of  the  Nation's  metropolis  this 
memorial  tomb,  which  henceforth  is  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
city  over  which  you  have  tin*  honor  to  preside."  In  a few  appropriate 
words  Mr.  Strong  accepted  the  custody  thus  honorably  imposed,  say- 
ing in  part:  “Erected  as  it  was  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  of  our  fellow-citizens,  mostly  from  the 
territory  of  the  Greater  New  York,  it  will  forever  perpetuate  the 
name  and  fame  of  one  of  the  bravest  military  chieftains  of  the  coun- 
try. . . . Here  will  be  the  shrine  where  his  old  comrades  will 

worship  and  whither  the  people  of  a grateful  nation  will  journey  to 
offer  the  silent  tribute  of  admiration.  Let  it  be  the  Mecca  where  pos- 
terity for  ages  to  come  will  gather  fresh  inspiration  for  patriotism. 
Great  in  war,  greater  in  peace,  let  his  memory  never  fade  from  the 
heart  of  a grateful  Nation." 

While  these  exercises  were  being  conducted  at  the  tomb  itself,  a 
grand  procession  was  on  the  march  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city, 
and  approaching  it  as  the  objective  point.  The  parade  started  sharp- 
ly at  half  past  ten  o'clock,  from  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
Twenty-sixth  Street.  The  route  was  along  Madison  Avenue  to  Fifty- 
fifth  Street,  to  Fifth  Avenue,  to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  skirting  Central 
Park  to  the  Boulevard;  along  this  to  Seventy-second  Street,  then 
westward  to  the  Riverside  Drive,  and  so  to  the  Tomb,  fifty  blocks  fur- 
ther up  town.  By  actual  count  at  the  reviewing  stand  at  the  Tomb, 
58.407  men  passed  by  it;  the  head  of  the  column  coming  up  at  a few 
minutes  after  1 o'clock,  and  the  last  rank  marching  by  at  0.52  P.M. 
The  procession  was  composed  mainly  of  the  military,  cadets  from 
West  Point  in  the  lead.  United  States  land  troops  and  sailors  and 
marines  from  the  war  vessels,  the  militia  of  New  York  State  and  of 
several  others,  headed  by  their  Governors  and  staffs,  in  some  cases 
where  no  militia  had  come  the  Governor  and  staff  alone  being  in  line. 
Three  thousand  boys  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  also  were  in  the 
parade,  and  as  the  result  of  the  regular  military  organization  into 
companies  and  regiments,  with  the  accompanying  drills,  which  had 
by  this  time  become  a prominent  feature  of  the  public-school  system, 
these  boyish  soldiers  marched  with  all  the  dignity  and  steadiness  of 
veterans.  Not  till  near  the  end  of  the  march  did  they  show  any  signs 
of  fatigue,  but  not  a boy  dropped  out  till  the  order  +o  disband  came. 
The  boys  wore  medals  inscribed  “ Grant  Monument  Parade.  1897.  P. 
S.  of  N.  Y.,’’  which  were  kept  as  souvenirs.  Another  division  of  spe- 
cial interest  was  that  made  up  of  the  Posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  The  veterans  were  drawn  up  waiting  for  their  turn  to  fall 
into  line  along  the  Boulevard  from  Fifty-ninth  Street  to  Seventieth 
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Street,  with  General  O.  O.  Howard  at  their  head.  All  the  divisions 
that  passed  them  gave  them  a marching  salute.  At  3.30  the  command 
to  march  was  given  them,  and  a little  after  half  past  four  they  passed 
the  reviewing  stand;  but  much  to  their  chagrin  the  President  was  no 
longer  there,  as  he  was  forced  to  leave  to  review  the  naval  parade. 
A never-to-be-forgotten  feature  of  the  procession  was  the  part  in  it 
taken  by  veterans  from  the  South.  A detachment  of  Sons  of  Confed- 
erates formed  one  of  the  divisions,  and  among  them  marched  also 
many  of  the  Confederate  veterans  themselves.  In  carriages  closely 
following  these  were  General  John  B.  Gordon,  and  many  other  Con- 
federate officers.  During  the  long  wait  until  the  time  to  fall  in.  the 
General’s  carriage  was  surrounded  by  numerous  Grand  Army  men. 
The  greetings  between  the  old  antagonists  were  very  hearty.  The 
Sons  of  Confederates  and  the  veterans  who  paraded  with  them  wore 
broad-brinmied  light  hats.  They  attracted  instant  attention.  They 
had  two  mounted  color  bearers,  one  carrying  a broad  United  States 
flag  of  handsome  silk;  the  other  a pennant  bearing  the  name  of  the 
association.  Just  after  they  fell  into  line  they  passed  between  the 
ranks  of  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans,  who  cheered  them  heartily  and 
repeatedly.  They  responded  by  lifting  their  hats.  On  passing  around 
the  tomb  one  of  their  officers  dismounted,  took  a wreath  of  evergreens 
and  roses,  with  crossed  swords  and  an  inscription  in  scarlet  blossoms, 
“ From  Sons  of  Confederates,”  from  Gen.  Gordon’s  carriage,  and, 
handing  it  to  a park  policeman,  asked  him  to  place  it  on  the  sarcopha- 
gus, at  the  same  time  their  bugler  sounding  “ taps.”  Next  to  Lincoln 
the  best  friend  the  South  ever  had  was  Grant,  and  this  tribute  of  af- 
fection was  iu  recognition  of  that  fact.  The  view  of  the  procession 
along  Riverside  Drive  was  very  fine.  At  certain  elevated  points  be- 
fore the  Tomb  was  reached  the  column  could  be  seen  for  a long  dis- 
tance up  and  down  the  road,  and  from  the  hill  crowned  by  the  monu- 
ment itself,  up  to  which  all  the  others  led,  the  long-drawn  march  of 
the  three  score  thousand  men  could  be  observed  with  magnificent  ef- 
fect. As  the  head  of  the  column  came  in  sight,  a signal  corps  on  the 
lofty  bank  communicated  the  fact  to  the  cruiser  New  York,  lying  op- 
posite, and  a salute  of  twenty-one  guns  burst  from  her  battery.  Two 
lines  of  battle  ships,  of  our  own  navy,  with  representatives  from  those 
of  Spain,  Italy.  France,  and  England,  lay  anchored  in  the  river,  and 
between  them  passed  a long  array  of  craft  of  every  conceivable  kind, 
mainly  tugs,  excursion  steamers,  with  a few  private  yachts,  which 
had  started  from  the  Battery  at  2.30  P.M.  At  five  o’clock  the  Presi- 
dent boarded  the  Dolphin;  in  this  he  steamed  down  between  the  pa- 
rading vessels.  But  the  cold  gusts  of  wind  which  had  emptied  the 
stands  on  shore,  made  the  naval  display  even  more  difficult,  and  hence 
no  great  satisfaction  attended  this  portion  of  the  ceremonies.  The 
weather  had  been  mild  and  beautiful  a few  days  preceding  the  27tli. 
Rain  fell  on  the  2F>th  and  spoiled  some  of  the  decorations.  On  the  day 
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of  tin,*  celebration  the  sun  came  out  brightly,  but  there  was  a serious 
drop  in  the  temperature,  and  the  wind  blew  a gale  all  day,  so  that 
heavy  overcoats  and  horse-blankets  were  put  into  requisition  to  pro- 
tect the  persons  of  distinguished  guests,  and  people  descended  from 
the  seats  on  stands  for  which  they  had  paid  one  or  more  dollars  in  or- 
der to  get  into  their  shelter  on  the  pavement. 

The  history  of  New  York  City,  as  we  have  had  abundant  occasion  to 
note  through  several  chapters,  is  largely  a history  of  parades.  From 
that  first  fine  pageant  in  honor  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788  to 
the  one  just  described  the  people  of  Yew  York  have  displayed  a re- 
markable aptitude  in  presenting  effective  spectacles  in  their  streets, 
emphasizing  by  marching  multitudes  their  interest  in  public  events, 
their  appreciation  of  great  enterprises  for  the  common  good,  their  ad- 
miration for  benefactors  of  the  Nation.  And  in  many  of  these  pa- 
rades great  skill  and  taste  were  exhibited  in  symbolizing  by  allegori- 
cal groups  the  sentiments  germane  to  the  occasion,  or  by  historical 
representations  events  especially  deserving  recollection.  Again, 
where  the  claims  of  trade,  industry,  commerce,  needed  remembrance, 
as  particularly  sharing  the  benefits  of  the  occasion  honored,  or  prom- 
ising to  further  the  enterprise  just  initiated, — the}*  knew  how  to  il- 
lustrate these  various  occupations  and  interests  of  men.  by  vivid  ta- 
bleaux showing  them  in  actual  operation.  Can  this  taste,  and  the 
aptitude  in  gratifying  it.  so  conspicuous  a trait  of  New  Yorkers,  be 
an  evidence  of  the  abiding  influence  of  the  combined  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish— the  Netherlandish — character  impressed  upon  the  population 
of  the  city  at  its  very  foundation?  Many  a stately  pageant  does  Mot- 
ley tell  us  of  in  his  “ Dutch  Republic,”  that  passed  in  gorgeous  array 
through  the  streets  of  Ghent,  or  Leyden,  or  Brussels,  or  Utrecht,  or 
Amsterdam.  Commenting  upon  the  fondness  for  these  shows  and 
their  success  in  representing  classical,  mythological,  and  historic  epi- 
sodes. Motley  is  led  to  say  that  “ the  Netherlander^  were  nothing  if 
not  allegorical.”  The  spirit  of  the  Netherlander  therefore  must  some- 
how have  clung  to  New  York  all  along,  and  be  hovering  over  her  peo- 
ple even  now.  We  have  diligently  sought  to  bring  that  city  and  her 
people  before  the  reader  in  every  period  of  her  history;  as  it  was  when 
Christiaensen  wintered  there  in  his  huts  of  bark;  as  it  was  when  the 
Directors  came,  and  the  Dutch  flag  waved  over  it;  as  it  was  when  the 
English  came,  and  when  American  Independence  claimed  the  soil  for 
itself;  as  it  was  when  the  Federal  Pageant  marked  the  beginning  of 
Republican  Government.  A last  lingering  glance  will  regard  the  city 
as  it  was  when  Grant  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  mausoleum,  reared  as  a 
worthy  monument  to  his  deeds  in  saving  the  Republic  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  Union. 

New  York  is.  of  course,  first  among  the  cities  of  the  Republic,  and 
yet  she  can  not  claim  quite  the  position  of  a London,  a Paris,  a Ber- 
lin, which  those  capitals  occupy  in  their  own  countries.  That  is  con- 
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trarv  to  the  genius  of  our  land  and  people,  where  no  such  prepon- 
derating or  dominating  influence  would  be  tolerated,  or  can  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  be  accorded,  to  the  habits,  the  opinions,  the  manners  of 
any  collection  of  citizens,  whatever  may  be  their  advantages  of  loca- 
tion or  success  in  municipal  being.  Such  things  are  only  possible 
where  a Court  sets  the  tone  of  living,  as  in  London.  Berlin,  Vienna; 
or  where  the  traditions  of  such  influences  abide,  as  they  do  still  in 
republican  Baris.  In  this  again  New  York  is  singularly  like  to  its 
old  namesake,  Amsterdam.  That  city,  though  a metropolis,  is  not  a 
capital,  as  the  others  are;  and  Holland,  with  its  democratic  instincts, 
in  spite  of  its  monarchical  form  of  government,  as  little  tolerates  a 
dominating  court  or  capital  as  the  United  States. 

But  while  Yew  York  has  no  court  she  has  her  palaces.  It  is  some- 
thing to  stimulate  the  pride  of  her  poorest  citizens,  that  mansions 
adorn  her  streets,  that  may  well  vie  with  the  homes  of  emperors  and 
kings  in  splendor  or  beauty.  We  look  upon  the  marble  walls  of  the 
Stewart  mansion,  or  the  homes  of  the  Vanderbilts,  the  massive  pile 
of  C.  I*.  Huntingdon’s  residence.  Tiffany's  peculiar  but  magnificent 
domicile,  the  Aster’s  and  other  houses  that  here  and  there  break 
the  conventional  monotony  along  Central  Park, — and  it  should  awak- 
en satisfaction,  not  envy,  that  our  fellow  citizens  by  their  own  brains 
and  capabilities  in  commerce,  finance,  railway  enterprise,  develop- 
ment of  the  country’s  natural  resources,  or  what  not  else  of  useful  and 
honorable  industry,  have  been  enabled  to  rear  for  themselves  dwell- 
ings which  even  some  pampered  scion  of  royalty  would  have  to  deem 
fit  for  his  habitation,  whereas  he  occupies  palaces  and  lives  in  indo- 
lent luxury  without  the  turning  of  a hand  in  useful  occupation,  or  the 
exertion  of  a mind  in  exhaustive  planning  of  great  enterprises.  The 
plain  burghers  of  Amsterdam,  in  ltilS,  thought  themselves  as  good  as 
kings  and  erected  the  City  Hall  (now  misnamed  and  misused  as  a 
royal  residence),  equal  to  any  imperial  palace  then  in  Europe.  So  are 
our  citizens  sovereigns  and  princes  and  kings  in  the  realms  of  useful 
human  activity.  They  are  of  our  kin.  before  us  as  before  them  the 
world,  with  all  its  chances  and  its  prizes. 

Quite  as  satisfactory  a feature,  if  we  look  to  the  appearance  of  the 
city,  are  the  splendid  hotels  that  grace  many  of  our  thoroughfares. 
W e may  linger  fondly  over  the  old  names,  and  mourn  the  departure 
of  the  noble  hostelries  that  once  bore  them.  We  miss  the  Irving 
House  and  the  St.  Nicholas  (hidden  away  somewhere  on  another 
street  quite  foreign  to  our  associations),  and  the  Metropolitan,  and 
the  huge  brick  structure  of  the  New  York,  beloved  of  Southerners;  we 
are  glad  to  find  the“  semi-moderns  ” still  with  us,  the  Sturtevant  and 
Gilsey  House  and  Grand  Hotel.  We  comfort  ourselves  particularly 
because  we  find  the  ancient  Astor  and  Brevoort  and  Saint  Denis  still 
on  the  sites  that  knew  them  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  But  consola- 
tion and  compensation  do  not  fail  to  possess  us  when  we  behold  a 
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Windsor,  or  an  Imperial,  or  a Plaza  Hotel.  Thus  we  glory  also  in  a 
Savoy,  with  its  magnificent  banqueting  hall,  decorated  in  gold  and 


1 

| 


white,  with  glorious  frescoes,  and  fairy  effects  by  means  of  hidden 
electric  lights.  Then  there  is  the  Netherland,  which  was  saved  from 
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calling  itself  the  “ Yew  Netherlands1  ” by  a judicious  friend,  and  then 
flopped  over  into  another  mistake  by  leaving  oil'  the  “ New,"  which 
omission  would  have  rendered  the  plural  form  correct.  And  again, 
language  shrinks  at  its  own  inadequacy  when  it  wants  to  tell  of  a 
Waldorf,  and  its  enormous  and  magnificent  neighbor,  greater  than 
itself,  the  creation  of  the  same  colossal  fortune,  the  two  amalgamated 
in  name  and  identity  as  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  wonder  is  that 
such  huge  resorts  for  the  temporary  home  of  strangers,  or  the  easy 
convenience  of  citizens  who  have  a horror  of  housekeeping,  can  possi- 
bly make  both  ends  meet  while  so  many  of  them  cluster  together  in 
close  proximity. 

The  stranger  is  drawn  to  New  York,  however, by  many  inducements. 
There  are  the  mammoth  stores,  often  occupying  a whole  block,  appar- 
ently devoted  only  to  the  sale  of  drygoods,  but  in  reality  emporiums 
where  can  be  purchased  everything  from  a clothes-pin  to  a horseless 
carriage;  where  one  can  go  and  buy  a handkerchief,  and  also  stock  a 
dwelling  from  garret  to  cellar  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  house- 
keeping. These  stores,  multiplying  in  every  part  of  the  city,  are  rais- 
ing serious  questions  of  economics.  They  are  crowding  to  the  wall 
small  shopkeepers,  many  of  whom  indeed  have  already  given  up  the 
struggle,  glad  of  the  chance  to  become  mere  salesmen  behind  the 
counters  of  their  unmerciful  rivals.  Making  their  profits  on  the  sale 
of  drygoods  mainly,  sold  for  cash,  these  concerns  can  buy  immense 
quantities  of  groceries,  or  furniture,  or  shoes,  at  bottom  prices,  and 
sell  them  at  no  profit  at  all  or  at  so  little  profit  as  to  ruin  the  small 
dealers  if  they  must  compete  with  them.  The  general  public,  how- 
ever. usually  hails  with  joy  the  reduced  prices  regardless  of  economic- 
effects. 

Strikingly  impressive  again,  sure  to  attract  the  visitor's  admiring 
attention,  are  the  armories  that  are  now  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.  The  first  of  any  pretense  to  architectural  grandeur  was 
that  of  the  Seventh  Kegiment.  on  Fourth  and  Lexington  Avenues, 
and  Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty-seventli  Streets.  The  drill  room  measures 
two  hundred  by  three  hundred  feet.  On  April  10,  1893,  the  regiment 
placed  a bronze  tablet  on  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and 
Nassau  Streets,  the  site  of  the  old  Shakespeare  Tavern,  where  on 
August  2.“).  1824.  tin*  Seventh  was  organized,  then  known  as  the 
Twenty-seventh.  The  tablet  represents  the  tavern  in  bas-relief,  and 
has  upon  it  a monogram  with  the  figure  " 7 ” as  the  central  part.  The 
Eighth  Kegiment  Armory  is  of  plain  brick,  and  standing  upon  the 
lofty  hill  at  Ninety-fourth  and  Ninety-fifth  Streets  and  Park  Avenue, 
its  great  round  towers  reminding  one  of  some  exaggerated  mediaeval 
castle,  are  seen  far  and  wide.  The  armory  of  Cavalry  Troop  A is 
placed  directly  against  its  rear,  facing  Madison  Avenue,  so  that  the 
two  buildings  occupy  the  whole  block:  the  later  structure  was  com- 
pleted July  1ft.  1804.  The  Twenty-second  Kegiment  has  a fine  armory 
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on  the  Boulevard  and  Sixty-seventli  Street,  and  the  Twelfth's  is  near 
by  on  Columbus  (Ninth)  Avenue  and  Sixty-second  Street.  The  Ninth 
has  recently  moved  into  its  new  armory  on  the  old  site  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  a little  west  of  Sixth  Avenue.  It  is  still  commanded  by  Col- 
onel William  Seward,  who  gave  way  only  for  a short  time  to  that 
tinsel  soldier  James  Fisk,  who  so  disliked  the  bullets  and  brickbats 
of  the  Orange  Biots  in  1871.  The  Sixty-ninth  is  still  in  the  old 
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Seventh's  armory  over  Tompkins  Market  at  Third  Avenue  and 
Seventh  Street,  but  it  is  to  have  the  site  of  New  York  City  College 
when  that  institution  moves  up  town.  A splendid  and  lofty  stone 
edifice  is  the  home  of  the  Seventy-first  Begiment,  on  Thirty-fourth 
Street  and  Park  Avenue,  which  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
March.  1894.  Here  are  the  offices  of  the  headquarters  of  the  First 
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Brigade,  commanded  by  General  Louis  Fitzgerald,  to  which  all  the 
New  York  regiments  belong. 

It  must  be  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  National  ( Juardsmen 
when  on  the  march,  that  so  many  of  the  streets  of  New  York  are  now 
provided  with  asphalt  pavements.  There  is  also  a distinct  military 
advantage  about  the  circumstance,  which  the  authorities  of  Paris 
clearly  appreciated  It  reduces  the  facility  for  throwing  up  breast- 
works or  barricades,  and  quite  deprives  a mob  of  the  convenient  am- 
munition of  paving  stones.  Thus  both  for  holiday  exhibitions,  and 
because  of  the  more  serious  utility,  the  soldiers  of  the  militia  must  re- 
gard the  increasing  number  of  asphalted  streets  greatly  to  their  ad- 
vantage. The  bicyclist  may  imagine  that  they  are  made  for  his  spe- 
cial benefit,  but  they  have  a deeper  design;  and  the  ordinary  mortals 
who  own  no  bicycles  may  also  possibly  put  in  a word  of  approbation 
on  the  merely  sentimental  score  of  affording  a handsome  appearance 
to  the  city  of  their  habitation.  The  horseman  may  likewise  modestly 
put  forward  a tribute  of  gratitude,  although  he  must  restrain  his 
steed  from  a too  tempting  swiftness  over  the  smooth  surface.  The 
city  has  not  forgotten  that  some  people  still  love  horses,  and  that  a 
horse  that  can  go  ought  to  have  a chance  to  prove  his  mettle.  A 
Speedway  for  fast  driving  is  now  under  construction  at  great  cost, 
running  from  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  at  the  head  of  the 
viaduct,  down  along  the  steep  bluff  at  as  moderate  a declination  as 
possible,  until  nearly  the  level  of  the  Harlem  Liver  is  attained,  where 
it  will  stretch  without  rise  or  fall  for  two  and  a half  miles,  as  far  as 
Dyckman  Street.  It  has  afforded  a curious  illustration  thus  far  what 
patriotic  citizens  are  willing  to  make  out  of  the  municipal  treasury. 
The  property  to  be  acquired,  or  to  be  damaged,  for  the  construction 
of  the  Speedway,  was  valued  by  sworn  appraisers  at  §200,000.  The 
aggregate  of  the  claims  of  the  owners  of  the  several  portions  amounts 
to  the  nice  round  figure  of  §3.000.000.  The  bridges  over  the  Harlem 
have  been  noticed  in  a preceding  chapter.  (On  February  28.  1S9G, 
plans  were  approved  for  a second  East  Liver  bridge,  to  cross  from 
South  Fifth  Street.  Brooklyn,  to  Delancey  Street,  New  York.  In 
June,  1804,  the  President  signed  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction 
of  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  Bridge  over  the  North  Liver,  to  land 
in  New  York  between  Fifty-ninth  and  Sixtieth  Streets,  for  the  use  of 
railways  mainly.  Work  is  going  on  upon  both  these  bridges  at  the 
present  time,  but  as  yet  very  obscurely.  Lapid  transit,  a problem 
once  thought  solved  by  the  elevated  railways,  and  again  by  the  cable- 
roads,  has  been  thrown  back  upon  flu*  people  by  the  very  effectiveness 
of  their  operation,  causing  an  increase  in  the  inhabitants.  In  1804 
the  people  voted  that  §30.000.000  be  expended  on  the  solution  of  the 
problem  by  some  new  plan.  The  Commission  went  to  work  bravely 
and  then  were  stopped  suddenly  by  a court  decision  in  1800,  because 
their  designs  threatened  far  to  exceed  the  cost  voted  <>u.  and  the 
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excess  would  render  their  action  unconstitutional.  The  plans  adopted 
(and  which  may  yet  at  some  future  day  be  unhampered  by  legal  in- 
junctions) involved  an  underground  railway  starting  near  the  foot  of 
Whitehall  Street,  to  run  beneath  State  Street  and  Broadway  to  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  under  the  Boulevard  to  Ninety-third  Street,  by  viaduct 
to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Street,  again  by  viaduct  to  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Street,  under  the  Boulevard  to  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-sixth,  viaduct  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth,  under  the 
Boulevard  to  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth,  and  under  Eleventh  Ave- 
nue to  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fifth  Street.  A branch  was  to  start 
at  Broadway  and  Fourteenth  Street  to  Fourth  Avenue,  under  Fourth 
Avenue  to  Ninety-eighth  Street,  by  viaduct  to  the  Harlem  River,  cross- 
ing the  latter  by  a bridge.  The  city  is  still  busy,  as  was  noted  before, 
with  the  extension  of  its  water- works  and  the  increase  of  the  water- 

9 

supply.  In  1890  the  consumption  of  water  was  110  millions  of  gallons 
per  diem;  in  1895  it  had  increased  to  200  millions  daily. 

The  necessity  of  an  ample  water-supply  for  cleanliness,  comfort, 
and  health  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Compared  with  former 
times  the  city  is  singularly  free  from  epidemic  diseases.  Not  only 
every  decade,  but  several  times  each  decade,  the  smallpox  or  yellow 
fever  was  wont  to  devastate  the  little  city  below  Chambers  Street  or 
Canal  Street,  until  the  middle  of  this  century.  Now  with  a popula- 
tion approaching  two  millions  no  serious  outbreak  of  pestilence  has 
occurred  for  a score  of  years.  Never  was  the  city’s  sanitary  condition 
put  to  a severer  strain  than  during  the  summer  of  1S9G.  On  Wednes- 
day, August  5,  four  deaths  occurred  from  the  excessive  heat,  and  the 
newspapers  the  next  day  announced  in  headlines  that  it  was  the 
“ worst  day  ” of  the  season  thus  far.  But  matters  grew  incredibly 
worse  before  another  week  had  elapsed;  On  the  Gth  five  deaths  were 
reported:  on  Saturday,  the  Stli,  there  were  ten.  Then  there  was  a sud- 
den leap  to  forty-five  deaths  on  Sunday  the  9th.  The  next  day  (10th) 
seventy-two  deaths  occurred,  and  two  hundred  prostrations.  On  the 
next,  Tuesday,  August  11.  the  citizens  were  appalled  by  a record  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  deaths  from  the  heat,  and  three  hundred 
prostrations.  Even  yet  the  death  angel  was  not  through  with  the 
afflicted  city;  ninety-three  deaths  on  Wednesday  (12th),  with  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  people  prostrated;  and  sixty-eiglit  deaths  on 
Thursday,  the  13tli,  closing  the  awful  list.  Thus  the  nine  days  had 
carried  off  four  hundred  and  twenty  victims,  the  temperature  for  the 
nine  days  averaging  90.77  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  heat  did  not 
reach  100  degrees  at  any  time  during  this  period.  It  was  rather  the 
continuance  of  it  night  and  day,  the  absolute  stagnation  of  the  air. 
and  the  oppressive  humidity,  that  made  these  days  so  trying  to  all 
and  fatal  to  so  many.  Yet  it  was  the  heat  pure  and  simple  and  no  dis- 
ease produced  or  fostered  by  the  high  temperature  that  caused  the 
death-record  to  rise  to  such  alarming  figures.  As  was  intimated  be- 
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fore,  the  remarkable  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  by  the  thorough  work 
of  Col.  Wariug's  department,  prevented  the  steaming  atmosphere 
from  breeding  the  pestilence  that  usually  attends. 

It  is  in  the  poorer  districts  on  the  east  side, between  the  Bowery  and 
the  East  Liver,  that  the  greatest  sufferings  prevail  during  heated 
terms.  Here  people  are  huddled  together  in  tenement  houses,  con- 
taining four  families  on  a floor,  and  mounting  up  door  after  door  to 
the  tifth  story.  Not  content  with  choking  people  to  death  in  this 
manner,  with  a narrow  street  in  front,  some  of  the  landlords  have  put 
up  rear  tenements  on  the  same  lots,  separated  from  the  front  building 
by  scarcely  twenty  feet.  So  crying  is  this  evil,  in  its  cruelty  to  those 
dwelling  in  such  places,  and  in  its  peril  to  the  general  health  of  the 

city,  that  a move- 
ment has  been  late- 
ly organized  com- 
pelling the  tearing 
down  of  these  rear 
tenements.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  discom- 
forts and  miseries 
besetting  them, 
the  multitudes  who 
crowd  these  dis- 
tricts cannot  be  in- 
duced to  leave  the 
city  for  the  coun- 
try, or  to  dwell  in 
airy  homes  in  towns 
bordering  on  the 
city.  The  fascina- 
tion of  the  city  holds  these  people.  The  instinct  of  segregation  possess- 
es them;  in  a blind,  unreasoning  way  they  feel  it  is  good  to  be  near 
others  of  their  kind.  The  brilliant  lights. the  gay eties. pageants,  shops, 
bustle  of  a great  city,  all  have  a charm  for  them.  They  want  to  be  par- 
ticipants in  the  great  throb  ol  life  around  them,  though  often  their 
own  individual  breath  is  drawn  with  pain.  For  tin*  criminal  classes 
too  the  multitude  is  a hiding  place,  and  the  serried  masses  their 
proper  prey.  Thus  there  is  indeed,  as  one  thoughtful  student  of  city 
life  expresses  it.  a “ threat  ’ about  great  cities.  They  act  as  load- 
stones upon  the  surrounding  country,  drawing  indeed  its  best,  but 
also  its  worst,  and  apt  to  make  its  average  material  worse 
rather  than  better.  Ifeligious  principles  weaken  as  religious  as- 
sociations are  abandoned,  and  in  the  crowd  men  and  families  are 
lost  to  religious  surveillance  and  pastoral  care.  The  threat  of 
New  York  city  life,  as  compared  with  that  of  London,  is  greater 
because  the  masses  here  are  not  homogeneous  as  they  are  there. 
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either  in  nationality  or  faith.  In  New  York  the  preponderance 
of  the  foreign  element,  divided  into  a score  of  vastly  differing 
peoples,  makes  it  difficult  to  deal  with  the  “ submerged  tenth,” 
and  there  is  no  one  church,  not  even  the  Catholic,  that  can  go 
in  among  the  masses,  as  the  Anglican  Church  can  do  in  Lon- 
don, and  claim  as  its  lost  lambs  or  sheep  the  miserable  creatures  that 
need  redemption  or  rescue.  A dozen  must  enter  the  field  at  once, 
often  at  cross  purposes  with  each  other,  and  rendering  confused  and 
indirect  the  efforts  to  reclaim;  as  constantly  some  hostile  creed  repu- 
diates the  work  already  done  because  not.  done  along  its  own  cher- 
ished lines  or  because  upsetting  some  of  its  own  peculiar  tenets. 

From  this  darker  picture,  which  it  behooves  us  not  to  forget,  we  may 
well  turn  to  a brighter,  lest  gloom  overwhelm  the  sympathetic  soul. 
Ere  we  close  this  volume  we  must  not  fail  to  indulge  in  a brief  glance 
at  the  later  higher  life  of  the  city.  And  as  a natural  transition  from 
the  one  view  to  the  other,  we  begin  with  the  University  Settlement, 
or  University  Extension,  as  the  movement  is  variously  styled.  Plac- 
ing themselves  right  in  the  midst  of  the  poor  and  wretched,  at  20  De- 
lanc-ey  Street,  here,  as  in  London,  men  and  women  of  education,  with 
University  training,  endeavor  to  elevate  taste  and  enlist  sympathy 
for  the  pure  and  the  good  by  direct  contact  with  the  people  and  earn- 
est instruction  in  that  which  is  highest  in  thought  or  art  or  nature. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  late  higher  life  and  its  connection  with  the  past, 
the  extension  of  the  Park  system  deserves  a share  of  our  attention  and 
commendation.  The  people's  pleasure  grounds  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  people's  elevation,  and  New  York  has  gone  far  ahead  of  any 
city  in  the  world  in  providing  these  in  amplest  measure.  The  new 
territory  north  of  the  Harlem  has  been  utilized  to  furnish  several 
large  parks  possessing  by  nature  many  of  the  advantages  which  art 
was  compelled  to  supply  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Jerome  Park,  Clare- 
mont Park,  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  Bronx  Park.  Crotona  Park.  Pelham 
Bay  Park — combine  attractions  of  hill  and  dale  and  woodland  and 
bay  scenery,  which  the  hand  of  the  landscape  gardener  can  aid  in  ren- 
dering all  the  more  bewitching.  Four  thousand  acres,  or  five  times 
the  area  of  Central  Park,  are  thus  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing health  and  taste,  ends  usually  not  greatly  emphasized  where  com- 
merce reigns  supreme.  Historic  associations  also  lend  their  charm. 
The  Van  Cortlandt  Park  contained  the  old  family  mansion,  and  this 
has  been  set  aside  as  a historical  cabinet.  Again,  science  claims  as  her 
own  parts  of  these  beautiful  reservations.  In  Bronx  Park  there  is  to 
be  laid  out  a Botanic  Garden,  with  a museum  having  a front  of  301 
feet  and  50  feet  deep,  to  be  later  supplied  with  two  wings  two  hundred 
feet  long.  In  another  part  of  the  Park  a Zoological  Garden  is  to  bo 
provided,  far  surpassing  the  extempore  affair  in  Central  Park.  At 
the  Battery,  what  was  once  Castle  Garden,  squalid  and  malodorous, 
is  now  a handsome  Aquarium,  opened  on  December  10.  1800,  con- 
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verted  to  its  present  uses  at  a cost  of  half  a million  dollars,  and  en- 
dowed with  a quarter  of  a million;  no  entrance  fee  is  charged,  so  that 
the  display  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  not  otherwise  accessible 
to  study,  is  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  In  Manhattan  Park,  the  an- 
nex of  Central  i’ark,  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Seventy-seventh  Street, 
stands  the  large  and  handsome  structure  of  the  .Museum  of  Natural 
History,  containing  a marvelous  collection  of  shells  presented  by  Miss 
Catharine  L.  Wolfe,  whose  benefactions  to  the  Museum  of  Art  have 
also  been  most  munificent.  Birds  and  beasts  are  here  shown  in  the 
forms  of  life  by  the  taxidermist's  art;  a notable  feature  being  the  rep- 
resentation of  great  varieties  of  birds  with  their  nests  and  eggs  as  in 
real  life.  Skeletons  also  furnish  data  for  the  student  and  observer, 
among  them  being  those  of  primeval  mastodons. 

Free  to  the  people  also  are  the  treasures  of  art  stored  in  the  exten- 
sive galleries  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  Central  Park.  Here  the 
possessors  of  great  wealth  have  vied  with  each  other  to  bestow  upon 
the  city  the  most  rare  and  costly  canvases.  Meissouier's  “ Friedland, 
1807,"  was  bought  by  Judge  Henry  Hilton  for  809,000,  and  presented 
to  the  Museum.  Ilosa  Bonheur’s  “ Horse  Fair,’’  famous  all  over  the 
world,  and  familiarized  by  engravings,  painted  by  order  of  A.  T.  Stew- 
art, was  bought  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for  855,500,  and  given  to  the 
people’s  art  gallery.  “ Cliampigny,’’  the  scene  of  the  last  stand  made 
by  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871.  by  Detaille,  costing  $35,000,  is  also  a 
gift  of  Judge  Hilton’s.  Josef  Israel’s  “ Maternity,”  an  exquisite  life- 
size  interior,  representing  a fisherman's  hut,  with  a young  woman 
seated  by  a cradle  and  daintily  preparing  garments  for  the  great 
event  awaited,  also  a canvas- worth  its  tens  of  thousands,  is  another 
gift  by  a liberal  citizen's  hand  to  his  fellow  citizens  of  less  fortune  but 
equal  love  of  art.  Here  Ii u bens  and  Ilembrandt  and  Jan  Steen,  and  a 
host  of  noble  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  educate  the  eye  to  esti- 
mate the  true  merits  of  the  painter's  brush.  Miss  Catharine  L.  Wolfe 
at  her  death  left  all  her  rich  collection  of  paintings  (and  $200,000  be- 
sides to  take  care  of  them),  so  that  an  additional  wing  had  to  be  built 
to  contain  them  properly.  But  besides  paintings  the  people  here  may 
look  upon  specimens  of  architecture  that  are  world-famous.  Models 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  Pantheon,  the  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  reproduce 
these  structures  on  a small  scale,  but  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  original  grandeur.  In  cabinets  without  number  specimens  of 
the  ancient  glass  maker’s  art  abound;  the  Egyptian  sarcophagus 
gapes  to  show  its  rifled  interior,  and  a hall  of  sculpture  shows  what 
W.  W.  Story  and  some  others  of  our  land  have  done  to  win  the  admi- 
ration of  older  adepts. 

To  the  art  of  music  two  noble  temples  have  been  recently  erected  in 
the  city.  On  Broadway,  between  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  streets, 
stands  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  a huge  structure  of  brick  and 
iron,  with  a stage  ninety-six  feet  wide,  seventy-six  feet  deep,  and  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  feet  high;  big  enough,  therefore,  to  contain  a 
good-sized  church.  It  was  opened  in  1883,  and  lias  been  devoted  to  the 
highest  class  of  opera.  Most  of  the  Wagner  operas  have  here  been 
produced  with  telling  effect.  Hut  it  has  never  been  exclusive  in  its 
education  of  the  people;  during  the  season  of  1891  to  1892  it  pre- 
sented the  best  examples  of  Italian  and  French  opera.  Sometimes 
when  it  appears  questionable  whether  a season  can  be  made  profitable 
with  the  costly  settings  and  the  vastly  expensive  singers,  there  are 
always  found  citizens  of  wealth  and  culture  who  generously  come 
forward  with  their  subscriptions  to  secure  success.  In  September, 
1892,  the  interior  of  the  Opera  House  was  quite  ruined  by  tire.  It 
seemed  doubtful  if  the  place  could  be  restored,  but  after  a year's  de- 
lay, in  1893  it  was  put  into  condition  again  to  minister  to  its  grand 
purpose  of  lifting  up 

the  public’s  taste  to  r— — - — — ! — , 

the  very  highest 
achievements  in  the 
musician's  art.  An- 
other immense  build- 
ing distinctly  set  apart 
in  the  interest  of  music 
is  the  Carnegie  Music- 
Hall,  intended  only  for 
concerts,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. having  no 
stage  settings.  It  was 
opened  on  May  5,  1891. 
its  cost  being  81.250.- 
000.  It  will  seat  3,000 
people,  and  give  starnl- 
ing  room  to  1.000 
more.  With  so  great 
a number  of  represen- 
tatives of  nations  noted  for  musical  genius  among  our  citizens, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are  evidences  here  of  an 
earnest  pursuit  of  that  art.  In  June,  1894,  a Sacnf/crfcst  was  held  in 
New  York  for  five  days,  which  proved  to  be  the  largest  singing  fes- 
tival ever  held  in  America  or  Europe.  There  were  delegates  from 
societies  in  twenty-five  cities  of  the  Union,  in  which  there  are  from 
six  to  thirty-six  associations  each,  and  whose  membership  ran  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Madison  Square  Garden  was  made  tin- 
scene  of  the  concerts,  at  which  some  of  the  most  famous  singers  of  tin- 
world  were  hoard.  On  one  of  tie*  evenings  there  was  a torch-light 
procession  enlivened  by  open-air  serenades.  In  1889  the  Manuscript 
Club  was  founded,  constituted  by  American  composers,  having  tor  it' 
object  “ the  advanc*  meat  of  musical  composition  in  this  country  ami 
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the  development  of  honest  and  intelligent  musical  criticism.”  Besides 
private  meetings  it  gives  occasional  public  concerts,  at  which  the  pro- 
grams consist  of  pieces  rendered  from  the  original  manuscripts,  no 
music  being  performed  that  has  ever  been  heard  in  public  before. 

In  the  service  of  learning  is  soon  to  be  reared  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  which  is  to  be  one  of  our  most  conspicuous  architectural 
ornaments.  In  1880  ex-Governor  Tilden  died,  and  by  will  left 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  or  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  to  admin- 
ister which  a corporation  called  the  Tilden  Trust  was  to  be  created, 
who  should  take  steps  to  found  and  maintain  a public  library  in  New 
York  City.  The  heirs  at  once  began  litigation  on  the  ground  that  this 
beneficence  Avas  excessive,  and  in  1801  the  court  decided  the  case  in 
favor  of  the  testator's  natural  heirs.  One  of  these,  however,  had  the 
grace  to  respect  Mr.  Tilden's  wishes.  The  Trust  having  in  the  mean- 
time organized  with  the  remnant  of  half  a million  from  the  seven 
millions,  the  heir  above  mentioned  added  to  this  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  1805  it  was  resolved  to  consolidate  with  the  Lenox  and  Astor 
Libraries,  to  form  one  great  Public  Library.  The  old  reservoir  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street  will  be  removed,  and  the 
library  erected  on  that  site. 

It  was  a Yew  York  citizen.  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor 
and  son  of  the  founder  of  the  New  Y ork  Herald,  who  sent  forth  Henry 
M.  Stanley  upon  the  quest  after  David  Livingstone,  lost  in  the  jungles 
of  darkest  Africa,  in  1809.  Again,  in  1874,  the  New  Y’ork  Herald  and 
the  London  Dally  Telegraph  combined,  dispatched  him  on  the  second 
expedition,  which  resulted  in  his  descent  of  the  Congo  River  from 
the  interior,  and  thus  in  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  famous 
Congo  Free  State  in  1884.  Explorations  in  the  exactly  opposite  zone 
— the  Arctic— had  interested  New  York  citizens  in  1851  and  1853;  and 
again  in  this  decade  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  me- 
tropolis. when  Lieutenant  Peary,  with  his  heroic  wife,  left  our  port  to 
repeat  his  Arctic  triumphs  in  1894. 

An  evidence  of  higher  life  again  is  the  multiplication  of  societies 
for  the  express  purpose  of  fostering  ancestral  memories  and  historic 
associations  in  a city  so  apt  to  whelm  everything  of  that  kind 
beneath  the  onward  rush  of  its  immense  business  interests.  The 
St.  Nicholas  Society  and  the  Holland  Society  were  formed  to  recall 
the  days  of  the  beginning  of  the  city,  linking  lovingly  and  reverently 
the  present  generation  with  the  fathers  that  came  from  the  brave  little 
republic  of  Holland.  The  Holland  Society,  while  quite  as  convivial 
as  its  older  sister,  does  something  more  than  enjoy  banquets.  It  has 
devoted  time  and  means  to  mark  historic  spots  that  tell  of  the  Dutch 
occupation.  In  September,.  1890,  ir  put  up  bronze  tablets  on  the  build- 
ing at  4 Bowling  Green,  the  site  of  Fort  Amsterdam;  at  39  Broadway, 
where  Christiaensen  spent  the  winter  of  1013  to  1014;  at  73  Pearl 
Street,  the  site  of  the  City  Tavern  in  1042.  which  became  the  City  Hall 
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in  1053,  continuing  such  till  1700;  and  at  115  Broadway,  the  Bored 
Building,  the  site  of  Lieutenant-Governor  James  De  Lancer's  house, 
later  the  City  Hotel.  The  Society  have  under  serious  consideration 
the  raising  of  funds  to  place  among  the  many  memorials  to  great  for- 
eigners presented  by  their  countrymen  or  descendants  among  our 
citizens  a statue  of  William  the  Silent,  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public. 

Benevolence  has  also  many  noble  examples  of  the  munificent  scale 
whereon  citizens  of  Xew  York  are  in  the  habit  of  practicing  it.  The 
Hospitals  are  legion,  and  it  may  seem  invidious  and  unjust  to  the 
others  to  mention  the  Roosevelt,  or  the  Maternity,  or  St.  Luke’s.  As 
was  noted  before,  to  secure  buildings  for  the  better  pursuit  of  its 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS,  1S87. 

excellent  instruction,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  received 
a gift  of  $500,000  from  Mr.  William  11.  Vanderbilt  before  his  death. 
Other  members  of  his  family  have  added  large  sums  for  the  erection 
of  a hospital  (the  Maternity)  and  other  adjuncts  necessary  to  the 
training  of  medical  and  surgical  experts. 

The  public  school  system  has  recently  added  a new  feature  of  excel- 
lence. For  some  time  men  who  gave  much  thought  to  the  city’s  educa- 
tional problem  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  several  high  schools 
should  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  City  College.  Young  men  who  could  not  continue 
through  the  course,  and  did  not  intend  so  to  do,  crowded  the 
Introductory'  and  Freshmen  classes  to  excess.  This  gave  them 
practically  the  high  school  education  they  wanted,  but  hindered 
the  work  of  those  who  wished  to  achieve  a full  college  course. 
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Hence  by  act  of  Legislature,  at  its  session  closing  in  the  spring 
of  1897,  several  high  schools  were  authorized,  and  principals  and 
teachers  for  the  same  have  already  been  appointed.  In  1890  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  abolished  the  Ward  Trustees,  a system 
giving  to  uneducated  men  many  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  educators,  and  paid  inspectors,  experts  in  school  matters,  have 
taken  their  places.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  pace  with  the  times, 
and  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  city's  increasing  bounds  and 
population,  the  expenditure  of  over  a million  dollars  was  author- 
ized to  remove  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  a more  suitable 
location,  and  to  erect  buildings  for  its  use.  The  site  chosen  is  at  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street  and  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  the 
grounds  to  extend  to  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Street  northward, 
and  Amsterdam  (Tenth)  Avenue  westward.  On  the  heights  south  fof 
the  valley  of  the  Harlem  Plains  (now  Manhattan  Avenue)  are  already 
seen  the  splendid  proportions  of  the  new  Columbia  University  build- 
ings. The  center  is  occupied  by  the  Library,  the  cost  of  which  is 
11,000,000,  given  by  President  Seth  Low  as  a memorial  to  his  father. 
It  is  of  marble,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  great  structures  of  brick, 
with  stone  trimmings.  The  grounds  stretch  from  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street,  and  between 
Amsterdam  (Tenth)  Avenue  and  the  Boulevard.  A fine  wooded  cam- 
pus in  the  rear  is  inclosed  by  a splendid  iron  fence  ten  feet  high,  with 
massive  Scotch  granite  posts,  surmounted  by  urns,  at  every  fifty  feet. 
Barnard  College,  its  annex  for  women,  stands  on  the  Boulevard  oppo- 
site One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street,  fronting  on  the  Boulevard, 
and  with  a quadrangle  opening  on  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
Street,  whose  piazzas  seem  to  be  intended  to  resemble  cloisters.  On 
One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street,  near  Amsterdam  Avenue,  stands 
the  Teachers'  College,  erected  in  1893.  The  New  York  University  has 
also  left  its  historic  pile  on  Washington  Square,  and  is  erecting  nu- 
merous buildings  upon  Fordliam  Heights. 

This,  then,  is  the  city  in  the  year  of  grace  1S97.  To  this  it  has  grown 
from  its  days  of  small  things  in  1014,  when  white  men  first  made  a 
habitation  on  Manhattan  Island;  or  in  1020,  when  it  became  the  seat  of 
Colonial  Government;  or  in  1053,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a Dutch 
municipality;  or  in  1789,  when  it  was  made  the  capital  of  a budding 
Republic.  It  has  grown  to  an  immensity  of  physical  magnitude,  cov- 
ering the  island  whose  utmost  southern  tongue  it  barely  filled  with 
houses  even  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
adding  an  equal  territory  across  the  Harlem  on  the  mainland.  It  has 
grown  to  a vastness  of  population,  numbering  in. March,  1890,  no  less 
than  1,910.891  souls,  which  places  it  alongside  of  the  few  greatest 
cities  of  the  world.  It  has  grown  to  a fullness  of  life,  in  commerce, 
industry,  art.  intelligence,  benevolence,  which  has  won  for  it  a com- 
manding position  among  flu*  capitals  of  Christian  civilization.  But 
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even  this  showing  does  not  do  justice  to  the  real  New  York;  hers  is  a 
city  greater  than  that  covered  by  that  name.  Brooklyn  was  a part  of 
her,  with  a population  of  a million  souls,  for  several  years  the  third 
city  in  the  Union.  Jersey  City,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  thous- 
and inhabitants;  Hoboken,  with  fifty  thousand;  Yonkers,  with  forty 
thousand;  even  Newark,  with  two  hundred  thousand,  and  more  dis- 
tant Elizabeth  and  New  Brunswick,  must  all  be  counted  as  part  of 
New  York,  made  possible  by  her  greatness.  All  that  territory,  with 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  within  a radius  of  at  least  thirty  miles  of 
the  City  Hall,  is  the  real  extent  of  the  City  of  New  York.  These  places 
are  dependent  upon  her  commerce  and  industry;  they  exist  by  the 
business  done  in  her  streets;  they  furnish  residences  to  her  business 
men. 

Hence  for  many  years  it  had  been  the  thought  of  public  spirited 
men  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  real  state  of  affairs';  that  by  the 
name  of  New  York  a somewhat  larger  extent  of  that  territory  owing 
its  population  and  business  to  the  city  on  Manhattan  Island  should 
be  designated.  The  proximity  of  another  State  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson  forbade  the  incorporation  of  the  communities  there  existing 
with  the  mother  city.  But  on  the  south  and  east  and  north  no  State 
barriers  interfered;  and  a movement  was  started  to  include  in  one 
great  municipality  Brooklyn,  part  of  Queens  County,  Staten  Island 
or  Biclimond  County,  and  a portion  of  Westchester  County.  The  orig- 
inators of  this  scheme  may  be  said  to  be  Mr.  James  S.  T.  Stranalian, 
Brooklyn’s  “ first  citizen,”  as  he  is  fondly  called,  and  the  Hon.  Andrew 
H.  Green,  who  was  made  Comptroller  when  the  Tweed  King  collapsed. 
In  1800  the  project  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  obtain  legislative  action. 
The  Legislature  appointed  a commission  of  eleven,  of  which  Andrew 
H.  Green  was  made  President,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  con- 
solidating into  one  municipality  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  contiguous 
towns  and  villages,  and  to  submit  a report  with  recommendations. 
As  a result  of  their  work  a bill  was  prepared  and  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  of  1893,  calling  for  the  submission  of  the  question  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  involved.  No 
action  was  reached  at  this  session  upon  the  bill,  but  it  was  passed  at 
the  session  of  1891,  and  on  November  G,  1891,  as  already  related,  the 
people  gave  their  vote.  It  will  be  interesting  to  present  a record  of 
this  vote: 


New  York  Countv 

for 

90,938 

against 

59.959 

Kings  Cou  lit  A' 

U 

01,741 

U 

64.107 

Queens  Countv . 

u 

7,712 

U 

1,711 

Richmond  Countv 

u 

5,531 

a 

1,505 

Mt.  Vernon  (Citv) 

u 

873 

u 

1,603 

East  Chester  (ToAvn) 

u 

374 

u 

200 

West  Chester  (Toavii) 

u 

G20 

u 

621 

Pelham  (Village) 

u 

251 

u 
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Total  
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177,013 

u 

133,309 
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While  this  larger  consolidation  was  thus  pending,  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  preceding  spring,  on  June  1,  161)5,  West  Chester, 
East  Chester,  Pelham,  and  Wakefield  (or  South  Mount  Vernon)  were 
annexed  to  New  York  City,  adding  another  20,000  acres  to  her  terri- 
tory, and  making  void  the  plurality  of  one  against  consolidation  in 
West  Chester  township.  But  the  overwhelming  adverse  vote  of  Mt. 
Vernon  seems  to  have  been  respected.  This  annexation  carried  the 
city  line  up  to  the  limit  in  Westchester  County  contemplated  by  the 
commissioners  on  the  Greater  New  York.  On  January  6, 1S9G,  the  first 
consolidation  act  was  passed.  The  small  excess  in  the  number  favor- 
ing the  project  in  Brooklyn  was  considered,  and  an  amendment  was 
proposed  granting  a referendum  of  the  bill  to  the  people  of  that  city, 
but  this  was  lost.  By  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  State  in  1894,  a 
certain  degree  of  home-rule  had  been  conceded  to  cities  by  giving  their 
Mayors  the  privilege  of  vetoing  bills  referring  to  matters  in  which 
they  were  specially  concerned.  The  Consolidation  Bill  was  therefore 
sent  for  approval  or  disapproval  to  the  Mayors  of  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Long  Island  City.  It  was  returned  with  the  vetoes  of  Mayors 
Strong,  of  New  York,  and  Wurster,  of  Brooklyn,  with  messages  giving- 
reasons  for  their  objection.  The  Mayor  of  Long  Island  City,  with  its 
straggling  population  of  about  thirty  thousand,  approved  the  bill.  It 
was  again  passed  over  the  vetoes  of  the  Mayors,  and  the  Governor  ap- 
proved the  bill  on  May  11,  1896,  and  it  became  a law.  The  Governor 
thereupon  carried  out  the  provision  requiring  him  to  appoint  a com- 
mission to  draw  up  a charter  for  the  new  municipality.  It  was  to 
include  the  Mayors  of  the  three  cities,  and  certain  State  officials,  to- 
gether with  ••  nine  other  persons,  residents  of  the  localities  under  con- 
solidation." Of  these  nine,  appointed  on  June  9,  1896,  lion.  Seth  Low 
and  General  B.  F.  Tracy,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  formed  a part. 
The  Commission  was  to  have  its  charter  framed  and  reported  to  the 
Legislature  by  February  1,  1897,  the  same  to  be  adopted  by  that  body 
before  it  adjourned.  When  it  had  been  presented  and  approved  by 
the  Legislature,  the  bill  doing  so  was  again  sent,  accompanied  by  the 
charter,  to  the  three  Mayors.  The  Mayors  of  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  City  sent  it  back  with  their  approval;  Mayor  Strong  again 
with  his  veto.  This  was  disregarded  by  the  Legislature,  who  passed 
the  bill  adopting  the  charter,  and  on  Wednesday,  May  5,  1897,  Gover- 
nor Black  affixed  his  signature.  The  act  of  consolidation  and  the 
charter  of  the  greater  city  is  to  go  into  effect  on  January  1.  189S,  the 
Mayor  and  Council  to  be  elected  in  November,  1897.  The  charter  di- 
vides the  city  into  five  Boroughs:  1.  Manhattan,  covering  the  whole 
of  Manhattan  Island,  the  original  extent  of  New  York.  2.  The  Bronx, 
embracing  all  the  annexed  territory  in  Westchester  County.  3. 
Brooklyn,  covering  all  of  that  city,  embracing  the  original  territory  of 
Kings  County.  4.  Queens,  embracing  that  part  of  Queens  County  in- 
cluded within  the  territory  of  the  city.  5.  Richmond,  embracing  all 
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of  Staten  Island.  The  legal  title  of  the  city  is  to  be  “ The  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  New  York.”  Besides  the 
Mayor,  the  city  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  a Municipal  Assembly 
consisting  of  two  houses;  the  upper,  to  be  called  the  Council,  and  com- 
posed of  a President  and  twenty-eight  members;  the  lower,  to  be 
called  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  composed  of  sixty-one  members.  The 
whole  area  needs  a radius  of  twenty  miles,  with  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York  as  a center,  to  circumscribe  it,  its  precise  measurement  being 
317.7  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  to  reach  on  January 
1, 1S9S, 3,430,000  souls. making  New  York  the  second  city  in  the  world. 
Thus  will  be  realized  the  climax  of  municipal  existence  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  by  that  quaint  little  town  on  Manhattan  Island, 
lying  back  of  the  palisades  on  Wall  Street,  which  began  life  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  years  ago  as  the  City  of  New  Amsterdapi. 


